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Article  L— CHRYSOSTOM,    THE  PULPIT  ORATOR  OP 
THE  FOURTH    CENTURY. 

Opera  Chrysostomi.    Ed.  Montfau. 

Vita  Sancti  Patris  Chrysostomi.    Per  Erasmum. 

Life  of  Chrysostom.    By  A.  Neaoter. 

The  fourth  century  witnessed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  church.  For  three  hundred  years 
Christianity  had  been  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  Pagan- 
ism, and  it  was  now  victorious.  The  heathen  temples  were 
deserted,  and  were  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  Cobwebs  cov- 
ered their  walls  and  their  idols  were  obscured  by  an  irreverent 
vail  of  dust.  On  the  other  hand,  the  churches  were  every- 
where filled  with  the  congregations  of  the  faithful.  Magnifi- 
cent edifices  for  Divine  worship  were  going  up  in  ail  the  large 
cities,  sometimes  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  wealthy  citizens.    Their  altars  glit- 

vol.  xxi.  1 
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tered  with  gold  and  gems,  the  presents  of  those  hoping  thns  to 
win  the  favor  of  heaven,  or  emulous  of  the  immediate  reward 
of  being  mentioned  by  name  in  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. A  multitude  of  donations  in  landed  estates  brought 
princely  revenues  to  the  bishops,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns.  The  nominal  Christians  were  already  numerous 
enough  to  be  of  importance  to  any  one  desirious  of  empire. 
Remote  nations  had  heard  the  gospel.  Persians  and  Abyssin- 
ians,  Britains  and  Goths,  owned  subjection  to  some  form  of 
the  truth. 

Under  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  the  church  was  rapidly 
deserting  her  primitive  simplicity  and  purity.  The  edict  of 
Constantine,  granting  toleration  to  all  religious  sects,  a  con- 
stant succession  of  emperors  friendly  to  the  faith,  had  relieved 
her  from  all  fear  of  persecution  ;  but  untaught  by  the  severity 
of  her  sufferings  under  Diocletian,  she  herself  aspired  to  perse- 
cute in  turn.  The  system  of  federate  republics,  that  had  dis- 
tinguished the  earlier  government  of  Christendom,  was  rapidly 
giving  place  to  centralizing  ideas.  Metropolitan  bishops 
claimed  dominion  over  adjacent  parishes.  The  bishops  of  Al- 
exandria, Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  were  beginning  to  be 
styled  patriarchs,  and  to  usurp  an  apostolic  jurisdiction  within 
the  dependent  provinces.  Optatus  had  already  advocated 
the  primacy  of  the  Roman  See.  Though  the  claims  of  that 
Pontiff  were  derided  in  Asia,  and  as  yet  in  Africa,  save  when 
it  suited  a  Cyprian  to  court  his  favor,  the  majority  of  the 
western  churches  acknowledged  the  spell  of  the  eternal  city, 
and  were  gradually  sinking  into  the  dependencies  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.  Fierce  quarrels  arose  upon  the  appointment 
of  bishops.  Upon  the  election  of  Damasus,  at  Rome,  scenes  of 
frightful  atrocity  were  enacted.  "  Churches  were  garrisoned, 
churches  besieged,  churches  stormed,  and  deluged  with  blood." 
"  In  one  day,"  relates  the  heathen  historian  Ammianus, "  above 
one  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  the 
basilica  of  Sisinnius.  No  wonder,"  he  adds, "  that  for  so  mag- 
nificent a  prize  as  the  Bishopric  of  Rome,  men  should  contend 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  obstinacy.  To  be  enriched  by 
the  lavish  donations  of  the  principal  females  of  the  city ;  to 
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ride  splendidly  attired  in  a  stately  chariot ;  to  sit  at  a  profuse, 
luxuriant,  more  than  imperial  table — these  are  the  rewards  of 
successful  ambition."*  The  requisites  for  baptism  were  so  low 
as  to  bring  multitudes  into  the  church,  who  differed  but  little 
from  the  heathen,  except  in  name.  "If,"  said  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  "  an  earthquake,  a  famine,  or  the  sudden  attack  of 
an  enemy  befall  us,  I  behold  every  one  hastening  to  the 
baptistery."f 

Yet  there  were  abundant  manifestations  of  a  vigorous  spirit- 
ual life.  Theological  schools  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
trained  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  streams  of  Christian  charity  flowed  broad 
and  deep.  Enormous  amounts  were  distributed .  among  the 
poor.  Establishments  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  alms- 
houses, homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums 
abounded.  Manuscripts  of  the  Bible  were  common  articles  of 
merchandise,  and  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  an 
acknowledged  right  of  all.  The  rich  perused  their  splendidly 
illuminated  copies  at  home ;  for  the  poor,  reading-rooms  were 
set  apart  in  the  churches,  where  Bibles  were  kept,  and  to  which 
they  could  retire  for  study  or  devotion. 

It  was  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity.  Many  of  the 
most  celebrated  church  fathers  lived  in  this  century.  Athana- 
sius  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  allure- 
ments and  persecutions  of  an  Arian  court.  The  Gregories 
ably  advocated  the  Nicene  creed.  Basil  wras  seeking  to  regu- 
late divine  service  and  clerical  discipline,  was  perfecting  his 
liturgy,  and  laying  down  rules  for  the  promotion  of  monastic 
life.  Ambrose  boldly  rebuked  the  emperor  of  the  world. 
Jerome  founded  his  convent  at  Bethlehem  and  sent  forth 
from  its  cloisters  his  Latin  version  of  the  Bible.  Augus- 
tine systematized  Latin  theology,  quickened  the  devotions  of 
men  by  his  impassioned  confessions,  and  matured  for  his  great 
contest  with  Pelagius.  Many  important  doctrines,  which  had 
floated  vaguely  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  were  clearly  de- 

*  Milman,  Latin  Christ.,  I,  109.    New  York  Ed.,  1860. 
f  Quoted  by  Neander,  Life  of  ChryaoBt.,  p.  88. 
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fined  in  the  creeds  adopted  by  the  general  councils.  The  spec- 
ulative tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind  were  shown  in  endless 
theorizing  upon  the  nature  of  God,  the  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  the  proper  conception  of  the  Trinity ;  the  Latin 
mind  exhibited  its  more  practical  bias  in  establishing  an  or- 
ganized spiritual  magistracy,  and  a  code  of  jurisprudence — the 
canon  law. 

If  Augustine  was  the  profoundest  theologian  of  the  early 
church,  Chrysostom  was  certainly  its  most  eloquent  preacher. 
Erasmus  calls  him  "  mellitissimus  ille  concionator,  Christique 
praeco  indefatigabilis,  cui  jure  optimo  ob  sapientissimam  elo- 
quentiam  et  eloquentissimam  sapientiam,  oris  aurei  cognomen 
tributum  est."  No  sermons  have  shown  more  strikingly  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  meet  the  practical  wants  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  none  have  more  pungently  rebuked  the  daily  vices 
of  a  corrupt  society,  than  his.  In  these  days,  therefore,  when 
the  people  are  so  impatient  of  any  dullness  in  the  pulpit,  it 
may  be  of  especial  advantage  to  turn  the  attention  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  to  those  presentations  of  the  truth,  that 
caught  the  ear  and  stirred  the  heart  even  of  a  most  frivolous 
community. 

John,  surnamed  Chrysostom,  "  of  the  golden  mouth,"  was 
born  at  Antioch  in  Syria  about  A.  D.  347.  His  father,  who 
had  filled  a  high  military  position  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  devolving  the 
education  of  the  talented  youth  upon  his  mother.  The  latter, 
herself  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family,  was  one  of  those  devoted 
women,  whose  unnoticed  piety  is  a  hidden  spring,  fertilizing 
the  vineyard  of  God.  Like  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine, 
and  Nonna,  the  mother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Anthusa  early 
instilled  into  the  ardent  mind  of  her  son  the  precepts  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  inspired  him  with  that  reverent  affection  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  his 
after  life.  John  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Libanius  the  rhet- 
orician, where  he  studied  the  ancient  literature  and  was  care- 
fully exercised  in  the  somewhat  florid  style  of  rhetoric,  which 
then  prevailed.  His  earliest  efforts  at  oratory  brought  him 
great  applause,  insomuch  that  afterwards  the  heathen  com- 
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plained  that  the  Christians  had  stolen  him  from  them.  He 
was  at  first  inclined  to  the  law,  but  becoming  disgusted  with 
the  restlessness  and  corruption  peculiarly  incident  to  the  pro- 
fession in  those  times,  he  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  a  life 
of  contemplation.  After  three  years  of  study  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  office  of  public  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  but  soon 
became  enamored  of  a  monastic  life,  to  which  he  was  drawn 
by  the  ascetic  tendency  of  his  mind.  He  therefore  retired  to 
the  mountains  near  Antioch  and  spent  six  years  in  seclusion 
from  the  world ;  the  last  two  being  passed  in  a  cave,  where 
days  and  nights  were  occupied  in  prayer  and  meditation  on 
the  Word.  These  austerities  impaired  his  health,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  city.  He  served  five  years  as  dea- 
con, during  which  he  published  the  treatise  on  the  Priesthood 
and  commented  upon  many  of  the  psalms.  To  this  period, 
also,  must  be  assigned  the  three  books  in  praise  of  monastic  life, 
arguments  for  celibacy,  &c. 

The  wonderful  eloquence  of  Chrysostom  found  no  appro- 
priate field,  until  his  appointment  as  Presbyter  in  his  fortieth 
year.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  as  for  instance  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  establish  parochial, 
or,  as  we  should  call  them,  mission  churches,  dependent  on  the 
central  church,  and  each  under  the  care  of  a  Presbyter.  But 
according  to  Neander  it  was  not  so  at  Antioch.  There  was 
but  one  place  of  gathering,  where  the  bishop  preached  at  one 
hour  of  the  day,  and  some  presbyter,  endowed  with  a  "talent 
for  instructing,  at  another  hour.  This  was  all  the  provision 
made  for  that  immense  congregation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  The  genius  of  the  new  preacher  attracted  immediate 
attention.  We  are  surprised  that  it  blossomed  60  rapidly  into 
the  full  flower,  without  the  previous  practice  that  is  ordina- 
rily requisite  to  train  even  a  moderate  speaker.  Our  wonder 
ceases  when  we  remember  that,  although  not  a  preacher,  he  had 
already  written  on  various  topics  connected  with  religion,  and 
probably  had  often  given  instruction  to  the  Catechumens.  We 
infer  this  to  have  been  his  custom,  for  we  read  that  once,  when 
he  had  spoken  to  the  Catechumens  in  the  early  morning  at  one 
of  the  distant  Baptisteries,  and  had  afterwards  arrived  at  the 
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church  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  expecting  to  hear  the  bishop 
preach,  the  latter,  in  order  to  gratify  the  people,  called  him 
forward,  weary  as  he  was.  His  eloquence  soon  excited  gen- 
eral admiration  throughout  the  city,  and  people  of  all  classes 
thronged  to  hear  him.  At  times,  when  he  had  continued 
longer  than  he  intended,  and  feared  to  have  wearied  his  audi- 
ence, tokens  of  applause  becoming  louder  every  moment  en- 
couraged him  to  go  on.  Chrysostom  sometimes  wrote  his  ser- 
mons with  care ;  some  he  prepared  beforehand,  but  altered  on 
delivery ;  others  were  entirely  extemporaneous.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  sympathies  were  so  excited  by  some  beggars  he  had 
passed  on  the  way  to  church,  that  he  made  them  the  subject 
of  discourse :  "  I  have  risen  to-day  to  advocate  a  cause,  just, 
useful  and  worthy  of  you.  I  have  been  deputed  by  the  mendi- 
cants of  our  city." 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  at  Antioch  on  some  bright  Sunday 
morning,  which  is  also  one  of  the  great  Church  festivals.  As 
we  pass  along  the  magnificent  streets  of  the  metropolis,  we  are 
reminded  that  here  the  "  disciples  were  first  called  Christians," 
and  that  Paul  departed  hence  upon  his  first  missionary  tour. 
But  there  is  little  resemblance  now  to  those  primitive  times. 
We  follow  the  gay  and  thoughtless  crowd  to  a  splendid  build- 
ing, modeled  after  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  We  hurry  in  and 
obtain  a  seat,  by  great  good  fortune,  for  to-day  every  nook  of 
the  church  is  filled,  although  last  Sunday  the  audience  was 
meager,  as  it  will  be  a  week  from  now.  The  people  generally 
prefer  the  circus  or  the  forum,  but  all  must  commune  once  a 
year  at  least,  and  they  mostly  choose  a  feast-day  like  this. 
After  sating  our  eyes  upon  the  bishop's  throne  and  the  gorgeous 
communion  service  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  we  look 
curiously  around  upon  the  congregation.  All  is  levity.  There 
is  the  smallest  possible  sense  of  the  solemn  service  they  are 
about  to  engage  in.  Women  are  chatting  over  the  fashions, 
men  are  discussing  the  last  decree  of  the  emperor.  Here  comes 
an  important  personage,  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  slaves, 
who  make  a  way  for  him  in  the  crowd.  There  is  a  fine  lady, 
gaudily  dressed  in  a  garment  embroidered  with  the  story  of  the 
Magdalene.    Another  appears  in  one  which  represents  the  rais- 
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ing  of  Lazarus.  The  little  girl  with  her  has  a  pretty  copy  of  the 
gospels  hung  from  her  neck.  It  is  worn  as  an  amulet.  There  is 
much  noise,  and  although  it  is  early  dawn,  the  heat  is  oppres- 
sive. The  reader  ascends  the  pulpit,  and  begins  a  passage  in 
Isaiah.  A  deacon  stands  up  and  cries  "  Let  us  attend."  Little 
heed  is  given  to  it,  however.  Then  follows  excellent  music,  for 
Chrysostom  has  taken  great  pains  to  improve  it,  as  did  his 
friend  Basil  also  :  yet  it  has  already  a  theatrical  tendency,  which 
will  presently  excite  the  animadversion  of  that  simple-hearted 
abbot,  Isidore  of  Pelusium.*  But  all  noise  is  hushed  and  all 
eye6  are  attention,  for  the  reader  is  gone  and  the  preacher  has 
risen.  He  seems  to  be  a  sickly  person,  worn  by  vigils  and  fasts, 
somewhat  stern,  yet  kindly  withal,  and  full  of  a  holy  ardor. 
It  is  our  friend  John ;  let  us  listen : 

u  It  is  again  a  festival,  and  again  a  festive  assembly,  and 
again  does  the  church  glory  in  the  multitude  of  her  children — 
she  who  hath  many  children  and  loves  them  much.  But  of 
what  avail  is  her  love  for  them,  when  only  on  festivals,  but  not 
continuously,  she  sees  the  beloved  countenances  of  her  off- 
spring; as  if  one  having  a  beautiful  garment  were  not  permit- 
ted to  use  it  always  ?  For  the  garment  of  the  church  is  the 
multitude  of  those  present,  as  the  prophet  says  aforetime,  ad- 
dressing the  church :  '  all  these  shalt  thou  cast  about  thee  as 
the  ornament  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  garment  of  the  bride. ' " 
(Isai.  xlix,  18).  f  As  he  goes  on  to  remind  them  that  it  is  a 
Jewish  idea  that  men  shall  appear  but  three  times  a  year  before 
the  Lord,  that  they  ought  rather  to  hold  a  continual  festival ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  occasion 
and  the  thoughts  it  awakens,  he  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
vociferous  applause,  until  he  is  compelled  to  chide  his  hearers 
for  introducing  into  the  church  the  customs  of  the  theater. 
The  sermon  ended,  unbelievers,  children,  and  all  those  not  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  communion,  are  dismissed.:):  Then  follows 
a  painful  scene,  hardly  to  be  credited  even  by  an  eye-witness — 

*  Neand.  Hist  8,  429. 

f  Uom.  1  De  Pentecost.    A  frequent  topic  with  Chrysostom. 
X  Miua  Catechtmunorum :  the  final  dismissal  of  the  congregation  was  called 
mUtafidelium.    From  mu*a  comes  mas** 
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a  scene  calling  out  the  admonition  of  the  preacher:  "  Let  us 
to-day  endeavor  to  correct  a  sin  openly  committed  by  all. 
Would  you  know  what  that  sin  is  ?  It  is  the  not  approaching 
the  Lord's  table  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  stamping,  strik- 
ing, swelling  with  wrath,  screaming,  insulting,  and  pushing 
those  near  to  you,  full  of  passion  and  turbulence.  Shall  I  tell 
you  whence  this  disorder  and  noise  proceed  ?  Because  we  do 
not  close  the  doors  during  the  whole  time  of  divine  service,  but 
permit  you,  before  the  last  prayer  of  thanksgiving  is  offered 
up,  to  rise  suddenly  and  depart  home.* 

When  Chrysostom  had  served  twelve  years  as  presbyter  at 
Antioch,  and  his  fame  had  spread  throughout  the  East,  the 
Emperor  desired  to  promote  so  great  piety  and  talent  to  the  See 
of  Constantinople.  For  fear  that  the  people  would  oppose  the 
removal  of  their  favorite  preacher,  he  was  enticed  out  of  the 
city  on  a  false  pretext,  and  hurried  over  the  six  hundred  miles 
that  intervened  between  it  and  the  capital.  The  new  office 
was  one  of  labor  and  discouragement.  He  was  to  be  spiritual 
chief  of  a  rabble  of  heretics,  Jews,  pagans  and  orthodox,  in  a 
city  wealthy  and  corrupt,  taintefl  by  the  vices  of  a  luxurious 
court,  distracted  by  the  disputes  of  the  Arians  and  Origenists, 
and  exposed  to  frequent  tumults  from  its  own  mob  or  from  the 
barbarian  soldiers.  His  power  as  an  orator  immediately  gained 
the  favor  of  the  populace,  which  he  retained  during  all  his  sub- 
sequent misfortunes.  But  his  zeal  for  reform,  the  harshness 
with  which  he  rebuked  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles, 
his  frugal  habits  and  unostentatious  life,  soon  excited  the  bitter 
enmity  of  the  higher  classes.  The  Empress  in  particular  was 
exasperated  by  the  severity  of  his  strictures  upon  her  sex.  She 
obtained  the  Emperor's  consent  to  a  decree  banishing  the  ob- 
noxious reformer,  but  a  popular  tumult  alarmed  her,  and  John 
was  brought  back  in  triumph.  He  was  too  eminent,  however, 
in  talents  and  position,  to  escape  the  shafts  of  envy ;  his  man- 
ners were  too  cold  and  distant  in  private  intercourse,  to  concil- 
iate those  who  had  been  offended  by  the  severity  of  his  public 
reproofs.    It  was  not  long  therefore  before  a  new  pretext  was 

*  See  Neand.  Life  of  Chrysost,  p.  235. 
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found  against  him.  The  measures  were  now  planned  with 
greater  prudence.  A  force  of  barbarians  was  introduced  within 
the  walls  to  overawe  the  people.  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  a 
restless  intriguer,  was  invited  to  bestow  on  the  proceedings  a 
show  of  legality.  He  appeared  with  a  train  of  Egyptian  bish- 
ops, organized  a  synod,  and  summoned  Chrysostom  before  it. 
The  charges,  with  which  his  accusers  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves,  are  so  trivial,  that  they  alone  furnish  one  of  the 
strongest  testimonials  to  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  doctrine.  One  was  that  he  had  communed  with 
Origenists ;  another,  that  he  had  deposed  unlawfully  sixteen 
bishops  in  Asia  Minor,  when  he  had  only  removed  six,  and  that 
lawfully  ;*  a  third  was  singular  enough,  "  that  he  had  appoint- 
ed that  those  who  approached  the  table  of  our  Lord  should 
presently  take  either  water  or  troches,  (pastillos),  that  they 
might  not  cough  up  any  of  the  sacred  elements."  Chrysostom 
very  properly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  such  a 
tribunal,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  Theophilus  pro- 
nounced against  him  for  contumacy,  and  the  old  man  was  ban- 
ished to  the  wilds  of  Taurus,  and  afterward  to  the  most  distant 
shore  of  the  Euxine.  Broken  down  by  fatigue,  he  died  on  the 
way.  All  Christendom  was  indignant  that  its  most  renowned 
and  venerable  teacher  should  be  so  maltreated.  Communion 
with  the  church  at  Constantinople  was  interrupted  until  he 
was  enrolled  regularly  in  the  list  of  its  bishops.  His  bones 
were  brought  to  the  city  and  interred  with  great  pomp.  At  a 
later  period  they  are  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Vatican 
at  Home. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  life  of  Chrysostom  as  briefly  as 
possible,  for  the  main  interest  centers  in  his  oratory.  The 
most  eloquent  of  the  fathers,  the  first  great  Christian  orator, 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  preacher  since  his  day, 
must  surely  be  worthy  the  careful  study  of  those  who  would 
in  any  degree  imitate  his  success.  There  is  no  lack  of  mate- 
rial for  the  study.  Thanks  to  the  short  hand  reporters,  who 
were  then  almost  as  skillful  and  numerous  as  now,  we  have 

« 

*  Erasmus;  Gibbon  says  thirteen.    Hist.  3,  843. 
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nearly  a  thousand  of  his  discourses  preserved  to  us.  These 
overflow  with  the  ripe  results  of  deep  Christian  experience,  of 
prayerful  meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  of  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  mankind,  set  off  by  an  elegant  diction  and  a  tropical 
luxuriance  of  imagery.  Any  attempt,  indeed,  to  convey  a 
notion  of  them  is  much  like  the  attempt  of  a  traveler  to 
represent  to  us  the  scenes  of  the  tropics ;  a  few  flowers,  a  spe- 
cimen or  two  of  delicious  and  unknown  fruits,  a  hasty  sketch 
of  some  glowing  landscape,  is  all  we  can  hope  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 

Like  all  men  who  have  long  swayed  the  masses,  Chrysostom 
was  a  fearless  and  sympathetic  advocate  of  human  rights. 
We  have  an  illustration  of  it  in  his  treatment  of  slavery, 
which,  indeed,  is  a  most  instructive  exhibition  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  early  church  toward  that  unnatural  system,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  its  foundations  were  silently  undermined, 
until  it  was  completely  overthrown  by  an  advanced  Christian 
sentiment.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  system  in  its  worst  shape ; 
although  somewhat  meliorated  since  the  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic * — still  with  Roman  slavery.  The  masters,  arrogant  and 
cruel  as  ever,  were  only  the  more  completely  sustained  by  law 
and  public  opinion.  Almost  every  wealthy  family  possessed 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  "  chattels."  It  was  therefore  a 
"  social  question."  Yet  Chrysostom  spoke  boldly  and  plainly. 
In  so  doing  he  seems  to  have  hit  almost  unconsciously  the  true 
mean  between  a  fanatical  appeal  to  the  servile  class  and  that 
cringing  to  the  masters,  so  observable  now  even  among  the 
more  spiritual  divines  of  the  slave  states.  "  You  should  con- 
sider," says  he,  "  as  your  brother,  not  only  the  free  man  and  him 
who  is  of  an  equal  rank  with  yourself,  but  also  the  slave :  'for 
in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,'  according  to  the 
Apostle.  So  that  if  we  are  angry  even  toward  slaves,  without 
cause,  we  shall  subject  ourselves  to  the  same  punishment :  for 
he  also  is  a  brother  and  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  true 
freedom"\ 

*  Gibbon.  Hist.,  1,  49. 

f  'A&A^df  yftp  *i<  otrjf  ivrt  *4t   ttjs  iXcv^tpiat  tflurai   Tip  &Aij$o*f.      De  Com- 
punct.  Tom.  1,  126. 
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When  controversy  was  raging  in  the  "West  upon  the  princi- 
pal speculative  question  of  the  Latin  Church,  grace  and  free- 
will, Anianus,  a  Pelagian,  claimed  support  for  his  doctrine 
from  the  sermons  of  Chrysostom  in  praise  of  St.  Paul,  and 
accordingly  published  a  Latin  version  of  them.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  discourses,  however,  seems  to  force  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  eloquent  father  had  no  design  of  alluding  spe- 
cially to  the  point  in  controversy.  Indeed,  on  the  whole 
question,  "the  East  looked  almost  with  indifference;*  and 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  preacher  was  altogether  too  practical 
to  tax  his  audience  with  the  subtleties  of  such  a  discussion. 
Yet  the  following  passages  would  hardly  be  endorsed  by  a 
rigid  predestinarian :  "Do  not  think  that  the  call  is  com- 
pulsion ;  for  God  does  not  compel  men,  but  leaves  them 
masters  of  their  choice  even  after  the  call.  .  .  .  None  of  the 
commands  of  Christ  are  impossible  to  men.  .  .  .  Not  to  have 
a  nature  subject  to  infirmity,  but  to  yield  to  those  infirmities 
is  a  reproach  :  as  he  who  corrects  its  weakness  by  the  power  of 
his  will  is  great  and  admirable.  And  by  this  he  shows  how 
great  is  the  strength  of  will,  and  stops  the  mouth  of  those  who 
ask,  Why  were  we  not  made  good  by  nature  ?  For  what  mat- 
ter, whether  it  be  by  nature  or  by  choice  ?"f 

If  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  sermons  of  Chrysostom 
more  universal  than  any  other,  it  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  his 
scripturalness.  Not  only  are  his  quotations  frequent,  but  his 
most  pertinent  arguments,  his  most  telling  points,  are  made  by 
skillful  handling  of  the  word.  He  shows  a  wonderful  power 
of  adapting,  to  each  varying  shade  of  the  discussion,  some 
sentence  from  the  sacred  volume  that  seems  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once ;  and  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  often  seeks  by 
repetition  to  make  the  application  more  striking.  We  can, 
indeed,  almost  credit  the  assertion,  that  in  his  retirement 
among  the  monks  he  had  committed  the  whole  Bible  to 
memory.  Eschewing,  moreover,  all  such  fanciful  constructions 
as  Augustine  indulged  in,  as,  for  example,  when  he  compared 
the  ten  plagues  with  the  ten  commandments,  one  by  one, 

*  Milman.  Lat  Christ.,  1, 27.  f  Ve  Laud.  Paul.  IV  and  VL 
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Chrysostom  seems  to  have  caught  its  plain,  spiritual  import, 
and  to  be  desirous  of  applying  it  only  to  its  legitimate  use  in 
exposing  the  deceit  of  the  human  heart  and  leading  men  to 
acknowledge  their  need  of  God.  He  had  a  happy  faculty  of 
resolving  the  difficulties  of  Scripture.  For  instance,  the  Euno- 
mians  objected  to  the  true  divinity  of  Christ  those  passages 
in  which  he  represents  himself  as  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
Chrysostom  replied : 

"  A  great  man  may  speak  lowly  of  himself,  and  he  will  not 
on  that  account  be  censured;  for  therein  is  gentle  condescen- 
sion :  but  if  a  man  of  low  estate  speak  highly  of  himself,  he 
cannot  escape  the  accusation  that  attaches  to  the  boaster.  If, 
then,  the  Son  be  inferior  to  the  Father,  he  would  not  have 
employed  expressions  which  make  him  equal  to  the  Father ; 
for  this  were  boastful  presumption.  But  being  equal  to  the 
Father,  he  spoke  lowly  of  himself;  and  this  circumstance  can 
afford  no  ground  for  censure,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  worthy 
of  praise  and  admiration."* 

lie  was  eminently  a  practical  preacher.  It  was  his  custom 
to  preach  many  succeselive  sermons  on  prayer,  or  alms,  enforc- 
ing the  duty  in  every  possible  way  until  he  saw  some  good 
result.  His  enemies  complained  that  he  did  not  give  them 
enough  doctrine.  But  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
away  from  the  effort  to  form  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men,  by 
any  of  those  subtle  discussions  of  which  his  contemporaries  were 
so  fond ;  perhaps  the  rhetorical  bent  of  his  mind  rendered  him 
less  capable  of  them.  When  he  did  approach  any  profound 
subject,  he  would  so  divide  it,  presenting  a  part  at  one  time 
and  reserving  the  rest  for  another  day,  that  its  difficulties  were 
greatly  lessened,  f  He  varied  his  discourses  in  every  way,  now 
raising  difficulties  without  furnishing  a  solution,  now  relieving 
the,  mind  by  a  beautiful  illustration,  now  rousing  it  by  the 
most  exciting  appeals.  "  The  mind  of  the  hearer,"  said  he, 
"should  not  be  always  stretched,  for  it  easily  snaps  asunder; 


•  Neand.  Life  Chrysost.,  278. 

f  Compare  the  five  sermons  on  the  Incomprehensibility  of  God.    Tom.  I, 
444-491. 
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neither  should  it  be  always  slackened,  for  then,  again,  it  be- 
comes slothful.  .  .  .  The  table  must  be  covered  with  various 
dishes  because  the  guests  have  different  tastes."  He  spoke 
slowly  that  all  might  follow,  and  even  advised  the  weak  to 
depart  when  they  had  heard  as  much  as  they  could  carry 
away.  He  introduced  no  jests,  like  Jerome,*  but  by  his  easy 
grace  of  style,  his  dramatic  vividness  in  representing  the 
passions,  his  adaptation  of  religious  truth  to  the  daily  wants 
of  men,  he  wielded  such  a  mastery  over  his  audience  as  few 
have  done,  before  or  since.  We  conclude  with  an  admired- 
example  of  that  "  copia  dicendi,"  which  Cicero  so  frequently 
commends  :f 

"  That  accursed,  that  abhorred  thing,  the  symbol  of  the 
extreme  penalty,  is  now  become  desirable  and  lovely.  For 
the  imperial  diadem  does  not  so  grace  the  brow,  as  does  the 
cross,  more  precious  far  than  the  whole  world ;  and  what  all 
once  Bhuddered  at,  the  very  form  of  it  is  now  sought  by  all. 
So  that  we  find  it  everywhere  among  princes  and  subjects, 
among  women  and  men,  among  maidens  and  matrons,  among 
bond  and  free.  .  .  .  This  glistens  upon  the  "holy  table,  this  at 
the  consecration  of  priests,  this,  again,  with  the  body  of  Christ 
at  his  mystical  supper.  This  you  may  see  exalted  everywhere 
in  houses,  in  markets,  in  deserts,  on  the  highways,  on  moun- 
tain-tops, in  glens,  upon  islands  and  vessels  at  sea,  upon 
couches  at  feasts,  upon  garments  and  weapons,  on  vessels  of 
silver  and  gold,  on  pearls,  in  pictures  on  the  walls,  on  the 
bodies  of  sick  beasts,  on  the  bodies  of  those  possessed  by 
demons,  in  war  and  peace,  by  day  and  night,  in  the  dances  of 
the  joyous,  among  the  bands  of  ascetics;  so  eagerly  do  all 
seek  this  wonderful  gift  and  its  unspeakable  grace.":): 

*  Erasmus.  f  De  Oat,  passim, 

f  Contra  Judaeos,  Tom.  1,  571.    This  is  cited  by  Neander  twice.    Life  of 
Chiysofit,  314.    Hist.  3,  886. 
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Abticle  IL— THE  LAKE  REGION  IN  CENTRAL  AFRI- 
CA, SOUTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  1545-60. 
Petermann^s  Geographieche  Mittheilungen.    Gotha,  1855-61. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  existence  of  one  or  more  large 
bodies  of  water  in  Central  Africa,  South  of  the  Equator,  has 
been  a  question  of  much  discussion  among  geographers.  An 
examination  of  the  various  existing  maps,  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  lakes  which  are  represented  upon  them, 
will  certainly  embarrass  the  geographical  student  unless  he 
is  provided  with  a  historical  commentary.  Even  then  the 
difficulties  will  not  wholly  disappear. 

It  was  a  theory  of  the  ancients,  handed  down  to  us  moderns 
with  various  mutations,  that  the  Nile  took  its  rise  in  marshy 
lakes  near  the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon."  Three  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  the  Portuguese  geographers  described  with 
considerable  preciseness  an  inland  sea  in  Southern  Central 
Africa.  Since  then,  the  position  of  a  continental,  sub-equato- 
rial sea  has  been  indicated  on  the  African  charts, — sometimes 
with  definite  boundaries,  and  sometimes  with  dotted  or  obscure 
outlines  to  show  the  indefiniteness  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing it.  Sometimes  the  lake  has  disappeared  altogether,  drying 
up  like  the  apparent  waters  with  which  a  deceitful  mirage  has 
so  often  tantalized  the  traveler.  Usually,  of  old,  one  large 
body  of  water  was  delineated  on  the  maps,  but  recently  several 
distinct  lakes  have  secured  cartographical  recognition.  This 
last  variation  of  the  programme  has,  however,  made  the  con- 
fusion of  the  general  observer  "worse  coufounded,"  for  the 
different  authorities  not  only  apply  very  different  names  to 
one  and  the  same  lake,  but  they  use  the  same  appellation  for 
totally  different  bodies  of  water.  Our  object,  in  what  follows, 
is  to  help  the  inquirer  in  understanding  these  perplexing  dis- 
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crepancies,  and  especially  in  following  the  most  recent  explo- 
rations. 

One  of  the  principal  investigators  of  African  geography,  is 
Mr.  Wm.  Desborongh  Cooley,  who  did  much  to  render  defi- 
nite the  opinions  prevalent  in  Europe  in  respect  to  the  inland 
waters,  previous  to  the  actual  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years. 
This  well-known  acute  geographer,  the  author  of  "Inner 
Africa  laid  open,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal 
Geographical  Society  of  London  for  1845,  an  article  entitled 
"  Lake  Nyassi,"  in  which  he  reviewed  with  critical  comments 
a  large  amount  of  early  and  modern  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  begins  by  quoting  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who  stated 
in  1518,  that  the  natives  of  Congo  believed  the  river  Zaire  to 
rise  in  a  lake  in  the  interior,  from  which  issues,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  another  great  river,  presumed  at  that  time  to  be  the 
Nile.  No  matter,  says  Mr.  Cooley,  what  may  have  been  the 
lake  intended  in  this  instance  by  the  people  of  Congo,  theory 
and  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  distance  easily  carried  it  into 
the  middle  of  the  continent. 

De  Barros  is  next  quoted,  who  wrote  as  follows  toward  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  From  the  great  lake  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  issue  the  Nile,  the  Zaire,  and  the  great  river,  the 
branches  of  which  encompass  the  Benomotapa,  besides  many 
others  that  are  nameless.  It  is  a  sea  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  navigated  by  many  sail,  and  among  the 
islands  in  it  there  is  one  capable  of  sending  forth  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  *  *  *  According  to  the  accounts  receiv- 
ed from  Congo  and  Sofalah,  the  lake  must  be  a  hundred  leagues 
in  length."  Mr.  Cooley  pursues  the  thread  thus  taken  up 
through  an  intricate  web  of  rumors  and  reports,  ancient  and 
modern.  As  far  as  possible  he  harmonizes  the  conflicting 
statements  of  different  writers,  and  comes  to  this  conclusion, 
that  De  Barros,  Do  Couto,  Dos  Santos  and  Lopez,  all  refer  to 
one  lake,  the  Nyassi,  and  that  a  line  drawn  north  two  hundred 
miles  from  Tete,  (on  the  Zambesi),  and  another  drawn  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  southwest  by  west  from  Kilwa,  will 
meet  on  the  lake  at  no  great  distance,  probably  from  its  south- 
ern termination.     This  was  an  important  advance  in  our 
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knowledge.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Cooley  thus  wrote,  (it 
onght  to  be  remarked),  no  European  had  visited  this  inland 
water.  All  the  statements  which  he  collated  were  derived 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  aboriginal  traders, 
and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  well  known  learning  and 
caution,  geographers  were  naturally  eager  that  his  conclusions 
should  be  brought  to  a  test  by  the  explorations  of  a  really 
trusty  observer.  No  one  could  have  been  more  interested  in 
such  an  inquiry  than  Mr.  Cooley  himself— no  one  has  more 
reason  to  be  glad  of  the  results. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  our  knowledge  of  Lake  Nyassi 
made  hardly  any  progress.  In  1855,  Dr.  Petermann  began  the 
publication  of  the  "  Geographische  Mittheilungen,"  a  journal 
which  has  become  at  once  a  most  powerful  stimulant  of  geo- 
graphical research,  and  the  most  complete  repository  of  all 
discoveries  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  his 
very  first  number  he  gives  a  sketch  of  recent  South- African 
explorations.  Preparatory  to  a  sketch  of  Lake  Ngami,  which 
had  been  then  recently  visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Anderson,  (author  of  a  well  known  book  of  travels),  the 
following  remarks,  in  substance,  are  made  by  the  learned 
editor  just  referred  to.  There  are  two  objects  in  Central 
Africa,  south  of  the  Equator,  he  says,  which  have  attracted 
geographers  and  travelers,  forming  as  it  were  two  central 
points  around  which  other  discoveries  and  enquiries  have 
clustered.  We  refer  to  the  great  Lake  Nya*say  or  Nyassi, 
which  must  be  as  long  as  the  Adriatic,  or  the  Baltic  between 
Stettin  and  Aland,  and  the  Ngami^  of  more  moderate  dimen- 
sions. No  European  has  yet  seen  the  mighty  Nyassa,  but  we 
have  derived  a  knowledge  of  its  existence,  position,  and  size 
from  the  reports  of  the  natives.  If  we  look  at  its  long  undu- 
lating form,  as  seen  displayed  in  the  maps,  it  awakens  sug- 
gestions of  that  great  mystery  of  the  ocean,  the  sea-serpent. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  lake,  in  fact,  is  in  every  respect  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  continues, 
the  Ngami  lake  has  already  been  visited  and  explored  by  many 
Europeans,  although  its  exact  geographical  position  still  re- 
mains undetermined. 
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This  was  published  six  years  ago,  and  will  serve  as  a  base- 
line to  which  may  be  brought  our  further  investigations.  By 
turning  to  almost  any  good  map  of  about  that  time,  the  Lake 
Nyassa  will  be  found  upon  it  stretching  from  a  point  about  12° 
South  Latitude,  and  35°  East  Longitude  from  Greenwidh,  to  a 
point  where  it  is  indefinitely  interrupted  about  8°  South  Lati- 
tude, and  30°  East  Longitude. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  James  Mac- 
Queen  of  London,  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  that  place,  in  which  he  collated  with  much  discrimi- 
nation the  information  respecting  Southern  Central  Africa, 
which  had  been  received  from  Livingstone  and  certain  Portu- 
guese authorities,  Monteiro,  Graga,  and  -others.  Although  he, 
also,  had  no  information  from  an  eye-witness  in  respect  to  the 
inland  sea  or  seas,  yet  he  was  persuaded  that  the  old  Portu- 
guese Lake  Maravi,  or  Nyassa,  was  situated  to  a  considerable 
distance  southeast  of  another  larger  body  of  water,  Lake  Tan- 
ganika,  of  which  it  had  sometimes  been  considered  as  a  part. 
He  accordingly  drew  a  map  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  were  given  with  approximate  exactness.  This  was  another 
progressive  step. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  (1855),  three  letters 
appeared  from  Mr.  Rebmann,  a  German  missionary  stationed 
in  Mombas,  addressed  to  the  Calwer  Missionary  Intelligencer, 
describing  the  inland  sea,  and  giving  a  map  of  it.  In  this 
communication  it  was  stated  that,  according  to  traders'  stories, 
which  the  missionaries  deemed  trustworthy,  the  lake  extended 
from  i°  North  Latitude,  to  13i°  South  Latitude,  and  from23|° 
to  36°  East  Longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  included  an  area  of 
13,600  German  square  miles.  This  gave  it  dimensions  far 
beyond  those  of  any  known  inland  sea.  The  Black  Sea  has 
an  area  of  7,860  German  square  miles,  the  Caspian  7,400,  and 
the  Baltic  7,300.  The  name  of  the  lake  was  said  to  be  Unia- 
mesi,  or  Ukerewe. 

Shortly  after  this  startling  announcement,  came  an  extended 
memoir  from  Mr.  Rebmann,  and  an  elaborately  drawn  sketch 
of  East  and  Central  Africa,  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Erhardt. 
In  both,  the  great  lake  figured  in  all  its  newly  reported 

vol.  xxi.  2 
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majestic  proportions.  The  article  and  the  map  were  pub- 
lished in  Dr.  Petermann's  "Mittheilungen,"  not  without  some 
strictures  both  by  the  editor  and  by  Mr.  Cooley.  In  the 
opinion  of  these  competent  critics,  the  missionaries  had  prob- 
ably attributed  undue  accuracy  to  the  story  of  the  natives,  or 
at  least  had  not  made  enough  allowance  for  the  negro  propen- 
sity to  exaggerate,  which  seems  to  be  as  marked  a  character- 
istic in  Africa  as  it  is  in  "  Cottonia."  Dr.  Petermann  pared 
away  as  much  as  he  well  could  from  the  missionary  reports, 
and  gave  the  probable  dimensions  of  the  lake  as  extending 
from  7°  to,  12°  South  Latitude,  and  from  22£°  to  30|°  East 
Longitude  from  Greenwich,  thus  reducing  it  to  one-third  the 
size  which  had  been  stated  by  Rebmann.  He  so  represented  it 
in  a  little  supplementary  sketch  attached  to  the  chart  of  Reb- 
mann and  Erhardt. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  publication  of  this  memoir  and 
map  awakened  very  general  attention.  Though  regarded  as 
only  partly  correct,  and  preliminary  to  more  accurate  data, 
they  were  still  characterized  by  Dr.  Petermann  as  interest- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  The  full  publication  about  the 
same  time  of  the  widely  extended  researches  of  Dr.  Barth,  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  south, 
greatly  quickened  a  desire,  upon  the  part  of  geographical 
students  and  of  the  intelligent  public,  to  know  something  more 
about  the  region  between  the  fields  explored  by  these  two  re- 
nowned travelers,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the  great  Inner 
Sea. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  competent  explorer  offered  to  solve 
the  problem  if  it  were  possible,  and  at  least  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  the  central  portions  of  Africa,  going  inland  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar.  Major 
Burton,  well  known  at  that  time  by  his  account  of  a  visit  to 
El  Medinah  and  Mecca,  an  officer  in  the  East  Indian  Service  of 
Her  Majesty,  was  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Government,  to 
go  and  see  if  he  could  not  set  the  vexed  question  straight. 
Captain  Speke,  who  had  been  a  previous  fellow  traveler  of 
his,  became  associated  with  him  in  the  new  expedition.     In 
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setting  out  upon  this  journey,  the  supreme  contempt  which 
Burton  felt  for  Erhardt's  statements  is  an  amusive  contrast  to 
the  kindly  reception  which  they  had  met  in  Germany.  "  Mr.. 
Erhardt,"  he  says,  "  an  energetic  member  of  the  hapless 
Mombas  mission,  had,  on  his  return  to  London,  offered  to 
explore  a  vast  mass  of  water  about  the  size  of  the  Caspian, 
which,  from  the  information  of  divers  "natives,"  he  had 
deposited  in  slug  or  leech  shape  in  the  heart  of  intertropical 
Africa,  thus  prolonging  the  old  Maravi  or  Moravian  lake  of 
Portuguese  travelers  and  school  atlases,  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  and  thus  bringing  a  second  deluge  upon  sundry 
provinces  and  kingdoms  thoroughly  well  known  for  the  last 
half  century." 

Major  Burton  left  England  in  September,  1856.  In  June, 
of  the  next  year,  he  set  out  from  the  coast  of  Africa  (opposite 
Zanzibar)  for  the  interior,  going  nearly  due  west.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1858,  he  reached  the  famous  lake,  which  he  found 
called  not  Nyassa,  nor  Ukerewe,  nor  Uniamesi,  but  Tanganika. 
He  thus  describes  his  first  view  of  the  lake.  Having  climbed 
a  steep  and  stony  hill,  by  a  journey  so  fatiguing  that  the 
animals  refused  to  proceed,  the  party  halted  on  the  summit. 
"  What  is  that  streak  of  light  which  lies  below  ?"  he  enquired 
of  Seedy  Bombay,  (one  of  his  negro  porters).  "  I  am  of 
opinion,"  quoth  Bombay,  "  that  that  is  the  water."  _  "  I  gazed 
in  dismay,"  says  Burton  ;  "  the  remains  of  my  blindness,  the 
vail  of  trees,  and  a  broad  ray  of  sunshine  illuminating  but  one 
reach  of  the  lake,  had  shrunk  its  fair  proportions.  Somewhat 
prematurely  I  began  to  lament  my  folly  in  having  risked  life 
and  lost  health  for  so  poor  a  prize,  to  curse  Arab  exaggera- 
tion, and  to  propose  an  immediate  return  with  the  view  of 
exploring  another  lake,  of  which  we  had  been  informed  by 
the  natives,  to  the  north,  and  called  the  Nyanza."  But  advan- 
cing a  few  yards  farther,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  vary- 
*  ing  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles,  burst  upon  his 
view,  "  as  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  basking  in  the 
gorgeous,  tropical  sunshine."  At  last,  European  eyes  had 
fallen  upon  the  long  hidden  waters.  Admiral  Beechey,  as 
President  of  the  Geographical  Society,  had  promised  "immor- 
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tality"  to  the  fortunate  explorer  who  should  first  gain  the 
shore  of  the  mysterious  lake,  and  if  the  Admiral  could  be- 
stow it,  Burton  would  certainly  command  the  prize.  The 
party  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  long  enough 
to  sail  across  it  in  two  directions,  going  nearly  to  its  northern 
terminus,  and  gaining  some  general  information  respecting  its 
extent  toward  the  south,  but  unfortunately  the  native  boatmen 
were  so  unmanageable  that  all  careful  exploration  of  the 
shores  was  quite  impracticable.  Major  Burton  estimates  the 
total  length  of  the  lake  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  its 
breadth  at  an  average  of  twenty,  making  the  circumference 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the  area  about  five 
thousand  miles.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  he  estimated  at 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  water  was  sweet  and  pure,  contrasting  most  pleasantly 
with  the  sweet  and  bitter  wells  which  had  been  visited  on  the 
line  of  march.  He  also  believed  that  the  lake  receives  and 
absorbs  the  whole  river  system  of  that  portion  of  the  central 
African  depression.  No  affluent  was  discovered,  and  Burton 
accounts  for  the  sweetness  of  the  water  by  the  supposition 
that  the  evaporation  and  supply  balance  each  other.  There 
seems  to  be  good  reason,  however,  for  questioning  this  conclu- 
sion. The  general  position  of  the  lake  suggested  to  him  "  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea)  the  idea  of  a  volcano  of  de- 
pression ;  not  like  the  Nyanza,  a  vast  reservoir  formed  by  the 
drainage  of  mountains." 

From  Arab  merchants,  Major  Burton  had  learned,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  that  north  of  Tanganika,  the  lake 
just  described,  there  was  another  larger  lake,  known  as  Nyan- 
za.  Captain  Speke  was  detailed  to  go  in  search  of  it.  After 
a  few  days'  journey  he  came  upon  its  southern  terminus.  He 
found  that  it  lay  about  two  thousand  feet  higher  above  the 
sea  level  than  Lake  Tanganika,  i.  e.  at  an  elevation  of  about 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  point  thus 
visited  by  Speke  lies  not  far  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  northern  point  of  the  Tanganika. 
The  longitude  of  the  Lake  Nyanza  is  very  nearly  32°  47',  and 
its  southern  end  was  fixed  at  2°  30'  south.    Speke  estimated 
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the  breadth  of  the  lake  as  ninety  miles  at  its  southern  end, 
but  he  obtained  no  trusty  information  respecting  its  dimen- 
sions towards  the  north.  He  went  up  a  mountain  and  looked 
off,  but  could  see  nothing  but  "  a  vast  interior  sheet  of  water," 
which  the  Arabs  told  him  extended  for  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles.  To  the  native  name  Nyanza,  Captain  Speke 
added  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  lake  is  now  called 
the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

An  Recount  of  the  discovery  of  these  lakes  was  presented 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  published 
as  a  volume  of  their  journal.  Major  Burton  has  expanded  his 
story  still  more  and  issued  it  as  a  popular  book  of  travels. 
But  in  both  places  we  look  in  vain  for  so  much  definite  infor- 
mation as  we  had  a  right  to  expect  respecting  the  specific 
object  of  his  journey,  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  lakes. 
As  an  apology  for  this,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  head  of  the  expedition  suffered  severely  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  journey  from  fever — enough  to  have  war- 
ranted him,  and  to  have  forced  almost  any  one  else,  to  give  up 
altogether. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  expeditions  now  in 
progress,  from  which  we  may  look  for  further  information  re- 
specting the  inland  lakes. 

1.  Before  the  return  of  Burton  and  Speke,  we  began  to  re- 
ceive intelligence  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  new  expedition  on 
the  Zambesi,  and  we  are  now,  from  time  to  time,  receiving 
important  news  from  him.  He  has  traced  a  branch  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  Shir6,  to  its  origin  in  a  lake  about  ninety  miles 
long,  the  Shirwa,  separated,  he  says,  by  an  isthmus  from  Lake 
Nyassa,  or  Nyanizi.  He  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation respecting  the  length  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Livingstone 
estimated  the  level  of  the  lakes  which  he  visited,  to  be  about 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  which 
gives  it  the  same  elevation  as  the  Tanganika.  The  question 
very  naturally  arises,  whether  the  two  are  not  connected 
either  as  portions  of  the  same  lake,  or  by  some  affluent  of  the 
one,  which  is  an  effluent  of  the  other  ?    It  is  not  improbable 
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that  Dr.  Livingstone  will  push  toward  the  north  and  deter- 
mine the  question. 

2.  Captain  Speke,  in  reporting  his  discovery  of  the  northern 
lake,  Victoria  Nyanza,  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  great 
lake  has  been  considered  the  source  of  that  river,  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  Portuguese  geographers ;  but  although  Captain 
Speke's  conjecture  was  plausible,  it  is  by  no  means  established. 
He  says  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  remarked,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  his  story,  "We  must  send  you  back  there,  Speke."  The 
Captain  was  quite  ready  to  go,  and  on  April  21st,  1860,  having 
obtained  a  good  outfit  (£2,500)  from  the  British  government, 
he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition  in  company  with  Captain 
Grant,  intending  to  regain  his  former  position  and  then  explore 
the  lake  toward  the  north. 

3.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Petherick,  formerly  British  Consul  at 
Chartum,  has  set  out  for  that  place,  intending  to  make  it  a 
point  of  departure  for  an  exploration  southward.  He  will 
follow  the  general  course  of  the  White  Nile,  and  is  confident 
of  meeting  Captain  Speke  near  the  point  where  the  Nile  takes 
its  departure  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  His  agreement  with 
the  Geographical  Society  is  as  follows.  "Consul  Petherick 
undertakes,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  £1,000  towards 
the  expedition  up  the  Nile,  to' place  two  well  armed  boats, 
during  November,  1861,  at  Gondokoro,  with  a  sufficient  stock 
of  grain  to  ensure  to  Captain  Speke  and  his  party  the  means 
of  subsistence  upon  their  arrival  at  that  place.  If  Captain 
Speke  shall  not  arrive  in  November,  1861,  then  Consul  Peth- 
erick shall  proceed  with  an  armed  party  southward,  towards  L. 
Nyanza  to  meet  him.  If  Captain  Speke  Bhall  not  arrive  at 
Gondokoro  before  June,  1862,  Consul  Petherick  promises  to 
assist  Captain  Speke  in  making  any  explorations  which  Captain 
Speke  may  deem  desirable.  It  is  farther  understood,  that  in 
the  event  of  Captain  Speke  not  having  arrived  at  that  time  at 
Gondokora,  Consul  Petherick  shall  not  be  bound  to  remain 
beyond  June,  1862." 

In  respect  to  three  other  expeditions  we  have  less  definite 
knowledge,  and  consequently  less  expectation. 
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4.  In  addition  to  the  parties  already  named,  Giovanni 
Miani,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  formerly  resident  in  Chartum,  set 
out  in  1859,  from  France,  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
proceeding  southward  from  Chartum.  His  party  was  broken 
up  by  disagreement  of  the  members,  but  subsequently  he 
is  said  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  may  yet  accomplish  something. 

5.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  6aid  to  have  furnished  the 
means  for  a  French  expedition  over  nearly  the  same  route. 
Mr.  G.  Lejean,  a  former  traveler  in  Turkey,  set  out  early  in 
1860  for  Chartum,  from  whence  he  hoped  to  go  south  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

6.  Karl  von  der  Decken,  who  had  planned  to  go  inward  from 
Zanzibar  with  Dr.  Eoscher,  to  Lake  Nyassa,  still  hopes  to 
make  the  journey,  although  detained  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Reseller's  death. 

As  a  review  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  recent  explorations  have  entirely  removed  the  old  notions 
that  the  continent  of  Africa  is  only  an  elevated  plateau. 
There  is  upon  the  east,  as  well  as  upon  the  west,  a  coast  range 
of  mountains,  and  between  them,  inland,  there  is  a  very  marked 
depression,  in  which  lie  several  large  fresh  lakes.  The  prob- 
able existence  of  such  a  depression  was  suggested  by  Sir 
Boderick  Murchison,  in  his  Anniversary  Address  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1852.  One  of  these  lakes,  Ngami,  is 
well  known.  A  second,  Dr.  Livingstone  has  recently  brought 
to  our  knowledge  with  some  definiteness,  the  Schirwa.  Two 
others  we  begin  to  feel  certain  about,  Nyassa  and  Tanganika. 
The  new  discovery  in  the  north,  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  that 
toward  which  we  look  with  most  eager  curiosity. 
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Article  III.— HOW  TO  ACCOMMODATE  A  WORSHIPER. 

JQOION  oikov  oucodoptiitTi  ftoi  ;  Acts  vii,  49. 

When  that  Christian  soldier,  General  Havelock,  was  in 
India,  he  held  a  prayer  meeting  with  his  soldiers  in  the  Shivey 
Dagoon  pagoda,  and  let  the  idols  hold  the  candles  for  the 
service.  It  was  the  best  use  ever  made  of  pagan  shrine.  But 
if  his  purpose  had  been  to  establish  a  permanent  place  of 
Christian  worship,  he  would  have  treated  the  Shivey  Dagoon 
to  a  thorough  transformation.  An  idol  temple  does  not  offer 
the  most  convenient  forms  for  Christian  use ;  a  truism  which 
might  well  be  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Eomans  of  the 
fifth  century — for  after  Alaric  had  desolated  the  pagan  tem- 
ples of  the  metropolis,  and  the  Christians  began  to  occupy 
them,  they  found  those  unhallowed  structures  required  not 
pious  lustrations  alone,  but  architectural  readjustments  as  well, 
to  fit  them  for  the  abode  of  the  true  God.  The  history  of 
architecture  from  that  day  to  this  does  not  show  however,  a 
complete  renovation  of  the  art  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  a 
purer  faith.  The  transition  of  pagan  types  into  Christian 
was  never  a  finished  process.  Heathen  art  built  the  primitive 
basilica,  and  is  perpetuated  to  our  own  day  in  the  abbeys  and 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages.  Even  the  principal  churches 
of  England,  and  many  of  our  finest  structures  at  home,  adhere 
to  the  rubrics  of  olden  time,  and  arrange  themselves  in  forms 
well  enough  adapted  to  the  ostentation  of  Catholicism,  but  too 
cumbrous  for  the  simpler  service  of  the  protestant  faith.  And 
as  we  say  of  the  idol  temple,  so  of  the  massive  and  ornate 
cathedral,  architecture  can  furnish  us,  and  ought,  with  edi- 
fices more  suitable  for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  the  preach- 
ing of  his  word.  The  magnificent  memorials  of  religious  art, 
left  by  the  passing  ages  to  be  the  wonder  of  Christendom  and 
the  home  of  its  faith,  have  well  nigh  completed  their  mission. 
They  are  to  our  blind  admiration  not  so  much  houses  of  wor- 
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ship,  as  houses  to  be  worshiped.  They  remain  monuments  to 
the  genius  and  the  lavish  outlay  of  their  builders.  To  perpet- 
uate such  temples  of  art,  it  would  seem,  must  6trike  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  speedy  diffusion  of  the  gospel  among  the  masses. 
They  could  neither  express  the  simple  faith  of  the  people,  nor 
afford  them  the  readiest  access  to  the  preached  word. 

It  is  a  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  H.  Wotton — "  Well  build- 
ing hath  three  conditions;  Commodity,  Firmness,  and  De- 
light." Commodity  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  chief;  Firm- 
ness support  it;  Delight  enrich  it.  The  order  is  too  often 
reversed,  and  the  last  is  made  first.  Delight  is  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  front,  and  Commodity  must  walk  humbly  after — if 
indeed  it  goes  at  all.  The  popular  taste  demands  style  and 
finish  ;  if  the  substantial  convenience  of  the  worshiper  stand 
in  the  way,  that  is  of  less  moment  and  may  be  sacrificed.  "  It 
must  be  confessed,"  says  a  recent  English  writer,  "  that  our  an- 
cestors did  not  offer  much  temptation  to  people  to  come  to 
church  by  the  comforts  they  provided  for  them  when  they  got 
there."  The  admission  may  be  endorsed  for  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  for  a  later  date.  Have  we  learned  yet,  from  art, 
or  even  from  experience,  how  to  adjust  the  interior  of  the 
church  edifice  to  the  simple  wants  of  the  worshiper?  A  model 
church,  every  way  adapted  to  its  spiritual  uses,  and  that  too 
irrespective  of  size,  cost,  material,  or  architectural  style,  is  it 
not  an  event  hitherto  rarely  chronicled  in  the  records  of  the 
building  craft  ?  If  the  signs  of  the  times  showed  a  genuine 
advance  of  the  religious  community  in  that  direction,  if  there 
were  a  manifest  convergence  of  Christian  art  upon  that  final 
result,  then  we  could  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  sub- 
missively await  the  lingering  millennium  of  meeting-houses. 
There  are  churches  indeed — a  few — whose  interior  arrange- 
ments do  approach  the  true  ideal.  They  are  exceptions — and 
very  rare  exceptions.  Beyond  the  principles  of  our  fathers, 
there  is  little  progress  in  the  general  routine  of  church  building. 
Sometimes  the  gnomon  on  the  dial  has  shown  a  retrograde 
movement.  There  is  a  fine  freestone  edifice  now  receiving 
the  last  touches  of  decoration  in  a  neighboring  city,  in  which 
the  builder  has  readmitted  that  awkward  relic  of  antiquity, 
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the  Bquare  pew.  We  can  only  protest.  What  right  has  any 
architect  or  building  committee  to  seat  a  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion so  that  the  preacher  must  level  his  logic  at  the  backs  of 
their  heads  ? 

The  purpose  of  a  church  edifice — let  us  hold  our  minds  to  a 
definite  conception  of  that.  What  is  a  church  edifice  ?  Gen- 
erically,  a  house  of  worship ;  specifically,  a  house  of  prayer, 
praise,  and  scripture  exposition.  Now,  can  the  whole  interior 
be  so  arranged  and  fitted  as  to  facilitate  each  and  all  of  these 
parts  of  the  service  ?  If  so,  it  cannot  be  wise  to  build  in  favor 
of  one  to  the  detriment  of  another ;  it  would  be  absolutely 
wanton  to  finish  and  furnish  with  an  impartial  disregard  to 
them  all.  We  need  not  therefore  try  to  adapt  the  stately 
cathedral  to  the.  wants  of  our  faith.  Simple  protestantism 
would  wander  a  stranger  in  the  solemn  gloom  of  column  and 
aisle,  transept,  chapel,  and  dome.  It  could  find  for  itself  there 
no  abiding-place.  Those  very  magnitudes,  under  which  it 
seeks  a  home,  conspire  to  repel.  For  what  is  the  mission  of 
religion  ?  Is  it  only  a  grand  liturgy  ?  The  world  has  been 
long  enough  overawed  by  that.  What  the  world  needs  now 
is,  to  be  illuminated  by  the  radiance  of  her  teaching — not  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  cloud  of  her  presence.  "  Gk>,  preach 
the  gospel," — that  is  her  errand;  preach  it— preach  it;  not 
simply  pray  over  it,  and  chant  Te  Deum  to  it,  and  burn  in- 
cense around  it,  and  dramatize  it  with  pictures  and  robes,  and 
traverse  and  countermarch  it  with  processions.  Preach  it ! 
Unfold  it  to  the  race.  Interpret,  explain,  apply.  Make  it 
clear,  as  the  limpid  waters.  Make  it  vital,  as  the  breathing 
air.  Make  it  cheering,  as  the  sunlight.  Make  it  dazzling  as 
heaven,  and  grand  as  eternity.  Make  men  know  it,  and  feel 
it,  and  love  it.  You  cannot  overestimate  the  preaching  of  the 
word.  Among  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  system,  its 
founder  made  this  instrumentality  the  chief.  "  Go,  preach 
the  gospel."  "  Faith  cometh  by  hearing," — "  and  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?" 

This  divinely  appointed  order  we  acknowledge  and  act 
upon.  Where  the  gospel  is  lacking,  we  send  the  preacher. 
The  preacher  enforces  the  truth.     The  truth  is  the  forerunner 
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of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  converts,  and  gathers  the  converted 
into  a  church.  The  church  educates  her  young  men,  makes 
them  preachers,  puts  them  in  other  destitute  places  with  the 
same  original  commision,  "  Go,  preach."  At  each  of  these 
points  the  process  is  repeated.  It  is  by  preaching,  Christian- 
ity propagates  itself.  The  preaching  of  the  word  is  the  seed ; 
the  gathered  church  is  the  ripe  fruit,  and  contains  in  itself  or- 
ganically the  germs  for  future  ripe  and  seed  bearing  churches. 
In  accordance  with  this  fact,  thus  runs  the  apostolic  charge  to 
the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus :  "  Preach  the  word  ;  be  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long 
suffering  and  doctrine."  That  is  the  prime  business  of  the 
minister  ordained;  that  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  church 
built.  And  the  same  energetic  pen  put  the  case  thus  to  the 
church  whose  orthodoxy  then  gave  no  sign  that  her#  future 
career  would  be  marked  by  the  sinking  of  the  preacher  in  the 
priest ;  "whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall 
be  saved ;  how  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
Preacher?" 

This  being  the  great  purpose  of  our  churches,  we  ask, 
are  there  any  defects  in  their  ordinary  arrangement,  which 
tend  to  defeat  or  impede  that  purpose  ?  We  think  there  are. 
Those  surely  are  defects — to  write  no  harsher  name — which 
embarrass  either  the*  hearer  or  the  preacher  in  the  one  great 
aim  of  the  service. 

The  hearer  comes  to  hear  the  word.  He  enters  the  church. 
How  is  the  interior  fitted  for  his  reception  ?  It  presents  some 
features  which  distract  his  mind,  and  some  which  discommode 
his  body  ;  and  both  seriously  disturbing  his  worship.  Among 
the  former  must  be  classed  the  deceptive  decorations.  He 
finds  the  walls  elaborately  wrought  into  panel  and  cornice 
and  niche,  amply  be-figured  with  arabesque  in  imitative  re- 
lief. A  slight  inspection  suffices  to  betray  them.  They  are 
unreal.  They  are  a  painted  semblance.  His  mind  recoils 
from  the  deception.  He  looks  upward ;  there  surely  can  be 
no  falsehood  between  him  and  heaven.     But  there  is.     The 
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ceiling  is  emblazoned  with  a  superb  bedizenmcnt  like  the  solar 
system,  in  which  the  disk  of  the  ventilator  holds  the  place  of 
the  sun,  and  sends  out  unintelligible  radii  to  surrounding 
orbits  of  russet  and  drab,  beyond  which  pallid  comets  and 
nebulae  are  flung  off  into  the  more  distant  angles.  The  whole 
ceiling  is  a  chaos  of  unreal  and  fantastic  phenomena.  And 
the  neophyte  learns  that  these  gyrations  of  pencil  and  brush 
constitute  artistically  a  "  fresco," — and  morally  a  falsehood. 
And  they  expect  him  to  worship  the  Source  of  truth  in  a  tem- 
ple whose  very  first  principles  of  embellishment  are  based  on 
deception !  The  service  begins.  The  preacher  stands  forth 
to  maintain  the  solemn  facts  of  the  immutable  word.  But 
there  is  a  silent  preaching  behind  him — a  preaching  of  lies. 
The  wall  has  the  effrontery  to  parade  an  alcove  which  it  ought 
to  have  indeed,  but  has  not — and  we  know  it  has  not ;  an 
alcove,  with  column  and  carving  to  delight  the  eye,  and  arch- 
ing concave  to  echo  the  preacher's  voice.  And  against  these 
mendacious  curves  lean  the  straight  backs  of  sofa  and  chair,  as 
if  they  were  set  there  on  purpose  to  betray  the  impossibility 
of  the  thing,  to  be  a  standing  protest  against  the  falsity.  We 
went  into  a  beautiful  church  the  other  day — a  church  whose 
Corinthian  columns  and  panelled  walls  and  reticulate  ceiling 
were  good  and  truthful.  There  was  a  real  apsis  behind  the 
desk ;  but  within  it,  at  that  very  moment,  the  decorations, 
genine  at  every  other  point  in  the  auditorium,  were  being 
imitated  here  in  colors !  Here  where  the  eyes  of  the  assembly 
must  oftenest  rest,  the  fellow  must  fabricate  a  monstrous  He ! 
We  thought  we  had  got  used  to  treason  in  unexpected  places ; 
but  here  was  a  disloyalty  to  the  sovereign  truthfulness  of  art 
which  did  take  us  by  surprise.  The  recess  ought  always,  by 
the  way,  to  be  constructed  on  some  curve — as  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  remark  again.  But  if  you  have  made  it  square, 
let  it  stay  so ;  do  not  try,  as  this  man  was  doing,  to  make  us 
believe  it  was  a  curve,  by  painting  it  a  curve.  One  of  the 
largest  churches  in  New  England  has  a  square  recess ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thanking  the  artist  for  not  trying  to  make  it  any- 
thing but  square ;  he  has  painted  a  curtain — a  yellow  satin 
curtain,  with  gold  tassels  and  fringe.     To  be  sure,  a  curtain 
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behind  the  pulpit  is  an  abomination  under  any  circumstances ; 
a  painted  curtain  tenfold  more  an  abomination  ;  but  then  the 
painter — good  honest  fellow — did  not  try  to  spoil  the  recess 
itself;  we  are  grateful  for  being  suffered  to  see  plainly  for  once 
that  it  is  square. 

Let  not  these  criticisms  be  thought  to  intrude  on  the  canon- 
ized works  of  the  masters.  Their  mural  decorations  were 
fresco.  This  is  not.  It  assumes  a  name  and  dignity  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled.  We  do  not  forget  what  his  friend  Vasari 
said  of  Michael  Angelo — that  he  "considered  fresco  .fit  for 
men,  oil  painting  fit  only  for  women  and  the  luxurious  and 
idle."  Eaphael  must  have  held  the  same  opinion  ;  his  grand- 
est subjects  were  done  in  fresco.  So  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  So 
indeed  all  the  best  artists  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth.  And  what  were  their  frescos  ?  They 
were  groupings  of  living  forms — human,  angelic,  sometimes 
even  the  divine.  Such  decorations  the  mind  can  instantly 
comprehend.  The  effect  is  the  same  with  that  of  any  truthful 
picture.  There  is  no  deception.  We  know  it  is  a  picture. 
We  know  the  artist  meant  it  to  be  a  picture.  There  is  no 
painful  debating  within  to  decide  whether  we  are  being  im- 
posed upon.  We  feel  no  distrust.  We  harbor  no  suspicion. 
We  give  ourselves  up  to  the  grandeur  of  the  design,  and  the 
marvel  of  its  execution.  But  we  instinctively  repel  the  sug- 
gestion that  such  masters  could  lend  themselves  to  the  tricks 
of  modern  pseudo-fresco,  and  make  our  holiest  places  dissem- 
ble. Think  of  Michael  Angelo  painting  an  angle  or  an  arch 
where  neither  arch  nor  angle  existed,  or  embossing  a  wall  with 
arabesque  in  relief,  where  the  wall  lay  smooth  and  bare ! 

It  may  be  indeed  that  modern  decoration  takes  the  name 
"  fresco,"  only  by  sufferance.  Call  it  what  you  please.  We 
challenge  not  the  name,  but  the  thing.  The  title  you  give  it 
does  not  redeem  its  untruthfulness.  There  is  an  intrinsic  mis- 
representation in  it ;  and  our  protest  is  against  that.  An  hon- 
est mind  is  repelled  by  it.  Somebody  has  told  us  that  once  upon 
a  time,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yale,  held  in  the 
Center  Church,  while  the  audience  were  waiting  through  a  hot 
summer  morning  for  the  speakers,  a  little  bird  entered  the 
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open  window,  and  attracted  general  admiration  by  the  grace 
of  its  form,  and  the  dancing  pirouette  of  its  flight  around  the 
dome.  Tired  at  last  of  its  airy  gambols,  it  attempted  to  alight 
on  the  cornice ;  but,  alas,  the  cornice  was  painted !  All  that 
superb  molding  which  swept  so  grandly  around  the  walls 
was  but  an  imitation.  The  poor  flutterer,  surprised  but  not 
disheartened,  tried  again,  and  again,  and  again ;  and  finally, 
spurning  the  painted  impostor  which  gave  it  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  its  feet,  away  it  rose  through  the  open  window  of  the 
dome,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  Yet  not  until  it  had  shown  an 
image  to  many  thoughtful  minds,  how  the  soul  is  repelled  by 
the  same  untruthfulness — how  it  endeavors  to  confide  in  the 
shadowy  appearances  of  art — and  how  betrayed,  again  and 
again,  it  spurns  the  mockery. 

There  is  a  church  recently  "  improved,"  (save  the  mark  !)  in 
which  we  have  often  worshiped,  where  one  might  fancy  the 
god  of  imitation  had  his  original  apotheosis.  His  image  and 
superscription  are  everywhere.  The  desk  is  imitation  rose- 
wood. Its  base  and  balustrade  are  imitation  Egyptian  marble. 
The  pews  are  imitation  walnut.  The  pillars  are  imitation 
oak.  Even  the  carpeting,  imitation  tapestry  on  the  platform, 
imitation  Brussels  in  the  aisles.  Imitation  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  a  wonder  the  walls  too  were  not  bespread  with 
some  false  surface ;  it  would  at  least  have  relieved  the  eye ;  but 
these  alone  were  left  untouched.  It  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion by  figures  that  the  whole  carpentry  of  the  interior  could 
have  been  done  with  a  tasteful  selection  of  real  woods,  var- 
nished on  the  native  grain,  with  far  better  effect,  and  at  no 
greater  cost.  As  to  the  walls,  the  naked  white  is  too  much  for 
the  eyes,  and  modern  fresco  is  too  much  for  the  patience ;  the 
via  media  would  be  to  tint  them. 

So  much  for  things  that  vex  the  worshiper  mentally.  There 
are  some  that  vex  him  bodily.  There  are  columns  needlessly 
bulky,  each  of  which  eclipses  a  long  row  of  unfortunates  pre- 
destined to  sit  behind  it.  There  are  galleries  with  the  second 
and  third  tiers  of  seats  hidden  by  the  first ;  an  unlucky  ex- 
ample of  which  is  just  being  perpetrated  in  a  fine,  new  church  in 
the  steepled  metropolis  of  New  England.     But  worst  of  all — 
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the  pews ;  that  honeycomb  of  boxes  on  the  floor,  which  we 
tacitly  mean  when  arguing  about  that  grave  misnomer 
"  church  accomodations."  In  how  many  churches  do  they 
"  accommodate  ?"  The  pews  of  the  English  parish  churches 
arc  in  some  instances  models  of  discomfort ;  the  seat  narrow 
and  perfectly  horizontal,  the  back  high  and  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular, the  top  rail  sometime  a  bulging  Gothic  trefoil,  which 
indents  an  aching  furrow  across  the  luckless  shoulders  that 
lean  against  it.  The  straight-backed  boxes  of  most  of  our 
New  England  meeting-houses  built  by  the  last  generation  are  in 
similar  style,  and  present  equal  advantages  to  the  incumbent. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  old  fashioned  pew  which  could 
not  live  an  hour  without  outliving  their  usefulness.  One  of 
them  we  are  now  rid  of — the  old  hinged  seats,  which  tumbled 
up  when  our  forefathers  rose  for  the  long  prayer,  and  came 
down  with  the  Amen,  like  a  scattering  rattle  of  musketry. 
These  have  gone ;  and  our  relief  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
late-arrived  Dutch  traveler  at  the  country  inn,  who  could  only 
be  accommodated  in  an  over  crowded  rtfom,  where  two  of  the 
pre-occupants  were  already  with  drowsy  snore  apostrophizing 
the  night;  all  at  once  the  duet  became  a  solo;  "Tank 
heaven  !"  ejaculated  the  Hollander,  "  one  of  dem  ish  dead !" 
All  that  was  mortal  of  the  slamming  seat  is  now  happily  de- 
funct. We  fervently  wish  a  like  destiny  to  its  comrade  on 
hinges,  the  pew  door.  We  consider  the  pew  door  an  intrinsic 
inhospitality.  It  is  a  hint  of  ostracism.  '  It  is  a  standing  in- 
vitation to  strangers  to  seek  for  religious  privileges  where  the 
gospel  is  dispensed  to  open  6lips.  The  classic  wit,  who  came 
out  from  an  unsuccessful  stroll  up  the  broad  aisle  and  back,  con- 
densed a  whole  page  of  philosophy  and  a  whole  chapter  of  un- 
civil experiences  into  his  adroit  plea  for  not  staying  to  the 
service — upudor  vetat  /" 

The  circular  pew,  which  is  coining  so  generally  into  use,  is 
every  way  an  improvement  on  the  old  angular  discomforts.  It 
comes  from  a  natural  instinct.  If  you  have  seen  a  group  of  isl- 
anders gathered  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa  and  palm,  to  hear 
the  story  of  the  Cross  from  the  lips  of  the  missionary,  you  have 
noticed  how  each  individual  seats  himself  facing  the  preacher. 
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The  lines  which  bound  the  group  are  consequently  curved 
lines — segments  of  concentric  circles,  whose  radii  meet  at  the 
feet  of  the  speaker.  So  with  a  ship's  company  listening  to  the 
chaplain ;  so  the  mob  gathering  to  hear  the  harangue  of  the 
street  orator ;  the  assemblages  at  picnics ;  and  even  the  war- 
riors at  an  Indian  pow-wow.  When  left;  to  choose  their  posi- 
tions, it  is  as  natural  for  audiences  to  fall  into  the  circular  form 
as  it  is  for  the  drop  to  round  itself  into  the  globule.  If  there- 
fore in  our  churches  we  can  bend  the  pews  out  of  the  rectilinear 
into  the  curve,  it  will  only  be  adjusting  them  to  the  common 
instinct  of  every  man.  It  will  cost  more ;  but  may  we  not 
save  the  extra  outlay  by  retrenchment  somewhere  else  ?  Is  it 
so  important,  for  instance,  to  raise  the  loftiest  spire,  as  it  is  to 
seat  the  audience  favorably  ?  We  need  not  so  much  to  over- 
top our  neighbors,  as  to  accommodate  ourselves.  If  fifty  feet 
off  the  spire,  or  the  exchange  of  so-called  fresco  for  truthful 
tinting,  or  a  simpler  style  of  ornament,  or  a  plainer  upholster- 
ing, will  meet  the  additional  expenditure,  will  not  Christian 
architecture  make,  and  our  Master  accept  the  sacrifice  ?  In 
churches  which  could  not  afford  the  expense,  we  have  seen  in 
one  or  two  instances  a  convenient  compromise, — straight  pews 
built  on  the  chords  of  the  same  arcs  on  which  the  circular 
would  have  stood ;  and  this  arrangement  was  found  to  be  both 
more  convenient  and  more  tasteful  than  the  right  angles  of  old. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  lusus  architectural  which 
embarrass  the  worshiper ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  we  believe, 
the  remedies. 

There  are  some  things  which  embarrass  the  preacher.  He 
is  affected  indeed  by  everything  which  affects  his  hearers.  If 
they  are  in  any  way  unfavorably  situated  for  giving  him  their 
attention,  the  difficulty  of  his  getting  and  holding  their  atten- 
tion to  the  truths  he  brings  must  be  proportionately  increased. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  specialties  in  architectural  blundering 
which  annoy  him  directly,  and  sometimes  gravely. 

One  is,  that  our  churches  are  not  always  constructed  upon 
true  acoustic  principles.  It  is  only  five  years  since  one  of  our 
scientific  men,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  made  this  statement :  "  While 
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Bound,  in  connection  with  its  analogies  to  light,  and  in  its  ab- 
stract principles,  has  been  investigated  within  the  last  fifty 
years  with  a  rich  harvest  of  results,  few  attempts  have  been 
successfully  made  to  apply  these  principles  to  practical  purpo- 
ses."* And  this  conclusion  was  reached  "  after  visiting  the 
principal  halls  and  churches  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston."  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  Voice  to  "  fill "  an  ordinary 
apartment.  But  in  large  halls  for  public  addresses,  there  are 
elements  in  the  calculation  beyond  the  mere  dimensions ;  as 
for  instance,  the  echo.  It  is  not  enough  that  so  many  cubic 
yards  of  space  be  roofed  in — so  many  as  perhaps  might  not 
surpass  the  reach  of  almost  any  man's  lung-power.  There 
must  be  proportionate  collocation  of  walls  and  pillars  and  ceil- 
ing; careful  study  of  hights  and  distances,  surface  and  projec- 
tion. A  mis-grouping  of  these  will  sometimes  throw  back  the 
voice  with  a  resonance  which  fills  all  the  intervals  of  sound, 
and  defeats  the  clearest  enunciation ;  and  sometimes  will  catch 
and  dissipate  the  tones  before  they  can  reach  the  more  distant 
hearers.  A  trying  case  of  the  latter  description  was  pointed 
out  to  us  a  few  months  ago — a  new  church,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  dedicatory  services  were  mere  pantomime 
to  the  rear  half  of  the  assembly ;  they  saw  the  motions,  but 
they  heard  nothing.  A  sounding  board,  necessarily  an  intruder, 
has  been  since  introduced ;  but  the  ban  of  malformation  is  writ- 
ten there,  and  no  subsequent  renaissance  can  expunge  it.  Is  it 
not  true  that  many  a  "  minister's  sore  throat "  can  be  traced  to 
the  hoarse  exertions  of  the  unfortunate  preacher  to  "  fill "  his 
misshapen  church  ?  Will  not  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  con- 
tinue to  decimate  the  clerical  ranks  until  our  architects  shall 
give  us  churches  less  difficult  for  the  voice  ?  The  effort  of  the 
preacher  to  make  himself  heard  is  greatly  diminished  by  a  con- 
cave reflecting  surface  behind  him.  Put  a  recess  in  the  rear 
of  the  stand,  constructed  upon  parabolic  or  ellipsoidal  curves, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  the  speaker  a  little  inside  of  its 
focus;  sent  abroad  by  a  vocal  reflector  like  that,  his  words 
would  go  clearly  and  distinctly  into  every  region  of  the  house, 

*  Prot  Henry.    Smithsonian  Report,  1856,  p.  223. 
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and  that  too  with  little  more  than  half  the  effort  made  to  fill 
an  audience  room  of  the  ordinary  sort.  And  it  need  not  be  a 
bald  cavity.  You  may  give  it  the  decorative  finish  of  either 
of  the  orders  which  admit  the  arch  at  all.  You  may  embellish 
and  make  it  a  most  ornamental  relief  to  the  wall,  as  well  as 
the  most  useful  aid  to  the  voice.  # 

Another  restraint  is  forced  on  the  preacher  almost  universally 
by  the  inaptness  of  the  platform  and  desk.     The  platform  is 
disproportionately  high.     The  minister  need  not  be  lifted  out 
of  the  range  of  the  people.    A  slight  rise  on  the  main  floor 
answers  all  the  conditions  of  the  case.    The  preacher  can  see 
the  people,  and  the  people  the  preacher.    Above  that,  every 
inch  of  elevation  is  an  inch  of  isolation,  sundering  the  speaker 
from  his  audience,  chilling  him  and  dulling  them.     With  gal- 
leries, this  elevation  must  be  increased.     But  we  will  hazard 
the  assertion,  that  where  there  are  no  galleries,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  platforms,  if  reduced  in  hight  one- 
half,  will  be  increased  in  convenience  tenfold.     The  preacher 
need  not  be  lifted  out  of  the  close  neighborhood  of  his  people's 
sympathies.     Let  him  look  abroad  on  a  sea  of  faces,  not  down 
on  a  sea  of  heads.     For  that  purpose  you  need  not  mount  him 
in  a  rood  loft,  up  among  the  rafters.     Do  let  the  poor  man 
stand  down  somewherfe  near  those  he  is  talking  to.     In  an  audi- 
torium which  will  seat  a  thousand  persons,  the  feet  of  the 
preacher  need  not  be  above  the  heads  of  the  audience.     Even 
in  the  case  where  there  are  galleries,  the  platform  is  invariably 
pushed  up  to  a  needless  hight ;  and  that,  in  part,  for  the  reason 
that  the  galleries  themselves  are  so  high.     Both  could  be,  and 
should  be  lowered.     Then  having  graduated  the  point  of  ele- 
vation,— having^given  the  preacher  his  *ou  tfrw  somewhere  with- 
in reasonable  vicinage  of  his  hearers,  do  not  pile  on  it  a  pulpit 
of  sufficient  enormity  to  over-cancel  the  kindness.     If  you 
would  astonish  your  minister  with  the  j-us  civifati*,  if  you 
would  give  him  the  unwonted  freedom  of  the  place,  try  the 
effect  of  a  simple  table  or  a  light  movable  desk ;  but  I  adjure 
you,  Messrs.  Bureau  of  Construction,  do  not  wall  Mm  about 
with  a  huge  bastion  of  mahogany  and  make  him  a  prisoner. 
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We  are  confident  that  these  and  similar  alterations  in  the  fit- 
ting of  onr  churches  would  remove  many  hindrances  from  the 
way  of  freely  preaching  and  attentively  hearing  the  gospel. 
Whenever  Christian  Art  shall  amend  her  models  with  this 
purpose  in  view,  there  needs  no  divination  to  assure  us  that  the 
church  on  earth  will  be  in  a  condition  to  gather  more  trophies 
than  now.  We  commiserate  those  parishes  whose  legacy  from 
sainted  generations  comes  down  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  edi- 
fice, charged  with  memories  of  deeds  and  men  canonized  in 
history,  and  therefore  too  sacred  to  be  approached  by  the  rude 
hand  of  modern  renovation.  Let  our  fathera'  House  of  Prayer 
stand,  reverend,  untouched.  We  venerate  it.  It  sheltered  the 
noble  and  pure  of  a  better  day.  It  witnessed  the  worship  of 
men  who  knew  better  to  build  states  than  to  build  houses ;  who 
thought  less  of  fabricating  the  beams  of  the  woods  into  archi- 
tectural forms  than  of  adjusting  the  grand  principles  of  liberty 
and  religion  into  the  ground-work  of  a  free  empire.  Because 
such  men  bowed  in  that  sanctuary  of  antiquity,  we  revere  it. 
We  approach  it  in  silence.  We  enter  with  uncovered  heads. 
Up  the  aisle,  still  creaking  with  the  echo  of  their  firm  tread, 
we  reverently  wander-  We  place  ourselves  with  dim  awe  in 
the  old  square  pew  where  they  once  sat.  We  timidly  lift  our 
eyes  up  the  dizzy  old  pulpit,  under  whose  pendant  sounding 
board  we  almost  expect  to  hear  the  service  begun  by  some 
risen  Mather  reading  the  olden  rhyme,  and  then  half  conscious- 
ly turn  to  the  ancient  gallery,  to  see  if  among  the  singers  we 
shall  recognize  John  Alden  and  the  maidenly  Priscilla.  Let 
them  stand  just  as  they  were — gallery,  pulpit,  and  pew ;  gro- 
tesque carving,  and  cornice  fringed  with  quaint  little  cubes, 
and  sounding  board  decorate  with  curious  loopings  and  wrig- 
glings  of  hoop  iron.  Let  them  stand,  remembrancers  of  the 
wonderful  past.  But  shall  we  build  like  them?  Shall  we  take 
the  fresh  timbers  from  the  forest,  or  the  newly  cleaved  blocks 
from  the  quarry,  and  fashion  them  to  the  same  hallowed  un- 
couthness  ?  No.  Let  us  leave  the  unarchitectural  forms,  but 
preserve  the  holy  faith,  of  the  fathers.  Their  untutored  art 
bequeathed  to  us  many  errors ;  their  simplicity,  their  reverence, 
their  devotion,  we  may  safely  copy.    No  man  frames  his  ship 
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with  kettle  bows,  because  his  great  grandsire,  of  happy  mem- 
ory, used  long  years  ago  to  sail  a  Bombay  teak-built  Indiaman, 
out  of  whose  lazy  hulk  he  could  never  persuade,  with  the  fair- 
est gale,  more  than  five  reluctant  knots.  There  is  a  sharper 
build  now,  that  promises  quicker  voyage  and  speedier  profits. 
Equally  idle  for  us  on  shore  to  embarrass  the  House  of  God 
with  the  cumbrous  configuration  which  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  laid  on  the  shelf  beside  the  forgotten  model  of  the 
Indiaman.  Those  frigid  forms  repress  the  freeness  and  chill 
the  ardor  of  the  gospel.  Repudiate  them.  Give  them  over  to 
the  realm  of  the  past.  Though  inscribed  all  over  with  hal- 
lowed memories,  it  is  mistaken  tenderness  to  sacrifice  to  the 
dead  the  wants  of  the  living.  The  present  must  not  suffer  by 
our  cherishing  the  past.  The  pasha  of  Egypt  cannot  forget 
that  the  catacombs  which  burrow  the  hills  for  miles  around 
his  favorite  Alexandria,  must  once  have  been  fraught  with  the 
most  sacred  associations  of  the  human  heart.  But  it  does  not 
forbid  his  making  heavy  drafts  of  material  from  those  sepul- 
chral quarries,  to  reconstruct  into  public  works  which  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  living.  lie  finds  no  spectral  men-at- 
arms  entombed  there  to  guard  the  long-buried  adamantine 
treasure.  Nor  need  our  ancient  churches  refuse  their  conse- 
crated stones  to  the  importunity  of  recreating  Art.  The  hand 
of  a  purer  architecture  can  repile  the  hallowed  material  in 
more  shapely  form  for  the  Bame  holy  use,  "bringing  forth  the 
headstone  with  shoutings,  crying  Grace,  Grace,  unto  it." 
"  And  the  glory  of  this  latter  House  shall  be  greater  than  the 
former." 
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Aoticlb  IV.— PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  LORD  BACON. 

Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  unpublished  papers. 
By  William  Hepwobth  Dixon,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
1861.    8vo.  pp.  424.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Bacon.  By  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds.  Knickerbocker,  April, 
1861,  page  378. 

The  moral  character  of  Lord  Bacon  has  always  been  a 
nuisance  to  the  friends  both  of  science  and  morality.  The 
deriders  of  the  former  have  pointed  to  him  as  a  proof  of  the 
pernicious  influence  of  great  scientific  acquirements.  The 
friends  of  the  latter  have  been  constantly  taunted  with  the  de- 
pravity of  one  whose  maxims  lie  at  the  foundation  of  systems 
of  morality.  Any  man  who  could  justly  rescue  the  reputation 
of  the  great  philosopher  from  the  load  of  opprobrium  under 
which  it  has  sunk  would  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race.  When  therefore  we  saw  a  work  advertised,  with 
a  pretentious  assurance  that  the  author  had  had  access  to  new 
sources  of  information,  from  which  the  purity  of  Lord  Bacon's 
character  would  be  established,  we  eagerly  bought  the  book 
and  read  it  with  avidity.  But  we  were  soon  compelled  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Dixon's  Personal  History  of  Lord 
Bacon  is  a  failure  and  a  cheat.  There  is  in  it  scarcely  any- 
thing new,  except  a  few  letters  written  to  himself  and  an  elder 
brother,  when  boys  or  young  men,  by  their  mother,  and  their 
answers,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  mothers  of 
those  days  had  much  the  same  maternal  fears  and  anxieties  as 
those  of  the  present  age,  and  that  the  future  chancellor  and 
his  brother  gave  about  as  much  occasion  for  them,  as  the  fast 
young  men  of  this  generation.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  labored  attempt  to  deny  facts,  which  have 
again  and  again  been  established,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
and  to  reason  away  inferences,  against  the  clear  light  of  reason 
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itself.  Mr.  Dixon  need  not  have  informed  us  that  he  was  a 
lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple.  His  statements  betoken  a  con- 
science which  has  been  deadened  by  a  fee,  and  his  arguments 
betray  an  advocate,  who  can  see  only  the  cause  of  his  client. 
His  bitter  hostility  to  Coke  is  as  unreasonable  as  his  indiscrim- 
inating  partiality  to  Bacon.  He  regards  Bacon's  misfortune 
as  owing  to  his  great  rival ;  and  falls  into  the  very  common 
error  of  barristers,  who  suppose  that  they  vindicate  the  char- 
acter of  their  own  client,  simply  by  blackening  that  of  the 
opposite  party.  He  dwells  with  great  gusto  on  the  overawing 
vulgarity  and  barbarity  of  the  champion  of  the  common  law, 
which  led  him  to  exclaim,  while  prosecuting  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  for  treasoil,  "  Thou  art  a  monster ;  thou  hast  an  Eng- 
lish face,  bilt  a  Spanish  heart,"— and  "  all  that  he "  (Lord 
Cobham)  "  did  was  by  thy  instigation,  thou  viper,  for  I  thou 
thee,  thou  traitor !"  But  he  improves  greatly  on  this  viola- 
tion of  decency  and  propriety.  Coke,  when  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  marry 
a  young  and  beautiful  second  wife ;  "  a  prize,"  Dixon  says, 
"  with  which  he  may  either  bribe  an  enemy  or  fix  a  friend." 
"  The  grizzly  old  bear  of  an  attorney  general  marries  this 
dainty  and  willful  dame."  "  Old,  grim,  penurious,"  "  close, 
supple,  learned,  grinding,  cold  to  his  dependents,  cringing  to 
his  superiors ;"  such  are  some  of  the  choice  epithets  with  which 
he  commences  his  attack.  "When  speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
Coke,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  says,  "  Coke  yells  for  the 
blood  of  papists  " — "  Coke  pours  on  them  "  (certain  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons)  "his  gall."  "While  Coke  is 
slowly  sliming  round  his  prey,"  &c.  Such  is  the  style  in 
which  the  defender  of  one  great  man  considers  it  necessary  to 
speak  of  another  because  he  was  the  opponent  of  the  object  of 
his  admiration.  There  can  be  no  apology  for  such  a  course. 
No  abuse  of  Coke  tends  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prove  that  ' 
Bacon  was  an  honest  man.  Such  unbecoming  language  may 
pass  with  some  for  smartness  of  style,  but  it  is  disgusting  to 
all  readers  of  good  taste. 

The  author  shows  still  greater  weakness,  in  ascribing  the  fall 
of  Bacon  to  the  enmity  and  assaults  of  Coke,  and  then  ostenta- 
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tiously  enumerating  the  subsequent  misfortunes  and  final  dis- 
grace of  the  latter, — if  the  censure  of  such  a  king  as  James  I  can 
be  called  a  disgrace, — as  proof,  that  Bacon  was  •  unjustly  con- 
demned. Does  he  mean  to  intimate,  that  these  misfortunes 
were  a  just  judgment  from  heaven  for  aiding  in  the  punish- 
ment of  such  a  saint  as  Bacon  ?  Such  loose  reasoning  may  per- 
haps be  pardonable  in  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple.  But 
what  excuse  has  Judge  Edmonds  for  falling  into  the  same  error} 
For  we  cannot  conceive  for  what  other  purpose  he,  too,  has 
formally  enumerated  the  subsequent  calamities  that  befel  Lord 
Coke.  He  certainly  had  tried  cases  enough,  both  as  Advo- 
cate and  Judge,  to  know  that  the  character  of  the  prosecutor, 
unless  he  is  a  witness,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  heinous  offenses  would  have  gone  unpunished,  unless 
the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  the  prisoner  had  stimulated  to 
action  the  officers  of  justice.  The  only  true  mode  of  defend- 
ing a  person,  charged  with  a  crime,  is  by  proving  that  he  is 
not  guilty  of  it,  and  not  by  showing  that  some  other  person  is 
guilty  either  of  that  or  some  other  offense.  Dixon  is  evi- 
dently a  man  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  would  have 
justified  all  his  arbitrary  acts,  however  much  he  may  attempt 
to  conceal  this  leaning  towards  arbitrary  power.  It  may  seem 
to  him,  therefore,  that  the  deprivation,  by  King  James,  of  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice,  was  a  disgrace  to  Coke.  But  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  better  things  of  Judge  Edmonds.  He  knew, 
or  should  have  known,  that  no  act  in  the  whole  career  of 
Lord  Coke  ought  to  elevate  him  so  much  in  our  esteem,  and 
consign  his  name  to  immortality,  as  that  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  downfall.  When  the  question  was  put  to  the  judges, 
whether,  "in  a  case  where  the  king  believes  his  interest  or 
prerogative  concerned,  and  requires  judges  to  attend  him  for 
advice,  they  ought  to  stay  proceedings  till  his  majesty  has  con- 
sulted them,  all  the  other  judges,  trembling  for  fear  of  losing 
their  places,  cringingly  said  yes.  What  said  the  Chief  Justice? 
"  When  the  case  happens,  I  shall  do  that  which  shall  be  fit  for 
a  judge  to  do,"  and  by  that  noble  answer  sealed  his  doom.    He 
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understood  perfectly  well  that  the  question  was,  whether  the 
judges  should  permit  the  king  to  interfere  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  he  disdained  to  be  a  supple  tool  of  arbitrary- 
power.  But  Mr.  Dixon,  true  to  his  instincts,  makes  this  mag- 
nanimous conduct  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  Coke  of 
contumacy,  and  pretends  that  what  the  king  claimed  was  a 
matter  of  prerogative  which  had  repeatedly  been  conceded  to 
him  by  the  judges.  His  defense  of  Bacon  in  this  transaction 
required  the  condemnation  of  Coke,  as  the  king  was  undoubt- 
edly instigated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  set  this  trap  for  the 
Chief  Justice. 

Dixon  not  only  justifies  Bacon  in  this  attempt  of  his  to  bring 
the  judges  to  submit  to  the  interference  of  royalty  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  but  he  has  the  audacity  to 
justify  his  conduct  in  persuading  them  to  allow  the  king 
to  obtain  privately  their  opinions  as  to  points  of  law 
in  which  state  criminals  were  interested,  in  order  that  he 
might  .be  sure  of  the  result,  if  he  should  order  prosecutions. 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bacon  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured both  by  Macaulay  and  Lord  Campbell.  But  Dixon 
asserts  with  an  air  of  triumph  that  he  has  found  a  precedent 
in  a  case  where  a  poor  Arian  preacher  had  been  condemned 
to  the  stake  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  King  James  con- 
sulted the  judges  privately  whether  he  had  power  to  order  an 
execution  on  such  a  judgment.  The  judges  advised  that  he 
had,  and  the  vain  king  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  power  extended  to  the  burning  of  a  poor  parson.  This 
Dixon  calls  a  precedent  in  point,  thereby  showing  that  he  is 
as  poor  a  lawyer  as  he  is  biographer.  The  two  cases  have  no 
similarity.  In  the  instance  condemned  by  Bacon's  biogra- 
phers, the  judges  were  consulted  as  to  a  point  of  law  which 
was  to  come  before  themselves,  and  as  to  which  they  were 
bound  to  decide,  without  having  prejudged  it.  In  the  pre- 
tended precedent,  the  case  was  not  pending  before  them,  and 
never  would  be.  The  king,  as  an  executive  officer,  merely 
took  their  opinion  as  to  what  he  had  the  power  to  do  in  a  case 
pending  as  it  were  before  himself.     The  distinction  is  too  pal- 
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pable  not  to  have  been  discerned  by  any  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  prejudice. 

The  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
as  any  one  may  see  from  the  instances  which  have  been  pro- 
duced, worthy  of  any  further  notice,  and  the  Article  written 
by  Judge  Edmonds  seems  to  be  but  a  mere  echo  of  some  of 
its  most  objectionable  enunciations. 

But,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  important  that  the  characters 
of  Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Coke,  if  brought  before  the  public  at 
all,  should  be  presented  in  their  true  colors. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Lord  Bacon  possessed  a  gigantic  intel- 
lect, an  astonishingly  clear  perception  of  truth,  a  power  of 
penetrating  the  future  which  was  almost  prophetic,  and  a 
wisdom  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  which  has  not 
been  surpassed  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  If  he  was  guilty 
of  any  folly,  it  was  in  allowing  his  correspondence  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity ;  for,  by  the  record  which  is  thus  preserved, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  pertinacious  office  Beeker, 
a  cringing,  unprincipled  statesman,  and  a  corrupt  magistrate. 
If  these  do  not  make  a  man  "  the  meanest  of  mankind,"  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  what  would. 

His  efforts  to  obtain  office  were  unceasing  from  early 
youth  to  the  decline  of  life.  Before  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  we  find  him  begging  his  uncle  Cecil  for  some  office, 
to  avoid  the  study  of  law.  As  soon  as  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  solicited  him  again  for  a  privilege  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled,  and  met  with  a  severe  rebuff.  When 
he  was  thirty-one,  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  power,  "  to  speak 
plainly,  though  perhaps  vainly,  I  do  not  think  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  the  law,  not  serving  the  Queen  in  place,  will 
be  admitted  a  good  account  of  the  poor  talent  that  God  hath 
given  me." 

His  uncle,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  tried  to  satisfy  his  demands 
by  procuring  for  him  the  reversion  of  the  Lord  Treasurership 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  worth  about  eight  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  but  because  he  was  not  to  come  into  possession  till  after 
twenty  years,  he  complained  that  it  was  "  like  another's  fair 
ground  battening  upon  his  house,  which  might  mend  his  pros- 
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pect,  but  did  not  fill  his  barns."  When  the  office  of  Solicitor 
General  became  vacant,  he  plied  all  his  friends  by  the  most 
earnest  and  abject  solicitations  to  obtain  it  for  him.  He  re- 
minds his  uncle,  Lord  Burghley,  that  his  father  obtained  an 
important  office  when  he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old.  He 
suggests  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  I  hope  you  will  think  I  am  no 
unlikely  piece  of  wood  to  make  a  true  servant  of." 

He  urges  his  friend  Essex,  who  was  ready  to  serve  him,  to 
use  all  his  influence  with  the  Queen.  He  finally  makes  a 
direct  application  to  her  majesty.  But  he  has,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  most  forcibly  described  the  pertinacity  of  his 
suit.  "  For  to  be,  as  I  told  you,  like  a  child  following  a  bird, 
which,  when  he  is  nearest  flieth  away,  and  lighteth  a  little 
before,  and  then  the  child  after  it  again,  and  so  in  infinitum, — 
I  am  weary  of  it,  and  also  of  wearying  my  good  friends." 

Having  failed  of  obtaining  the  office  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  renews  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  same  place  from  the  vain 
but  arbitrary  James,  and  now  his  true  character  displays 
itself  more  fully.  To  Lord  Salisbury  he  writes,  "  Although 
I  know  that  your  future  is  not  to  need  an  hundred  such  as  I 
am,  yet  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  my  first  and  best  fruits." 
To  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  he  writes,  "  Not  that  I  vainly 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  great  matters,  but  certainly 
it  (the  appointment)  will  force  me  to  use  a  more  industri- 
ous observance  and  application  to  such  as  I  honor  so  much 
as  I  do  your  Lordship"  But  the  assurance  that  he  will  use 
the  office  if  he  receives  it,  as  the  mere  tool  of  the  court,  is 
more  distinctly  shown  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  king. 
He  reminds  him  that  in  a  late  parliament,  with  reference  to 
certain  matters  in  which  the  king  took  a  deep  interest,  he 
"  was  ever  careful,  and  not  without  good  success,  sometimes 
to  put  forward  that  which  was  good,  sometimes  to  keep  back 
that  which  was  not  so  good."  "  In  all  which  I  was  diligent 
and  reasonably  happy  to  execute  those  directions  which  I  re- 
ceived either  immediately  from  your  royal  mouth  or  from  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury,"  and  urges  strongly  the  promises  of  favor 
which  his  majesty  had  from  time  to  time  made.  Having  at 
last  obtained  the  object  of  his  solicitation,  and  held  it  till  he 
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became  impatient  for  further  promotion,  he  entere  into  an  in- 
trigue to  remove  the  Attorney  General  to  the  place  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  thus  make  a  vacancy  for 
himself.  For  this  change  he  draws  up  among  others  the 
following  reasons,  which  are  equally  dishonorable  to  himself 
and  to  the  king. 

"  First,  It  will  strengthen  the  king's  causes  greatly  amongst 
the  judges,  for  both  my  Lord  Coke  will  think  himself  near  a 
Privy  Counselor's  place,  and  thereupon  turn  obsequious,"  (evi- 
dently judging  others  by  himself),  "and  the  Attorney  General, 
a  new  man,  and  a  grave  person  in  a  jndge's  place  will  come  in 
well  to  the  other  and  hold  him  hard  to  it,  not  without  emula- 
tion, between  them,  who  shall  please  the  king  best." 

But  the  higher  the  office  for  which  he  sues,  the  more  de- 
graded he  becomes.  After  objecting  to  the  king  that  Loitt 
Coke  would  not  enable  him  to  mount  his  saddle,  meaning, 
probably,  the  prerogative  which  was  James's  hobby  horse ;  that 
Hobart  would  keep  it  pent  up,  he  promises  that  if  he  is 
appointed,  "  his  majesty's  business  shall  not  make  such  short 
turns  upon  him ;"  but  that  "  when  a  direction  is  once  given,  it 
shall  be  pursued  and  performed."  It  was,  doubtless,  by  such 
protestations  that  he  finally  obtained  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  king.  After  his  degradation  from  the  Woolsack,  his 
old  desire  for  office  returned  and  he  was  again  willing  to  hum- 
ble himself  to  obtain  it.  He  sues  for  the  provostship  of  Eton 
College,  seeming  to  be  unconscious  that  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  bribery  was  not  a  proper  guardian  of  young  men. 

That  Bacon  was  a  cringing,  unprincipled  statesman,  can 
easily  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  which  have  already  been 
made.  When  he  first  entered  Parliament  he  appears  to  have 
had  just  ideas  of  liberty  and  to  have  been  governed  by  his 
convictions.  But  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  such  a  course 
would  be  a  bar  to  promotion,  he  yielded  and  never  afterwards 
resisted  the  claims  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign.  We  have  seen 
that  he  advocated  the  atrocious  claim  of  King  James,  that  he 
could  consult  the  judges  privately  and  ascertain  their  views 
with  reference  to  state  criminals  who  would  be  brought  before 
them  for  trial.    We  have  seen,  also,  that  he  encouraged  the 
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king  in  asserting  the  right  to  interfere  where  his  interest  wag 
concerned  in  civil  suits.  He  defended  the  right  of  the  king  to 
raise  money  by  benevolence  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and  hypo- 
critically, as  we  must  believe,  described  the  king  "  as  a  constant 
protector  of  the  liberties,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  kingdom." 
Indeed,  his  whole  political  career  was  disgraced  by  pitiful  sub- 
serviency to  men  of  great  influence,  and  especially  by  flatter- 
ing the  vanity  and  encouraging  the  pretensions  of  a  weak, 
conceited,  and  arbitrary  monarch. 

That  he  was  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  when  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, is  fully  established  by  his  own  confessions,  as  well  as  by 
the  most  unanswerable  proofs.  That  he  was  capable  of  such 
a  crime  can  easily  be  believed,  when  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
ready  to  sell  himself  to  obtain  the  office.  As  soon  as  the 
Charge  was  made,  he  sat  down  in  his  office,  and  availing  him- 
self of  those  subtle  powers  of  analysis,  which  were  his  peculiar 
characteristic,  attempted  to  vindicate  his  conduct  to  his  own 
conscience  by  dividing  the  cases  in  which  a  judge  can  receive 
money  from  a  suitor  into  three  classes ;  first,  when  lie  receives 
it  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit,  on  a  promise  to  show  favor, 
of  which  he  makes  strong  protestations  of  innocence ;  sec- 
ondly, when  he  receives  the  money,  without  taking  pains  to 
inquire  whether  the  suit  is  ended  or  not ;  and,  thirdly,  when 
,  he  receives  it,  after  the  cause  is  ended,  as  a  gratuity.  Without 
denying  that  he  himself  comes  under  the  last  two  heads,  he 
unqualifiedly  asserts  that  the  first  only  is  involved  in  moral 
guilt.  His  denial  of  being  guilty  of  direct  bribery,  on  a 
memorandum  which  seems  intended  for  his  own  private  use, 
without  a  denial  of  having  received  money  from  his  suitors, 
under  other  circumstances,  is  a  strong  implied  admission  of 
the  fact.  Yet,  Mr.  Dixon,  strange  as  it  appears,  ostentatiously 
brings  this  forward  as  some  of  the  new  documentary  evidence 
which  he  has  discovered  of  Lord  Bacon's  innocence.  What 
conduct  is  this  on  the  part  of  a  judge  ?  What  right  has  he  to 
receive  money  from  a  party  to  a  suit,  which  either  is  pending 
before  him,  whether  known  to  him  or  not,  or  which  he  has 
already  decided?  What  consideration,  other  than  a  corrupt, 
or,  at  least,  an  immoral  one,  can  there  possibly  be  for  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  such  money  ?  If  the  case  is  still  pending,  though 
without  his  notice  at  the  time,  can  he  forget  when  he  comes  to 
make  the  decision,  that  he  is  under  an  honorary  obligation  to 
one  of  the  parties  ?  If  the  money  is  not  received  till  after  the 
decision  is  made,  what  consideration  is  there  for  it,  unless  it  is 
some  favor  which  the  prevailing  party  supposes  has  been 
shown  to  him  by  the  judge,  or  the  purchase  in  advance  of  his 
good  will  in  some  future  litigation  ?  What  chance  of  success 
would  a  poor  man  have  in  a  suit  with  a  rich  one,  if  it  was 
known  by  the  judge  that  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  latter 
would  be  followed  by  some  valuable  gift,  while  one  in  favor 
of  the  former  would  be  a  source  of  no  pecuniary  benefit,  and 
at  the  same  time  probably  would  incur  the  enmity  of  a  man 
of  influence  ? 

Mr.  Dixon  tries  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  give  the  presents,  which 
he  admits  the  Chancellor  took,  the  nature  of  fees.  But  the 
attempt  is  too  glaringly  absurd  to  require  a  refutation. 

Bacon  also  virtually  acknowledged  his  guilt,  by  addressing 
a  Jesuitical  appeal  to  the  peers,  containing  what  could  be  taken 
to  be  a  confession  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  and  sug- 
gesting that  they  might  regard  it  as  sufficient  to  justify  them 
in  depriving  him  of  his  office  without  any  further  punishment. 
Finding,  however,  that  this  would  not  answer  his  purpose,  he, 
as  a  last  resort,  sent  what  he  himself  styled  "  The  Confession 
and  humble  Submission  of  me  to  Lord  Chancellor."  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  whole  history  of  judicial  proceedings, 
an  apparently  more  sincere  and  penitential  acknowledgment 
of  guilt  was  ever  made.  The  force  of  it  is  materially  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  no  man  understood  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage or  the  law  of  evidence  better  than  he.  When,  there- 
fore, he  concludes  by  saying,  "  Upon  advised  consideration  of 
the  charge,  descending  into  my  conscience,  and  calling  my 
memory  to  account,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  in- 
genuously confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  re- 
nounce all  defense,  and  put  myself  upon  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  your  Lordships  " — who  can  doubt  his  guilt  ? 

The  fullness  of  the  confession  seems  to  have  struck  the  peers 
with  astonishment,  and  led  them  to  doubt  whether  the  docu- 
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ment  could  be  genuine.  A  committee  was  therefore  appointed 
to  wait  upon  him,  to  whose  inquiries  he  exclaimed,  with  great 
emotion,  "  My  Lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart.  I  be- 
seech your  Lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  After 
such  reiterated  confessions,  by  a  man  fully  acquainted  with  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step,  how  can  there  be  any  rational 
doubt  of  his  guilt,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  charge  ?  Yet  Mr. 
Dixon  would  have  us  believe  that  he  humbled  himself  to  utter 
a  lie,  destructive  to  his  character,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the 
extent  of  his  punishment.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  sug- 
gestion to  say,  that  a  man  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act 
to  save  the  loss  of  property,  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  ac- 
cepting bribes  to  gain  it. 

Judge  Edmonds,  taking  it  for  granted  that  such  a  great  man 
as  Lord  Bacon  must  necessarily  be  a  good  one,  adopts  another 
theory,  and  labors  hard  to  prove  that  as  Curtius  sacrificed  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  country,  so  Bacon  sacrificed  himself 
for  King  James.  Well  might  Bacon,  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
this  suggestion,  have  exclaimed,  save  me  from  my  friends !  We 
know  nothing  that  presents  his  conduct  in  a  more  contemptible 
light.  St.  Paul  says,  "  Peradventure  for  a  good  man,  some 
would  even  dare  to  die."  But  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
any  man  would  ever  sacrifice  himself  for  a  fool  and  a  tyrant. 
Dixon  and  Edmonds  would  have  both  saved  themselves  the 
trouble  of  attempting  to  establish  theories,  which  no  sound 
minded  man  would  ever  adopt,  if  they  had  simply  regarded 
Bacon  as  they  would  any  other  man,  and  supposed  him  capable 
of  speaking  his  real  sentiments. 

Mr.  Dixon  and  Judge  Edmonds  both  take  pains  to  bring 
prominently  to  view  the  subsequent  assertions  of  innocence 
made  by  Bacon  after  his  fall,  leaving  their  readers,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  rules  of  evidence,  to  draw  the  inference  that  he 
was  not  guilty.  Such  a  course  was  unworthy  of  the  legal  sci- 
ence and  judicial  experience  of  at  least  the  learned  Judge. 
What  would  he  have  said  to  a  prisoner,  who,  having  been  con- 
victed, on  his  own  deliberate  confession  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court,  had  objected  to  a  sentence  of  punishment  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  innocent  ? 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  the  vices  of  Lord  Bacon's 
character  were  homogeneous,  and  the  proof  of  either  renders 
the  other  easy  of  belief.  Humiliation  in  the  procurement  of 
office  will  naturally  be  followed  by  the  prostitution  of  it  to  un- 
worthy ends,  and  the  corruption  of  it  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Bacon's  moral  character  had  at  least  the  merit  of  consistency. 

There  is  one  act  in  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon  for  which  he  is 
severely  censured  both  by  Macaulay  and  Lord  Campbell,  but 
commended  by  Dixon,  regarding  which  we  are  satisfied  that 
he  is  right  and  they  are  unjust.  Bacon  owed  his  advancement 
as  much,  in  all  probability,  to  the  bold  and  unwearied  efforts 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  to  any  other  cause.  That  generous 
nobleman  had  shown  himself  a  true  and  sincere  friend.  After 
his  headstrong  rashness  had  made  him  a  traitor,  Bacon  was 
called  upon  by  the  Queen  to  assist  in  prosecuting  him  for  the 
treason,  and  he  complied  with  the  request,  and  undoubtedly 
aided  in  procuring  a  conviction.  For  this  conduct,  the  au- 
thors, to  whom  we  have  referred,  charge  him  with  the  gross- 
est ingratitude,  and  insist  that  he  ought  to  have  sacrificed  every 
prospect  of  future  advancement,  rather  than  to  have  appeared 
against  one  who  had  been  his  patron.  We  cannot  give  our 
assent  to  this  view  of  the  duty  of  a  counselor  at  law,  especially 
when  called  upon  professionally  to  support  the  government. 
His  paramount  obligation,  we  say,  is  to  his  country.  Treason 
absolves  a  man  from  all  the  bonds  by  which  friendship  or  grat- 
itude have  united  him  with  the  traitor.  Suppose  the  present 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  had  owed  his  present 
position  to  the  influence  of  Jefferson  Davis.  If  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself  of  indicting  the  Head  of  the  Rebellion, 
would  he  be  required,  by  any  sentiment  of  gratitude — indeed, 
would  he  be  called  upon  by  any  principle  of  honor,  to  abandon 
his  position,  and  deprive  his  country  of  his  services  on  such  an 
occasion  ?  Bacon  may  have  been,  as  he  is  charged,  governed 
by  mere  selfishness  in  turning  against  his  friend.  He  may 
have  gone  beyond  what  was  required  of  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prosecution,  although  of  this  we  find  but  slight 
evidence ;  but  when  a  public  man  may.  have  been  governed  by 
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a  sense  of  duty,  it  is  uncharitable  and  unjust  to  ascribe  his 
actions  to  unworthy  motives. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
character,  however  much  we  may  admire  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers, and  however  grateful  we  may  be  to  him  for  his  gifts  to  the 
cause  of  science,  to  one,  whose  mental  abilities  were  much  in- 
ferior, but  whose  moral  character  was  above  reproach.  Lord 
Coke,  we  are  free  to  admit,  was  penurious,  a  failing  which  was 
more  excusable  then,  when  preferment  and  influence  depended 
so  much  on  the  possession  of  wealth,  than  it  would  be  now. 
He  was  harsh  and  overbearing,  a  natural  accompaniment 
of  his  conscious  superiority  in  his  profession,  and  he  was  self- 
opinionated  and  conceited,  a  not  unusual  failing  of  those  who 
are  regarded  and  treated  by  their  associates  as  oracles.  But 
he  still  was  steadfast  and  immovable  in  the  maintainance  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  right.  It  ought  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  toad-eater,  as  Mr.  Dixon  was  designed  for  by  na- 
ture, should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  dignity  of  such  rough 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  as  characterized  that  no- 
ble specimen  of  humanity,  whom  it  seems  to  be  one  principal 
design  of  his  work  to  depreciate  and  denounce.  lie  reiterates 
over  and  over  again  the  charge  of  avarice,  yet  he  admits  that 
Coke  made  all  his  money  by  the  labors  of  his  profession,  and 
by  his  rigid  economy,  and  not,  as  did  the  hero  of  his  romance, 
by  subserviency  and  bribery.  Both  aspired  to  offices  of  high 
distinction,  and  both  obtained  them,  but  by  very  different 
means.  In  their  day,  there  were  two  ways  of  obtaining  office — 
one  through  the  favor,  and  the  other  through  the  fears  of  the 
monarch, — one  by  gratifying  his  wishes,  and  the  other  by  ob- 
taining the  confidence  of  the  people.  Bacon  depended  on  the 
former,  and  Coke  on  the  latter.  Bacon  obtained  office  by  fawn- 
ing and  promises,  Coke  by  demanding  it  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  threatening  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 

That  Coke  never  would  stoop  to  be  the  tool  of  the  Court, 
we  have  the  strongest  evidence  from  Bacon's  own  letters,  in 
which  he  repeatedly  warned  King  James  of  the  danger  to  his 
prerogative  if  he  ever  conferred  much  power  upon  his  rival. 
In  one  instance  he  wrote  to  the  king,  apparently  apologizing 
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for  his  treatment  of  Lord  Coke,  "  I  was  sometimes  sharp,  it 
may.  be  too  much,  but  it  was  with  the  end  to  have  your  Majes- 
ty's will  performed,"  evidently  implying  that  his  antagonist 
was  resisting  the  king's  pleasure.  At  another  time,  Bacon 
wrote  to  the  king  with  reference  to  Lord  Coke,  showing  at  the 
same  time  his  own  subserviency  and  his  adversary's  firmness, 
"  I  am  omnibus  omnia  for  your  majesty's  service ;  but  he  (Coke) 
is  by  nature  unsocial,  and  by  habit  popular,"  (that  is,  a  friend 
of  the  people),  "  and  too  old  now  to  take  a  new  ply." 

He  was  a  true  patriot.  His  devotedness  to  the  common  law 
of  England  increased  his  attachment  to  the  country  in  which 
alone  it  prevailed.  He  resembled  one  of  its  gnarled  oaks, 
whose  roots  strike  the  deeper  into  the  soil,  the  more  it  is 
twisted  by  storms.  He  loved  the  people  of  England,  and  was 
always  the  champion  of  their  rights,  in  opposition  to  the  en- 
croachments of  royal  power.  He  manifested  this  by  his  course 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  by  his  carrying  through  it  the 
Petition  of  Eight,  one  of  the  great  safeguards  of  liberty; 
and  by  that  noble  refusal  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  pledge 
himself  in  advance  to  allow  any  interference  by  the  king  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  although  he  must  have  known  that 
by  so  doing  he  was  almost  sure  to  lose  the  highest  object  of 
his  ambition. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  time  to  bring  forward,  in  this  country 
at  least,  the  political  and  moral  example  of  Lord  Bacon  for  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  the  American  people,  and  to  hold 
up  the  stern  and  rigid  characteristics  of  Lord  Coke,  as  ob- 
jects of  ridicule  and  reproof.  We  have  suffered  quite  enough 
from  hypocritical  office  seekers,  and  ravenous  office  holders. 
We  have  no  need  of  giving  encouragement  to  such  men  as 
Buchanan  and  Floyd,  not  to  name  that  son  of  New  England 
who  has  made  the  cheeks  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
burn  with  shame,  of  each  of  whom,  when  found  in  places  of 
honor  and  trust,  it  might  be  said,  as  of  the  worm  in  the  fable, 
when  found  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  lofty  tree,  he  crawled 
there. 

Well  is  it  for  the  citizens  of  this  great  republic,  that  oc- 
casionally one  may  be  found  of  whom  it  may  be  said  as  of 
vol.  xxi.  4 
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Abdiel,  "among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he;"  a  few  such 
men  as  Dickinson  and  Holt,  who,  like  Lord  Coke,  are  governed 
by  principle  and  not  by  interest,  and  who  are  as  ready  to  re- 
sist the  demands  of  a  dominant  party,  when  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  as  he  was  to  resist  the  demands  of  an  ar- 
bitrary sovereign.  If  Coke,  overcome  by  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  Bacon,  had  tamely  yielded,  and  thereby  secured  for 
himself  that  seat  which  was  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  the 
pride  of  his  life,  there  is  no  certainty  that  England  would  not 
now  have  been  under  a  rule  as  despotic  as  that  of  Austrian 
tyranny,  or  that  any  Pilgrims  would  ever  have  planted  the 
seed  of  liberty  in  the  soil  of  America.  If  Dickinson  and  Holt, 
and  their  noble  compeers,  had  sacrificed  their  principles  at  the 
shrine  of  party,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Ameri- 
can government,  if  sustained  at  all,  would  have  lost  its  most 
essential  element,  and  would  have  been  a  hissing  and  a  by- 
word, instead  of  a  glory  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

No  arithmetic  is  sufficient  to  calculate  the  amount  of  evil, 
which  in  the  course  of  centuries  may  be  done  by  the  omissions 
and  commissions  of  such  a  gigantic  time-serving  politician  as 
Bacon;  no  human  intellect  can  comprehend  the  extent  of 
blessings  that  may  be  heaped,  not  only  on  a  single  nation,  but 
upon  the  whole  family  of  nations,  by  the  acts  and  example  of 
such  a  noble  champion  of  the  right  as  Coke.  Honor  then  to 
whom  honor  is  due !  Let  the  votaries  of  science  twine  a  laurel 
wreath  around  the  imperishable  column  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lord  Bacon,  for  the  unspeakable  benefits  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  it,  but  let  no  one,  especially  let  no  American, 
hold  him  up  as  an  example,  either  of  integrity  or  patriotism  ! 
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Article  V.— ADEQUACY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-seventh  Congress,  July  4, 
1861. 

Laws  of  the  United  States,  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
thirty-seventh  Congress.    Washington,  1861. 

The  Convention  that  framed  our  present  Constitution  and 
form  of  government,  was  authorized  and  convened  for  this  ex- 
press purpose,  to  "  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  Government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union."  That  they  had  done  this,  however,  they  never  alleged 
or  attempted  to  prove.  Their  work  was  immediately  attacked, 
even  before  it  was  promulgated  under  their  hands,  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  inadequacy  for  the  purposes  in  view,  but  on  the 
more  popular  ground,  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  in 
danger.  So  that  its  friends  were  called  upon  at  once,  to  defend 
the  Constitution  against  the  allegations  of  its  adversaries,  that 
it  had  too  much,  rather  than  too  little  strength ;  and  were  thus 
placed  in  a  position  to  endanger  an  acquiescence  in  any  assumed 
weakness,  rather  than  to  desire  a  full  display  of  all  its  actual 
strength.  When  this  crisis  was  passed,  and  the  Constitution 
was  accepted  by  the  people,  and  went  into  actual  operation, 
the  same  class  of  politicians  that  had  objected  to  its  acceptance 
because  it  had  some  power,  now  endeavored  to  make  it,  by  con- 
struction, as  destitute  of  power  as  they  had  before  insisted  that 
it  ought  to  be,  but  was  not.  For  this  cause,  almost  every  act  of 
Congress  and  of  the  government  was  impugned  and  resisted, 
not  only  before,  but  often  after  its  enactment,  on  the  assumed 
ground,  that  it  was  not  warranted  by  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. To  avoid  or  modify  these  contests,  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution  were  still  kept  under  a  constant  temptation  to 
claim  and  exercise  as  little  power  as  possible,  instead  of  being 
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driven  to  assert  and  defend  its  plenary  adequacy  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  its  creation.  By  the  successful  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment, this  state  of  things  has  been  prolonged  to  the  present 
time,  so  that  the  adequacy  of  the  Constitution  to  the.  exigen- 
cies of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  has  not 
hitherto  been  exhibited  and  proved  in  practice,  nor  fully  as- 
serted and  insisted  on  by  its  friends,  even  in  theory.  But  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  practical  test  is  being  applied,  and 
when  of  course  the  theory  should  be  more  particularly  exam- 
ined, with  a  view  to  its  capacity  for  the  endurance.  It  may 
result  in  a  more  perfect  assurance  that  the  prize  is  worth  the 
contest.  If  it  is  not,  perhaps  the  sooner  it  is  given  up  the 
better.  There  should  be  no  waste  of  strength  and  resources 
in  a  vain  contest. 

Government  and  Union  were  the  objects  to  be  preserved. 
They  were  old  ideas  in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors,  having  ex- 
isted together  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. Though  not  identical,  they  were  so  essential  to  each  other 
that  neither  could  exist  alone.  Such  governments  as  the  States 
could  have  had  without  Union,  or  such  Union  as  they  could 
have  had  without  a  government  for  it,  were  not  what  the  ex- 
perience and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  rendered  desirable. 
They  had  lived  under  a  general  or  national  government  for 
national  purposes,  and  with  special  or  local  governments  for 
local  purposes,  in  every  stage  of  their  previous  existence  as  a 
people.  They  were  in  this  manner  united  under  the  royal 
government  of  Great  Britain  before  the  revolution.  They  con- 
tinued the  same  under  the  Revolutionary  government,  exercis- 
ing generally  all  the  powers  they  admitted  rightfully  belonged 
to  their  predecessors.  They  called  themselves  "  The  United 
Colonies  of  America,"  and  as  such  they  levied  war,  raised 
armies,  equipped  navies,  contracted  alliances,  and  regulated 
commerce ;  and  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they 
suppressed  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the 
British  crown,  and  all  oaths  necessary  for  the  support  thereof, 
and  authorized  the  people  of  the  respective  Colonies  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  government  for  the  preservation  of  internal 
peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  under  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
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pie  themselves.*  In  May,  1776,  this  was  done  by  a  general 
law.  In  the  previous  year  the  same  thing  had  been  done  on 
the  application  of  particular  Colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Thus 
the  Colonies  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Union,  or  national 
government,  after  the  Revolution,  as  before.  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  our  fathers  expressly  assume  to  be  "  one  peo- 
ple," and  that  "  they  have  full  power  "  to  do  all  these  things. 
The  powers  specially  named  in  the  Declaration,  viz,  war,  peace, 
alliances,  and  commerce,  are  national  in  their  character,  and 
were  then  so  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  "  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assem- 
bled," and  have  been  generally  so  claimed  and  exercised  ever . 
since.  With  the  partial  and  unwise  exception  of  Commerce  for 
a  short  time,  they  have  none  of  them  ever  been  claimed  or  ad- 
mitted properly  to  appertain  to  any  of  the  local  governments. 
By  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Union  became  a 
Ration,  and  the  separate  Colonies  were  made  States,  but  not  in- 
dependent nations.  National  powers  and  independent  sover- 
eignty appertained  exclusively  to  the  Union ;  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments were  exercised,  as  before,  in  subordination  to  it.  Un- 
der the  Confederation,  which  took  effect  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  last  of  the  thirteen  States,  on  whom  it  depended,  not  having 
adopted  it  till  1781,  the  same  general  division  of  national  and 
local  powers  was  continued,  the  Union  was  declared  to  be  p&r- 

*  Mr.  Dane,  speaking  of  the  Congress  of  1774  and  1776,  says:  "The  general 
government  was,  by  the  sovereign  acts  of  this  people,  1st,  created  de  novo,  and 
de  facto  established;  and  by  the  same  acts,  the  people  vested  in  it  very  extensive 
powers,  which  have  ever  remained  in  it,  modified  and  defined  by  the  articles  of 
Confederation,  and  enlarged  and  arranged  anew  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  2d.  That  the  State  governments,  and  States,  as  free  and  independent  States* 
were,  July  4, 1776,  created  by  the  General  Government,  empowered  to  do  it  by  the 
people,  acting  on  revolutionary  principles,  and  in  their  original  sovereign  capacity; 
and  that  all  the  State  Governments,  as  such,  have  been  instituted  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  General  Government,  and  in  subordination  to  it,  and  two-thirds  of 
them  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  thereof  in  that  sovereign  capacity.  These  State  governments  have 
been,  by  the  people  of  each  State,  instituted  under,  and  expressly  or  impliedly 
in  subordination  to  the  General  Government,  which  is  expressly  recognized  by  aU 
to  be  the  supreme  law.**    9  Dane's  Abridg't,  App'x,  §  2,  p,  10. 
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petualy  and  the  articles  inviolable,  unless  by  the  consent  of 
ev^ry  State.  But  the  external  pressure  of  the  war  being  re- 
moved, the  local  governments  soon  began  to  make  inroads  upon 
the  national  authority.  A  short  experience  was  sufficient  to 
prove  the  total  inadequacy  of  that  system  to  the  purposes  in 
view ;  and  in  February,  1787,  Congress  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  as 
"  the  most  probable  means  of  establishing  in  these  States  a 
firm  national  government"  and  rendering  "  the  federal  Consti- 
tution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  pre*- 
ervation  of  the  Union"  Under  this  commission,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formed  for  the  renovation  of  the  national  authority, 
at  a  time  when  it  had  become  inefficient  and  almost  extinct, 
by  the  constant  and  unauthorized  aggressions  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments. 

In  the  Convention  of  its  framers,  it  encountered  a  strong 
opposition,  not  merely  in  the  arrangement  of  its  details,  but  in 
the  main  idea  of  creating  an  adequate  and  efficient  national 
government.  Its  opponents  were  for  some  time  a  majority  in 
several  of  the  State  Conventions,  and  its  adoption  was,  with 
difficulty,  finally  accomplished,  under  the  influence  of  an  expec- 
tation of  future  amendments,  "which  were  afterwards  made. 

After  such  an  inauguration,  seventy-two  years  ago,  it  com- 
menced the  practical  development  of  its  powers,  under  the 
prevailing  auspices  of  its  friends.  Their  administration,  how- 
ever, continued  but  twelve  years,  checked  and  thwarted,  as  it 
frequently  was,  by  their  opponents,  who  constituted  a  majority 
of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress,  during  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  time.  Sixty  years  ago  the  Constitution  fell  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  a  different  class  of  politicians,  many  of 
whom  had  opposed  its  adoption  from  the  first ;  all  of  whom 
had  countenanced  a  denial  or  non-user  of  many  of  its  essential 
powers,  and  contested  the  principles  of  its  development  under 
the  administration  of  its  original  friends ;  and  not  a  few  of 
whom  had  been  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  first  actual 
rebels  against  its  authority.  By  the  associates  and  successors 
of  that  school  of  politicians,  with  short  and  inconsiderable  ex- 
ceptions, the  government  has  continued  to  be  administered  to 
the  present  time ;  during  the  last  two  Presidential  terms  of 
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which,  under  the  direct  agency  of  those  who  are  now  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion,  its  revenues  were  diminished,  its  expenses 
increased,  its  debts  accumulated,  its  army  and  navy  placed  be- 
yond its  control,  its  officers  and  sworn  agents  corrupted  and 
turned  traitors  to  its  interests,  the  materials  of  its  power  so  dis- 
posed as  to  be  available  to  themselves  and  their  associate  con- 
spirators for  its  destruction,  and  several  of  the  States,  by  their 
instigation  and  under  their  avowed  leadership,  placed  in  open, 
armed  rebellion.  In  this  situation,  on  the  fourth  of  March 
last,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  present  administration  to  "  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend."  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
strength  of  the  Constitution,  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and  the 
honesty  and  vigor  of  the  administration,  are  all  to  be  thor- 
oughly tested.  If  either  of  them  fail,  the  nation  is  ruined. 
liespublica  damnatwr.  Our  present  business  is  to  examine  the 
first,  and  see  if  the  Constitution  itself  is  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gency, in  case  the  people  and  the  administration  fail  not.  In 
doing  this,  before  looking  at  the  superstructure,  it  becomes  us 
to  inquire  well  into  the  foundation,  and  see  if  that  is  deeply 
laid,  firm  and  immovable. 

The  wrong  and  injustice,  that,  after  many  unavailing  at- 
tempts at  avoidance,  at  length  drove  the  United  States  into 
the  family  of  nations,  brought  at  the  same  time  the  right  and 
the  will  to  assume  the  position.  They  proclaimed,  "  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  Col- 
onies," their  Unity  as  "  one  people,"  and  their  nationality  as 
possessing  all  the  powers,  which  of  right  pertain  only  to  sep- 
arate and  independent  nations.  God,  who  gave  the  right  and 
the  will  to  make  this  Declaration,  gave  also  the  power  to  sus- 
tain it ;  and  there  it  stands.  It  has  never  been  revoked  or 
abrogated ;  and  never  can  be  by  any  human  power,  but  that 
which  made  it, — the  good  people  of  the  United  States ;  and 
there  let  it  stand — esto  perpetua.  By  it  we  acquired  the  right, 
as  "  one  people,"  one  nation,  to  govern  ourselves,  as  other  na- 
tions govern  themselves.  The  institutions,  under  which  nations 
govern  themselves,  originate  in  different  modes.  The  only  le- 
gitimate mode  is  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  people.  But 
governments  originating  in  fraud  or  violence  become  rightful, 
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by  such  express  or  silent  acquiescence  of  the  people,  as  proves 
their  voluntary  acceptance.  Ours  have  always  originated  in 
the  only  legitimate  mode,  by  the  direct  or  indirect  action  of 
the  people ;  first  as  a  nation,  and  then,  under  their  advice  and 
approval,  by  the  separate  States.  There  is  not  at  this  day,  and 
never  ha*  been,  or  can  be,  a  State  Government  in  the  Union, 
that  does  not  in  some  form  recognize  the  existence  and  para- 
mount authority  of  the  General  Government. 

The  present  national  Constitution,  after  the  trial  of  other 
forms,  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  This  great  fact  is  not 
only  true,  but  it  is  formally  announced  and  set  forth  on  the  face 
of  the  instrument  itself,  as  the  irrefragable  foundation  of  its 
authority,  sovereignty,  and  right  to  govern.  Another  fact, 
scarcely  less  important,  though  not  patent  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument,  is,  that  it  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  people 
of  each  of  the  States  individually ;  thus  not  only  giving  it  all 
the  authority,  in  each  State,  they  could  give  to  their  own  Consti- 
tution, but  expressly  giving  it  supremacy  therein  over  their 
own  Constitution  and  laws  made  or  to  be  made,  and  putting 
it  forever  beyond  their  power  to  alter  it,  by  making  it  unalter- 
able, except  by  the  people  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  States. 

Such  a  foundation  for  government,  so  broad  and  deep,  was 
never  before  laid  by  any  people.  If  a  fundamental  law,  so 
solemnly  made  and  agreed  to,  will  not  bind  the  nation,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it  or  any  part  of  it,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  a  voluntary  free  government  is  im- 
possible. If  obligations  so  incurred  can  be  rightfully  cast 
off  at  pleasure,  repudiated,  and  nullified,  so  far  as  respects 
themselves  and  their  neighbors,  by  any  section  of  the  people, 
or  any  number  of  the  people  short  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole,  constitutionally  expressed,  mankind  are  incapable 
of  governing  themselves,  for  any  man,  or  any  number  of 
men,  will  have  the  same  right  in  any  government  they  may 
voluntarily  assume.  So  that  a  government  by  force,  and  not 
by  law,  is  the  only  possible  government.  The  present  contest, 
therefore,  with  the  rebellion,  is  a  contest  for  the  right  of  self- 
government, — tlie  right  of  the  nation  to  govern  themselves  by 
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laws  of  their  own  making — the  right  of  free  government — the 
rights  of  mankind.  Nothing  less,  and  nothing  different.  If 
we  have  not  a  right  to  our  present  government,  we  can  have 
no  right  to  any. 

The  power  of  the  people  being  the  source  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  foundation  of  right  and  authority  on  which  it  rests, 
we  are  next  to  look  at  their  act, — what  have  they  done  ?  They 
have  ordained  and  established  a  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America, — a  body  of  fundamental  principles  and  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  nation.  Such  a  Constitution  is 
necessarily  in  its  own  nature  paramount  to  all  other  laws,  being 
the  ground-work  and  origin  of  them.  But  even  this  is  not  left 
to  stand  only  on  this  necessary  and  unavoidable  inference ;  but 
is  embodied  in  express  words  in  the  instrument.  "  This  Con- 
stitution   shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."    Any 

other  law,  of  the  "United  States  even,  not  made  in  pursuance  of 
it — any  treaty  not  made  under  its  authority — and  any  Consti- 
tution, law,  or  ordinance  of  any  State,  contrary  to  it,  are  abso- 
lutely void.  Such  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over 
the  whole  land,  and  every  inhabitant  of  it.  Its  binding  obli- 
gation is  universal  and  perpetual.  No  man  or  number  of  men, 
individually  or  officially,  separately  or  sectionally,  can  absolve 
themselves  from  it.  They  can,  we  have  seen,  rebel  against  it 
— as  they  may  do  many  other  things  that  they  have  no  right 
to  do.  But  they  cannot  relieve  themselves  from  the  duty,  nor 
can  any  other  human  power  do  it  for  them,  but  the  power  that 
created  it — the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Having  seen  the  source  and  nature  of  the  Constitution,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  some  of  its  details,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  capacity  for  self-preservation  and  defense.  A  Government 
without  power  to  continue  its  own  existence  in  the  performance 
of  its  appropriate  functions,  can  have  little  efficiency  for  any 
other  good  purpose.  What  is  the  true  meaning,  in  a  republi- 
can State,  of  the  plain  and  undisputed  maxim — "  that  every  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  contain  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own  preser- 
vation f"  It  certainly  does  not  mean,  that  every  act,  essential 
to  an  occasional  or  periodical  renovation  of  the  administration, 
should  be  performed  by  the  Government  itself.    This  can  never 
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be  done  by  any  free  Government.  A  popular  Government  is 
not  only  instituted  by  the  people,  but  requires  the  active 
agency  of  the  people,  at  least  in  some  of  its  departments,  for 
prolonging  its  existence  by  regular  succession.  All  that  the 
maxim  can  require,  therefore,  is  that  the  Government  should 
possess  the  right  to  command,  which  implies  the  power  to  en- 
force the  necessary  subordinate  agency.  Does  our  Constitution 
confer  this  right  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  Constitution  is  supreme  law,  not  only 
over  the  country  generally,  but  in  each  State  particularly. 
Every  precept  it  contains  is  as  valid  in  every  State,  upon  every 
man  in  it,  both  personally  and  officially,  as  though  it  was  in 
their  own  Constitution,  and  even  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
perpetual  and  unalterable  by  them.  When  the  Constitution 
says  that  every  State  officer  "  shall  be  bound  by  oath  ...  to 
support  this  Constitution,"  is  this  supreme  law  ?  Would  it  be 
in  the  State  Constitution  ?  May  the  officer  take  the  oath  or 
not,  as  he  pleases,  and  still  enjoy  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  the  office,  and  all  his  acts  therein  be  valid  ?  The  very  idea 
of  law  implies  a  sanction.  If  he  takes  the  oath  is  he  hound  by 
it  or  not,  as  he  pleases?  If  he  violates  it,  may  he  still  retain 
his  position,  defy  the  law,  and  go  unpunished}  Similar 
questions  might  be  asked  in  regard  to  every  duty  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  on  State  officers.  When  they  are  required  to 
perform  certain  acts  in  reference  to  the  election  of  President, 
Senators,  or  Representatives,  the  requisition  is  made  by  the 
sovereignty,  having  the  right  to  command  in  the  last  resort 
and  the  power  to  enforce.  By  what  means  these  commands 
are  to  be  enforced,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  day  to  show  that  the  obligation  is  imposed 
by  supreme  law,  and  that  the  appropriate  departments  of  the 
Government  are  required  to  execute  the  law.  The  department 
authorized  "  to  make  all  laws  ....  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  ....  powers  vested  ....  in  the  Government"  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  find  out  the  proper  means,  whenever  they 
are  disposed  to  use  them.  "  No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  of  an  intention  to  create  a  dependence  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  of  the  Union  on  those  of  the  States,  for  the 
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execution  of  the  great  powers  assigned  to  it.  Its  means  are 
adequate  to  its  ends ;  and  on  those  means  alone  was  it  expected 
to  rely  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends.  To  impose  on  it 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  means  it  cannot  control,  which 
another  Government  may  furnish  or  withhold,  would  render  its 
course  precarious,  the  result  of  its  measures  uncertain,  and 
create  a  dependence  on  other  Governments,  which  might  disap- 
point its  most  important  designs,  and  is  incompatible 
with  the  language  of  the  Constitution." — The  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Court,  pr.  Marshall,  C.  J.  in  McCullock  vs. 
Maryland,  4  Wheat.  424.  u  The  General  Government  must 
cease  to  exist  whenever  it  loses  the  power  of  protecting  itself 
in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers." — Pr.  Johnson,  Jus, 
in  Mfcrtin  vs.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  363.  "  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  rely  upon  its  own  agency  in  giving  effect  to  the 
laws." — Pr.  McLean,  Jus.  in  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters.  The  dis- 
position to  render  the  Government  inefficient  has  more  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter  than  any  deficiency  in  the  Constitution. 
But  notwithstanding  the  almost  total  absence  of  all  suit- 
able legislation  for  guarding  and  controlling  the  purity  of  our 
federal  elections,  the  present  attempt  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment is  fortunately  not  on  the  ground  of  any  such  defi- 
ciency. Doubtless  an  attack  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
much  more  eligible  for  its  authors  than  direct  rebellion.  It  is 
but  little  time  since  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  how  a  pre- 
vailing faction  in  either  house  of  Congress  can  accommodate 
themselves  with  new  members  to  their  liking,  by  judging  of 
their  elections,  untrammeled  by  any  law.  (In  the  case  of  the 
Representatives  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Senators  of  Indiana.)  If 
the  plan  had  succeeded,  at  the  last  presidential  election,  ot  throw- 
ing the  election  upon  Congress,  with  the  control  of  a  decided 
majority  in  one  house,  and  all  but  a  majority  in  the  other,  and 
no  organized  majority  against  them,  or  any  adequate  statutory 
regulations  to  control  them,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
but  they  would  have  saved  themselves  from  this  rebellion, 
either  by  keeping  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  or  by 
successfully  preventing  it  from  going  into  any  other.  The 
contest  is  now  probably  upon  the  only  issue  safe  for  the 
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country.  Nothing  short  of  open  rebellion  and  actual  war  upon 
the  Government  would  have  roused  the  slumbering  patriotism 
of  the  nation.  As  it  is  there  is  ground  for  hope,  that  when 
this  rebellion  shall  have  accomplished  its  necessary  work  of 
well  merited  castigation,  the  people  will  h»ve  ascertained  that 
it  is  not  only  better,  but  actually  cheaper,  to  look  after  their 
Government,  and  commit  it  to  honest  and  competent  hands, 
who  will  administer  it  upon  the  principles  on  which  it  was  in- 
stituted, than  to  allow  its  resources  to  be  used  and  squandered 
for  pampering  and  arming  rogues  and  rebels,  till  they  are 
obliged  to  fight  them  empty-handed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

If  the  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government,  by  the  action  or  inaction  of  State  gov- 
ernors or  legislators,  in  the  matter  of  federal  elections^  had 
been  made  an  objection  to  the  original  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  objection  would  probably  have  gone  unanswered, 
because  it  would  have  been  seen  to  operate  against  rather  than 
in  favor  of  the  objectors.  But  such  an  objection  was  not  made. 
The  great  statesmen,  who  defended  the  Constitution  against 
such  objections  as  were  made,  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  Congress  have  ample  powers  for  preventing  a 
failure  of  the  election  of  a  President,  and  for  securing  and  con- 
trolling the  purity,  regularity,  and  uniformity  of  the  elections, 
and  returns  of  Senators  and  Representatives.  But  such  legis- 
lation should  be  had  before  the  evil  occurs,  which  it  might  pre- 
vent, because  when  the  evil  occurs  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  other  powers  of  the  Constitution  necessary  for  a  "  firm 
National  Government,"  adequate  to  the  "preservation  of  the 
Union,"  may  be  arranged  in  different  classes,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  and  conferred. 
•  1.  The  express  powers  of  Congress,  mentioned  under  seven- 
teen heads  in  Sec.  8th  of  Art.  1st,  and  commonly  called  the 
enumerated  powers.  These  include  the  great  national  and  leg- 
islative powers  of  war,  internal  or  external ;  armies,  navies,  and 
militia;  revenue,  by  taxation  or  credit;  commerce,  internal 
and  external ;  offenses  on  the  high  seas,  and  against  the  law 
of  nations;  and  all  others  necessary  and  proper  for  exe- 
cuting all  the  powers  of  the  Constitution.     These  powers 
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are  conferred  in  the  broadest,  most  ample,  and  unrestricted 
terms,  and  may  be  used  to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  physical 
power  and  material  resources  of  the  nation,  if  the  present  or 
any  future  exigency  should  require  it.  They  are  adequate  to 
the  defense  of  the  Union,  if  the  nation  is,  for  they  bestow  all 
that  the  nation  has.  None  of  these  powers  have  ever  been 
called  into  exercise,  to  their  full  extent,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
they  never  will  be.  But  our  fathers  saw  the  impropriety  of 
any  attempt  to  limit  them,  so  long  as  they  could  not  limit  the 
exigency  which  might  call  for  them.  Several  of  the  enumer- 
ated powers  have  heretofore  been  very  sparingly  used,  and  one 
of  them  at  least,  on  the  important  subject  of  bankruptcies,  is 
at  this  moment  entirely  unrepresented  on  the  statute  book. 
Commerce  among  the  several  States  is  very  little  regulated  by 
law ;  and  the  law  of  naturalization  is  anything  but  uniform,  if 
a  late  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  entitled  to  respect,  that 
every  State  may  naturalize  whom  they  please,  in  any  manner 
they  please,  without  any  rule  at  all.  The  post  office  clause, 
though  made  the  foundation  of  a  gigantic  monopoly,  involving 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  a  revenue  of  many  millions 
annually,  and  the  employment  of  an  immense  army  of  officers 
and  agents  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  has  never  been  used 
for  establishing  post  roads,  otherwise  than  by  using  common 
roads  previously  established  by  other  authority.  But  any  such 
defects  or  deficiency  of  legislation  will  not  prove  an  inadequacy 
of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Another  class  of  the  powers  of  Congress  are  those  ex- 
pressly given  by  different  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  not 
included  in  the  enumerated  list.  These,  though  not\  of  equal 
magnitude  with  the  great  national  powers  of  war,  revenue, 
and  commerce,  are  not  less  numerous  than  the  other  class. 
They  include,  among  others,  such  subjects  as  these : — the  cen- 
sus ;  elections  of  Senators,  Eepresentatives  and  Electors  of  Pres- 
ident, and  the  mode  of  their  voting ;  overruling  the  Presidential 
veto ;  meetings  of  Congress ;  presents,  offices,  &c,  from  foreign 
governments ;  revising  and  controlling  certain  State  laws,  and 
consenting  to  others ;  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President ;  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
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trial  of  crimes  committed  without  the  limits  of  any  State ;  the 
punishment  of  treason ;  their  own  compensation ;  tax  on  the 
importation  of  persons ;  creating  and  appointing  officers ;  proof 
and  effect  of  State  records;  admission  of  new  States;  regula- 
tion of  territories;  and  amending  the  Constitution.  On  all 
these  subjects  the  Constitution  confers  on  Congress  important 
express  powers,  not  in  the  enumerated  list,  many  of  which 
have  been  sparingly  exercised,  and  others  not  at  all. 

3.  A  third  class  of  the  powers  of  Congress  is  not  conferred 
by  express  grant,  but  indirectly,  as  the  necessary  result  of  cer- 
tain express  restrictions,  as  the  power  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  after  1807,  by  the  express  prohibition  of  its  being 
done  before  1808.    This  is  doubtless  included,  as  also  the  inter- 
State  Blave  trade,  in  the  commercial  power ;  but  if  it  were  not, 
it  would  result  from  this  restriction,  being  a  negative  pregnant. 
It  may  not  be  strictly  correct  to  say  the  power  is  conferred 
by  the  restriction  in  any  sense.     But  such  is  the  absurdity  of 
limiting  the  exercise  of  a  non-existing  power,  that  the  act  of 
inserting  the  limitation  is  positive  proof  or  express  admission 
that  the  power  itself  does  exist,  though  its  precise  place  may 
not  elsewhere  be  found.     Similar  to  this  is  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus.     The  Constitution 
nowhere  confers  the  privilege  of  this  writ,  or  expressly  author- 
izes its  suspension.     But  in  the  ninth  section,  by  limiting  the 
suspension  to  two  special  cases,  it  clearly  acknowledges  that 
the  privilege  may  be  granted,  and  also  suspended,  under  the 
Constitution.     It  does  not  say  who  may  do  either.    This  must 
be  ascertained  from  other  parts  of  the  Constitution.     The  priv- 
ilege has  in  fact  been  conferred  by  act  of  Congress,  and  stands 
on  that  foundation  only.     Is  that  act  irrepealable  ?    The  power 
to  grant  the  writ  is  given  by  law  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     May  that  power  be  revoked  by  law,  transferred  to 
other  judges  of  other  courts,  or  taken  away  altogether  ?    Who 
can  hinder  either  ?    By  the  practice  of  the  government,  all  the 
inferior  courts  may  themselves  be  repealed  and  abolished  by 
Congress.    "What  then  becomes  of  habeas  carpus  f 

If  any  desire  had  existed  to  restrain  the  plenary  power 
of    Congress    over    this  whole    subject,    something    would 
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have  been  done  very  different  from  this  negative  provis- 
ion regarding  occasional  and  temporary  suspension.  This 
provision  looks  to  something  much  less  formidable,  and 
much  more  easily  circumvented  than  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  in  fact  designed  only  as  a  qualification  of 
the  military  power  in  time  of  war.  Nothing  can  be  in- 
ferred against  this  view,  from  its  location  in  the  ninth  section, 
for  of  the  seven  clauses  in  that  section,  three  of  them  certainly, 
and  perhaps  more,  have  no  exclusive  reference  to  the  legislative 
department.  The  cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  to  which 
alone  this  suspension  is  restricted,  are  cases  of  internal  war ; 
and  precisely  the  cases  where  the  executive  and  military  power 
is  likely  to  be  most  active  and  efficient,  if  not  alone  accessible, 
and  of  course  most  likely  to  be  available  for  a  purpose  like  this, 
required  for  the  public  safety.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  in- 
ternal war,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  necessarily  carries  with  it 
all  the  rights  of  war,  which  is  but  another  name  for  martial 
law,  and  for  tlie  time  being,  and  within  the  range  demanded 
by  the  public  safety,  according  to  the  views  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  its  administration,  is  paramount  to  all  other  law,  habeas 
corpus  inclusive.  And  when  the  Constitution  says,  as  it  does 
substantially,  that  in  cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  it  may  be 
suspended,  it  means,  as  it  does,  by  similar  phraseology,  in  some 
other  places,  that  it  is  suspended  ipso  facto,  so  far  forth  as  the 
circumstances  require,  in  the  opinion  of  those  it  has  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  public  safety.  By  the  law  of  war,  martial 
law,  you  may  destroy  your  enemy  and  all  that  he  has.  You 
may  seize  his  goods,  devastate  his  fields,  appropriate  his  horses 
and  cattle,  burn  his  buildings,  confiscate  his  estate,  enslave  his 
family,  and  kill  him,  and  all  his  associates  and  abettors.  But  if 
you  catch  him  alive,  he  may  have  habeas  corpus  against  you, 
Bay  your  opponents,  and  be  set  at  liberty  by  your  own  magis- 
trates, to  exercise  again  the  same  belligerent  rights  against  you. 
If  his  slave  comes  into  your  possession,  you  must  not  set  him 
at  large,  or  let  him  go  free,  but  return  him  to  his  master,  to  be 
used  against  you  for  your  own  destruction.  The  whole  doctrine 
is  too  preposterous  to  be  reasoned  about. 
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There  is  but  one  other  instance  where  the  Constitution  has 
attempted  to  place  any  civil  right,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
military  power  in  time  of  war,  internal  or  external,  and  that 
regards  the  quartering  of  troops  in  private  houses,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  This  should  be  previously  regulated  by 
law.  But  if  Congress  should  continue  to  neglect  this  duty,  as 
they  have  many  others,  and  a  case  should  arise  in  which  the 
solus  popuU  should,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  demand  its 
overthrow,  who  shall  say  that  even  this  right,  Constitution  and 
all,  for  the  time  being,  would  not  rightfully  be  swept  by  the 
board.  The  whote  is  to  be  sure  under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  whom  is  vested  the  executive  power.  The  law  martial, 
like  the  law  civil,  is  to  be  "  faithfully  executed  "  by  him.  But 
it  is  to  be  executed,  like  all  other  law,  under  the  high  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office,  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  Government.  A  power  to  lay  a  capitation  tax 
in  proportion  to  the  census,  is  another  of  a  similar  nature,  re- 
sulting from  a  prohibition  to  do  it  otherwise.  "There  may  be 
others  of  the  same  kind ;  but  they  would  all  probably  be  found 
to  be  included  in  some  more  direct  grant,  in  another  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  so  not  rest  exclusively  on  the  negation, 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

4.  The  fourth  class  of  the  powers  of  Congress  includes  the 
legislation  required  in  the  execution  of  all  the  other  powers  of 
the  Government.  This  is  indeed  an  express  power  of  Congress, 
included  in  the  enumerated  list.  But  in  its  application  to  the 
general  powers  of  the  Government,  and  its  departments,  not 
embraced  under  the  foregoing  heads,  it  requires  a  separate 
consideration. 

The  Constitution  is  a  body  of  fundamental  precepts  and 
rules  established  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  These  precepts  and  rules  constitute 
the  powers  of  the  Government,  and  are  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  all  the  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  them 
into  execution  Congress  is  authorized  to  make.  It  is  not  es- 
sential that  each  of  these  precepts  should  be  addressed  to  one 
particular  department  exclusively ;  but  being  in  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  and  being  supreme  law,  they  are  to  be  executed  by 
the  proper  department ;  and  if  any  legislation  is  requisite  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  furnish  it. 

This  principle  is  as  old  as  the  government  itself,  and  as  in- 
disputable. It  was  adopted  and  applied  in  the  first  legislative 
act  under  the  Constitution,  which  still  stands  as  No.  1  in  the 
statute  book,  in  full  force,  unrepealed,  and  unquestioned  to 
this  day.  It  was  for  carrying  into  execution  that  clause  of  the 
sixth  article,  which  requires  State  Officers  to  be  bound  by 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  The  clause  in  terms  vested 
no  power  in  the  government,  or  any  department,  or  officer 
thereof,  and  required  nothing  of  the  State  governments  in  the 
matter.  It  provided  no  oath  in  form,  no  time  or  place  for 
taking  it,  and  no  authority  for  administering  or  recording  it. 
It  perhaps,  though  somewhat  equivocally,  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  officers  to  take  some  such  oath,  but  without  penalty  for 
delay,  refusal,  or  breach  of  it.  In  these  circumstances  Con- 
gress undertook  to  legislate — their  first  act  of  legislation  under 
the  Constitution.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  a  committee 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  which  included  two  Virginians,  Mr. 
Madison  being  one,  and  besides  the  present  enactments,  con- 
tained a  penal  clause,  which  was  omitted  on  the  suggestion  by 
several  members,  that  the  oath  was  a  preliminary  qualification 
for  the  office,  without  which  their  acts  would  be  void.  Still 
it  was  objected  to  by  one  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, bad  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution,  and  had  actively 
and  constantly  opposed  it  from  the  beginning.  The  principles 
of  the  objection  involved  the  whole  doctrine  necessary  to  de- 
feat the  action  of  the  Constitution,  render  it  inefficient,  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  It  was  well  stated  byTMr.  Gerry 
in  these  words:  "There  is  no  provision  for  empowering  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or  department 
thereof,  to  pass  a  law  obligatory  on  the  members  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  and  other  officers  thereof,  to 
take  this  oath." 

The  objection  was  formally  answered  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  New  York,  as  follows :  "  It  has  been  said  by  one  gentle- 

vol.  xxi.  5 
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man,  that  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  carry  this  regu- 
lation into  effect.  Only  a  few  words  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
vince gentlemen  that  Congress  have  this  power.  It  is  de- 
clared by  the  Constitution  that  its  ordinances  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  every  part  of  it  must  partake  of  this  suprem- 
acy; consequently,  every  general  declaration  it  contains  is 
the  supreme  law.  But  then  these  general  declarations  cannot 
be  carried  into  effect,  without  particular  regulations  adapted 
to  the  circumstances.  These  particular  regulations  are  to  be 
made  by  Congress,  who,  by  the  Constitution,  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  the  declarations  of 
the  Constitution  into  effect.  The  Constitution  likewise  de- 
clares that  the  members  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  all  of- 
ficers, executive  and  judicial,  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution.  This  declaration  is  general,  and  it  lies  with  the 
supreme  legislature  to  detail  and  regulate  it.  The  law  is  to 
supply  the  necessary  means  of  executing  the  principle  laid 
down ;  for  how  can  it  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  other  man- 
ner i  This  explanation,  I  trust,  will  convince  gentlemen,  that 
the  power  of  enacting  such  a  law  exists  in  Congress."  This 
answer  seems  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Mr.  Bland, 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sylvester,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  said  substantially 
they  had  no  doubt  of  the  power,  and  Mr.  Boudinot,  of  New 
Jersey,  said  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  it  agreeably  to 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Accordingly  the  bill  passed 
both  houses,  so  far  as  appears,  without  division,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  President  "Washington.  Thus  early  was  it  settled, 
even  by  the  first  legislative  act  under  the  Government,  which 
has  been  m  force  and  practiced  upon  with  approbation  ever 
since,  that  every  precept  of  the  Constitution,  being  supreme 
law,  and  a  power  of  the  Government,  is  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, so  far  as  legislation  is  necessary,  by  appropriate  acts  of 
Congress.  Congress,  to  be  sure,  may  not  impose  new  duties 
on  State  officers,  as  such,  thereby  rendering  them,  for  certain 
purposes,  officers  of  the  General  Government.  But  the  people 
of  the  State,  when  they  made  the  Constitution,  had  the  same 
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right  to  impose  duties  on  them  officially,  and  on  all  the  in- 
habitants individually,  and  in  the  aggregate  as  a  political 
body,  in  this  Constitution  as  in  their  own  local  Constitution. 
They  have  done  all  three,  and  might  have  given  Congress  the 
right  to  do  the  same.  They  have  in  fact  only  required  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  execution  by  State  officers  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  themselves.  The  principle  has  not  only 
been  so  long  practiced  upon  and  approved  in  this  instance,  but 
it  has  been  repeatedly  applied  in  other  cases,  and  for  aught  now 
known  to  the  contrary,  as  often  as  it  has  been  wanted  for  the 
protection  of  any  southern  right ;  but  when  wanted  to  protect 
the  rights  of  northern  citizens  in  southern  States  it  has  not 
been  applied. 

The  very  next  Congress  in  February,  1793,  on  the  same 
principle  passed  an  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  fugitives  from  labor.  The  clauses  of  the  2d  Section  of 
the  4th  Article,  on  which  this  Act  is  founded,  make  no  men- 
tion of  any  power  in  Congress  on  the  subject,  nor  any,  the 
most  remote,  allusion  to  any  legislation  in  the  matter,  by  any 
authority  whatever,  State  or  National.  The  only  possible 
ground,  on  which  such  legislation  can  be  claimed  or  justified, 
is  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Constitution  are  supreme  law,  to 
be  executed,  like  other  powers  vested  in  the  Government, 
through  the  appropriate  legislation  of  Congress.*  The  act 
originated  in  this  way.  In  1791,  a  controversy  arose  between 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  The  Attorney  General  of  Virginia,  to 
whom  the  demand  was  referred,  held  that  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  delivery  and  removal  was  to  bo  effected,  was  not 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  the  demand  could  not  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  without  some  addi- 


*  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  that  the  exact  grammatical  reading  of  the 
third  clause  of  the  second  section,  is,  that  "No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  State,"  Ac "  escaping  into  another,"  Ac "  shall  be  de- 
livered up,"  Ac  No  person  is  the  only  nominative  case  throughout  the  sentence. 
This  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Levitical  law  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  not 
perhaps  quite  so  surprising  that  our  pious  friends  of  the  South,  though  strict 
constructionists,  have  never  insisted  on  this  reading  of  the  Constitution. 
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tional  provision  by  law,  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  Gover- 
nor adopted  this  view,  and  expressed  .a  hope  that  Congress 
would  legislate  on  the  subject.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia transmitted  the  whole  of  the  papers  to  the  President,  with 
the  suggestion  that  by  the  interposition  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature, similar  difficulties  in  future  might  be  obviated.  The 
President  laid  the  matter  before  Congress,  and  out  of  it  grew 
the  Act  of  1793.  When  it  had  quietly  performed  its  office  for 
over  half  a  century,  its  constitutionality,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor,  was  drawn  in  question  in 
Prigg's  case*,  reported  in  16th  Peters.  In  defending  its  consti- 
tutionality, the  Court,  pr.  Story,  J.  say,  "  It  has  been  argued, 
that  the  Act  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional  because  it  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  legis- 
lation confided  to  that  body ;  -and  therefore  it  is  void.  Strip- 
ped of  its  artificial  structure,  the  argument  comes  to  this,  that 
although  rights  are  exclusively  secured  by,  or  duties  exclu- 
sively imposed  upon,  the  National  Government,  yet  unless  the 
power  to  enforce  these  rights,  or  to  execute  these  duties,  can  be 
found  among  the  express  powers  of  legislation  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  they  remain  without  any  means  of  giving 
them  effect  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  and  must  operate  solely 
proprio  vigore,  however  defective  may  be  their  operation; 
nay,  even  although,  in  a  practical  sense,  they  may  become  a 
nullity  for  the  want  of  a  proper  remedy  to  enforce  them,  or  to 
provide  against  their  violation.  If  this  be  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  it  must  in  a  great  measure  fail  to  at- 
tain many  of  its  avowed  and  positive  objects  as  a  security  of 
rights,  and  a  recognition  of  duties.  Such  a  limited  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  has  never  yet  been  adopted  as  correct, 
either  in  theory  or  practice.  No  one  lias  ever  supposed  that 
Congress  could  constitutionally,  by  its  legislation,  exercise 
powers,  or  enact  laws,  beyond  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by 
the  Constitution ;  but  it  has,  on  various  occasions,  exercised 
powers,  which  were  necessary  and  proper  as  means  to  carry 
into  effect  rights  expressly  given,  and  duties  expressly  enjoined 
thereby.  The  end  being  required,  it  has  been  deemed  a  just 
and  necessary  implication,  that  the  means  to  accomplish  it 
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are  given  also ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  power  flows  as  a 
necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  end."  The  Court  say  in 
another  place,  "  The  National  Government  in  the  absence  of  all 
positive  provisions  to  tKe  contrary,  is  bound,  through  its 
proper  departments,  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  to  carry 
into  effect  all  the  rights  and  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution."  And  what  are  the  rights  and  duties  imposed 
upon  the  Government  by  the  Constitution,  but  all  the  rules, 
regulations,  precepts,  ordinances,  and  prohibitions,  contained  in 
it,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ?  On  one  or  two  points  of 
the  case  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  Court,  but  no 
judge  expressed  any  dissent  from  the  opinion  or  the  reasoning 
on  this  point. 

In  1850  an  additional  act  was  passed  on  the  same  subject, 
involving  a  new  examination  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
same  principles  of  construction,  by  every  department  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  new  act  were  deserving  of  approbation,  but  that  the 
general  authority  and  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
execution  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution  was  all  but  uni- 
versally sanctioned.  The  same  principle  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  executed  through  the  agency  of 
Congress,  if  required,  has  been  practiced  upon  in  divers  other 
instances,  extending  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Court,  in  the  opinion  last  cited,  mention  several, 
as  the  laws  for  apportioning  representatives  among  the  States, 
for  carrying  into  effect  treaties  made  with  other  nations,  for 
protecting  members  of  Congress  from  arrest,  &c.  Others  still 
might  have  been  added  to  the  list,  as.  laws  for  organizing  the 
executive  departments,  publishing  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government,  fixing  the  compensation  of  the  Presi- 
dent unalterably  during  his  term,  and  of  the  Judges  not  to  be 
diminished  during  theirs,  &c.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  any 
authority  or  duty  specially  assigned  to  Congress ;  but  the  Con- 
stitution prescribes  and  enjoins  certain  things,  the  execution  of 
which  by  the  Government  demands  legislation,  and  Congress, 
as  in  duty  bound,  has  furnished  it. 

Many  other  ordinances  and  injunctions,  rights  and  duties, 
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sanctioned  and  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  altogether  inert  and  unexecuted,  except 
so  far  as  they  could  execute  themselves,  proprio  vigore, 
unaided  by  any  appropriate  legislation  of  Congress.  And 
what  is  this  ipsissimus  vigor  of  the  Constitution,  but  a 
part  of  the  powers  of  the  Government,  for  the  complete 
execution  of  which  Congress  is  expressly  required  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper?  Citizens  of  every  State 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  all  the 
States ;  yet  this  right  has  been  constantly  violated,  under  the 
eye  of  the  Government,  without  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  by 
any  appropriate  action  of  Congress.  In  one  instance,  an 
authorized  agent  of  a  State  was  sent  into  another,  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  for  testing,  by  judicial  decision,  the  actual 
validity  of  this  constitutional  right,  and  was  forcibly  pre- 
vented and  expelled  from  the  State,  contrary  to  law,  and  with- 
out remedy.  The  power  of  Congress  to  remedy  the  evil,  by 
adequate  laws,  has  never  been  questioned  by  any  competent 
authority.  It  is  distinctly  admitted  in  Mr.  Tucker's  Commen- 
tary on  Blackstone,  and  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  many 
other  authorities  of  southern  proclivities,  but  it  has  not  been 
applied. 

The  clause  of  guarantee  (Article  IV,  Section  4)  has  received 
no  legislative  construction,  and  been  furnished  with  no  legis- 
lative aid  for  its  administration ;  but  it  has  a  significance  not 
to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  subordinate  responsible  position  of  the  States, 
are  ideas  inseparably  and  endlessly  involved  in  this  guaranty 
as  to  the  form  of  State  Governments.  If  the  subordinate  must, 
in  any  respect,  approve  itself  to  the  superior,  it  cannot  change 
its  relative  position,  nor  shake  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Union. 
New  States  may  be  admitted  into  it,  but  when  admitted  none 
can  constitutionally  ever  get  out.  They  are  promised  pro- 
tection against  invasion,  nolens  volens,  and  against  domestic 
violence,  on  request.  Is  not  the  power  to  fulfill  these  engage- 
ments, among  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Government  ?  Are  these  duties  directly  imposed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  people,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  the  power 
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to  perform  them  denied?  Oredat  qui  potest  The  State  Gov- 
ernments  must  not  only  be  preserved  in  republican  form,  and 
defended  in  the  exercise  of  their  appropriate  functions  by  the 
power  of  the  General  Government,  according  to  the  guaranty, 
but  they  must  be  held  to  the  actual  performance  of  those 
functions  by  the  same  power,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  General  Government  itself.  No 
State  shall  enter  into  any  alliance,  or  confederation  ;  or  make 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power.  The  States  are  also  prohibited  from  discharging  any 
fugitive  from  labor,  due  under  the  laws  of  another  State,  from 
the  claims  warranted  by  such  laws.  Did  any  person  ever  sur- 
mise that  these  and  other  important  prohibitions  were  left  to 
be  conformed  to  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  party  so  bound, 
without  any  power  vested  in  the  General  Government  to  enforce 
them  ?  If  there  is  such  power  it  may  and  must  be  exerted 
through  the  legislation  of  Congress. 

The  Constitution  says,  among  other  things  respecting  States 
and  their  officers,  that  the  executive  authority  of  a  State  shall, 
in  certain  cases,  issue  writs  of  election,  and  that  State  judges 
shall  be  bound  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  they  are 
all  under  oath  to  obey  the  Constitution.  The  General  Govern- 
ment is  created  for  the  purpose,  and  vested  with  the  power,  to 
execute  the  Constitution  and  every  part  thereof,  and  Congress 
is  bound  to  furnish  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  purpose. 
So  that  these  and  all  other  duties  enjoined  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  State  Officers,  or  individuals,  or  on  the  States  themselves, 
are  enjoined  by  a  competent  authority,  the  real  sovereignty, 
having  the  right  to  command,  and  are  committed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  execution,  with  all  the  powers  and  means  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  its  accomplishment. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result,  if,  after  considering  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  generally,  we 
examine  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  in 
detail. 

1st.  The  Legislative. 

All  the  Legislative  powers  of  the  Government  are  vested  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    These  powers  extend  to 
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the  making  of  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  execution 
of  all  the  powert,  precepts,  ordinances,  rights,  duties,  and  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress, 
therefore,  to  legislate  to  this  extent. 

2d.  The  Executive. 

The  Executive  power  of  the  Government  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  duty  extends  to  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  all  the  laws,  most  certainly  including  the 
great  fundamental  and  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  and  every  part  and  portion  of  it.  He  is  under  a 
solemn  oath  to  perform  the  whole  of  this  duty.  The  execu- 
tion of  it  is  therefore  a  power,  the  executive  power,  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  this  department  of  the  Government,  and  to 
be  carried  into  full  effect,  by  the  aid  of  all  necessary  and 
proper  laws,  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  by  Congress. 

3d.  The  Judicial. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  Government  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  such  others  as  Congress  may  establish, 
and  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  part  of  it.  Every  article  and  clause  in  it  in- 
volves some  precept,  ordinance,  right,  duty,  or  prohibition, 
liable  to  become  the  subject  or  the  incident  of  some  litigation 
between  party  and  party,  interested  in  its  construction,  evasion, 
or  execution.  The  Judiciary  must  decide  all  such  cases,  and 
carry  their  decision  into  execution,  according  to  the  forms  of 
law ;  States  themselves,  in  their  political  capacity,  are  directly 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department,  in  all  cases 
where  they  may  become  parties.  This,  then,  is  a  power  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  this  department  of  the  Government, 
and  may  extend  to  the  construction  and  execution  of  every 
word  in  it.  All  the  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  this 
department  of  the  government  to  execute  the  duty  must  be 
made  by  Congress. 

Thus  we  see,  whether  we  view  the  Government  in  the  aggre- 
gate, or  as  divided  in  separate  departments,  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  extend  to  the  execution  of  the  whole  Con- 
stitution and  every  part  of  it,  by  the  Government,  or  some 
department  or  officer  thereof.     The  decisive  and  unans^era- 
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ble  argument  in  support  of  the  principle  is  the  early  and  con- 
siderate adoption  of  it  in  practice,  by  the  first  Congress,  com- 
posed of  the  original  makers  and  ratifiers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  continued  and  uniform  approbation  of  it  in  the  admin- 
istration, by  the  whole  nation,  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  the  measure  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government,  and  adequate  to  all  the  purposes 
for  whieh  it  was  made.  Our  fathers  made  it  and  put  it  into 
successful  operation,  under  circumstances  vastly  more  discour- 
aging than  those  in  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  defend 
it.  If  we  fail  of  performing  worthily  the  part  devolving  upon 
us,  as  our  fathers  did  not  the  part  devolving  upon  them,  we 
shall  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  them,  and  unworthy  of  the 
rich  inheritance  they  have  left  us. 
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Article  VI.— THE  JUSTICE  OF  GOD  AS  A  THEME  FOR 
THE  PREACHER. 

There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many,  who  are 
apparently  conscientious  and  pious,  that  the  sanctions  of  the 
divine  law  should  be  gently  and  sparingly  pronounced.  They 
doubt  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  proclaiming  with  vividness 
and  force  the  facts  of  retribution,  and  question  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  allure  men  without  alarming  them,  to  win  rather 
than  to  wafrn  them. 

Others,  without  denying  the  severe  truths  of  revelation, 
recoil  from  the  emotions  which  they  awaken.  They  dare  not 
silence  the  preacher  who  declares  them,  but  secretly  indulge 
the  feeling  which  Aliab  expressed  respecting  Micaiah.  I  hate 
him,  for  he  never  prophesieth  good  unto  me,  but  always  evil. 

Others  boldly  condemn  all  representations  of  God's  judicial 
nature  as  libels  on  his  goodness.  They  regard  a  God  who 
punishes  as  worse  than  a  fiend,  and  recognize  in  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  only  the  attributes  of  "power,  selfishness, 
and  destructiveness."  They  characterize  the  worshipers  of 
such  a  being  as  "insane  or  insincere,"  and  denounce  the 
preacher  of  righteousness  as  if  he  were  the  malignant  author 
of  that  wrath  which  he  warns  them  to  escape. 

What,  then,  is  the  preacher's  duty  in  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  divine  justice  ?  Should  he  aim  to  recommend  Christianity 
to  the  regard  of  men  by  softening  its  harsher  features,  or  must 
he  reaffirm  the  stern  doctrines  of  that  "  old  Theology,"  which 
still  lives  and  will  live,  although  its  obsequies  have  been  often 
solemnized,  and  its  obituary  often  written  ? 

In  considering  the  position  which  the  truth  of  God's  justice 
should  hold  in  the  preaching  of  the  Christian  minister,  we 
refer  exclusively  to  retributive  justice,  the  disposition  to  pun- 
ish the  wicked  and  reward  the  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
treat  moral  beings  as  they  deserve ; — at  the  same  time  recogni- 
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zing  the  fact  til?!  God's  justice  is  based  upon  and  limited  by 
his  benevolent  choice  to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
universe. 

We  now  propose  to  urge  some  reasons  why  the  justice  of 
God  should  be  a  prominent  theme  with  the  Christian  preacher. 

The  first  reason  is  derived  from  the  prominence  given  to 
divine  justice  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Old  Testament  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  law,  designed  to 
establish  and  enforce  God's  claims  upon  men. 

The  first  recorded  address  of  God  to  men  pronounced  a 
penalty  upon  disobedience.  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  these  words  are  representative  of  a 
truth  which  pervades  the  entire  Old  Testament.  God  did  not 
reveal  himself  to  Israel  as  a  mere  power  or  abstraction,  but  as 
a  personal  being,  loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity. 
When  he  removed  them  from  heathen  influences,  the  first 
lesson  to  be  impressed  upon  them  was  that  of  his  own  exist- 
ence as  the  only  living  and  true  God,  the  only  sovereign, 
the  only  object  of  divine  worship ;  and  so  effectively  was  this 
truth  reiterated  by  precepts,  by  religious  rites,  by  visible  mani- 
festations, and  by  disciplinary  chastisements,  that  every  vestige 
of  polytheism  was  banished  from  the  Jewish  mind,  and  the 
name  of  a  false  God  has  become  an  abomination  to  the  Jew. 

In  this  process  of  revelation  God  is  not  represented  simply  as 
the  creator  and  preserver,  nor  was  attention  mainly  directed  to 
his  natural  attributes.  He  manifested  himself  rather  as  a  moral 
ruler,  and  appealed  for  the  most  convincing  sanction  of  his 
supremacy  to  the  moral  natures  of  men.  He  who  discomforted 
the  king  of  Egypt  that  his  name  might  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth,  who  led  Israel  like  a  flock,  who  blessed  them 
when  they  obeyed,  and  visited  them  in  judgment  when  they 
sinned,  who  appeared  to  them  in  the  Shekinah,  and  com- 
.  manded  them  from  the  burning  mount,  was  a  just  as  well  as  a 
great  God.  The  whole  course  of  his  providence  was  adapted 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  truth  of  his  immaculate  holi- 
ness and  his  undeviating  righteousness.  They  were  made  to 
feel  in  all  their  history  that  his  eye  was  fastened  upon  them, 
and  that  by  their  deeds  they  were  securing  his  approbation,  or 
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incurring  his  disapproval.  They  murmured .  and  he  smote 
them.  They  rebelled  and  he  slew  them.  The  blessings  which 
gladdened  them  when  they  obeyed,  and  the  curses  which 
blasted  themwhen  they  disobeyed,  were  so  many  manifesta- 
tions of  his  justice,  as  well  as  so  many  proofs  of  his  existence. 

The  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship  were  all  illus- 
trative of  the  same  truths.  Although  frequently  pronounced 
trivial  and  heathenish  by  superficial  or  captious  observers, 
they  speak  with  great  significance  to  him  who  perceives  their 
deeper  meaning — of  the  spotless  holiness  of  Jehovah.  Before  his 
presence  none  might  thoughtlessly  appear.  That  destruc- 
tion which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Korah  and  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  when  they  profaned  the  ordinances  of  God,  was  well 
adapted  to  impress  upon  a  people,  easily  affected  by  visible 
manifestations,  the  truth  that  Jehovah  was  a  God  who  would 
not  hold  the  transgressor  guiltless. 

It  may  be  important  in  this  connection  to  guard  against  the 
common  error  of  contrastiag  the  spirit  and  end  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  that  of  the  New.  The  comprehensive  and 
true  view  is  that  which  makes  the  two  Testaments  one,  one  in 
plan,  one  in  doctrine,  one  in  spirit,  Christ  the  key  note,  and 
each  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  Messiah  is 
the  theme  of  both  Testaments.  They  differ  in  the  fact  that 
one  is  prophetical  and  typical,  while  the  other  is  historical. 
In  both  mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  kiss  each  other. 

And  yet  each  dispensation  had  a  specific  mission  to  fulfill. 
One  was  preparatory  to  the  other.  By  the  law  the  world  was 
convinced  of  the  need  of  the  gospel,  and  fitted  to  receive  it. 
The  direct  lesson  of  the  Old  Testament  was,  therefore,  that  of 
man's  accountability  to  God,  and  the  truths  of  Divine  Justice 
and  human  guilt  are  stamped  on  every  page.  God  appears  as 
the  lawgiver  and  the  judge,  and  by  a  revelation  of  his  own 
moral  nature  establishes  his  claim  upon  the  human  conscience. 
Mount  Sinai,  exhibiting  the  judicial  nature  of  God,  is  the 
representative  of  the  first  dispensation.  In  every  manifesta- 
tion and  in  every  utterance,  it  brands  sin  as  the  thing  which 
God  hates.     Moses,  in  all  his  meekness,  even  in  his  dying 
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appeal,  with  its  wealth  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  pronounced 
with  terrible  intensity  the  threatenings  of  Jehovah.  David 
utters  the  most  fearful  imprecations  against  the  enemies  of 
God's  kingdom.  And  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  are 
like  the  surging  of  the  sea.  These  expressions  are  not  out- 
breaks of  passion,  or  utterances  of  malignity.  They  were  in- 
spired by  the  mind  of  infinite  benevolence,  and  declare  the 
sentence  of  him  who  so  loves  holiness  that  he  cannot  but  hate 
iniquity,  and  who  so  desires  the  welfare  of  his  domain  that  he 
will  overthrow  those  who  oppose  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  stand 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ;  that  one  represents  him  as 
the  awful  Jehovah,  while,  in  the  other,  he  appears  as  an 
affectionate  Father.  The  Old  Testament  is  therefore  rejected 
as  obsolete,  and  the  New  received  as  its  rival  rather  than  its 
counterpart. 

But  is  it  not  evident,  if  the  immutable  God  has  ever  re- 
vealed himself  as  just,  that  he  is  just,  and  that  he  wishes  men 
to  know  that  he  is  just?  It  is  not  conceivable  that  after 
employing  four  thousand  years  of  instruction  and  discipline  to 
impress  the  lesson  upon  the  race,  he  intended  that  it  should  so 
soon  be  lost.  The  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  must  have 
been  designed  to  be  of  permanent  value,  and  to  produce  a  per- 
manent impression  upon  men. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  at  this  point,  to  suggest  the  in- 
quiry whether  the  Old  Testament  representations  of  God  are 
made  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  preaching  of  the  present 
day,  and  whether  a  deficiency  in  this  particular  may  not  be 
one  reason  why  the  personality  of  God  is  so  little  realized,  and 
personal  guilt  so  little  felt  ? 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  doctrine  of 
divine  justice  no  less  prominent  than  in  the  Old. 

We  obtain  here  not  only  a  sanction  of  all  which  is  written 
in  the  Law  and  Prophets  respecting  the  character  of  God,  but 
also  a  fuller  and  clearer  development  of  his  unchangeable 
righteousness.  The  doctrine  of  endless  retribution  is  indeed 
declared  in  the  New  Testament  far  more  directly  and  forcibly 
than  in  the  Old,  and  in  it  are  found  those  descriptions  of  the 
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final  doom  of  the  wicked  which  strike  the  mind  with  terror, 
and  those  bold  epithets  which  have  been  so  defiantly  repeated 
by  opponents  of  evangelical  Christianity  as  the  exponents  of 
its  creed.  The  Old  Testament  declares,  indeed,  the  justice  of 
God,  and  illustrates  it  in  a  most  impressive  manner ;  but  the 
New  opens  to  us  the  future  state,  and  presents  the  verdict  and 
the  execution  of  that  justice.  Vain  is  the  hope  of  him  who, 
turning  in  terror  from  the  first  Testament,  hopes  to  find  the 
name  of  justice  blotted  from  the  second ;  for  it  is  here,  and 
here  alone,  that  the  words  eternal  death  occur  in  connection 
with  the  threatened  punishment  of  the  wicked.  It  is  here, 
and  here  alone,  that  the  judgment  scene  is  portrayed,  and  here 
that  the  world  of  woe  is  described  in  language  at  once  sub- 
lime and  terrible.  If  the  first  recorded  words  of  God  revealed 
the  truth  that  he  is  just,  so  do  almost  the  closing  words  of 
inspiration  prove  that  his  character  remains  unchanged.  "  If 
any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this 
prophesy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of 
life"  Kev.  xxii,  19.  Although  Christ  is  the  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,  though  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost, 
though  he  stands  before  us  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
tender  and  merciful,  and  though,  by  many,  his  mere  character 
has  been  regarded  as  a  refutation  of  the  idea  that  God  can  be 
60  severe  as  to  punish ;  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  are  no 
fuller  declarations  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  no  sterner 
denunciations  of  the  wicked,  no  plainer  delineations  of  the 
judgment,  and  no  more  fearful  descriptions  of  perdition  than 
those  which  are  expressed  in  his  own  words.  Thus  with  all 
the  rich  offers  of  pardon,  and  all  the  assurances  of  mercy  con- 
tained in  the  gospel,  are  blended  the  stern  truths  of  responsi- 
bility and  retribution. 

The  fact  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments render  the  justice  of  God  thus  prominent,  is  suggestive 
of  the  Christian  preacher's  duty.  He  has  here  an  example 
divinely  authorized;  he  is  here  taught  what  is  signified  by 
declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  That  mode  of  preaching 
must  certainly  be  wise  which  Inspiration  lias  approved.  Truths 
so  prominent  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  impressively  re- 
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affirmed  in  the  New,  were  surely  designed  to  be  conspicuous 
in  the  preaching  of  every  minister  of  Christ. 

A  second  reason  for  giving  prominence  to  the  justice  of 
God,  in  preaching,  is  found  in  its  relations  to  the  doctrines  of 
redemption.  Redemption  is  the  central  theme  of  revelation, 
and  must  form  the  basis  of  all  true  religious  instruction. 
There  is,  however,  a  method  of  preaching  Christ  which,  while 
it  fails  to  affect  the  conscience,  fails  equally  to  recognize  the 
essential  features  of  his  character,  and  the  vital  efficacy  of  his 
work.  The  atonement  is  an  expression  of  divine  love,  but  we 
loose  its  import  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that  justice  alone  has 
rendered  an  atonement  necessary.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Jews 
were  an  expiation  for  sin,  and  Christ,  the  great  sacrifice,  is  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this 
time  his  righteousness,  thai,  he  might  be  just  ami  the  justifies  of 
him  that  believeth.  It  was  to  redeem  men  from  the  curse  of 
the  law  that  Christ  became  a  curse  for  us.  The  atonement, 
therefore,  declares  God's  love  to  men,  and  his  love  of  holiness. 
Even  redemption,  in  all  its  tenderness,  stands  as  the  represen- 
tative of  justice.  The  conscience  of  the  sinner  and  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  universe, 
demanded  an  expiation.  Sinai  revealed  God's  regard  for  his 
law,  but  Calvary  declares  it  even  more  impressively. 

The  compassion  of  God  is  not,  then,  mere  tenderness,  an 
easy  virtue,  or  the  mercy  of  Christ  mere  good  nature.  The 
apparently  antithetic  statements,  God  is  love,  and  our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire,  are  parts  of  one  harmonious  truth.  There 
can  be  no  grace  without  retribution,  no  pardon  without  con- 
demnation. The  rainbow  of  'mercy  arched  on  the  cloud  of 
wrath.  "  Grace,  as  manifested  in  the  Gospel,"  says  Vinet, 
"is  the  most  august  homage,  the  most  solemn  consecration 
which  the  law  can  receive.  It  is  not  the  soft  indulgence  of  a 
feeble  father,  who,  tired  of  his  own  severity,  shuts  his  eyes  to 
the  faults  of  a  guilty  child.  It  is  not  the  weakness  of  a  timid 
government  which,  unable  to  repress  disorder,  lets  the  laws 
sleep,  and  goes  to  sleep  along  with  them.  It  is  holy  good- 
ness, it  is  a  love  without  feebleness,  which  pardons  guilt  and 
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executes  justice  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  in  the  work  of 
which  we  speak,  condemnation  appears  in  the  pardon,  and 
pardon  in  the  condemnation.  The  same  act  proclaims  the 
compassion  of  God  and  the  inflexibility  of  his  justice."  In  this 
view  the  law  and  the  gospel  coincide.  The  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  harmonize.  The  gospel  reaffirms  law,  the  law 
becomes  suggestive  of  grace. 

The  preacher,  then,  who .  fails  in  exhibiting  the  justice  of 
God,  fails  equally  to  exhibit  his  grace,  and  also  fails  to  move 
men  by  the  motives  of  the  Gospel.  The  truth,  which  is  a 
weapon  of  power  in  the  preacher's  hand,  is,  that  God  60  loved 
the  world,  and  so  regarded  his  law,  that  rather  than  suffer  the 
one  to  perish,  or  the  other  to  be  dishonored,  he  gave  his  Son  as 
a  substitute  for  man  and  a  sacrifice  for  law.  Only  when  we 
•rise  to  the  sublime  conception  that,  in  the  atonement,  a  just 
God  is  satisfied,  as  well  as  man  reconciled,  do  we  appreciate 
the  glory  of  divine  holiness,  or  the  fullness  of  divine  grace. 

A  remaining  reason  for  giving  prominence  to  the  justice  of 
God  in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  is  derived  from  the 
practical  influence  of  the  doctrine  when  rightly  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  antidote  for  error.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  religious  error  result 
from  a  denial  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  are  designed  as  evasions 
of  the  stern  truth  of  retribution,  or  the  still  sterner  truth  of 
expiation.  Because  God  loves  holiness  and  hates  iniquity,  his 
personality  is  denied.  Because  the  Old  Testament  exhibits 
God's  wrath  against  sinners,  it  is  rejected,  or  undervalued. 
While  the  New  Testament,  if  received,  is  robbed  of  its  vital 
doctrine—Justification  by  Faith.  Unconfined  to  sects  this 
infidelity  permeates  our  literature,  degrades  our  philanthropy, 
and  weakens,  if  it  does  not  neutralize,  the  piety  of  thousands 
who,  unconsciously,  imbibe  its  influence. 

In  removing  these  errors  we  must  strike  at  the  foundation 
upon  which  they  stand.  Any  concealment  or  apology  for 
unwelcome  truth  will  fail  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  human  conscience  approves  the  claims  of  justice.  The 
universal  verdict  of  loyal  Americans,  against  the  crime  of  re- 
bellion, is  an  illustration  of  the  fact.  Those  who  deny  the 
right  of   God  to  punish  offenders  against  his  government 
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unite  in  demanding  the  punishment  of  rebels  against  a  human 
government.  By  an  experience  which  qualifies  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  Psalms  of  David,  we  are  now  learning  the  truth, 
that  sympathy  with  the  criminal  is  opposition  to  law,  and  that 
condemnation  of  wrong  is  an  essential  element  of  true  be- 
nevolence. 

By  a  judicious  and  faithful  appeal  to  conscience,  error  may 
be  most  successfully  combated,  and  truth  entrenched  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  man's  moral  nature.  The  infidelity  of  the 
present  day  robs  God  of  his  justice,  and  thus  divests  the 
Divine  Being  of  one  whole  class  of  his  attributes.  The  God 
who  i6  thus  adored  is  not  Jehovah,  and  the  worship  of  this 
weak  divinity  is  a  violation  of  the  first  commandment.  In  these 
facts  we  perceive  a  reason  for  giving  prominence  to  the  justice 
of  God  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  while,  however,  the 
preacher  should  never  dwell  with  fondness  upon  the  fearful  exe- 
cution of  divine  justice,  or  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  suiferings  of 
the  lost.  He  should  represent  the  justice  of  Jehovah,  whether 
he  rewards  or  punishes,  as  a  necessary  and  glorious  attribute, 
and  so  instruct  and  nurture  men,  that  they  may  see  the  neces- 
sity of  his  government,  and  understand  that  the  same  justice 
which  approves  of  right  and  expresses  that  approval  by  re- 
ward, must  disapprove  of  wrong,  and  express  that  disapproval 
by  punishment. 

Again.  The  preaching  of  divine  justice  promotes  Christian 
character.  It  must  probably  be  admitted  that  there  is  in  the 
Church  far  too  little  appreciation  of  the  enormity  of  sin,  and 
too  little  sympathy  with  the  changeless  righteousness  of  God. 
We  find  too  much  sentiment,  too  much  of  the  religion  of  mere 
gentleness,  too  little  manly  piety.  "We  need  more  of  the  strong 
character  which  has  no  fellowship  with  iniquity,  and  no  prefer- 
ence of  the  criminal's  enjoyment  above  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  supremacy  of  law ;  and  which,  in  its  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  right  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  repudiates  a 
philanthropy  which  treats  sin  as  a  misfortune,  depravity  as  a 
disease,  and  professes  to  love  a  God  who  pardons  while  it  hates 
a  God  who  punishes.  The  Christian  must  sympathize  with 
God's  administration  even  in  its  relation  to  the  lost. 

vol.  xxi.  6 
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The  vigorous  Christian  growth  to  which  we  refer  must  be 
fed  upon  the  strong  truths  of  revelation.  He  whose  life  re- 
flects the  divine  image  must  gaze  with  open  face  upon  the  di- 
vine holiness,  and  sympathize  with  God  in  all  his  attributes. 
The  symmetrical  Christian  must  be  cast  in  the  undefaced 
mold  of  truth.  In  his  personal  experience,  he  must  learn 
both  the  justice  and  the  grace  of  God ;  for  the  man  who  so  un- 
derstands and  experiences  the  relations  of  law  and  redemption 
as  to  acknowledge  himself  condemned,  and  to  trust  for  pardon 
on  the  death  of  Christ,  has  within  him  the  elements  of  humility 
and  power. 

We  can  only  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the  practical  power  of 
the  preaching  of  God's  justice  upon  the  impenitent  in  convict- 
ing them  of  sin  and  directing  them  to  Christ.  The  winning 
influence  of  a  gentle  theology  falls,  in  its  actual  power  upon 
men,  far  below  the  encomiums  of  its  elegant  admirers.  The 
tones  of  command  and  threatening  which  resounded  from 
Sinai  are  still  imperative,  still  vibrate  on  the  human  conscience. 
The  Christian  minister  is  not  to  recommend  repentance  as  a 
mere  policy,  but  as  a  duty  to  God,  and  when  he  thus  speaks  it 
is  with  authority  and  power.  The  man  who  stands  as  an  am- 
bassador for  Christ  must  so  represent  the  strictness  of  the  di- 
vine requirements,  that  men  will  despair  of  salvation  by  the 
law,  and  declare  God's  justice  in  such  a  manner  as  will  tend  to 
make  men  feel  that  they  are  guilty  before  Him,  and  that  human 
merits  are  unavailing.  Not  till  a  sinner  sees  this  is  he  prepared 
to  trust  in  Christ.  .  Men  do  not  sue  for  mercy  until  they  haye 
felt  the  rigor  of  law,  nor  value  atonement  before  they  have  been 
made  conscious  of  guilt. 

The  preacher  may  not  indeed  forget  that  he  represents  a 
dispensation  of  grace,  and  that  by  him  the  law  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  cross,  and  employed  not  as  an  instrument  of 
vengeance  but  of  salvation ;  not  in  harshness  or  with  severity, 
but  with  a  love  that  shall  make  the  voice  tremulous  while  it 
utters  the  denunciations  of  Jehovah.  Thus  even  justice  will 
invite  to  Christ. 

The  successful  preachers  of  the  gospel  have  not  been  men 
who  represented  God  as  too  just  to  punish,  or 'too  good  to 
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make  the  sinner  miserable.  They  have  proclaimed  a  love  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  mere  dread  of  an  individual's  suffering, 
and  heralded  that  grace  sublime  which  stands  in  all  its  richness 
and  beauty  upon  the  background  of  divine  righteousness. 
Peter  and  Paul  never  obscured  the  justice  of  God  in  declaring 
his  grace.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  developed 
with  such  vitality  in  the  time  of  Luther,  was  all  flaming  with 
God's  righteousness ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  Baxters  ahd  Ed- 
wardses  and  Whitefields  of  the  Church  has  been  characterized 
by  the  same  rigid  element.  It  will  probably  be  found  by  ex- 
amination that  a  great  majority  of  true  converts  have  been 
awakened  from  insensibility  by  the  terrors  of  divine  justice. 
They  have  learned  from  the  law  their  relations  to  the  gospel, 
like  the  eunuch  of  Ethiopia  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  attend 
a  legal  worship,  but  retired  inquiring  of  whom  the  prophet 
spake  when  he  said,  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  returned  to  his  home  re- 
joicing in  the  assurance  of  redeeming  mercy. 

It  is  related  of  Flavel  that,  after  preaching  a  searching  dis- 
course from  the  words,  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  let  him  be  anathama  maranatha,  when  he  raised  his 
hands  to  pronounce  the  benediction  he  suddenly  paused ;  and, 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  said  with  melting  pathos, "  How 
shall  I  bless  this  whole  assembly,  when  every  person  in  it  who 
loveth  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  anathama  maranatha."  In 
that  congregation  was  a  youth  of  fifteen  years,  who  afterwards 
emigrated  to  our  own  country,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
college  in  a  neighboring  State.*  Time  passed  on,  age  whitened 
his  locks,  and  he  was  still  unconverted.  Eighty-five  years  after 
those  words  were  spoken,  and  when  he  had  lived  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  in  sin,  while  sitting  by  himself  in  the  home  of 
his  adoption,  the  words  of  the  pious  Flavel  recurred  vividly  to 
his  mind,  and  became  the  instrument  of  his  conversion. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  fidelity  of  that  earnest 
preacher  was  characterized  by  wisdom  and  by  love  ? 

*  Prof.  E.  A.  Park's  Introduction  to  Rev.  H.  C.  Fish's  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Article  VIL— THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  HIGHER  SEMINA- 
RIES OF  LEARNING  ON  THE  LIBERALITY  OF  THE 
WEALTHY. 

It  is  a  question  which  thoughtful  minds  contemplate  not 
without  anxiety,  whether  that  democratic  society,  which  is 
historically  American — so  necessarily  and  irresistibly  Ameri- 
can, that  neither  the  arguments  nor  the  contemptuous  sarcasms 
of  European  aristocracy,  nor  the  gigantic  struggles  of  anarchic 
despotism  among  ourselves,  will  avail  essentially  to  change  its 
character  for  ages  to  come,  whether  this  democratic  society 
contains  within  itself  the  power  of  providing  for  the  higher 
departments  of  mental  culture;  for  giving  to  the  national 
mind  all  that  vast  range  of  various  development,  of  which  it  is 
capable,  and  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  beauty,  the  strength, 
the  glory,  and  the  perfection  of  a  nation's  civilization.  It  can 
no  longer  be  denied,  that  it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  so- 
cial state  which  has  ever  existed,  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
average  culture,  to  the  education  of  a  whole  people  up  to  a  cer- 
tain average  standard.  But  some  thoughtful  men,  who  have 
contemplated  the  working  of  our  social  institutions  with  no  un- 
friendly bias,  have  thought  they  perceived  a  tendency  to  a 
common  standard,  alike  to  enlarge  the  small  and  dwarf  the 
great,  to  exalt  the  lowly  and  to  depress  the  most  exalted,  till 
all  should  meet  on  the  dull  monotonous  level  of  mediocrity. 
They  have  expressed  their  fears,  that  the  universal  education 
which  is  our  glory,  is  to  be  attained  by  the  utter  sacrifice  of 
all  high  and  various  and  generous  culture.  The  mere  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  danger  by  a  candid  and  enlightened  observer, 
should  lead  to  earnest  thought  and  persevering  endeavor  to 
remedy  any  such  possible  defect  in  our  political  and  social 
systems. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  though  the  higher  culture  has  not 
been  entirely  neglected,  yet  what  has  been  achieved  in  that 
direction  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  ;  it  does  not  correspond 
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either  with  our  universal  system  of  popular  education,  or  with 
the  vastness  of  our  population,  our  wealth;  and  our  material 
civilization.  Though  in  this  respect  we  rank  among  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  world,  the  advantages  which  we  have 
provided  for  the  higher  instruction  of  the  most  gifted  and  en- 
terprising minds,  are  far  inferior  to  those  which  are  enjoyed 
under  many  of  the  second  and  even  the  third  class  monarchies 
of  Europe.  Many  of  our  young  men  are  obliged,  every  year, 
to  cross  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  advantages, 
which  our  own  country  does  not  afford  them.  This  fact  is  a 
rather  mortifying  proof,  that  this  part  of  our  system  of  instruc- 
tion greatly  needs  to  be  enlarged  and  improved.  No  nation 
has  more  need  than  we,  not  only  of  all  the  aids  by  which  the 
most  gifted  minds  may  attain  to  the  highest  and  most  varied 
culture,  but  of  all  those  encouragements  by  which  they  may  be 
stimulated  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  is  not  only  important  that 
such  facilities  should  exist  somewhere  within  our  national 
domain,  but  that  as  far  as  possible  they  should  be  made 
ubiquitous,  meeting  the  eye,  arresting  the  attention,  and  stim- 
ulating the  aspirations  of  our  youth  in  all  parts  of  our  ex- 
tended country. 

We  cannot  look  with  much  hope  to  our  government,  either 
state  or  national,  to  supply  this  want.  Government  with  us  is 
so  entirely  democratic  in  its  character,  that  it  must  always  be 
expected  to  reflect  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  masses. 
And  while  we  do  not  undervalue  the  judgment  and  good  sense 
of  the  people,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  million  will 
fairly  appreciate  the  necessity  of  costly  provisions  for  that 
higher  instruction,  of  which  the  few  only  are  directly  to  enjoy 
the  benefits.  For  reasons,  also,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
remarks  on  denominational  colleges,  in  a  former  number  of 
this  Journal,*  it  may  be  doubtful  whether,  as  our  political 
bodies  are  constituted,  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  control 
and  management  of  funds  devoted  to  education.  They  are 
too  unstable,  too  liable  to  the  agitations  and  revolutions  of 
political  party,  to  be  the  trustworthy  guardians  of  the  peace- 

•  New  Eoglaoder,  VoL  XVIII,  page  68. 
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ful  halls  and  tranquil  walks  of  learning.  At  least  if  it  is  true 
that  political  bodies  can  manage  institutions  devoted  to  learn- 
ing, as  wisely  and  efficiently  as  corporations  instituted  for  that 
very  purpose,  it  is  a  truth  which  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 

We  must,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  lay  aside  our  reliance 
on  government  to  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  higher 
culture,  and  look  to  private  munificence.  For  the  support  and 
management  of  such  a  system  of  education,  as  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  render  universal,  we  can  safely  rely  on  State 
treasuries  and  the  votes  of  the  people.  No  political  system 
was  ever  better  adapted  to  the  end.  But  for  that  higher  in- 
struction of  which  few  can  enjoy  the  direct  benefits,  while  the 
nation  and  the  world  enjoy  them  indirectly,  we  must  fall  back 
upon  our  truly  American  voluntary  system.  And  let  us  not 
regret  this :  there  is  nothing  American  which  is  more  truly 
respectable  than  our  voluntary  system :  by  it  we  have  raised 
an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  less  than  six  months, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  at  this  time  we  should  distrust  it. 
American  democracy  has  far  more  reason  to  glory  in  what  it 
has  permitted  the  people  to  do  for  themselves,  than  in  what  it 
has  directly  done  for  them  through  the  government.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  all  which  has  been  achieved  thus  far  for 
the  higher  instruction,  has  been  accomplished  through  this 
same  voluntary  system  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  implicitly  rely  on  it,  for  still  greater  and  better  results  in 
the  future. 

But  if  this  interest  is  ever  provided  for  in  a  manner  at  all 
corresponding  to  the  wants  of  a  great  nation,  it  must  be  by 
the  liberal  contributions  of  the  wealthy.  This  is  the  thought 
to  which  we  wish  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
in  these  remarks.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  considerations 
relating  to  this  subject,  which  are  of  great  weight,  which  have 
been  too  little  thought  of  by  the  wealthy,  in  determining  what 
disposition  to  make  of  their  estates.  The  following  are  some 
of  them.  , 

There  are  no  valid  economical  objections  to  bestowing  any 
reasonable  amount  of  capital  on  institutions  of  learning. 
Some  have  thought  they  saw  danger,  that  in  this  way  too 
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much  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  active  production. 
But  this  is  certainly  a  groundless  apprehension.  Institutions 
of  learning  want  capital  for  three  classes  of  objects — buildings- 
books  and  other  instruments  of  instruction — and  endowments 
yielding  income  in  the  form  of  interest  to  aid  in  defraying  an- 
nual expenses. 

In  so  far  as  capital  is  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  the  leading  educators  of  the  nation  are  now  too  en- 
lightened, to  be  in  much  danger  of  making  any  other  than  a 
wise  use  of  it.  Tbe  time  has  gone  by  when  any  intelligent 
Board  of  Trust  would  be  likely  to  employ  it  in  erecting  long 
and  unsightly  barracks,  where  young  men  may  live  isolated 
from  the  world,  and  for  the  most  part  even  from  their  teachers. 
It  is  understood  at  last,  that  the  buildings  needed  are  only 
such  edifices  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  as  shall  combine 
convenience,  durability,  and  beauty ;  edifices  which  will  cul- 
tivate the  taste  of  the  young,  and  attach  them  through  life  to 
their  Alma  Mater  by  an  in  tenser  sentiment  of  veneration. 
We  think  there  can  be  little  danger,  that  a  people  so  calcula- 
ting, so  intensely  money-loving  and  money-getting  as  we  are, 
will  withdraw  more  than  a  reasonable  share  of  their  capital 
from  active  business,  for  the  erection  of  such  edifices — espe- 
cially to  be  devoted  to  education — consecrated  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  learning.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  nobler  or  wiser  ap- 
propriation could  be  made  by  any  wealthy  man  of  a  portion 
of  his  estate,  than  to  employ  it  in  erecting  for  some  one  of 
those  institutions,  which  by  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  their 
management  have  deserved  and  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  community,  an  edifice,  which  should  be  the  admiration  of 
the  present  generation,  and  descend  to  posterity,  as  a  beauti- 
ful monument  of  the  architectural  taste,  the  generous  liber- 
ality, and  the  love  of  learning  of  the  founder,  and  of  the  gen- 
eration in  which  he  lived.  Such  monuments  our  country 
stands  in  more  urgent  need  of,  than  of  any  increase  of  her 
business  capital  and  her  commercial  facilities.  Such  structures, 
consecrated  to  such  a  purpose,  have  great  influence  in  giving 
strength  and  permanency  to  the  love  of  learning  and  the  love 
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of  country,  and  to  all  which  is  truly  conservative  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  of  a  free  country. 

There  is,  if  possible,  still  less  ground  for  hesitation  in  respect 
to  withdrawing  capital  from  active  business,  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  scientific  specimens, 
and  other  instruments  of  instruction.  It  is  in  respect  to  these 
very  things  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  we  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  many  other  nations,  which  are  immensely  inferior 
to  us  in  wealth  and  resources.  In  the  number  and  extent  of 
our  lines  of  railway,  telegraph,  and  steam  navigation,  in  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  our  structures  devoted  to  merchan- 
dise, and  in  all  commercial  and  business  facilities,  we  can  bear 
a  very  favorable  comparison  with  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
But  when  our  libraries  are  inquired  after,  our  repositories  of 
the  garnered  wisdom  of  ages,  our  collections  of  instruments,  in- 
ventions and  specimens,  for  advancing  the  sciences,  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  extending  the  conquest 
of  mind  over  the  powers  and  forces  of  matter,  we  are  obliged 
to  hang  our  heads  for  the  most  part,  and  put  off  the  curious 
inquirer  with  promises  of  what  is  to  be  in  the  days  of  our 
grandchildren. 

For  the  want  of  such  facilities  thousands  of  our  countrymen, 
with  minds  as  active  and  vigorous  as  any  on  earth,  are  blindly 
treading  the  intricate  and  perplexing  paths  of  invention  and 
discovery,  with  infinite  labor  and  difficulty  rediscovering  what 
has  been  already  discovered  to  their  hands,  and  trying  over 
and  over  again,  at  enormous  cost,  experiments  which  have 
been  already  tried  and-  failed ;  and  thus  employing  with  no 
useful  result  powers  which,  properly  directed  by  the  lights  of 
experience  and  scientific  learning,  might  have  extended  the 
boundaries  of-  human  knowledge,  and  opened  new  sources  of 
human  happiness.  No  one  who  has  not  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  subject  has  any  adequate  conception  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  mental  power  and  activity,  which  in  this  manner  we 
are  constantly  suffering.  The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to 
be  found  in  a  vast  increase  among  us  of  the  resources  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  instruments  of  thorough  and  accurate  instruction 
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in  the  principles  of  science,  and  the  progress  thus  far  made  in 
applying  them. 

Indeed,  there  is  not  a  possible  appropriation  of  capital  to 
the  requisite  amount,  which  would  in  this  country  be  more 
efficiently  productive  of  additional  facilities  in  every  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  business ;  none  which  could  in  its  results  be 
more  truly  economical.  Our  American  mind  is  truly  and  in- 
tensely inventive,  and  requires  only  to  be  guided  by  all  the 
lights  of  learning,  and  aided  by  all  the  facilities  which  the  last 
improvements  in  science  and  useful  art  afford,  to  produce  re- 
sults the  most  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  mankind. 

If  men  of  wealth  will  go  so  far ;  if  they  will  furnish  to  our  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  higher  instruction,  buildings  corres- 
ponding in  architectural  beauty  and  substantial  durability,  with 
the  dignity  of  that  great  interest  which  they  are  to  represent,  and 
with  the  costly  magnificence  of  our  commercial  architecture, 
and  supply  them  with  libraries  and  collections  of  tUe  various 
instruments  of  instruction,  which  will  place  within  the  reach 
of  the  gifted,  the  curious,  and  the  studious  among  us,  the  treas- 
ured achievements  of  the  human  mind  in  all  ages,  they  will 
perform  a  truly  noble  service  to  the  cause  of  learning,  to  their 
country  and  to  mankind. 

And  yet,  as  society  is  constituted  in  this  country,  should 
their  liberality  embrace  no  other  objects  than  those  which  we 
have  thus  far  specified,  they  would  leave  their  work  so  incom- 
plete, that  small  results  comparatively  could  be  expected  from 
it.  In  a  country  where,  as  in  ours,  all  the  lower  walks  of  in- 
struction are  rendered  by  public  endowment  as  free  to  all  as 
the  air  and  the  water,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  institutions 
devoted  to  the  higher  departments  of  learning  should  be  en- 
dowed also.  If  teachers  in  the  higher  walks  of  learning  are 
compensated  only  by  fees  exacted  from  their  pupils,  those 
charges  must  become  so  burdensome,  as  to  exclude  all  except 
the  wealthy  from  enjoying  their  instructions ;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  either  genius  or  the  love  of  learning 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  good  things  which  money  will 
purchase,  such  an  arrangement  is  obviously  unwise  and  un- 
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suited  to  the  ideas  or  the  wants  of  a  democratic  people.  In  a 
nation  so  pervaded  as  ours  is  by  democratic  principles,  the 
higher  instruction  must  not  stand  by  itself,  as  a  solitary  ex 
ception  to  the  care  and  fostering  liberality  of  the  public ;  if  it 
does  so  it  will  utterly  perish ;  it  must  be  so  provided  for  by 
liberal  endowments,  as  not  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
gifted  and  enterprising  mind,  though  bora  and  reared  in 
poverty  and  toil.  If  then  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning 
are  practically  to  bring  their  benefits  within  the  reach  of  the 
people,  they  must  be  to  a  very  considerable  extent  iurnished 
with  endowed  professorships  in  the  various  branches  of  science, 
art,  and  liberal  learning ;  and  any  man,  who  appropriates  a 
few  thousands  of  his  wealth  to  the  founding  of  such  a  profes- 
sorship is  eminently  a  public  benefactor. 

It  is  at  this  point,  more  than  anywhere  else,  that  we  have 
met  the  objection,  that  such  an  appropriation  of  capital  is 
withdrawing  it  from  active  business ;  that  college  corporations 
are  not  able  to  make  capital  as  productive  as  it  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  active  and  skillful  business  man.  What  is  claimed 
in  this  objection  is  often  true ;  and  it  may  be  a  very  good 
reason  why,  as  long  as  one  needs,  and  can  employ  his  capital 
in  active  business,  he  should  retain  it  in  his  own  hands,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  only  aid  the  cause  of  learning  by  bestowing 
upon  it  a  portion  of  his  annual  income.  But  many  wealthy 
men  are  unable  to  unite  their  whole  capital  with  their  own 
industry  and  skill ;  and  in  the  swift  course  of  human  life, 
every  capitalist  soon  reaches  a  point  where  he  can  only  de- 
rive benefit  from  his  capital  in  the  form  of  interest.  Old  age 
comes  on,  chills  his  blood,  paralyzes  his  energies,  and  blunts 
the  once  keen  edge  of  his  perceptions ;  or  he  must  pass  away 
from  earth,  and  leave  his  estate  to  be  managed  by  heirs,  who 
may  be  as  industrious  and  skillful  as  himself,  or  they  may  be 
utterly  destitute  of  both  these  qualities,  and  quite  deficient  in 
the  virtue  of  frugality  besides.  When  a  man's  years  of  active 
business  are  gone,  he  may  well  be  satisfied  that  his  estate 
should  thenceforward  yield  to  its  holder  bank  interest.  Few 
rich  men  we  suspect  succeed  in  so  disposing  of  their  wealth  as 
for  any  great  length  of  time  to  produce  even  that,  when  their 
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own  care  and  skill  and  frugality  are  withdrawn  from  it.  We 
believe  there  are  few  appropriations,  which  could  be  made  of 
it,  in  which  it  would  be  so  sure  to  produce  a  fair  rate  of  inter- 
est, even  down  to  the  distant  future,  as  the  one  which  we 
recommend. 

We  admit  that  our  age  has  produced  not  a  few  schemes*  for 
founding  new  seminaries,  which  have  proved  utterly  chimeri- 
cal, indeed  were  known  by  experienced  educators  to  be  so  from 
their  very  inception ;  and  that  they  have  made  grievous  waste 
of  the  benefactions  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by 
incautious  liberality,  cannot  be  denied.  But  for  such  untried 
enterprises  we  are  not  pleading.  We  have  in  nearly  every 
portion  of  our  country  institutions,  which  are  founded  on 
principles  well  settled  and  tested,  and  managed  by  Boards  of 
Trust,  that  have  learned  wisdom  by  experience,  and  can  be 
trusted  implicitly  to  manage  wisely  any  funds  which  may  be 
committed  to  their  hands.  It  is  in  the  power  of  men  of  large 
wealth  to  make  a  noble  and  efficient  provision  for  the  higher 
culture,  by  enlarging  the  resources  of  these  established  institu- 
tions. There  is  not  a  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  certainly 
not  a  free  State,  which  has  not  more  than  one  such,  with  a 
foundation  broad  and  solid  enough  to  sustain  such  a  super- 
structure as  the  age  demands.  It  is  only  necessary  that  we 
know  what  instruction  is  requisite  and  provide  these  institu- 
tions with  the  means  of  imparting  it.  Nothing  need  be  risked 
in  any  doubtful  or  untried  enterprise. 

What  more,  for  example,  is  needful  in  New  England,  than 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  instruction  in  such  institutions  as  Cam- 
bridge, and  Yale,  and  Williams,  and  Amherst,  till  provision 
has  been  made  for  all  that  vast  variety  of  culture  which  the 
age  requires  ?  And  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  colleges, 
even  of  the  Western  States,  except  that  their  present  resources 
are  much  more  limited.  Their  foundations  have  been  well 
laid,  and  sufficiently  tested  by  time  and  experience ;  it  is  only 
requisite  that  such  additions  be  made  to  their  resources  as 
shall  enable  them  to  furnish  the  needed  facilities  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge. 

We  have  heard  much,  in  our  day,  of  Industrial  iTJniversities, 
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Farmers'  Colleges,  and  the  like.  The  use  of  such  phrases  savors 
a  little  of  the  demagogue :  it  should  surely  be  avoided  as  not 
suited  to  American  society.  What  we  need  is  not  class  educa- 
tion, nor  schools  of  instruction  which  shall  recognize  and  provide 
for  classes ;  but  instruction  for  all  who  will  avail  themselves 
of  it,  in  every  department  of  literature,  science,  and  art ;  and 
that  our  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  instruction  be  en- 
larged and  liberalized,  till  they  meet  this  want  in  its  largest 
extent.  Let  us  recognize  and  practically  illustrate  the  unity 
of  the  republic  of  letters,  consisting  indeed  of  many  depart- 
ments, but  having  the  one  aim,  to  cultivate,  adorn,  and  enrich 
the  mind. 

We  are  not  then  called,  for  the  most  part,  to  lay  new  found- 
ations ;  we  have  no  need  to  engage  in  doubtful  and  untried 
experiments.  No  investment  can  be  safer.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  can  dispose  of  at  least  a  portion  of  his  for- 
tune in  any  other  way,  in  which  it  will  fairly  promise  to  add 
so  much  to  the  real  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  his 
country,  as  by  devoting  it  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

In  determining  to  what  purpose  he  will  devote  his  wealth, 
a  man  ought  to  consider  what  wants  of  society  are  most  likely 
to  be  neglected,  and  remain  unprovided  for,  and  to  do  that 
which  there  is  most  danger  that  others  will  neglect  to  do. 
Every  good  man  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  provide  for  his  own 
household  ;  and  there  will  of  course  be  great  diversity  of  judg- 
ment, as  to  what  amount  of  pecuniary  provision  will  be  most 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  his  family  and  dependents. 
These  are  questions  which  every  one  must  decide  for  himself 
and  with  which  we  presume  not  to  intermeddle.  But  as  to 
that  part  of  one's  fortune  not  absorbed  by  the  paramount  claims 
of  those  whom  nature  has  made  dependent  on  him,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  the  claims  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  are 
vastly  stronger  than  any  other,  upon  the  simple  principle,  that 
in  this  country  there  really  is  no  other  way  in  which  they  can 
be  adequately  provided  for,  except  by  the  liberal  contributions 
of  the  wealthy.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  provis- 
ion for  the  poor  is  a  nobler  charity.  But  experience  shows  that 
public  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  mischievous  in 
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their  influence.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  -the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  to  be  relieved  only  by  such  aid  from  time  to  time,  as  ne- 
cessity may  demand.  Any  other  mode  of  providing  for  them 
diminishes  the  stimulus  to  industry,  and  permanently  aggra- 
vates the  very  evil  it  was  designed  to  relieve. 

One  of  the  noblest  and  most  blessed  charities  is}  to  aid  in 
sustaining  and  disseminating  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
world.  This  Journal  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  lukewarm- 
ness  towards  Christian  Missions,  either  domestic  or  foreign. 
We  cannot  help  regarding  with  some  degree  of  amazement 
many  men  of  large  intelligence,  and  high  pretensions  to  the 
spirit  of  active  philanthropy,  who  yet  manifest  no  sympathy 
with  the  endeavor  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth 
to  those  portions  of  the  human  race  who  are  destitute  of  it. 
We  think  such  men  egregiously  mistaken.  They  fail  to  recog- 
nize and  sympathize  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  noble 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  this  age  has 
witnessed.  Every  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  should  cooperate 
in  this  good  work,  and  aid  it  by  regularly  contributing  to  it 
Borne  portion  of  his  annual  income.  It  is  by  such  annual  con- 
tributions, from  the  rich  according  to  the  abundance  of  their 
incomes,  and  from  the  poor  in  such  sums  as  they  can  spare 
from  their  scanty  resources,  that  our  system  of  evangelization, 
home  and  foreign,  is  to  be  sustained.  And  while  those  noble 
associations,  by  the  agency  of  which  this  work  is  carried  for- 
ward, rely  on  such  annual  contributions,  their  revenues  will 
have  much  of  the  regularity  of  seed  time  and  harvest. 

It  may  be  doubted,  moreover,  whether  a  large  legacy  to  one 
of  these  institutions,  or  a  large  donation  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  regular  course  of  annual  income,  is  not  about  as  likely  to 
injure  as  to  benefit  the  cause.  The  people,  on  learning  that 
one  of  our  Missionary  Societies,  for  example,  has  received  a 
large  donation  or  legacy,  will  regard  it  as  just  so  much  less  de- 
pendent on  its  regular  income,  and  will  feel  just  so  much  less 
the  necessity  of  contributing  to  it  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 
In  this  way  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  large  donation,  out  of 
the  ordinary  course,  may  on  the  whole  injure  a  society  more 
than  it  benefits  it,  by  diminishing  those  annual  streams  of  mu- 
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nificence,  which  are  its  surest  reliance  for  support ;  just  as  a 
church  has  often  been  enfeebled,  by  having  one  rich  man, 
whose  mistaken  liberality  has  for  a  time  in  a  great  measure 
relieved'  the  rest  of  the  people  from  the  annual  burden  of  sup- 
porting it. 

By  far  the  most  natural,  the  safest  and  mo6t  trustworthy 
reliance  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  world,  is  on  that  regular,  systematic  beneficence 
which,  springs  from  the  love  of  Christ.  It  is  a  force  as  perma- 
nent and  universal  as  the  influence  of  the  gospel  on  the  hearts 
of  those  who  embrace  it,  and  will  always  be  found  adequate  to 
any  undertaking,  which  the  pious  zeal  of  the  church  may 
prompt  her  to  engage  in. 

But  while  a  mind  that  has  thought  the  matter  through,  per- 
ceives that  the  relation  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning  to 
our  efforts  to  propagate  Christianity  in  the  world,  is  by  no 
means  less  important  than  that  of  Societies  for  Home  and  For- 
eign Missions,  it  is  still  not  possible  to  place  those  seminaries 
in  any  such  relation  to  the  annual  pecuniary  contributions  of 
Christian  people.  To  the  masses  they  seem  more  remote,  more 
secular,  and  therefore  having  less  claim  to  those  gifts,  which 
are  prompted  by  self-denying  love  to  Christ.  For  this  reasou 
a  seminary  of  learning  cannot  be  sustained  as  our  great  Mis- 
sionary Associations  are.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
they  can  be  endowed  and  rendered  efficient ;  they  must  either 
become  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  or  they  must  derive  their 
needed  resources  from  the  generous  liberality  and  the  dying 
bequests  of  the  wealthy.  In  this  country  the  former  cannot 
be  hoped  for.  The  latter  is  then  for  the  most  part  the  only 
hope  of  the  cause  of  learning.  This  should  be  known  and  se- 
riously considered  by  every  man  to  whom  God  has  given 
wealth,  which  he  is  willing  to  spare  for  the  good  of  mankind ; 
and  especially  by  the  man  of  wealth  who  is  thinking  about 
surrendering  his  stewardship,  preparatory  to  giving  in  his  final 
account.  Could  we  stand  by  one's  side  at  such  a  moment,  we 
should  surely  whisper  in  his  ear,  with  more  than  ordinary  ear- 
nestness,— Why  not  confer  on  some  institution  of  learning  the 
means  of  serving  that  noble  cause  with  greater  efficiency,  long 
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after  you  are  dead  ?  If  you  leave  a  legacy  to  that  noble  mis- 
sionary institution,  you  give  it  indeed  to  a  worthy  object ;  but 
there  are  other  Streams  which  are  filling  that  treasury,  and 
they  are  as  regular  and  as  permanent  as  Christian  faith  and 
charity.  But  there  neither  are,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  be,  any  such  streams  supplying  the  needed  resources  to  the 
cause  of  learning.  Why  not  then  exercise  your  liberality  in 
a  field  which  others  ire  leaving  almost  to  you  alone ;  where 
at  least  you  can  accomplish  a  noble  work,  which,  unless  you 
do  it,  will  be  very  likely  to  remain  undone  perhaps  for  genera- 
tions? 

We  commend  to  the  wealthy  this  mode  of  disposing  of  a 
portion  of  their  estates,  as  one  of  the  best  provisions  they  can 
make  for  their  own  posterity.  Under  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, no  man  can  constitute  any  lasting  bond  between  his  es- 
tate and  his  family.  He  cannot  hand  down  his  wealth  to  his 
distant  descendants.  His  heirs  will  acquire  the  same  entire 
control  over  his  fortune,  which  he  himself  possesses,  to  enjoy 
and  to  use  it  as  they  please ;  and  what  is  to  become  of  it,  will 
depend  on  their  characters,  their  tastes,  their  frugality  or  their 
prodigality,  their  wisdom  or  their  folly.  Two  or  three  genera- 
tions generally  suffice  so  to  mingle  the  largest  fortune  with  the 
mass  of  the  nation's  wealth,  that  the  descendants  of  him  who 
amassed  it  shall  have  no  special  interest  in  it.  It  is  therefore 
only  to  a  very  small  extent,  that  a  man  can  provide  for  his 
descendants  by  transmitting  to  them  his  property  by  inherit- 
ance. 

But  one's  country  is  an  inheritance,  which  he  hands  down 
to  his  posterity  with  little  danger  that  their  right  in  it  will 
ever  be  alienated.  They  will  share  it,  indeed,  with  all  the 
millions  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  it  is  none  the  less  pre- 
cious to  each  individual,  because  shared  in  and  enjoyed  by  so 
many.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable  importance  to  our 
posterity,  down  to  the  latest  generations,  whether  we  leave  to 
them  a  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  facility  for  mental 
culture,  and  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  to  an  ever  advan- 
cing civilization,  or  one  in  which  mind  stagnates  for  the  want 
of  the  means  of  culture.     If  then  any  one  would  provide  for 
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his  posterity,  let  him  liberally  appropriate  of  the  wealth  which 
God  has  given  him,  to  enlighten  and  adorn  that  country,  which 
is  the  only  inheritance  which  he  can  with  any  certainty  trans- 
mit to  the  successive  generations  of  his  descendants.  Let  him 
beware  of  leaving  his  children  with  all  the  doubtful  and  dan- 
gerous advantages  of  great  wealth,  in  a  country  but  meagerly 
supplied  with  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  culture.  We 
can  never  think  that  parent  wise  in  providing  for  his  own 
household,  who  prefers  overgrown  wealth  for  his  children, 
rather  than  to  add  to  the  permanent  sources  of  his  country's 
civilization,  enlightenment,  and  strength.  That  country  which 
is  enjoyed  in  common  with  all  our  fellow  citizens,  is  infinitely 
more  important  to  the  happiness  of  our  posterity,  than  the 
amount  of  private  fortune  which  we  may  leave  to  our  children. 
We  do  not  feel  it  to  be  improper  to  remark  in  concluding 
this  Article,  that  a  generous  and  wise  liberality  to  the  cause  of 
learning  is  the  noblest  monument  which  any  man  can  rear  to 
his  own  memory.  It  is  not  wrong :  it  is  accordant  with  the 
nature  which  God  has  given  us,  to  desire  the  good  will  and 
loving  esteem  of  the  men  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  It 
is  one  of  the  rewards  which  God  ordinarily  bestows  on  a  life 
usefully  and  virtuously  spent,  and  is  justly  reckoned  among 
the  choicest  of  earthly  blessings.  But  if  it  is  honorable  to 
desire  the  good  will  of  the  men  of  our  own  times,  it  is  no  less 
honorable  to  desire  that  our  names  should  be  rescued  from  the 
oblivion  of  the  grave,  and  remembered  and  spoken  with  respect 
and  affection,  in  coming  generations  and  ages,  by  the  men  and 
women  who  shall  behold  these  aspects  of  nature,  till  these 
fields,  dwell  in  these  houses,  and  worship  in  these  sanctuaries, 
long  after  we  shall  have  passed  away  from  earth,  and  been 
numbered  with  the  dead.  The  unrivaled  eloquence  of  the 
great  leader  of  American  radicalism,  cannot  invest  the  name 
of  Phillips  with  so  bright  a  luster,  as  that  which  it  derives  ' 
from  the  schools  of  learning  which  men  of  that  name  have 
founded.  Four  of  the  foremost  colleges  of  New  England  are 
adorning,  by  their  ever  growing  fame,  and  bearing  down  to 
posterity,  the  names  of  illustrious  benefactors ;  and  what  name 
will  be  spoken  with  more  affection  by  the  men  who  in  after 
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times  shall  walk  amid  the  classic  shades  of  New  Haven  elms, 
than  that  of  Sheffield?  We  confess,  that  in  this  country, 
where  no  man  can  call  his  lands  by  his  own  name,  or  if  he 
does  so,  it  will  only  be  writing  his  name  on  the  sand  to  be 
washed  out  by  the  incoming  wave, — where  the  wealthy  man 
has  scarcely  a  better  prospect  of  being  remembered  than  the 
laborer  that  toils  for  his  daily  pittance  of  bread,  and  where  no 
man  can  with  any  certainty  transmit  his  fortune  to  the  third 
generation — in  such  a  country  we  confess  we  marvel  that  more 
men  are  not  ambitious  to  transmit  their  names  to  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  posterity,  as  the  generous  benefactors  of  the 
cause  of  learning.  What  thoughtful  man  that  now  walks  in 
the  classic  shades  of  Yale  or  Harvard,  and  thinks  of  the  men 
that  laid  those  foundations,  does  not  feel,  mingled  with  the 
gratitude  which  his  heart  pays  to  their  memories,  a  rising  am- 
bition to  share  in  the  honors  which  they  have  won  for  them- 
selves, by  their  far-reaching  foresight,  and  their  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  coming  generations  1 

They  did  well,  did  nobly,  and  richly  deserved  the  honor  in 
which  they  are  held.  But  their  work  is  yet  only  begun.  It  is 
our  privilege  to  enlarge  and  complete  what  they  so  nobly  con- 
ceived and  attempted ;  to  furnish  institutions  of  a  like  spirit 
and  aims,  on  a  scale  sufficienty  large,  with  facilities  sufficiently 
ample  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  greatly  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation, not  alone  for  New  England  or  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  over  our  whole  country,  so  as  effectually  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  a  great  continental  people. 

If,  then,  men  of  wealth  wish  to  call  their  estates  by  their 
own  names,  and  to  send  those  names  down  the  stream  of  time, 
buoyed  above  the  current  of  forgetfulness ;  if  they  wish  them 
to  be  spoken  with  an  honest  exultation  by  their  posterity ;  let 
them  become  the  generous  benefactors  of  learning ;  let  them 
faithfully  care  for  that  higher  instruction,  which  divine  Provi- 
dence has  so  committed  to  their  care,  that  unless  they  provide 
for  it,  endow  it  with  their  wealth,  it  must  almost  necessarily 
lie  neglected  and  waste. 

vol.  xxi.  7 
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Article  Vm.— OUR  UNITY  AS  A  NATION. 

Do  we  fully  realize  all  that  is  expressed  by  these  simple 
words?  Do  we  even  now  comprehend  all  that  we  shall  lose 
if  this  unity  shall  pass  away  definitely  and  beyond  the  hope 
of  recall  ?  We  have  been  a  great,  proud  people,  springing 
into  existence  with  almost  magical  rapidity ;  able  to  take  our 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  make  our  flag 
respected  wherever  it  might  wave.  With  an  ever-expanding 
territory;  with  an  ever-increasing  commerce;  possessing  in 
the  bosom  of  our  own  land  all  varieties  of  climate;  and 
accustomed  to  look  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country 
as  things  immutable ;  how  will  it  please  us  to  have  the  boun- 
dary of  the  cluster  of  States  remaining  in  the  Union  cut 
down  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  ?  For,  in  the  event  of  the  final 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  hold  back  from  them  Maryland  and  Delaware.  How 
shall  we  endure  the  loss  of  prestige  which  will  reduce  us  to 
a  second  rate  power  ?  Shall  we  be  pleased  to  have  the  loyal 
States  of  Kentucky,  and  Kansas,  and  the  divided  State  of 
Missouri,  dragged  from  us  by  force,  or,  if  they  succeed  in 
remaining  in  the  Union,  exposed  to  the  continual  attacks  of 
the  surrounding  rebel  States  ? 

In  fine,  how  shall  we,  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
exist,  separated  by  only  an  imaginary  line,  from  a  people  who 
openly  profess  hatred  and  contempt  for  our  characteristics  and 
our  institutions  ;  and  whose  ambition  will  cause  their  interests 
to  clash  with  ours  at  every  moment  ?  For  we  should  be  wrong 
to  imagine  that,  after  a  formal  recognition  of  their  separate 
existence  as  a  nation,  our  relations  would  assume  an  amicable 
form !  A  thousand  motives  for  discord  would  arise  continu- 
ally; and  our  dissensions  and  wars  would  be  interminable. 
Those  who  know  the  spirit  of  the  South  can  never  be  the 
victims  of  such  an  illusion.  So  completely  has  slavery  under- 
mined the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  that  the  slave  States, 
to-day,  are  far  more  inclined  to  feudalism  than  to  republican- 
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ism.  With  this  retrograde  movement  has  grown  up  the  spirit 
of  antagonism  to  ourselves ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  with  all 
truth  and  justice,  that  so  indifferent  have  these  people  become 
to  the  honor  of  the  American  name,  so  false  to  the  heritage  of 
their  fathers,  that  they  would  gladly  accept  the  protectorate  of 
any  foreign  power.  In  contemplating  this  disloyalty,  not  to  a 
Government  but  to  their  nationality,  we  pause  and  ask  in 
amazement,  what  could  have  produced  such  a  change  ?  What 
could  thus  have  perverted  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  portion 
of  our  countrymen  ? 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  crisis  of  our  national 
history.  We  are  passing  through  an  epoch  of  transition ;  such 
epochs  as  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  all  nations,  and  from 
which  they  never  emerge  as  they  have  entered  them.  Every 
event  of  this  kind  has  an  end  to  work  out ;  a  mission  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  takes  its  origin  in  a  great  underlying  cause,  which 
is  but  too  apt  to  escape  for  a  long  time  general  recognition. 
Thus,  if  we  were  to  ask  what  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
present  revolt  of  certain  States,  and  their^war  upon  the  Union, 
very  many  would  reply,  "Abolitionism  is  the  cause;"  and 
yet,  in  this,  how  greatly  would  they  err,  for  Slavery,  and  not 
Abolitionism,  is  the  basis  and  motive  power  of  this  rebellion. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  is  enough  to  state  that  it  is  one  which  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  civilized  humanity  is  every  day  more  and  more 
loudly  condemning.  The  Southern  States,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  career  as  a  nation,  were  fully  aware  that  slavery 
was  an  evil,  and  a  clog  on  the  progress  of  any  people  where  it 
exists.  They  acknowledged  this  freely  then  ;  urging  in  exten- 
uation that  they  had  been  hampered  with  the  institution,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  established  among  them  by  any  will  of 
their  own. 

We  find  the  following  in  Winterbotham's  View  of  the 
American  United  States,  published  in  1795.  It  shows  conclu- 
sively how  greatly  the  spirit  of  Southern  slave-holders  has 
changed  since  that  date. 

"  In  countries  where  slavery  is  encouraged,  the  ideas  of  the  people  are,  in 
general,  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  the  soul  often  becomes  dark  and  narrow,  and  assumes 
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a  tone  of  savage  brutality.  Sach,  at  this  day,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary 
and  the  West  Indies.  But,  thank  God !  nothing  like  this  has  yet  disgraced  an 
American  State.  We  may  look  for  it  in  Carolina,  but  we  shall  bo  disappointed. 
The  most  elevated  and  liberal  Carolinians  abhor  slavery ;  they  will  not  delude 
themselves  by  attempting  to  vindicate  it ;  he  who  would  encourage  it,  abstracted 
from  the  idea  of  bare  necessity,  (there  can  be  no  necessity  of  acknowledged 
wrong),  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  brute  in  human  form.  For,  '  disguise  thyself  as 
thou  wilt,  0  slavery,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught  T  It  is  interest,  louder  than 
the  voice  of  reason,  which  alone  exclaims  in  thy  favor." 

Humility,  however,  though  a  Christian  virtue,  is  not  a 
general  characteristic  of  human  nature,  and  certainly  not  of 
the  races  that  formed  the  strata  of  the  Southern  population, 
and  they  soon  wearied  of  apologizing  for  an  institution  which 
they  imagined  to  be  for  their  interest  to  perpetuate.    Self-suffi- 
ciency and  arrogance  succeeded ;  for  when  we  have  once  re- 
solved on  pursuing  the  wrong,  it  is  far  easier  to  assert  that 
we  are  right  than  to  prove  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  Free  States,  by  the  same  obedience  to  a 
,  natural  law,  had  moved  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 
From  indifference  they  had  passed  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
moral  evil  of  slavery*  and  this,  of  course,  engendered  a  tacit, 
if  not  avowed  dislike  and  condemnation  of  it.    However,  to  a 
large  party  in  these  States,  this  spirit  was  obnoxious.     They 
would  have  stopped  the  progressive  movement  of  mind,  and 
rolled  back  the  popular  sentiment.     "Better  to  leave  these 
things  alone,"  was  the  cry.     True,  it  might  have  been  better, 
according  to  this  way  of  reasoning,  if  there  had  never  been 
a  Luther,  or  a  French  revolution,  or  an  uprising  of  our  own 
people  against  oppression ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  God-ordained 
progress  of  humanity  that  these  things  should  fail  to  be  at 
their  proper  time. 

Then  came  the  aggressive  and  exacting  spirit  of  the  slave 
power,  growing  in  strength  and  audacity  every  day ;  not  con- 
tent to  be  and  remain  what  it  was,  but,  following  the  bent  of 
despotism  everywhere,  desirous  of  engrossing  all  power,  and 
becoming  the  ruling  element  of  the  country. 

The  growth  of  opposition  to  this  spirit  in  the  South  was 
very  slow  of  development  in  the  North.  It  was  continually 
held  in  check  by  the  law-and-order-loving  character  of  the 
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people ;  by  their  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  question,  and  the  immense  complication  of  difficul- 
ties that  lay  in  the  way  of  its  solution.  It  is  owing  to  these 
causes  that  we  have  for  years  been  striving  to  reconcile  the 
two  antagonistic  systems,  which  have  for  ages  agitated  the 
world.  We  have  claimed  to  believe  in  freedom ;  we  have 
made  it  our  boast  that  we  have  proved  before  the  face  of  the 
world,  despite  the  incredulity  and  sneering  comments  of  the 
upholders  of  other  forms  of  government,  that  a  people  are 
capable  of  ruling  themselves  in  liberty  and  harmony ;  and  yet 
here,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  nation  proud  of  their  freedom  and 
enlightenment,  has  existed,  and  exists,  a  relic  of  the  darkest 
and  most  absolute  despotism.  "We  have  believed  that  we 
might  permit  a  system  at  variance  with  everything  around  it; 
an  anomaly  which  has  been  the  creator  of  anomalies,  such  as 
the  existence  of  a  Democratic  pro-slavery  party.  We  have 
striven  to  wrest  harmony  from  these  discordant  elements,  and 
we  have  persisted  in  refusing  to  believe  that  from  the  working 
out  of  a  natural  law,  as  inevitable,  and  as  much  beyond  our 
control  as  the  great  ocean-tides,  the  two  systems  diverged  from 
the  outset,  and  that  no  point  of  contact,  no  sympathy,  no 
bond  in  common  was  in  the  nature  of  things  possible. 

We  do  not  as  a  people  realize  this  yet.  A  dim  conscious- 
ness is  dawning  in  many  new  quarters,  but,  in  general,  though 
we  know  that  we  are  sundered,  and  that  our  nationality  is 
imperiled,  we  do  not  yet  comprehend  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  present  convulsed  state  of  our  country. 

De  Tocqueville  long  ago  perceived  in  the  South  elements 
dangerous  to  the  Union.    He  says : — 

"  Of  aU  the  Americans  the  Southerners  should  most  desire  the  Union,  for  they 
alone  of  all  the  rest  would  suffer  in  being  abandoned  to  themselves ;  and  yet  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Union." 

He  doubted,  too,  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  itself  in  case  a  dissolution  should  be  attempted;  but 
he  did  not  count  on  the  love  of  country  that  springs  up  insen- 
sibly and  inevitably  in  the  heart ;  nor  on  the  great  necessity  of 
our  oneness  as  a  people,  which  now,  for  the  first  time  during 
our  existence  as  a  nation,  we  have  been  aroused  to  feel. 
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The  mother  country  is  putting  forth  her  mightiest  energies  to 
protect  the  birthright  of  her  children ;  and  is  it  not  our  duty 
to  ponder  well  on  the  cause  that  is  arming  brother's  hand 
against  brother ;  and  which  has  long  since  destroyed  all  the 
ties  that  naturally  bind  together  the  people  of  one  country,  one 
religion,  one  language  ? 

There  is  a  vague  idea  abroad  that  this  rebellion  once  crushed 
we  shall  return  to  our  previous  condition ;  but  this  is  impossi- 
ble. Neither  nations  nor  individuals  ever  pass  through  a  great 
stirring  experience  and  remain  what  they  were. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  things  to  remain  in  statu  quo;  had 
the  slave-power  been  less  exacting,  or  the  spirit  of  opposition 
to  it  less  strong  in  the  free  States,  we  might  have  been  better 
pleased  to  live  on  tranquilly,  leaving  the  great  inevitable  con- 
test to  our  posterity ;  but  this  could  not  be ;  and  if  not  possible 
in  the  past,  still  less  will  it  be  so  in  the  future.  The  step  of  a 
decided  rupture  was  a  thing  that  needed  years  of  preparation : 
hereafter  it  will  be  but  a  continuation  of  an  old  feud,  ever  in- 
creasing in  bitterness  and  rancor.  While  then  these  moment- 
ous events  are  passing,  it  becomes  us,  the  People,  to  be  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  not  strive  by  lagging  behind  to  detain 
the  irrepressible  course  of  events. 

Suppose  that  we  succeed  with  great  loss,  and  infinite  suffer- 
ing and  toil,  in  quelling  this  rebellion,  leaving  the  institution 
of  slavery  intact,  what  shall  we  have  gained  ?  The  South  will 
have  suffered  a  double  humiliation ; — that  of  a  defeat,  and  the 
old  consciousness  that  they  possess  an  institution  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  free  States  is  such  an  evil  and  shame  that  its 
extension  cannot  be  permitted.  Even  should  there  be  a  Union 
party  at  the  South,  strong  enough  to  reconstruct  the  Union  on 
its  old  basis,  will  there  be  there  men  wise  and  just  and  moder- 
ate enough  to  tamely  accept  this  position,  which  it  must  be 
admitted  is  humiliating,  and  continue  to  love  the  Union  ?  Is 
it  logical  to  believe  that  a  people,  who  on  this  very  ground 
have  revolted,  without  awaiting  actual  grounds  for  complaint 
against  the  Federal  Government,  will  so  entirely  change  in 
views,  and  even  in  nature,  as  to  subsequently  acquiesce  willingly 
in  the  measures  which  even  in  theory  provoked  their  revolt? 
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If  not,  if  the  spirit  of  revolt  still  live,  shall  we  treat  these 
States  as  conquered  provinces,  and  establish  a  military  despot- 
ism over  them?  Would  not  such  a  course  be  entirely  incon- 
gruous with  the  nature  of  our  Government,  and  revolting  to 
the  liberal  sentiments  of  our  people  ?  And  if  not  this,  what 
then  t  Shall  we  at  last,  after  having  won  the  victory  with 
such  straggle  and  self-sacrifice,  consent  to  the  independence  of 
these  States,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  dismemberment  of  our  coun- 
try? We  shall  be  obliged  finally  to  look  these  questions 
frankly  in  the  face ;  why  not  do  so  now  ?  Why  not  recognize 
and  acknowledge  at  once  the  fact  that  until  the  cause  of  our 
dissensions  is  removed,  our  harmonious  unity  as  a  people  is  an 
impossibility f  "Let  the  cause  be  removed!"  the  answer 
comes  back.  "  Let  us  of  the  free  States  silence  the  Abolition 
pulpit  and  press.  Cease  to  meddle  with  the  institutions  of  the 
South  and  we  shall  have  unity!"  We  say  " yes,"  most  cor- 
dially. Let  us  be  consistent.  If  we  will  not  do  one  thing  let 
us  do  the  other.  Silence  the  pulpit  and  the  press ;  turn  back 
the  course  of  public  opinion ;  throw  open  the  territories  to 
slavery ;  not  only  this,  let  the  master  take  his  slaves  where  he 
will,  North,  East  or  West,  and  let  them  be  recognized  every- 
where as  his  property,  and  then  we  shall  have  unity ;  the  unity 
of  retrogression  and  despotism  it  is  true,  but  better  even  that 
than  the  vain  effort  to  bind  together  elements  that  have  no 
affinity! 

That  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  country  has  ever  been 
considered  by  all  minds  as  an  element  of  danger  to  our  peace 
and  prosperity  as  a  nation  is  demonstrated  by  the  words  of  all 
who  have  ever  written  on  the  subject.    De  Tocqueville  says : 

c*  The  most  formidable  of  all  the  ills  which  threaten  the  future  existence  of  the 
United  States  arises  from  the  presence  of  a  black  population  upon  its  territory ; 
and  in  contemplating  the  causes  of  the  present  embarrassments,  or  of  the  future 
dangers  of  the  United  States,  the  observer  is  invariably  led  to  consider  this  as  a 
primary  fact." 

And  this  comment  was  made  long  since,  before  the  slave 
power  had  commenced  its  exactions,  before  it  had  ventured  to 
assert  in  the  face  of  Christianity  and  civilization  that  slavery 
is  a  God-appointed  institution,  alike  beneficial  to  master  and 
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slave,  and  consequently  to  be  propagated  as  much  as  possible : 
before  the  springing  up  of  the  irrepressible  antagonism  in  the 
free  States  which  such  an  attitude  could  not  fail  to  engender :  in 
a  word,  before  it  became  a  question  of  abject  submission  to 
tyrannical  exaction,  or  the  utter  demolition  of  the  system 
which  produced  such  results. 

This  is  absolutely  and  unavoidably  the  issue.  We  know 
that  every  step  of  human  progress  has  been  accomplished  by 
these  terrible  upheavings,  thiB  fierce  battle  between  the  Old 
and  the  New :  the  efforts  of  progressive  humanity  to  cast  off 
one  by  one,  as  they  discover  them,  the  clinging  errors  of  a 
darker  period,  and  emerge  into  the  brightness  of  a  newer  day. 
It  is  requisite  then  that  the  People  should  have  a  distinct  and 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  purpose,  the  idea  for  which 
they  are  struggling,  suffering  and  sacrificing ;  and  unless  they 
make  of  this  idea  their  standard,  morally  convinced  of  its  ho- 
liness, its  necessity,  and  are  willing  to  cast  aside  the  errors  and 
prejudices  that  oppose  it,  and  render  vain  all  their  efforts,  a 
contest  like  this  is  but  a  wanton  destruction  of  human  life,  and 
a  wanton  waste  of  the  products  of  human  toil. 

And  it  seems  as  though  Providence  itself  had  presented  the 
occasion  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  so  long 
baffled  the  wisest  statesmen  of  our  nation.  We  have  long 
known  that  slavery  is  an  evil ;  it  is  an  incubus  on  the  nation ; 
but  how  should  we  get  rid  of  it?  This  has  been  our  dilemma 
hitherto.  Let  the  revolted  States  be  forced  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  we  shall  be,  with  regard  to  this  question,  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  before.  The  Federal  Government 
will  no  longer  have  the  right  to  resort  to  measures  legitimated 
by  revolutionary  exigencies,  and  the  opportunity  for  action 
will  have  been  lost  until  a  new  revolt  shall  again  present  it. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  our  national  history  that  the  opportu- 
nity has  offered  itself  for  emancipating  the  slaves,  not  on  the 
Abolition  principle,  for  this,  however  just  in  the  abstract,  be- 
comes unjust  in  practice,  but  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  confiscation  according  to  the  code  of  all  civilized  nations 
under  similar  circumstances.  And  it  is  this  fact  that  makes 
this  opportunity  so  particularly  favorable,  and  marks  this  as 
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the  preeminently  happy  epoch  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose.  Southern  property  is  vested  almost  wholly  in  slaves, 
and  if  these  are  to  be  excepted  from  the  law  of  confiscation, 
very  little  will  be  left  to  come  under  it.  If  the  whole  matter 
is  made  to  turn  on  the  point  that  only  property  used  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  rebellion  can  be  lawfully  confiscated,  no 
species  of  property  is  so  completely  and  conclusively  covered 
by  this  clause  as  the  slaves.  In  tilling  a  rebel  master's  fields, 
in  attending  to  his  house,  in  obeying  his  orders,  they  are  min- 
istering to  the  maintenance  of  the  originators  of  the  rebellion, 
without  which,  of  course,  it  never  could  have  existed.  If  the 
master  need  money  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plans  he  sells  his 
negroes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  better  way  prop- 
erty could  be  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  rebellion ;  for  if 
we  insist  on  reducing  the  formula  to  its  literal  sense,  the  only 
actual,  material  property  used  directly  in  the  war,  is  the  gen- 
eral equipage  of  officers  and  men.  The  slave  owner  claims  his 
slaves  as  his  property,  in  which  he  has  invested  so  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  We  simply  take  him  on  his  own  ground  in 
confiscating  them  to  the  Government,  which,  representing  the 
Eepublican  principle,  can  make  no  use  of  money  vested  in  hu- 
man beings,  and  consequently  emancipates  them.  This  is  the 
simple  and  feasible  solution  of  the  great  problem ;  the  short 
path  that  will  lead  us  outside  the  stupendous  wall  that  has  so 
long  hemmed  in  slavery. 

But  here  a  very  natural  inquiry  presents  itself,  what  is  to 
become  of  these  four  millions  of  blacks  suddenly  loosened  from 
bondage  ?  Are  we  to  intermingle  with  them,  and  acknowledge 
them  as  equals?  People  are  alarmed  at  such  a  prospect ;  and 
they  would  be  justly  so  were  there  any  grounds  for  such  fears. 
Nothing  is  more  improbable,  more  impossible,  we  might  say, 
than  the  general  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black  races ; 
and  nothing  more  opposed  to  the  natural  order  of  things'than 
the  recognition  on  terms  of  equality  of  a  race  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  inferior,  and  in  addition  to  this  just  emerged  from 
the  degrading  position  of  slavery.  There  exists  in  the  white 
race  an  instinctive  and  insurmountable  aversion  to  the  black. 
Apart  from  the  contempt  with  which  we  naturally  view  a  race 
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condemned  to  servitude  by  their  lack  of  capacity,  there  is 
something  repulsive  to  lis  in  the  physique  of  the  black ;  and 
those  who  have  not  been  familiarized  by  the  habit  of  contact 
shrink  involuntarily  from  their  touch  as  though  they  belonged 
to  a  different  species.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  base  an  opinion  on 
the  most  marked  indications  of  nature,  we  should  say  that  the 
two  races  were  not  intended  to  live  together.  The  white  can- 
not exist  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  native  soil  of  the  Afri- 
can ;  and  his  health  is  enfeebled  and  his  life  shortened  in  the 
tropical  regions  which  most  nearly  approximate  to  the  former's 
natal  latitude.  All  the  tastes,  habits  and  inclinations  of  the 
negro  are  purely  material  suited  to  the  indolence  of  the  physi- 
cal life  of  the  tropics,  where  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
white  find  no  adequate  field.  In  fine,  the  direct  antagonism  of 
the  two  races  on  every  conceivable  point  of  comparison  proves 
conclusively  that  the  Creator,  in  placing  the  black  on  a  point 
so  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  unsuited  for  the 
habitation  of  any  other  people ;  and  in  denying  them  all  mi- 
gratory instincts,  intended  them  to  be  a  race  apart,  for  what  pur- 
pose the  developments  of  the  inscrutable  future  can  alone  reveal. 
This  then,  the  great  natural  difference,  and  the  repugnance 
growing  out  of  it,  is  the  impassible  barrier  to  amalgamation. 
Moreover,  as  an  additional  guarantee,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
prejudices  of  caste,  even  among  our  own  race,  and  with  the 
liberal  ideas  engendered  by  a  Republican  Government,  are 
only  eradicated  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  by  impercept- 
ible degrees.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  been  our  servant 
can  never  be  acknowledged  by  us  in  the  interior  of  our  hearts 
as  an  entire  equal ;  and  even  their  posterity  suffer,  in  some 
degree,  in  our  estimation.  The  distinctions  of  education  and 
custom  endure  long  after  the  laws  which  represented  them  have 
been  abolished.  The  position  of  social  inferior,  provided  it  be 
not  accompanied  by  the  denial  of  equal  rights  before  the  law, 
is  always  quietly  and  contentedly  accepted ;  for  people  gener- 
ally have  an  instinctive,  unreasoned,  perhaps  unconfessed,  con- 
sciousness that  social  distinctions  arise  from  the  working  out  of 
a  law  inherent  in  humanity.  There  never  was  but  one  attempt 
to  bring  all  classes  to  the  same  level,  and  that  was  a  phrenzy 
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and  a  failure.  Arguing  from  this  fact,  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
probable  that  the  suddenly  freed  slaves  would  make  the  absurd 
demand  to  be  considered  the  equals  of  their  former  masters,  or 
peril  their  newly  acquired  liberty  in  the  vain  effort  to  attain 
any  such  impossible  equality.  In  this  very  connection  De 
Tocqueville  says : — 

"  Thus  it  is  in  the  United  States,  that  the  prejudice  which  repels  the  negroes 
seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they  are  emancipated,  and  inequality  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  manners,  while  it  is  effaced  from  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  if 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  races  which  inhabit  the  United  States  is  such  as 
I  have  described,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  Americans  have  abolished  slavery  in 
the  north  of  the  Union,  why  they  maintain  it  in  the  south,  and  why  they  aggra- 
vate its  hardships  there  ?  The  answer  is  easily  given.  It  is  not  for  the  good  of 
the  negroes  but  for  that  of  the  whites  that  measures  are  taken  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  United  States." 

There  remains  to  be  combatted  yet  another  forcible  objection 
urged  by  the  opponents  of  emancipation.  The  slaves,  say 
they,  yielding  to  their  natural  indolence,  will  refuse  to  labor  in 
a  state  of  freedom.  When  to  this  is  replied,  that  the  blacks 
must  either  work  or  starve,  the  answer  is  that  they  would  rob 
and  murder  rather  than  toil.  This  being  the  general  view  of 
the  case,  and  it  having  been  established  as  a  fixed  fact  that  the 
whites  cannot  cultivate  the  Southern  soil  without  danger  to 
life,  it  is  asserted  that  to  emancipate  the  slaves  would  be  to 
sweep  away  at  a  blow  all  elements  of  prosperity  at  the  South. 
It  does  not  require  much  reflection  to  detect  the  fallacy  of 
these  arguments.  In  the  first  place,  even  while  conceding 
the  natural  indolence  of  the  blacks,  do  they  not  at  the  North 
gain  a  livelihood  as  honestly  and  decently  on  an  average  as 
the  lower  class  of  Irish?  And  is  it  not  the  most  arrant  folly 
to  suppose  that  they  would  prefer  to  incur  the  penalties  of 
crime,  death,  or  imprisonment,  rather  than  continue  the  labor 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  for  years  ?  If  this 
reasoning  be  sound,  why  should  we  not  suppose  that  the  blacks 
would  gladly  accept  the  improved  condition  of  free  laborers, 
and  enable  the  planters  of  the  South  to  cultivate  their  pro- 
ducts as  hitherto?  And,  in  fact,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  for  all 
economists  agree  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor. 

In  a  political  pamphlet  written  by  G.  de  F61ice,  published 
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in  France  in  1846,  and  entitled  the  "Immediate  and  Com- 
plete Emancipation  of  the  Slaves,"  there  are  such  powerful 
and  eloquent  arguments  urged  with  such  honesty  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  some  passages 
as  confirmation  of  opinions  we  have  expressed. 

*'  But  the  slares,  say  you,  are  not  fit  for  freedom.  To  emancipate  them  all  at 
once  would  be  to  give  them  a  fatal  gift,  and  in  the  desire  to  deliver  them  too 
rapidly  from  a  bad  condition,  we  should  plunge  them  into  a  worse  one.  They 
would  cease  to  work  because  they  associate  the  idea  of  servitude  and  shame  with 
labor ;  aged  persons,  women  encientes,  and  children  would  be  abandoned ;  they 
would  live  in  a  state  of  vagabondage  and  distrust;  neglecting  all  religions  in- 
struction, and  retrograding  towards  barbarism.  Let  us  then  first  teach  the  slaves 
to  bear  the  weight  of  liberty.  Let  us  civilize  them  by  education  and  labor, 
adopting  all  such  measures  as  may  seem  likely  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and 
when  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  emancipation,  we  shall  be  happy  to  accord  it  them." 

"  Let  us  accept  this  argument  as  sound,  and  try  to  discover  its  real  merit 

"  The  immediate  emancipation  which  we  ask  for  the  slaves,  is  not  a  lawless  and 
limitless  emancipation.  There  will  be  laws  in  our  colonies,  the  strength  of  the 
public,  a  police,  and  tribunals.  There  will  exist,  in  fine,  all  the  means  by  which 
a  State  protects  its  existence,  and  its  durability.  The  newly  freed  slaves  can 
therefore  always  be  prevented  from  committing  depredations,  or  from  changing 
the  form  of  the  Government.  As  to  the  rest,  the  English  islands  have  never  been 
so  peaceable  as  since  the  day  of  the  emancipation.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
whatever  to  interrupt  the  established  order  of  things ;  on  the  contrary,  so  much 
have  individual  crimes  diminished  everywhere,  so  great  has  been  the  general 
tranquillity,  and  so  perfect  the  obedience  to  the  laws,  that  the  garrisons  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  If  any  one  shall  reply  to  this  by  reminding  me  of  the  massa- 
cres of  Santo  Domingo,  I  will  advise  him  to  read  the  history.  I  have  no  time  to 
combat  errors  founded  on  the  most  stupid  ignorance. 

"  What  is  meant,  then,  by  the  allegation  that  the  slaves  are  not  ready  for  free- 
dom ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  slaves  from  their  lack  of  industry  would  be 
incapable  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  existence  ?  They  perform  now  almost 
all  the  labor ;  they  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colonists  and  their  own ; 
they  know  how  to  manage  the  spade  and  the  hoe,  how  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
gather  the  harvest,  and  prepare  sugar  for  the  market.  Many,  also,  have  trades ; 
and  when  it  be  necessary  they  will  be  able  to  practice  all  the  mechanical  employ- 
ments used  in  civilized  society. 

"  •  This  is  not  the  question/  you  will  reply.  '  We  grant  that  they  know  how 
to  work,  but  they  will  not  work* 

" '  How  then !  Will  they  not  have  to  earn  their  bread  ?  and  how  can  they  earn 
it  without  labor  T 

*'  It  is  not  true  that  the  emancipated  negroes  would  take  advantage  of  their 
liberty  to  reduce  their  wants  to  the  barest  necessities.  The  experience  of  the 
English  colonies  has  proved  quite  the  contrary.  The  newly  freed  slaves  have 
not  gone  to  wander  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.    Some  have  continued  to  work 
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on  the  plantations ;  others  have  bought  little  pieces  of  ground,  built  houses,  and 
founded  Tillages ;  thus  commencing  to  form  that  class  of  small  proprietors  which 
constitute  everywhere  the  most  moral  and  useful  part  of  the  population.  Can 
such  a  beneficial  result  be  complained  of?  and  since  the  affranchised  slaves  be- 
come honest  and  industrious  peasants,  will  it  still  be  asserted  that  they  are  not 
fit  for  the  exercise  of  liberty  ? 

*  Let  us  suppose  the  worst.  The  day  after  the  act  of  emancipation,  there 
would  be  a  floating  and  uncertain  condition  of  things ;  but  after  the  first  moments 
of  agitation,  the  mass  would  subside  to  their  level,  only  assuming  an  improved 
condition  of  spiritual  and  material  order. 

"  Believe  me,  the  best  education  for  liberty  is  liberty  itself;  there  is  no  prepa- 
ration for  it  possible ;  it  is  only  by  its  exercise  that  we  become  worthy  of  it. 
Nothing  can.  be  given  to  the  slave  that  will  really  civilize  him,  whatever  measures 
we  may  take  for  his  protection,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  slave.  It  is  the  possession 
of  man  by  man  that  must  be  abolished,  abolished  entirely  by  declaring  it  like  the 
slave  trade,  odious  and  infamous.  Everything  short  of  this  that  may  be  done 
will  be  null  and  void  in  the  application." 

Olmsted,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  relates 
the  following  conversation  which  he  had  with  a  slave  on  this 
subject,  which  tends  singularly  to  confirm  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

"  Well,  now,  would  n't  you  rather  live  on  such  a  plantation  than  to  be  free, 
Williamr 

"  Oh !  no,  sir,  I  'd  rather  be  free  1  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  'd  like  it  better  to  be  free  I 
I  would  that,  master." 

"Why  would  youT 

"  Why,  you  see,  master,  if  I  was  free— if  I  was  free,  I  'd  have  all  my  time  to 
myself.    I  'd  rather  work  for  myself.    I  'd  like  dat  better." 

"  But,  then,  you  know,  you  'd  have  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  you  M  get 
poor." 

"  No,  sir,  I  would  not  get  poor,  I  would  get  rich ;  for  you  see,  master,  then  I  'd 
work  all  the  time  for  myselt" 

"  Suppose  all  the  black  people  on  your  plantation,  or  all  the  black  people  in  the 
country  were  made  free  at  once,  what  do  you  think  would  become  of  them  ? — 
what  would  they  all  do,  do  you  think  ?  You  do  n't  suppose  there  would  be  much 
sugar  raised,  do  you  V 

"Why,  yes,  master,  I  do.  Why  not,  sir  ?  What  would  de  black  people  do? 
Would  n't  dey  nab  to  work  for  dar  libben  ?  and  de  wite  people  own  all  de  land — 
war  dey  goin  to  work?  Dey  hire  demself  right  out  again,  and  work  all  de  same 
as  before.  And  den  when  dey  work  for  demself,  dey  work  harder  dan  dey  do  now 
to  get  more  wages — a  heap  harder,  I  think  so,  sir.  I  would  do  so,  sir.  I  would 
work  for  hire.    I  do  n't  own  any  land,  I  hat  to  work  right  away  again  for 

Again,  in  a  work  written  in  France  very  many  years  ago  by 
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P.  S.  Frousard,  entitled  La  Cause  des  Esclavee,  the  author 
commenting  ably  on  this  subject,  quotes  a  remark  of  M. 
Poivre : 

w  Free  labor  is  the  foundation  of  abundance  and  prosperity  in  agriculture ;  and 
I  have  never  seen  this  branch  of  industry  flourish  save  in  the  countries  where  the 
rights  of  man  are  recognized.  The  earth,  which  yields  with  rach  prodigality  to 
free  labor,  seems  to  become  barren  beneath  the  compulsory  toll  of  slaves.  The 
Creator  of  nature  has  thus  ordained  it  He  has  created  man  free,  and  given  him 
the  earth  to  cultivate  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  in  liberty." 

Then,  in  confirmation  of  M.  Poivre's  opinion,  M.  Frousard 
adds: 

"  It  seems  certain  that  the  solidity  of  the  State  would  be  strengthened,  and  its 
revenue  increased,  if  free  labor  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane and  coffee  plant  in  America,  as  the  vine  and  olive  are  cultivated  in  France, 
or  the  sugar-cane  in  Cochin-China  and  Bengal.  This  is  the  strongest  argument 
that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  When  this  great 
question  shall  be  examined  with  a  more  profoundly  analytical  attention  than  I  am 
able  to  give  it,  let  our  administrators  compare  what  our  colonies  do  now  with 
what  they  might  do  under  a  new  order  of  things,  and  they  will  perceive  that  in 
America  as  in  Europe,  personal  liberty  is  the  principle  of  national  wealth  as  well 
as  of  individual  happiness.  That  without  it  there  can  be  neither  patriotism,  nor 
safety,  nor  energy  in  labor,  nor  progress  in  art,  nor  encouragement  for  manu- 
facture. 

"  A  plantation  can  be  cultivated  far  more  profitably  by  free  labor  than  by 
slave.  A  slave,  ill-fed,  ill-treated,  and  over-worked,  without  encouragement  in 
his  labor,  without  interest  in  his  own  success,  must  inevitably  work  slowly,  since 
there  is  nothing  to  attach  him  to  his  master,  and  he  detests  his  own  condition. 
A  free  man,  on  the  contrary,  works  for  his  own  sustenance  and  that  of  his 
family.  He  will  naturally  do  all  that  is  possible  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the 
employer  who  gives  him  bread,  so  that  he  may  continue  to  engage  his  services. 
The  slave,  condemned  to  groan  through  life  beneath  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  hope- 
less of  ever  seeing  his  condition  improved,  is  consequently  devoid  of  ambition 
and  energy.  He  will  do  only  what  he  is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  escape  punish- 
ment, and  far  from  desiring  to  cater  to  the  cupidity  of  his  master,  he  is  rejoiced 
whenever  he  can  balk  it.  The  free  man  is  afraid  of  being  discharged  if  he  does 
not  give  satisfaction,  and  sustained  by  the  hope  of  advancement,  he  is  prompted 
to  labor  by  the  most  powerful  motives.  He  does  not  need  the  severe  surveillance 
of  an  overseer  to  oblige  him  to  do  his  duty.  Do  we  not  notice  a  great  difference 
between  daily  workmen,  and  workmen  by  the  job  ?  The  latter  has  no  need  to 
be  watched ;  the  hope  of  earning  more  animates  and  encourages  him;  while  the 
other,  having  sold  his  services  for  a  definite  time,  works  with  more  indifference, 
and  though  he  receives  less  wages,  he  becomes  in  the  end  less  profitable  to  his 
employer." 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  impossibility  of  white 
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labor  at  the  South,  let  us  be  permitted  in  the  first  place  to 
quote  once  more  from  De  Tocqueville.  We  cannot  have  the 
opinion  of  a  more  eminent  and  impartial  writer. 

"Many  of  the  Americans  eren  assert  that  within  a  certain  latitude  the  exer- 
tions which  a  negro  can  make  without  danger  are  fatal  to  them';  but  I  do  not 
tkink  that  this  opinion,  which  it  so  favorable  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitant*  of 
Southern  region*,  is  confirmed  by  experience.  The  Southern  parts  of  the  Union 
are  not  hotter  than  the  South  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  it  may  be  asked  why  the 
European  cannot  work  as  well  there  as  in  the  two  latter  countries.  If  slavery 
has  been  abolished  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  without  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
masters,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  Union  V 

In  this  view  De  Tocqueville  is  confirmed  by  many  who  have 
witnessed  life  at  the  South  and  in  the  tropics.  In  Cuba, 
where  the  meridional  sun  pours  down  its  burning,  overpower- 
ing rays,  the  railroads  are  laid  entirely  by  Irishmen ;  and  on 
the  plantations  the  exposure  and  fatigue  of  the  mayoral  (over- 
seer) are  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  slaves.  We  may  there- 
fore safely  conclude,  until  we  have  some  more  convincing 
proof,  that  there  is  far  more  of  plausible  pretext  than  of  truth 
in  these  assertions.  Were  slavery  abolished  at  the  South  its 
fields  would  be  peopled  and  re-peopled  by  the  emigrant  popu- 
lation that  swarms  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North ;  a  popula- 
tion oftentimes  festering  in  misery  and  want  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  employment ;  and  who  would  gladly 
run  the  imagined  risk  to  better  their  condition.  With  the  tide 
of  emigration  that  would  flow  Southward,  it  might  be  that  ere 
long  black  labor. would  be  to  a  great  degree  superseded;  and 
in  this  case  it  would  seem  a  natural  consequence  that  the  blacks 
should  move  on  towards  the  tropical  latitudes  so  much  more  in 
consonance  with  their  nature  and  inclinations.  Santo  Domingo 
and  Hayti  would  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  time,  absorb, 
through  the  medium  of  voluntary  emigration,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  negroes  on  this  continent ;  and  thus  at  last  deliver  us 
from  the  incubus  of  a  black  population  in  our  midst.  The 
contest,  if  thus  decided,  will  leave  us  stronger  as  a  nation 
than  ever  before,  for  we  shall  not  only  have  got  rid  of  our  ele- 
ments of  discord,  but  we  shall  also  have  vindicated  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Federal  over  the  fractional  State  Governments. 
The. doctrine  of  State  rights,  as  opposed  to  the  ruling  power  of 
the  whole,  has  always  been  dangerous  to  our  greatness  and 
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durability  as  a  nation.  It  is  an  idea  which  debilitates  instead  of 
strengthening,  by  substituting  petty  jealousies  for  a  noble  nar 
tional  pride.  That  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  Eepublic  this 
spirit  was  condemned  by  patriots  is  evinced  by  the  subjoined 
paragraph  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Washington  by  James 
Duane : — 

"  I  once  flattered  myself  that  the  dignity  of  our  Government  would  have  borne 
some  proportion  to  the  illustrious  achievements  by  which  it  was  successfully  es- 
tablished ;  but  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  Federal  attachment,  and  a  sense  of  na- 
tional obligation,  continue  to  give  place  to  vain  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  individual  States." 

Let  those  who,  infected  by  this  false  doctrine,  doubt  our 
right  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  revolted  States,  read  the 
following  lines  and  learn  the  opinion  of  the  great,  wise  father 
of  our  country  on  this  subject : — 

From  Governor  Zee  to  Washington  in  1794,  alluding  to  the  insurrection  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania : — 
"  My  grief  for  the  necessity  of  pointing  the  bayonet  against  the  breasts  of  our 
countrymen  is  equaled  only  by  my  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  your  decision  to 
compel  immediate  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  by  my  own  appre- 
hensions of  my  inadequacy  to  the  trust  you  have  been  pleased  to  honor  me  with. 
I  never  expected  to  see  so  strange  a  crisis ;  much  less  to  be  called  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army ;  on  the  judicious  direction  of  which  may  perhaps  depend  our 
national  existence.  But  being  ready  to  give  my  aid  on  the  awful  occasion,  I  was 
willing  to  take  any  part  in  the  measures  you  might  think  proper  to  order  for 
quelling  the  insurrection  without  regard  to  rank  or  station," 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  said  the  holy  Nazar 
rene,  and  this  eternal  principle  is  true  of  all  time.  The  evil 
tree  of  slavery  has  produced  naught  but  accursed  fruits.  A 
system  founded  on  the  absolute  denial  of  human  rights,  and 
sustained  by  the  force  and  terror  of  despotism,  could  only  be 
consistent  with  itself  by  destroying  patriotism  and  all  sense  of 
justice.  Those  who  believe  inland  uphold  this  system  are  like 
those  who  have  sat  so  long  beneath  the  shade  of  a  poisonous 
tree  that  their  perceptions  are  obscured.  The  very  atmosphere 
they  breathe  is  infected,  and  they  can  no  longer  distinguish 
right  from  wrong.  In  vain  shall  our  noblest  sons  offer  up 
their  lives ;  in  vain  shall  we  each  and  every  one  be  called  on  to 
sacrifice  our  dearest  affections,  and  our  most  precious  interests, 
if,  after  all,  the  eaiise  of  our  difficulties  is  still  to  remain.  All 
our  efforts,  all  our  sufferings,  will  be  but  a  barren  sacrifice. 
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The  administration  can  of  itself  make  no  move  in  this  matter, 
since  it  is  but  the  exponent  of  the  people.  It  is  at  present  lim- 
ited to  following  as  far  as  possible  the  law  already  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution.  Nevertheless,  at  a  time  like  this,  all  pre- 
existing laws  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  set  aside;  for  the 
laws  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  in  times  of 
peace,  are  not  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  self-protection  against 
revolt  in  a  great  struggle  for  national  existence  like  this.  It  is 
for  the  people  themselves  to  ponder  calmly,  but  gravely  and 
profoundly,  over  the  great  question  at  issue.  It  is  for  them  to 
become  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity which  now  presents  itself,  for  annihilating  the  sole 
barrier  to  our  unity  as  a  people,  it  would  be  wiser,  more  con- 
sistent, and  more  humane,  to  cast  down  our  arms,  yield  up  all 
foregone  conclusions,  give  up  all  faith  in  what  we  have  hitherto 
held  dear  and  sacred,  and  let  the  waves  of  retrogression  sweep 
over  us  and  bear  us  back  to  the  ideas  of  a  past  age. 

We  know  that  these  things  can  only  be  realized  by  degrees. 
People  are  naturally,  and  to  some  extent  wisely,  conservative. 
They  doubt  as  yet  the  justice  of  such  a  course ;  they  are  in- 
credulous as  to  its  necessity,  or  even  its  expediency ;  but  each 
day  as  it  rolls  away,  and  each  event  as  it  transpires,  will  bring 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  subject. 
Felice,  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  before  quoted, 
makes  the  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  French  colonies.  They  are  equalljr  applicable 
to  ourselves. 

"There  are  three  questions  to  be  considered.  First,  the  question  of  duty. 
Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  morally  obliged  to  declare  the  immediate  and  complete 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  ?  Secondly,  the  question  of  success.  Are  we  likely 
to  carry  out  the  project  of  immediate  emancipation?  Finally,  the  question  of 
interest  What  will  be  the  result  for  France  and  the  colonies  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  system  ? 

"  I  will  venture  to  assert  beforehand,  that  these  three  questions  are  closely 
bound  together.  The  principle  of  justice  ia  also  the  principle  of  strength  and 
utility.  In  other  words,  only  the  desire  to  perform  without  delay  our  duty 
towards  the  slaves,  can  furnish  us  the  necessary  means  of  success,  and  protect  all 
onr  true  interests. 

"  No  reflective  person  will  be  astonished  at  the  intimate  connection  which  we 
find  between  the  useful  and  the  just.  By  a  great  law  of  Providence,  that  which 
VOL.   XXI.  8 
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is  good  in  itself  always  promotes  the  common  welfare  of  alL  The  transition  from 
disorder  to  order  may  present  some  difficulties;  but  this  is  of  short  duration, 
and  the  beneficial  results  lasting.  Not  one  single  instance  can  be  cited,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  in  which  a  people  have  experienced  a  permanent  injury 
from  being  governed  in  their  political  system  by  the  eternal  laws  of  morality." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  be  permitted  to  distinctly  state  our 
position,  so  that  we  may  leave  no  cause  for  misconstruction. 
We  do  not  urge  the  abolition  of  the  slaves  as  a  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war  successfully.  Though  we  deem  slavery  an 
outrage  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  a  great  wrong,  pro- 
ductive only  of  evil,  yet  we  would  not,  in  order  to  abolish  it, 
arm  the  hand  of  the  semi-barbarous  black  against  our  own 
race.  We  mean  only  that  as  fast  as  the  government  which 
represents  our  nationality  shall  triumph ;  as  fast  as  the  national 
flag  shall  wave  over  the  revolted  States,  the  property  vested  in 
slaves,  of  all  those  found  in  arms  against  the  Federal  authority, 
shall  he  confiscated,  and  the  slaves  consequently  freed  from 
bondage.  The  property  of  loyal  citizens  cannot,  of  course,  be 
interfered  with,  but  as  there  are  probably  few  such,  save  in 
the  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  slavery  will 
have  received  a  shock  from  this  general  emancipation  from 
which  it  can  never  recover ;  and  the  border  States  will  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  voluntarily  enfranchising 
their  slaves,  since  they  will  have  lost  all  value  in  the  market. 
Provided,  as  we  all  hope  and  believe,  the  national  arms  shall 
triumph,  this  programme  will  be  simple  and  practicable ;  but 
if  the  people  shall  not  resolve  to  execute  it ;  if  they  shall 
shrink  before  the  responsibility  of  a  step  requisite  for  the 
general  safety,  ours  will  be  but  a  victory  in  name  which  will 
leave  us  in  no  better  condition  than  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war. 

Americans  of  the  United  States  who  love  your  country,  and 
would  fain  see  its  nationality  restored,  take  to  your  souls  the 
conviction  and  ponder  well  upon  it,  that  so  long  as  slavery  is 
not  swept  from  among  us,  vain  will  be  your  heroic  sacrifice 
of  life ;  vain  all  your  generous  efforts  at  reconciliation  and  re- 
construction of  the  Union.  Only  when  our  proud  flag  shall 
float  over  freedom  in  each  and  every  State,  shall  we  be  able  to 
realize  the  aspiration  of  every  patriotic  heart — Our  Unity  as 
a  Nation. 
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Article  IX.— "THE  WARS  OF  THE  LORD." 

One  of  the  books  which  make  up  the  huge  bulk  of  Cotton 
Mather's  "  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  or  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  New  England,?'  is  named  "  a  book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Lord ;"  and  of  that  book  one  chapter  bears  the  title,  "  Arma 
Virosque  Cano, — or  the  Troubles  which  the  Churches  of  New 
England  have  undergone,  in  the  Wars  which  the  people  of  that 
country  have  had  with  the  Indian  Salvages."  War  has  a  place 
among  the  agencies  through  which  God's  providence  is  working 
from  age  to  age  in  the  interest  of  that  Divine  Kingdom  which 
is  righteousness  and  peace.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  illustra- 
tion not  only  "in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms," 
of  the  ancient  theocracy,  but  also  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  especially  in  their  prophetic  revelations.  From 
the  age  of  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam  to  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man Augustus,  war  at  frequent  intervals — war  against  inva- 
ders or  oppressors — war  against  marauding  savages  or  impe- 
rial conquerors — war  for  the  national  religion  or  the  national 
existence — war  for  the  ark  and  the  temple,  or  for  the  holy 
land  and  its  laws  and  homes — was  among  the  providential 
influences  by  which  God  was  working  out  his  purposes  con- 
cerning that  selected  and  separated  people  from  whom  the 
world's  salvation  was  to  proceed.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  have  not  only  the  record  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  chosen  people  fulfilled  their  destiny,  but  the  prayers 
in  which  holy  men  commended  their  country  to  the  God  of 
Hosts  in  times  of  peril,  and  the  songs  in  which  they  acknowl- 
edged that  his  right  hand  had  given  them  the  victory.  In  the 
combined  light  of  prophecy  and  of  history,  the  progress  of 
God's  work  of  renewing  the  world — in  other  words,  the  pro- 
gress of  God's  kingdom  on  the  earth — is  seen  to  involve  as  an 
inevitable  incident,  from  time  to  time,  the  armed  and  violent 
conflict  of  opposing  principles.  So  Christ  himself  said,  "  I 
came  not  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth  but  a  sword." 
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Under  the  'providence  of  God,  then,  and  in  the  methods  by 
which  he  governs  the  world,  war,  with  its  dreadful  train  of 
evils,  is  sometimes  an  inevitable  incident  in  the  world's  pro- 
gress. Conflicts  attendant  on  the  birth,  or  the  attempted  sub- 
jugation and  extinction  of  nationalities — conflicts  arising  out 
of  the  growth  and  collision  of  irreconcilable  systems  of  civili- 
zation, or  the  collision  of  civilization  with  barbarism — con- 
flicts between  great  principles  struggling  for  dominion  in  the 
form  of  laws  and  institutions — conflicts  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  liberty  and  despotic  power,  or  between  pro- 
gressive and  repressive  forces — sometimes  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  war.  The  necessity  in  such  cases  makes  the  war  none 
the  less  terrible  and  none  the  less  wicked.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  war  is  always  wickedness  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  often,  not  to  say  ordinarily,  on  both  sides.  The 
necessity  has  its  root  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.  When  the  Mohammedan  religion,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  fanaticism,  was  ravaging  the  civilized  world  with 
fire  and  sword,  when  the  Saracens,  and  after  them  the  Turks, 
had  conquered  the  Christendom  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  were 
invading  Europe,  the  wars  which  at  last  turned  back  that  invar 
sion  and  saved  the  hope  of  the  world,  were  an  inevitable  inci- 
dent of  the  conflict  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christian 
civilization.  The  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to 
suppress  the  Protestant  reformation,  were  an  inevitable  inci- 
dent of  the  conflict  between  the  old  ideas  and  the  new.  The 
successive  civil  wars  which  have  resulted  at  last  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  religious  and  civil  liberty  in  Great  Britain, 
were  an  inevitable  incident  of  the  long  conflict  between  the 
principle  of  the  Divine  and  absolute  right  of  kings,  and  the 
principle  that  the  king  is  for  the  people  and  can  have  no 
rightful  power  but  what  the  laws  have  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  So  at  a  far  earlier  date,  the  con- 
flict between  the  old  and  stagnant  civilization  of  eastern 
despotism,  and  the  tendency  in  European  races  to  a  freer  and. 
more  progressive  civilization,  came  to  its  final  issue  in  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 

The  quaint-  historian,  then,  was  right  when  he  included 
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"  the  ware  of  the  Lord  "  among  the  topics  of  his  ecclesiastical 
history.  As  the  moral  and  religious  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  coming  of  Christ  could 
not  be  written  without  some  reference  to  the  wars  of  Joshua, 
of  David,  and  of  the  Maccabees ;  so  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  New  England  cannot  be  ftrirly  written  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  wars  of  New  England,  and  especially  to  those  wars 
in  which  the  moral  and  religious  sympathies  of  the  people 
have  been  most  deeply  engaged. 

The  earliest  of  the  wars  of  New  England  was  sixteen  yeare 
after  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  at  Plymouth.  When 
the  first  planters  on  the  Connecticut  came  to  the  banks  of  that 
beautiful  river  in  1635-6,  they  came  at  the  express  and  sponta- 
neous invitation  of  the  native  inhabitants  there,  who  well 
knew  that  such  neighbors  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
them,  both  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  in  the  way  of  protection 
against  enemies.*  That  as  civilized  men  they  had  a  right  to 
settle  in  this  wilderness  on  such  conditions,  and  gradually  and 
peacefully  to  change  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  there 
was  no  room  to  doubt.  In  the  full  consciousness  that  they 
were  right,  they  established  their  little  colony ;  and  between 
them  and  the  natives  who  had  invited  them  to  dwell  there, 
and  who  alone  had  even  the  savage  hunter's  right  of  occu- 
pancy, there  was  never  any  conflict.  But  in  the  earliest  in- 
fancy of  their  settlements,  they  were  assailed  by  marauding 
and  murdering  expeditions  from  a  ferocious  tribe  of  savages  in 
what  is  now  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  thirty  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Pequots,  while  the  entire  population  of  the  three  river 
towns — the  only  towns  then  settled  in  Connecticut — did  not 
exceed  eight  hundred.  War  had  become  to  them  an  unavoid- 
able necessity — war  for  the  defense  of  their  homes,  their  hopes, 
their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  The  right  of  civilization  to 
plant  itself  in  New  England  peaceably,  and  with  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  savage  inhabitants  at  each  locality — the  right  of 
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the  wilderness  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose — was  to  be 
maintained  in  the  agony  of  battle,  or  tamely  surrendered. 

It  was  well  for  the  interest  of  civilization  and  of  humanity, 
that  the  men  who  had  undertaken  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  by  planting  themselves  here  in  this  wilderness,  were 
not  embarrassed  at  such  a  crisis  by  any  doubts  about  the  law- 
fulness of  bearing  arms  in  a  righteous  cause.  The  sentimen- 
talism  which  would  surrender  the  whole  earth  to  the  domin- 
ion of  lawless  violence  rather  than  resist  force  by  force,  had 
not  yet  been  born,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  engendered  in 
minds  like  theirs.  Nor  were  they  unprepared  for  the  peril  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  They  had  among  them  in  each 
colony,  for  military  leaders,  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
wars  which  the  Protestants  of  the  Dutch  republic  waged  so 
long  for  their  own  liberty.  Though  they  had  come  with  none 
but  peaceable  intentions,  they  were  ready  to  defend  themselves 
in  arms  when  war  had  become  inevitable. 

New  England,  at  the  date  of  the  Pequot  war,  included  only 
the  Pilgrim  colony  of  Plymouth,  the  Puritan  colony  ot  Massa- 
chusetts Bay — more  recent  but  far  more  powerful, — and  the 
three  towns  hardly  a  year  old  on  the  Connecticut;  for  the 
little  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  could  hardly  be  called  a 
settlement.  All  these  colonies  united  in  the  war;  but  the 
chief  burthen  of  it  came,  naturally,  upon  the  youngest  of 
them.  At  a  time  when  the  settlements  on  the  Connecticut 
were  in  danger  of  starvation,  they  equipped  and  sent  forth  an 
expedition  including  more  than  one  third  of  all  their  adult 
males ;  and  to  provision  that  little  force,  it  was  necessary  to 
diminish  even  the  allowance  of  their  children's  food.  Mean- 
while, the  men  who  remained  at  home  were  withdrawn  from 
the  labor  of  the  planting  season  to  the  more  urgent  work  of 
keeping  guard  by  day  and  night  till  the  war  should  be  fin- 
ished. "  Our  plantations,"  said  one  of  them  at  the  time,  "are 
so  gleaned  by  that  small  fleet  we  sent  out,  that  those  that  re- 
main are  not  able  to  supply  our  watches,  which  are  day  and 
night."  "Our  people" — weary  and  faint — "are  scarce  able  to 
stand  upon  their  legs.     And  for  planting — what  we  plant  is 
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before  our  doors,  little  anywhere  else."*  By  one  resolute, 
strenuous,  selfsacrificing  struggle  of  these  heroic  men  for  their 
commonwealth,  and  for  the  right  of  civilized  man  to  acquire 
a  peaceful  home  upon  the  soil  of  New  England, — the  question 
was  settled.  One  sudden,  stunning,  fatal  blow  was  struck; 
and  then  there  was  peace.  The  land  which  had  been  acquired 
by  purchase  from  the  native  occupants,  or  by  their  voluntary 
gift,  was  thenceforth  a  sacred  possession.  From  that  time 
forward,  no  Indian  war  ever  raged  or  rose  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  tl^e  State  of  Connecticut.  No  laborer  fell  in  his 
furrow,  or  amid  his  sheaves,  transfixed  with  Indian  arrows. 
No  household  was  startled  with  the  yell  of  savage  war.  The 
result  for  all  New  England  has  been  well  summed  up  in  the 
words  which  record  the  result  of  the  victory  celebrated  in  the 
song  of  Deborah : — "The  land  had  rest  forty  years." 

Freedom  for  the  peaceful  expansion  of  the  settlements,  and 
for  all  the  growth  of  civilization,  was  achieved  by  that  first 
war.  While  it  was  in  progress,  the  men  who  afterwards 
became  the  founders  of  the  New  Ilaven  Church  and  colony, 
arrived  at  Boston  from  old  England,  26th  €une,  1637,  O.  S. 
Just  then  an  expedition  from  the  Massachusetts  colony  had 
gone  to  cooperate  with  Connecticut  in  finishing  the  war. 
From  the  place  where  New  London  now  is,  they  went  along 
the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  overtake  the  broken  yet 
dangerous  remnant  of  the  Pequots  in  their  flight  westward  to 
the  more  powerful  tribes  upon  the  Hudson.  On  that  march 
they  halted  several  days  at  Quinnipiac,  [July  10],  and  the 
vessels  that  accompanied  them  were  anchored  in  the  harbor. 
The  attractiveness  and  advantages  of  the  place,  its  well  water- 
ed plain,  its  centinel  mountains,  its  fair  and  sheltered  haven, 
were  reported  at  Boston.  In  the  following  month,  Theophilus 
Eaton  came  to  see  the  place  for  himself,  with  some  others  of 
that  company.  The  place  seemed  favorable  to  the  purposes 
which  the  company  had  in  view.  Amicable  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  native  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  a  small 
party  was  left  to  remain  through  the  winter.     The  war  which 
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had  just  been  concluded,  made  it  safe  for  them  to  do  so.  By 
the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  that  war,  the  principle  had  been 
settled  that  civilization  was  free  to  establish  itself  by  peaceful 
methods  in  New  England. 

Yet  that  freedom,  so  dearly  purchased,  could  not  be  held 
without  perpetual  vigilance.  The  records  of  every  settlement 
at  that  early  period  show  how  thoroughly  our  fathers  knew, 
from  the  beginning,  that  if  they  would  be  safe  they  must 
be  always  ready  to  defend  themselves  in  arms.  At  New 
Haven,  for  example,  while  they  were  kind  and  forbearing,  as 
well  as  scrupulously  just,  in  all  their  dealings  with  their  sav- 
age neighbors,  they  never  neglected  their  military  arrange- 
ments. The  men  were  frequently  trained  in  military  exer- 
cises, and  all  in  turn  kept  watch  and  ward.  Their  house  of 
worship  was  the  rendezvous  to  which  every  soldier  was  to 
hasten  in  case  of  "  any  alarm  upon  the  approach  of  any  ene- 
my." For  the  first  fifty  years,  at  least,  the  church  seems 
never  to  have  come  together  for  worship  on  the  Lord's  day, 
without  a  military  guard.  At  a  very  early  date,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  men  appointed  to  watch,  "whether  masters  or 
servants,  shall  come  every  Lord's  day  to  the  meeting  com- 
pletely armed ;  and  all  others  also  are  to  bring  their  swords, 
no  man  excepted,  save  Mr.  [Governor]  Eaton,  our  Pastor, 
[Davenport],  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  and  the  two 
deacons."  From  time  to  time,  the  number  of  men  that  were 
to  bear  arms  on  the  Sabbath-days  and  other  days  of  public 
assembly,  the  time  at  which  they  should  appear  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  the  places  which  they  should  occupy,  were  made 
the  subjects  of  particular  regulation.  Seats  for  the  soldiers 
were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  front  door.  A  sentinel  was 
stationed  in  the  turret.  Armed  watchmen  paced  the  streets 
while  the  people  were  assembled  for  worship.  Whenever 
rumors  came  of  conspiracies  among  the  Indians  at  a  distance, 
or  there  seemed  to  be  any  occasion  of  alarm,  the  sabbath 
guards  and  sentinels  became  more  vigilant,  and  the  house  of 
God  bristled  with  added  preparations  for  defense.  For  exam- 
ple, on  one  occasion,  when  there  was  thought  to  be  some 
special  danger,  it  was  ordered,  among  other  particulars,  that 
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the  door  of  the  meeting-house,  next  the  soldiers'  seat,  be  kept 
clear  from  women  and  children  sitting  there,  that  if  there  be 
occasion  for  the  soldiers  to  go  suddenly  forth,  they  may  have  a 
free  passage."  Of  the  six  pieces  of  artillery  belonging  to  the 
town,  three  were  always  stationed  by  the  meeting-house. 
Twice  before  each  assembly,  the  drum  was  beaten  in  the  turret 
and  along  the  principal  streets;  and  when  the  congregation 
came  together,  it  presented  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
literally  militant  church.*  Perils  and  apprehensions,  such  as 
we  rarely  dream  of,  kept  company  with  our  fathers  night  and 
day,  in  their  work  and  in  their  worship.  It  was  thus  that  they 
purchased  for  us  our  inheritance. 

At  last,  when  the  generation  that  planted  the  New  England 
colonies  had  almost  passed  away,  there  came  another  desper- 
ate conflict.  Just  thirty-eight  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  war,  the  second  burst  upon  the  country  with  a  sudden 
terror.  Through  all  the  intervening  period  civilization  had 
been  silently  and  peacefully  spreading  itself.  Among  the 
Indians,  some  had  received  the  Christian  religion,  and  under 
its  influence  were  acquiring  the  habits,  the  arts,  and  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life.  The  system  of  Christian  civilization, 
and  the  system  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  barbarism,  had 
come  into  competition  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  beginning  to  be  evident  on  all  sides  that  one 
must  succumb  to  the  other.  Barbarism  having  found  its 
champion  and  leader  in  the  person  of  a  brave  and  crafty  chief, 
whose  English  name,  King  Philip,  has  become  famous  in  our 
history,  resorted  to  its  own  bloody  methods,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  war — the  bloodiest  and  most  exhausting  war  in  all 
the  annals  of  New  England.  That  savage  king,  endowed 
with  a  genius  for  intrigue  and  conspiracy  as  well  as  for  war, 
jealous  of  the  constant  growth  of  the  English  settlements, 
hating  their  religion,  despising  those  of  his  own  race  who 
adopted  the  worship  and  the  manners  of  the  white  men,  and 
feeling  himself  strong  in  that  acquaintance  with  the  arms  of 
civilized  war  which  the  Indians  had  so  extensively  acquired, 
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persuaded  the  savage  tribes  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts to  unite  in  a  desperate  effort  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
colonies.  The  two  years  of  that  war  were  made  memorable 
by  terrible  disasters  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  especially 
in  Massachusetts.  By  a  singular  exemption,  there  was  no 
battle,  no  slaughter,  no  conflagration  of  villages,  on  the  soil  of 
Connecticut.  Yet,  in  other  respects,  there  was  no  exemption. 
In  all  the  colonies  alike,  there  were  alarms  and  watchings,  for 
none  could  tell  where  next  the  wily  enemy  might  strike. 
Every  colony  contributed,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  its 
large  body  of  soldiers.  Every  store-house,  every  dwelling 
yielded  its  supplies  to  feed  the  army.  Every  village  saw  its 
young  men  and  its  brave  men  marching  to  the  horrors  of  a 
winter  campaign  in  the  woods,  and  felt  in  their  absence  the  de- 
pression of  anxiety  and  the  agitation  of  tidings  from  the  camp 
and  the  battle.* 

The  two  years  of  that  war  between  civilization  and  barba- 
rism— between  the  law  of  free  and  peaceful  industry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  law  of  savage  violence  and  rapine  on  the  other — 
were  the  most  disastrous  and  dreadful  years  in  all  our  history. 
No  generation  of  our  ancestors  in  this  land  was  ever  called  to 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  so  great,  or  to  a  conflict  so  terrible. 
At  the  close  of  that  war,  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  few  in- 
habitants of  New  England  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  had  been 
murdered  in  the  unscrupulous  and  wily  fierceness  of  savage 
hate.  There  was  hardly  a  family  that  had  not  given  the  name 
of  6on  or  father,  or  of  some  dear  relative,  to  the  roll  of  the  dead. 
Six  hundred  houses,  including  every  edifice  in  many  settle- 
ments, had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended ;  all  resources  were 
exhausted ;  and  every  colony  was  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
of  public  and  private  debt.  It  was  at  such  a  cost  that  the  New 
England  people  of  that  day  defended  their  homes,  their  hopes, 
the  graves  which  had  hallowed  their  soil,  the  temple  they  were 
building  in  the  wilderness,  the  inheritance  which  God  had 
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given  to  them  for  us,  the  trust  which  had  been  committed  to 
them  for  the  world. 

More  than  sixty  years  later  came  the  third  of  the  decisive 
wars  in  the  history  of  New  England.  From  the  beginning 
there  had  been  a  rivalry  of  European  powers  for  colonization 
and  dominion  in  America.  Before  New  England  began  to  be, 
the  French  had  'occupied  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  tracing  its 
world  of  waters  toward  its  sources,  had  extended  their  dis- 
coveries far  into  the  interior.  The  wars  of  England  with 
France  involved  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English 
colonies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  came  upon  New 
England,  and  especially  upon  the  northern  and  northeastern 
Settlements,  what  Mather  calls,  "decennium  luctuosum" 
Those  "ten  years  of  sorrow"  began  with  the  English  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  which  expelled  the  Romanist  Stuarts  and  placed 
upon  the  vacant  throne  William  of  Orange,  the  military  cham- 
pion of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe  against  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  War  between  France  and  England  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  a  war  in  which  religious  antipathies  were  a  power- 
ful element.  In  that  war,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  near  the  close  of  1697,  New  England  was 
invaded,  and  was  continually  liable  to  invasion,  by  French  and 
Indian  expeditions  from  Canada,  which  were  reciprocated  by 
ill-concerted  and  unsuccessful  expeditions  for  the  conquest  of 
the  French  colonies.  The  only  permanent  result  to  the  New 
England  people  was  a  deep  and  universal  consciousness  that  there 
could  be  for  them  no  lasting  peace,  and  no  opportunity  of  ac- 
complishing their  destiny,  so  long  as  they,  sharing  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  mother  country  with  Roman  Catholic  powers, 
should  continue  to  be  hedged  in  by  the  outposts  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  by  Indians  under  Jesuit  influence.  Another  period 
of  ten  years  had  not  gone  by  when  the  hereditary  hatred  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  blazed  forth  again  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  under  Queen  Anne,  with  the  same  re- 
sults on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  All  the  while,  in  war  and 
in  peace,  by  arms  and  by  intrigues,  by  the  influence  of  trade 
and  by  Jesuit  missions,  the  French  monarchy  was  working  out 
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a  gigantic  scheme  of  dominion  in  America,  Having  stretched 
a  chain  of  forts,  trading  posts,  and  Indian  alliances,  through 
the  vast  interior  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  designing  and  constantly  pre- 
paring to  sweep  the  English  from  the  continent.  The  war  in 
which  that  ambitious  project  was  at  last  annihilated — "  the  old 
French  war,"  as  our  traditions  call  it — commenced  in  1740  and 
continued  till  1763,  with  an  intermission  of  the  seven  years 
from  1748  to  1755.  New  England  had  no  part  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  no  interest  in  its  issue  more  than  the  other 
colonies,  yet  the  chief  brunt  and  burthen  of  it  came  upon  New 
England.  The  colony  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  had  no  im- 
mediate or  special  interest  in  the  war.  Iler  territory  was  not 
invaded ;  her  hearths  and  altars  were  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  But  all  New  England  felt,  in  that  day,  the  greatness 
of  the  common  interest.  Not  merely  the  sympathies  of  New 
England  with  the  mother  country,  but  the  stronger  and  deeper 
sympathies  of  Puritan  Protestantism  with  the  "good  old 
cause,"  were  enlisted  in  the  conflict.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided was,  whether  this  continent  should  be  given  up  to  French 
and  Spanish  despotism,  or  should  be  forever  the  abode  and  the 
inheritance  of  freemen ; '  whether  Jesuitism  or  Puritanism 
should  enter  into  possession  of  the  unbounded  wilderness. 
The  collision  was  not  between  the  nations  or  races  merely,  but 
between  two  forms  of  civilization,  two  theories  of  government 
and  social  order,  two  systems  of  religion.  It  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  issue  which  nerved  the  men  of  that  generation  in 
New  England  to  heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices  for  their  pos- 
terity. Massachusetts,  with  the  high  patriotic  instinct  that 
characterizes  all  her  history  before  and  6ince  that  conflict,  did 
more  than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  asked  of  her. 
Connecticut,  year  after  year,  spontaneously  supplied  a  double 
quota  of  men  and  of  all  the  materials  of  war.  For  three  suc- 
cessive campaigns  she  kept  in  the  field,  at  her  own  expense,  an 
army  of  five  thousand  men — hardy  freeholders  and  their  sons, 
who  knew  how  great  was  the  prize  for  which  they  were  con- 
tending. By  a  lavish  expenditure  of  treasure  and  of  life,  the 
men  of  that  generation  saved  their  posterity  from  becoming 
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the  vassals  of  a  Bourbon  king,  and  opened  the  boundless  west 
to  be  planted  by  the  sons  of  New  England,  and  to  be  filled 
with  New  England  institutions. 

The  virtual  extinction  of  the  French  scheme  of  empire  on 
this  continent  was  consummated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763, 
ceding  to  Great  Britain  all  the  French  possessions  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  One  immediate  consequence  was,  that  the 
northern  English  colonies,  from  Virginia  to  New  Hampshire, 
relieved  from  the  chronic  danger  of  foreign  and  savage  invasion, 
began  to  advance  with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  and  in  the  conscious  power  of  self- 
defense.  Another  consequence,  equally  natural,  was,  that  both 
the  British  Government  and  the  British  people  began  to  enter- 
tain an  exaggerated  misconception  of  the  relation  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  Only  thirteen  years  after 
the  peace  of  1763  a  new  question  had  arisen,  and  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war.  The  question  was, 
whether  Anglo- Americans,  inhabiting  a  country  which  they 
had  conquered  from  the  wilderness,  and  recognizing  their  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  were  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
legislative  assemblies  according  to  ancient  charters  and  usages, 
or  by  the  British  Parliament  in  which  America  had  no  repre- 
sentation. It  was  the  question  of  political  liberty,  involving 
indirectly  all  the  rights  of  personal  freedom,  and  all  the  ends 
for  which,  in  God's  providence,  this  land  had  been  planted 
with  a  civilized  and  Christian  people  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
race.  Our  fathers,  when  that  question  arose,  did  not  initiate 
a  rebellion  against  an  established  constitution:  they  6tood 
simply  for  their  hereditary  English  rights,  their  legal  and 
chartered  rights;  and  when  those  rights  were  assailed  with 
armed  invasion,  they  stood  in  arms  for  the  defense  of  their  in- 
heritance and 'their  political  existence.  They  did  not  begin 
the  war,  rushing  to  take  up  arms  before  any  demonstration  in 
arms  had  been  made  against  them :  they  waited  in  the  hope 
that  justice  would  prevail  in  the  councils  of  their  king ;  they 
offered  no  resistance  but  by  remonstrance  and  petition,  till 
their  king  made  war  on  them.  They  did  not  commence  with  an 
act  of  secession  from  the  British  empire,  nor  with  the  renunci- 
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ation  of  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown :  their  declaration 
of  independence  was  not  made  till  after  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment had  begun  the  attempt  to  establish  by  military  power 
new  methods  of  government  over  them.  Then  war  had  become 
to  them  an  inevitable  necessity ;  for  they  could  not  tamely 
surrender  their  own  birthright  and  the  lawful  inheritance  of 
their  children.  Not  till  then  did  they  declare  that  the  bonds 
of  mutual  duty  which  had  connected  these  colonies  with  the 
mother  country  and  with  their  acknowledged  king,  were  sun- 
dered. Then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  generations  which  had  pre- 
ceded them,  they  girded  themselves  for  the  struggle  to  which 
they  were  summoned.  What  efforts  and  sacrifices  they  made, 
what  privations  and  sufferings  they  endured,  with  what  a  con- 
scientious stubbornness  they  maintained  the  conflict  through 
years  of  disaster  and  discouragement,  should  never  be  forgotten 
by  us  to  whom  has  descended  the  duty  of  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  the  inheritance  which  they  obtained  for  us. 

Other  wars  there  have  been  in  our  New  England  history, 
but  these  are  distinguished  as  the  decisive  wars  on  which  our 
history  turns,  and  which  mark  the  stages  of  its  progress.  In 
each  of  these  instances  the  war  was  an  inevitable  necessity, 
being  nothing  else  than  the  defense  of  a  sacred  trust  which 
could  not  be  surrendered  without  treason  to  right  and  to  the 
great  interests  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world.  In  each  of 
these  instances  there  was  a  collision  not  merely  of  human  pas- 
sions, not  merely  of  commercial  schemes  and  interests,  but 
rather  of  the  antagonist  forces  that  give  dignity  to  history,  and 
of  principles  that  underlie  the  progress  of  humanity.  In  each 
of  these  instances  all  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  rising  to  meet  the  crisis  and  prompting  to  heroic 
effort.  In  each  of  these  instances,  the  return  of  peace  at  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
and  progress. 

The  connections  between  these  wars  and  the  religious  life 
and  progress  of  New  England  are  sometimes  hinted  at  by  his- 
torians, but  have  not  been  carefully  investigated.  Yet  how 
plain  is  it  that  there  must  be  connections,  intimate  and  full  of 
reciprocal  influence,  between  the  religious  life  of  any  people 
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and  those  great  conflicts  in  arms  which  call  out  its  utmost 
strength,  and  on  which  its  destiny  turns. 

If  the  reader  had  before  him  a  chronological  table  of  con- 
spicuous events  in  the  history  of  New  England, — the  civil  and 
military  in  one  column,  and  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in 
another — he  would  hardly  fail  to  observe  the  coincidence,  in 
time,  of  the  Pequot  war  with  that  religious  agitation  in  the 
Boston  Church,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  first  New  England 
synod.  Never  were  all  the  religious  interests  of  New  England 
more  imperiled  than  at  that  crisis.  The  scholastic  theology 
which  the  Puritan  divines,  in  common  with  their  conforming 
brethren  in  the  Church  of  England,  had  received,  through  Cal- 
vin and  the  Eeformers,  by  tradition  from  the  "  seraphic  "  and 
"  angelic "  doctors  of  the  middle  ages,  was  much  more  than 
what  in  these  degenerate  days  is  accepted  as  Calvinism  even 
by  zealous  opponents  of  everything  like  progress  in  theology. 
In  its  daring  attempts  to  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  in  its  exquisite  refinements  and  distinctions,  in  its 
marvelous  combination  of  Aristotelian  logic  with  the  sub- 
limest  and  most  disputable  intuitions  of  Platonism,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  inflammable  fuel  for  the  most  mischievous 
enthusiasm.  In  these  days,  the  points  which  in  1637  were 
disputed  with  so  much  acrimony,  which  agitated  all  the 
churches  and  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  on  which  the 
Church  of  Boston  was  almost  wrecked — the  eighty-two  "  opin- 
ions, some  blasphemous,  others  erroneous,  and  all  unsafe," 
which  were  defined  and  condemned,  together  with  nine  "  un- 
wholesome expressions,"  by  the  first  New  England  synod — are 
absolutely  unintelligible  without  patient  and  learned  investiga- 
tion into  the  history  of  metaphysical  theology.  But  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  afterwards  renowned 
Sir  Henry  Vane  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts — when  the 
frequent  meetings  of  brethren  to  repeat  and  to  discuss  the 
sermons  which  they  had  heard  on  the  foregoing  Sabbath,  were 
schools  at  once  of  dialectic  subtlety  and  of  devotional  fervor — 
when  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  with  her  "  ready  wit  and  bold 
spirit,"  was  discoursing,  "  in  a  prophetical  way,"  to  a  weekly 
assembly  of  Boston  women,  on  the  dizziest  themes  of  mystical 
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theology — when  the  few  New  Testament  doctrines,  which  are 
now  recognized  as  "  the  evangelical  system,"  had  not  yet  been 
discriminated  and  disengaged  from  the  huge  mass  of  human 
speculations  with  which  they  had  been  overlaid  and  confounded 
— these  "  erroneous  opinions  "  and  "  unwholesome  expressions  " 
(mere  jargon  as  they  are  to  so  many  modern  readers  of  the 
story)  had  a  portentous  relation  to  the  welfare  of  religion,  to 
purity  of  morals,  and  to  the  continued  being  of  the  nascent 
commonwealth.  Happily  for  New  England,  the  progress  of 
those  opinions,  though  they  were  aided  by  the  popularity  of 
the  high-born  Vane,  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  Wheel- 
wright, and  the  feminine  eloquence  of  strong-minded  Mrs. 
Hutchinson — and  though,  for  a  time,  the  admired  and  honored 
John  Cotton  was  almost  carried  away  with  the  delusion — were 
resisted,  and  at  last  eliminated  from  the  religious  life  of  New 
England,  by  the  Christian  consciousness  and  the  practical 
common  sense  of  the  churches,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
pastors  and  teachers.  Is  it  fanciful  to  think  that  the  tendency 
to  mystical  enthusiasm  was  checked  by  the  grim  necessity  of 
a  conflict  for  existence?  Is  it  too  fanciful  to  think  that  had  all 
things  else  gone  smoothly  at  that  crisis,  other  divines  of  emi- 
nent gifts  might  have  followed  the  lead  of  Cotton  toward  An- 
tinomianism,  and  the  same  delusion  which  fell  upon  the  Boston 
Church  might  have  fallen  upon  other  churches  ?  Surely  the 
forced  contact  of  every  settlement  and  every  household  with 
the  harshest  realities  of  duty — the  imperative  call  to  self-sacri- 
fice and  strenuous  effort  for  the  common  weal — was  better 
suited  than  almost  anything  else  could  have*  been,  to  stay  the 
progress  of  those  transcendental  opinions  which  cannot  be  held 
without  danger  alike  to  common  sense  and  to  the  moral 
sense,  but  for  which,  as  the  example  of  Cotton  and  of  Boston 
demonstrates,  there  was  an  aptitude  in  the  religious  thinking 
of  the  people  and  their  pastors.  But  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  historic  facts,  their  coincidence  in 
time  is  worthy  to  be  remembered.  The  emancipation  of  the 
New  England  orthodoxy,  and  of  the  religious  life  in  our 
churches,  from  those  tendencies  to  mystical  Antinomianism, 
which  are  incident  to  the  scholastic  theology,  began  just  when 
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the  colonies  in  their  weakness  were  summoned  to  their  first 
war  for  the  right  to  be. 

From  that  time,  as  the  peaceful  work  of  invading  the  wil- 
derness with  civilization  went  on,  another  serious  controversy, 
religions  and  ecclesiastical,  was  preparing  itself  in  the  churches. 
It  was  not  without  a  sagacious  foresight  of  moral  dangers  inev- 
itably incidental  to  the  enterprise  of  planting  colonies  in  a 
new  and  barbarous  land,  that  Davenport,  in  his  first  sermon  at 
New  Haven,  preached  on  Christ  "  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil."  What  the  Puritan 
exodus  intended,  was  the  founding  of  commonwealths  which 
should  be  governed  by  the  word  of  God.  The  theory  on  which 
they  acted  was,  that  as  the  faith  which  was  in  Timothy  had 
dwelt  first  in  his  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice,  so 
their  faith  (not  as  a  dogmatic  orthodoxy  merely,  but  as  a  vital 
godliness)  was  to  live  after  them  in  the  successive  generations 
of  their  posterity.  Organized  Christianity,  in  their  ideal  of  it — 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  establishing  itself  in  the  form 
of  instituted  churches,  and  creating  in  a  new  world  a  new 
civilization  of  its  own — was  essentially  self-perpetuating ;  its 
dignities,  its  privileges,  its  spiritual  life,  must  descend  from 
parents  to  children  according  to  the  mercies  of  God's  covenant 
with  his  people.  But  how  was  Christianity  to  become  self- 
perpetuating  in  their  churches  and  their  commonwealths? 
They  had  rejected  the  commonly  received  theory  of  a  national 
church,  including  all  the  baptized  subjects  of  the  civil  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Congregational  constitution  of  their  churches 
they  had  adhered  to  the  apostolic  principle  that  the  condition 
of  church-membership  is  not  baptism  alone,  but  a  personal  and 
credible  profession  of  that  spiritual  regeneration  of  which  bap- 
tism is  the  symbol.  As  the  first  generation  born  and  nurtured 
amid  the  temptations  of  the  wilderness,  began  to  come  into  itsr 
inheritance,  signs  of  degeneracy  were  beginning  to  be  painfully 
apparent.  Already  the  primitive  fervor  of  the  religious  life 
that  had  characterized  the  fathers,  was  beginning  to  decline. 
Already  there  .seemed  to  be  some  danger  that  the  austere 
morality  which  the  fathers  had  brought  with  them  would  soon 
become  obsolete.     The  growth  of  the  churches,  as  measured  by 
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the  number  of  communicants,  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
natural  growth  of  population.  Many  who  had  been  trained 
not  only  in  the  faith  and  doctrinal  system  of  their  fathers,  but 
in  habits  of  duty  and  devotion,  were  beginning  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  responsibility  as  heads  of  families,  and  yet  were 
living  without  the  benefits  of  church-membership,  because  they 
must  needs  wait  for  a  distinct  and  direct  consciousness  of  their 
"  effectual  calling."  Orthodox  in  belief,  blameless  in  conduct, 
religious  in  their  habits  and  sympathies,  they  were  nevertheless 
unable  to  give  any  such  narration  of  their  religious  experience 
as  would  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  or  to  the  church ;  and 
they  were  therefore  in  form  and  in  fact  outside  of  the  churches  in 
which  they  had  been  born  and  nurtured.  The  danger  was 
that  the  children  of  such  parents,  unbaptized  and  sustaining 
no  relation  to  the  church,  would  lapse  as  into  heathenism ;  that, 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  such  an  element  in  society,  the  Puri- 
tan godliness  and  the  Puritan  morality  would  rapidly  decay; 
and  that  thus  the  posterity  of  those  whom  God  had  sifted  out 
of  three  kingdoms,  that  he  might  plant  the  wilderness  with 
choice  seed,  would  become  a  degenerate  race.  The  problem  of 
the  times  was  how  to  solve  this  unexpected  but  inevitable  diffi- 
culty. It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  leading  minds 
that  there  might  be  some  mistake  in  their  theological  exposition 
of  Christianity,  or  in  the  current  notions  about  religious  experi- 
ence. The  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  sought  only  in  another 
direction.  Hence  came  the  inquiries  and  debates  which  re- 
sulted in  the  synod  of  1662,  and  in  the  "  propositions  "  which 
that  synod  commended  to  the  churches.  Hence  the  earnest 
controversy  which  ensued  between  the  Synodists  and  Anti- 
synodists — a  controversy  in  which,  though  the  Anti-synodists 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  the  Synodists  gained  the  victory. 
Just  when  this  controversy  was  at  its  height — just  when  the 
danger  was  imminent  of  a  permanent  breach  between  the  con- 
tending parties — the  war  with  King  Philip  burst  on  the  colo- 
nies, summoning  all  to  do  and  to  suffer  in  the  decisive  conflict 
t>ctween  civilization  and  barbarism  on  the  soil  of  New  England. 
The  controversy  still  went  on ;  the  same  opinions  as  before 
were  held  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  the  churches,  one  after 
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another,  were  gradually  falling  into  a  compliance  with  the 
"propositions"  of  the  synod;  bnt  all  the  while  a  more  urgent 
question  was  present  to  all  thoughts ;  a  question  on  which  there 
could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  or  of  feeling ;  a  question  that 
was  to  be  decided  not  by  syllogisms  nor  by  votes,  but  by  God's 
blessing  on  heroic  deeds  and  self-forgetting  sacrifices.  Such  a 
question  stirred  all  minds  to  deeper  thoughts ;  and  when,  at 
last,  that  question  had  been  decided,  the  common  feeling  was, 
that  the  churches  and  the  colonies  needed,  first  of  all  and  most 
of  all,  a  moral  reformation  and  a  new  awakening  of  the  old  re- 
ligious life.  The  sense  of  that  great  need  produced  "the 
reforming  synod "  of  1679 ;  and  though  the  principles  and 
usages  which  had  been  commended  to  the  churches  by  the 
synod  of  1662  continued  to  prevail,  and  the  strong  tendency  to 
an  undue  reliance  on  forms  and  on  the  efficacy  of  church  dis- 
cipline as  a  substitute  for  the  power  of  godliness  was  unbroken, 
it  was  at  that  time — and  partly,  perhaps,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
pedients then  employed  in  the  general  zeal  for  "  reformation  " 
— that  these  feeble  colonies,  so  isolated  from  the  civilized  world, 
passed  safely  through  the  crisis  in  which  "  barbarism  "  was  "  the 
first  danger."  Then  it  was  that  what  may  be  called  the  New 
England  Puritanism,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  had 
conquered  and  been  conquered  in  the  mother  country,  was 
definitely  shaped.  Then  it  was  that  New  England  began  to 
be  characterized  by  "steady  habits,"  and  by  that  rigorous 
formalism  in  manners  as  well  as  in  morals  and  religion,  which 
continued  till  within  the  memory  of  the  living  generation,  and 
of  which  some  traces  still  remain.  It  was  a  great  achievement 
to  bring  the  whole  population  under  the  influence  of  religious 
institutions ;  to  have  all  the  children  catechised ;  to  have  some 
religious  forms  and  usages  in  every  household;  to  have  all 
reputable  persons  publicly  engaged  by  covenant  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  Christian  morality ;  and  that  was  the  attempt, 
not  wholly  unsuccessful,  of  the  zeal  for  "  reformation  "  which 
ensued  upon  the  war  of  1675.  The  great  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land had  passed  away ;  their  enthusiasm  had  become  a  tradi- 
tion ;  their  earnest  iconoclasm  had  done  its  work ;  they  had 
founded  their  churches  and  their  commonwealths ;  and  it  be- 
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hooved  their  successors  to  be  conservative,  and  to  build,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  on  the  foundations  which  had  been  laid  for 
them. 

For  more  than  seventy  years  after  the  synod  of  1662  there 
was  an  unbroken  tendency  to  formalism  in  the  churches  of 
New  England.  For  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  synod 
of  1679  that  tendency  was  almost  unresisted.  But  when  the 
next  of  the  wars,  which  we  recognize*  as  decisive  in  our  history, 
was  just  at  hand,  there  began  to  be  indications  of  a  new  era  in 
this  respect.  The  Spanish  war,  beginning  in  1740,  was  distant 
from  these  colonies  till  it  became  a  French  war  also  in  1744. 
The  "Great  Awakening"  then  beginning  in  1735  and  pro- 
longed till  1742  preceded  that  long  conflict ;  and  the  revival  of 
religious  thought  and  sensibility,  which  had  pervaded  all  the 
colonies,  was  a  fit  preparation  for  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  de- 
manded in  such  a  war.  From  first  to  last  that  war  was  de- 
voutly recognized  as  involving  not  only  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  English  colonies,  but  the  great  interests  of  God's  king- 
dom in  this  western  world.  In  that  sense  it  was  a  religious  war, 
stirring  the  deepest  religious  thought  and  feeling.  The  extrav- 
agances attendant  on  the  great  awakening  had  roused  a  bitter 
opposition.  Keligious  controversies,  exasperated  by  their  rela- 
tions to  personal  character,  were  dividing  the  people  into  fac- 
tions. Local  quarrels  about  parochial  questions  were  aggravated 
by  complication  with  the  disputes  between  "Old  lights"  and 
"New  lights,"  and  between  "Separates"  and  the  "Standing 
order."  Notwithstanding  all  the  promise  of  the  wide  awakening 
which  in  1740  seemed  to  many  a  rejoicing  soul  the  rosy  dawn  of 
the  millennium,  the  twenty  years  that  followed — filled  with  ex- 
travagances and  reactions,  with  disappointments  and  desponden- 
cy, with  local  schisms  and  general  controversies,  with  novelties 
of  theological  speculation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  development 
of  rationalistic  tendencies  on  the  other — might  have  been  a 
period  of  fatal  disaster  to  religion,  but  for  the  counteracting 
and  harmonizing  influence  of  a  great  public  danger.  In  the 
common  cause  of  their  English  liberty  and  nationality,  their 
English  mother-tongue,  their  New  England  institutions  and 
traditions,  and  their  Puritan  Protestantism  against  French  and 
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Papal  domination,  the  " Old  light"  and  the  "New  light,"  the 
enthusiastic  "  Separate  "  and  the  staid  adherent  of  "  the  Stand- 
ing order,"  struggled  and  suffered  side  by  side.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  theological  dislikes,  there  came  in 
gradually  the  ascendency  of  a  gentler  and  more  Christian  spirit 
than  that  which  in  Connecticut,  from  1742  to  1748,  was  begin- 
ning to  ape  the  intolerance  of  Whitgift  and  of  Laud. 

Immediately  consequent  upon  the  termination  of  the  French 
war  was  the  beginning  of  that  series  of  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  British  ministers  and  parliament,  which  asserted  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  rule  the  colonies  in  her  own  interest  and  at 
her  own  discretion,  and  which,  in  twelve  years  more,  brought 
on  the  war  for  independence.  How  intimately  that  war  was 
connected  with  the  religious  sympathies  of  New  England; 
with  how  strong  a  grasp  it  took  hold  of  religious  convictions 
and  feelings ;  how  earnestly  it  was  sustained  by  the  churches 
and  their  pastors ;  how  fervently  the  great  cause  of  independ- 
ence and  liberty  was  commended  to  God  in  the  prayers  of 
congregations,  of  families,  and  of  saintly  men  and  women  in 
their  secret  access  to  his  throne, — need  not  be  told.  More 
conspicuously  perhaps  than  any  other  war  of  recent  ages,  till 
the  great  war  which  is  now  shaking  the  continent,  that  was  a 
religious  war.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  without  effect  on  the 
subsequent  religious  history  of  New  England.  Like  the  last 
preceding  war,  it  checked  the  violence  of  religious  controversies, 
overcame  more  and  more  the  mutual  dislike  of  those  who  had 
been  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the  agitations  of  "  the  Great 
Awakening,"  and  diffused  by  unsuspected  influences  the  spirit 
of  mutual  forbearance.  With  the  growing  consciousness  of  a 
new  nationality,  the  power  of  old  traditions  was  weakened ; 
and  while  the  orthodox  theology  grounded  itself  more  firmly 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  freely  though  reverently 
investigated,  the  tendency  to  rationalism  already  developed  in 
other  quarters  went  forward  more  boldly  and  more  rapidly. 
The  transition  from  a  colonial  connection  with  the  British  em- 
pire to  a  complete  and  recognized  independence  as  the  one 
rising  empire  of  the  western  hemisphere,  inspired  all  devout 
minds  with  sublime  anticipations  of  what  the  progress  of  God's 
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kingdom  was  to  be  in  this  new  world.  No  sooner  was  the 
revolution  completed,  and  the  safety  and  stability  of  the  nation 
secured  by  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  than 
there  began  to  be  in  the  churches  a  renewal  of  the  "  Great 
Awakening  "  without  a  renewal  of  the  enthusiastic  excesses  and 
disastrous  reactions  that  had  been  consequent  on  the  awakening 
fifty  years  before.  Then  began  the  "revivals  of  religion," 
which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  refresh  and  gladden  the  churches. 
The  "  boundless  continent "  was  spread  out  before  our  people, 
to  be  filled  with  a  better  and  more  Christian  civilization  than 
the  world  had  ever  seen  before.  Religious  activity,  an  enter- 
prising zeal  for  the  founding  of  Christian  institutions,  for  the 
universal  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  for  the  effective 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  reformation  of  estab- 
lished wrongs,  became  more  and  more  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  New  England  churches,  and  indeed,  of  all  truly  American 
churches,  whatever  their  traditions  or  their  polity.  A  new  era 
in  our  religious  no  less  thari  in  our  political  history  was  intro- 
duced by  the  war  which  made  these  States  an  independent 
nation. 

Another  great  war,  involving  the  destinies  of  the  continent, 
is  now  in  progress.  It  is  a  conflict  not  of  material  and  com- 
mercial interests,  but  of  principles.  It  is  a  collision  of  antago- 
nist ideas  concerning  the  most  elementary  principles  of  social 
order  and  government,  of  justice  and  morality,  and  of  religion 
itself.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  war,  whenever  its  termination 
shall  be  recorded,  will  be  conspicuous  among  the  decisive 
wars  in  the  world's  history?-  Who  that  recognizes  Christ  and 
his  redeeming  work  as  the  central  force  in  the  world's  progress, 
can  doubt  that  out  of  this  war  will  come  at  last — nay  speedily 
— great  victories  of  religion  pure  and  undefiled  ? 
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Article   X.— CATALOGUE    OP   THE    BOSTON    PUBLIC 

LIBRARY. 

Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Upper  Hall  of  the 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Boston.  1862. 
R.  8vo. 

We  are  Bure  that  many  of  our  readers  have  watched  with  us 
the  progress  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  with  sentiments  of 
uncommon  satisfaction.  Scholars,  especially,  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  alone,  but  throughout  New  England  and  in 
other  parts  of  our  country,  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  so  large 
and  choice  a- collection  of  books  has  been  brought  together 
within  so  short  a  time,  and  made  accessible  to  the  call  of  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  science  or  literature.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Institution,  a  body  of  gentlemen  themselves 
distinguished  for  high  attainments  in  various  walks  of  learning, 
have  shown  from  their  earliest  organization  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  necessities  of  the  community,  and  by  establishing  the 
two  distinct  departments  of  Reference  Books  and  Circulating 
Books,  have  done  their  utmost  to  gratify  the  desires  on  the  one 
hand  of  those  who  are  engaged, in  scientific  researches,  and  on 
the  other  hand  of  those  who  depend  on  a  public  collection  of 
books  for  their  general  reading. 

The  munificent  donations  of  Mr.  Bates,  seconded  by  the 
liberal  appropriations  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  augmented  by 
other  generous  gifts,  have  furnished  the  Trustees  with  the  pe- 
cuniary means  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  their  plan.  A 
building,  remarkable  for  its  convenience  and  beauty,  has  been 
erected.  The  services  of  a  Superintendent,  qualified  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  by  his  tastes,  acquisitions,  and  experience,  for 
the  administration  of  so  important  a  trust,  were  long  ago  se- 
cured, and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  chronicle  the  publication 
of  a  printed  catalogue  of  fifty-five  thousand  volumes,  deposited 
in  the  Upper  or  Reference  Hall  of  the  Library  Building,  and 
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another  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  volumes  in  the  Lower  Hall 
or  Lending  Library. 

In  judging  of  all  this  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  act 
establishing  the  Public  Library  was  not  passed  till  1848,  and 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  referred  to  has  been  ac- 
complished since  a  much  more  redent  time.  The  only  parallel 
in  our  country,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  this  rapid 
and  judicious  formation  of  a  large  collection  of  books,  is  exhib- 
ited in  New  York,  where,  in  administering  the  princely  bequest 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Astor,  and  the  subsequent  donation  of  his  son,  the 
admirable  management  of  Dr.  Cogswell  has  brought  together, 
within  a  somewhat  longer  period,  a  library  even  more  extensive 
than  that  in  Boston .  Both  these  institutions  are  virtually  given 
to  the  literary  men  of  the  whole  country, — for  within  their 
doors  no  question  of  citizenship  impedes  the  freest  access  to 
their  well  selected  stores.  Indeed,  all  our  other  libraries  have 
been  cast  into  the  shade  by  these  new  lights. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  take  pleasure  in  referring 
with  some  particularity  to  the  Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Reference  portion  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It  has  ap- 
peared almost  simultaneously  with  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Index  to  the  Books  in  the  Astor  Library,  like- 
wise a  work  of  great  bibliographical  value,  to  which,  on  the 
publication  of  the  second  part,  we  shall  hope  to  call  attention. 

The  Boston  Catalogue  is  a  styut  octavo  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred rather  finely  printed  pages.  It  is  issued  from  the  well 
known  press  of  Messrs.  G.  C.  Rand  &  Avery,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  clearness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
typography  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  patience  and  pride, 
which  they  as  printers  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  have 
manifested  in  perfecting  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  work. 

The  titles  of  the  books  are  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  the  rule  now  almost  universally  followed  by  bibliographers, 
under  the  names  of  the  authors,  and  are  printed  in  two  paral- 
lel columns  with  press-marks  which  indicate  where  the  volumes 
may  be  fonnd.  Almost  every  book,  however,  is  also  mentioned 
once  or  more  under  some  other  head  than  the  author's  name. 
Catesby's  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Ba- 
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hamas,  for  example,  will  be  found  under  Catesby,  and  also 
under  each  of  the  three  territories  named.  It  will  therefore  be 
Been  that  although  the  Index  does  not  purport  to  be  a  Classified 
Index  of  the  Library,  it  virtually  is  so,  to  a  very  great  extent. 
This  feature  is  one,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  highest  value,  and  as 
the  compilers  have  not  felt  obliged  to  give  verbatim  the  full 
title  of  every  book,  the  repetition  of  the  short,  abridged  titles 
which  are  given  does  not  swell  the  volume  to  an  inconvenient 
size. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  administration  of  a  large  refer- 
ence library,  is  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  available  to 
students  voluminous  series  printed  without  an  Index, — such  a 
work,  for  example,  as  Muratori's  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  in 
28  volumes  folio.  Now  in  the  Catalogue  before  us,  when  such  a 
series  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Public  Library,  the 
contents  of  every  volume  are  distinctly  specified.  The  enumer- 
ation of  the  separate  treatises  in  the  work  just  named  fills  two 
and  a  half  finely  printed  columns.  Not  only  so,  but  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  these  separate  treatises  are  stated  in  their 
proper  alphabetical  place  in  the  general  catalogue.  Let  an  in- 
quiry be  made  for  Ferreto's  Historia  Rerum  Italicarum,  1250 
—1318,  the  Boston  Index  shows  under  Ferreto's  name  in  the 
general  alphabetical  catalogue,  that  the  work  inquired  for  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Muratori's  great  work. 

As  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  have  taken  pains  to  secure 
such  long  historical  and  other  serials,  as  constitute,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  fountain  lakes  from  which  many  literary  streams  flow 
forth,  the  Index  has  become  a  most  convenient  manual  for  any 
Librarian.  We  know  no  other  volume  which  will  be  so  con- 
venient a  key  to  these  usually  inaccessible  store-houses.  W 
venture  to  say,  that  many  voluminous  series,  scattered  in  the 
different  libraries  of  this  country,  will  be  for  the  first  time 
picked  open  by  this  serviceable  instrument. 

There  are  two  collections  of  documents  which  stand  by  them- 
selves, on  the  whole  unequaled  in  their  importance  to  the 
statesmen,  the  historians,  and  the  publicists  of  Great  Britain 
and  America.  We  refer  to  the  Public  Documents  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  United  States  Congress.    So  far  as  we 
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know,  no  Index  has  heretofore  been  printed  in  either  country 
to  these  national  series.  Every  year  has  added  to  the  ponder- 
ous mass  already  existing,  new  scores  of  cumbersome  documents, 
burying  deeper  and  deeper  the  earlier  volumes.  It  is  true  that 
any  paper  of  which  the  exact  date  was  known  could  be  easily 
found ;  but  if  the  investigator  has  sought  to  ascertain  what  pub- 
lic reports  have  been  printed  upon  a  given  topic,  he  has  been 
always  tried  with  vexatious  delays,  and  often  completely 
thwarted.  These  difficulties  are  now  removed.  This  Index 
gives,  under  the  head  "  United  States,"  nearly  if  not  quite  a 
complete  statement  of  all  Congressional  publications,  and  in 
addition,  a  minute  Index  to  all  the  topics  which  are  discussed 
in  them.  We  may  easily  illustrate  the  value  of  such  an  analy- 
sis by  an  incident  which  came  under  our  observation  not  long 
ago. 

A  gentleman,  who  is  writing  the  biography  of  an  eminent 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army  who  has  recently  fallen  in 
the  active  service  of  the  Union,  was  desirous  of  tracing  the 
hero's  career  during  his  residence  in  California.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  inquire  into  the  early  history  of  that  new 
State,  and  he  searched  all  the  works  on  California  to  which  he 
could  gain  access  in  a  large  public  library,  but  with  very  little 
satisfaction.  The  public  documents  seemed  to  him  so  volum- 
inous, so  ill-arranged,  and  so  badly  indexed,  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  despair  of  turning  them  to  any  account.  The  Libra- 
rian called  his  attention  to  the  Boston  Index,  and  a  mountain 
of  difficulties  was  leveled  at  once.  Turning  to  it,  under  the 
heads  of  California,  Colorado,  Fremont,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro,  Tulare,  gold  bullion,  &c.,  he  was  able  quickly 
to  trace  out  many  of  the  papers  for  which  otherwise  he  might 
have  searched  in  vain  for  days. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  The  complicated  affairs  of 
Kansas  are  under  discussion.  It  is  ordinarily  quite  difficult  to 
find  authentic  copies  of  various  documents  which  pertain  to 
the  constitutional  history  of  that  injured  commonwealth ;  but 
under  the  head  of  Kansas,  in  this  elaborate  Index,  we  are  in- 
stantly directed  to  the  Leavenworth,  Lecompton,  and  Topeka 
Constitutions,  and  to  the  various  reports  on  the  State  affairs 
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which  in  their  day  bo  completely  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
country. 

We  might  go  on  and  illustrate  any  number  of  topics  of  na- 
tional importance  in  a  similar  way ;  but  the  completeness  of 
the  Index  can  only  be  appreciated  by  frequent  references 
in  one's  own  behalf.  We  have  tried  it  by  many  test  questions, 
and  in  almost  every  case  with  entire  satisfaction. 

The  English  Parliamentary  papers  are  analyzed  with  a  de- 
gree of  minute  carefulness  equal  to  that  which  characterizes 
the  American  Index.  These  two  portions  of  the  Catalogue  by 
themselves  are  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  wish  to  investi- 
gate the  public  policy,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  official 
publications  of  two  great  nations. 

The  preparation  of  this  Catalogue  is  the  work,  as  we  under- 
stand, of  Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett,  the  accomplished  Superintendent 
of  the  Library,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Vinton  and  Jillson.  His 
varied  attainments,  his  fine  scholarship,  his  love  of  books,  and 
his  practical  talents,  have  fitted  him  in  an  uncommon  degree 
for  the  post  which  he  fills.  Appointed  and  sustained  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  Mr.  Everett  is  Chairman,  and  of 
which  other  members  are  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters, 
the  Superintendent  has  been  encouraged  to  go  forward  and 
elaborate  a  catalogue  which  will  not  only  be  a  monument  to 
their  enlightened  judgment,  but  a  lasting  benefit  to  all 
American  scholars. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  are  also  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise  for  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  provided  the 
pecuniary  means  for  preparing  and  printing  this  elaborate  vol- 
ume. We  can  hardly  cast  our  eyes  anywhere  upon  its  pages, 
mindful  of  what  it  represents,  without  being  impressed  anew 
with  the  munificence,  the  thoroughness,  and  completeness 
which  characterize  everything  which  is  done  by  the  noble  old 
City  of  Boston  ! 
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Article  XI.— HAUTEFETJILLE  ON  SOME  RECENT  QUES- 
TIONS OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Quelques  questions  de  droit  international  maritime  apropos 
de  la  guerre  cPAmerique,  par  L.  B.  Hautefeuille.  Paris, 
1861. 

This  is  a  brochure  of  seventy-four  pages,  written  by  one  of 
the  leading  publicists  of  France,  who  is  known  by  his  history 
of  maritime  international  law,  and  his  treatise  on  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral  nations.  Ilis  principles  are  fully  ex- 
pounded in  the  latter  work,  which  reached  its  second  edition 
in  1856 ;  and  the  present  pamphlet,  composed  apparently  in 
or  since  the  month  of  July  last,  qtpplies  these  principles,  which 
are  based  on  strict  if  not  extreme  views  of  neutral  rights,  to  a 
particular  case.  As  for  the  rest,  being  a  writer  of  care  and 
ability,  he  has  a  claim,  in  what  he  says  of  our  relations  to 
neutrals  at  the  present  crisis,  to  our  respectful  attention. 

The  essay  opens,  however,  rather  inauspiciously  with  a 
brief  statement  of  our  existing  troubles ;  and  his  conclusion  is 
that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  south  "  there  is  no  rebellion,  no 
revolt.  It  is  a  union  freely  formed  which  is  freely  broken." 
(p.  5.)  And  again,  (p.  7),  "  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  wide 
space  between  the  rupture  of  the  federal  pact  by  the  States  of 
the  south  and  what  we  ordinarily  call  a  rebellion,  or  to  take 
an  example  from  the  country  in  question,  between  that  rupture 
and  the  revolt  of  the  six  (!)  English  colonies  against  their 
mother  country  in  1775."  This  blunder  of  the  six  colonies 
occurs  again  in  another  place. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  English  and 
French  writers  show  their  ignorance  of  our  Constitution.  They 
seem  to  argue  as  if  all  confederations  were  alike.  So  in 
another  place  M.  Hautefeuille  writes :  "  It  is  then  a  confede- 
ration, an  association  of  free  States,  and  this  association  al- 
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though  declared  perpetual  by  the  act  which  had  constituted 
it,"  [where  however  he  confounds  the  old  confederation 
which  contained  this  declaration  with  the  present  Constitu- 
tion], "had  none  of  the  permanent  characters,  which  for 
Europeans  are  presented  by  the  agglomeration  of  popula- 
tions under  a  monarchical  government."  Has  he  thought  here 
of  Austria  with  its  various  nationalities  and  differing  laws* 
or  of  the  union  of  Poland  and  Russia,  or  of  that  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  or  of  that  between  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland?  Has  he  never  learned  the  distinction  which  Ger- 
man writers  have  denoted  for  a  long  time  by  the  terms  Stoat- 
enbund  and  Buniesstaat^  between  a  league  of  States  and  a 
State  formed  by  a  league?  Or  is  he  not  aware  that  the  Swiss, 
a  few  years  since,  changed  their  form  of  constitution  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  with  the  United  States  for  their  model ; 
and  that  our  Constitution  was  expressly  formed  on  the  idea 
of  strengthening  the  central  and  weakening  the  6tate  power? 

Or  supposing  the  union  "  freely  formed,"  can  it  be  for  that 
reason  freely  broken  ?  Is  not  every  contract  free  in  its  essence, 
and  is  not  the  breaking  of  a  treaty,  relating  to  a  "  trade  of 
pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low 
concern,"  held  to  be  a  cause  of  war ;  nay,  has  not  the  breach 
of  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  slaves  to  Spanish  colonies  pro- 
voked the  English  to  hostilities ;  and  shall  the  breach  of  "  a 
partnership  in  all  science,  in  all  art," — "  between  those  who 
are  living,  those  who  are  dead  and  those  who  are  to  be  born," 
be  justified  and  go  unpunished,  because  it  was  freely  entered 
into  ?  To  us  tliis  appears  to  give  no  right  to  break,  but  to  add 
greatly  to  the  guilt  of  breaking.  A  province  like  Alsace  or 
Franche  Comt6,  added  by  force  and  without  the  people's  con- 
sent, cannot  tear  itself  "  from  the  agglomeration  of  popula- 
tions" which  constitute  France,  but  States,  forsooth,  which 
have  divested  themselves  of  all  international  power,  and  have 
agreed  that  the  Federal  Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  may  do  what  they  please,  because  they  freely  as- 
sumed the  relation. 

We  should  not  need  to  notice  this,  if  it  did  not  influence 
the  judgments  of  many  in  Europe  concerning  the  war.     Why 
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not  recognize  the  seceding  States,  they  say,  in  such  a  loose- 
jointed  confederacy  ?  And  in  truth,  if  the  confederation  is 
what  they  regard  it,  great  as  are  the  evils  of  breaking  it  up, 
its  continuance  would  be  only  the  less  of  two  evils. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  main  points  of  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us.  Whether  the  southern  States  have  the  right  to  secede 
from  the  Confederacy  or  not,  there  is  a  state  of  war  in  a  part 
of  the  world  which  affects  nations  not  concerned  in  it.  How 
should  these  nations  regard  those  who  are  in  revolt  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  ?  International  law  re- 
plies, according  to  Mr.  HautefeuiUe,  that  all  regular  wars 
ought  to  be  reputed  just  on  the  part  of  the  two  belligerents. 
Or  in  other  words  there  should  be  a  strict  neutrality  main- 
tained in  all  other  nations  towards  the  parties  at  war,  whether 
they  be  portions  of  one  nation,  or  separate  nationalities.  And 
this  is  the  attitude  which  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Prussia, 
with  varying  sympathies  towards  the  conflicting  parties,  have 
adopted.  France,  for  example,  has  declared  that  she  would 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  two  hostile  parties,  one 
of  which  she  calls  the  States  who  claim  to  form  a  separate 
confederation,  (les  etats  qui  pretendent  former  une  confedera- 
tion particuliere),  by  which  language  she  is  as  far  from  ex- 
pressing a  favorable  opinion  of  their  cause  as  neutrality  will 
allow. 

We  concede  the  general  fairness  of  this  statement,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  declarations  of  neutrality  made  by  several  of 
the  continental  powers.  If,  for  instance,  in  any  attempt  at 
revolution,  the  insurrectionists  are  driven  across  the  borders, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  last  Hungarian  revolt,  they  are  not  to 
be  given  up,  because  a  government  may  reprobate  the  move- 
ment, but  must  be  protected ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  vessels 
driven  within  neutral  waters,  if  belonging  to  a  revolted  part 
of  a  country.  So,  too,  it  will  follow  from  the  notion  of  neu- 
trality, as  it  appears  to  us,  that  a  neutral  nation  cannot  regard 
the  vessels  of  a  province  in  hostility  to  its  own  government  as 
engaged  in  piracy,  when  they  capture  vessels  of  the  other  party, 
or  even  when  they  capture  neutral  vessels,  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  lawful  for  an  ordinary  belligerent  to  seize 
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them.  Thus,  should  the  southwestern  part  of  France  revolt, 
set  up  as  king  at  Bourdeaux  one  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  take 
English  vessels  carrying  saltpetre  into  the  port  of  Havre  and 
condemn  them,  there  would  be  no  departure  in  that  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  naval  warfare,  and  England  would  have  no 
ground  of  complaint,  although  without  doubt  she  would  com- 
plain. And  if  this  kingdom  of  Aquitaine — as  we  may  call  it — 
should  issue  letters  of  marque,  being  destitute  of  a  regular 
navy,  we  question  whether  even  its  having  been  a  portion  of  a 
country  that  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  in 
1856,  would  render  this  unlawful:  no  other  reason  at  least 
could  be  assigned  why  the  stripling  state  should  be  deemed 
guilty,  if  its  privateers  covered  the  ocean. 

It  is  admitted  then, — and  this  is  Mr.  Hautefeuille's  first 
head, — that  neutrals  cannot  impute  piracy  to  the  privateers  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  But  will  it  follow  that  the  two 
parties — the  one  an  old  recognized  government,  and  the  other 
unrecognized — are  to  be  put  in  all  respects  on  an  equality  ?  It 
does  not  so  appear  to  us.  Are  there  not  degrees  of  recogni- 
tion proper  to  be  observed  when  a  nation  is  starting  into  ex- 
istence, and  still  higher  degrees  when  it  has  taken  its  place  in 
the  family  of  nations  ?    Let  us  look  at  this  for  a  few  moments. 

1.  All  admit  that  a  third  party  ought  not,  and  without  par- 
tiality cannot,  recognize  the  separate  existence  of  a  nascent 
state,  cannot  treat  it  as  a  sovereign,  until  it  has  clearly  become 
such.  This  rule,  of  course,  is  so  far  vague,  that  national 
biases  can  stretch  or  contract  it.  But  a  clear  act  of  unfriend- 
liness in  recognizing  the  independence  of  a  revolted  territory  is 
ground  tor  war. 

2.  It  is  equally  plain  that  any  active  assistance,  suqh  as 
lending  money,  or  permitting  the  exportation  of  troops  to  a 
district  thus  circumstanced,  or  allowing  it  to  enlist  troops 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  third  power,  is  an  unfriendly  act. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  international  law  forbids  a  neutral 
to  grant  favors  to  the  original  government,  from  which  a  prov- 
ince has  severed  itself;  and  should  it,  when  requested  so  to  do, 
aid  in  putting  the  rebellion  down,  it  would  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  legality.     The  law  of  nations  supports  existing  gov- 
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ernments ;  it  allows  of  all  assistance  to  actual  nations ;  and  of 
no  assistance  to  bodies  which  are  trying  to  become,  or  are  in 
the  act  of  becoming  nations.  This  id,  indeed,  a  rale  which 
seems  opposed  to  the  progress  of  revolutionary  liberty,  but  it 
is,  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived,  a  rule  of  the  world  for  all 
that.  England  would  not  hesitate  to-morrow,  if  a  part  of 
France  was  in  revolution,  and  her  intersts  so  dictated,  to 
pour  in  troops  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  support  the  Na- 
poleonic dynasty. 

3.  The  revolted  province  can  lay  no  claim  to  benefits  de- 
rived from  treaties  made  with  foreign  nations  by  the  states 
from  which  they  have  separated.  We  are  surprised  to  read 
in  M.  Ilautefeuille's  pamphlet  that  "the  two  belligerents  have 
equally  been  parties  to  the  treaties  in  question,"  where  he  refers 
to  treaties  long  since  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  With  whom,  then,  did  foreign  powers  make  these 
treaties  ?  With  thirteen  or  more  separate  States  ?  Not  at  all, 
but  with  a  definite  government,  the  treaty  making  power  of 
which  is  lodged  in  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  belligerents — the  Confederate  States — 
before  the  year  1861,  was  no  party  to  anything,  not  being 
even  in  existence.  Wherever  there  is  a  veritable  beginning  or 
end  of  national  life,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  sovereignty 
must  be  readjusted ;  the  part  which  has  severed  itself  from  the 
other  must  make  its  own  arrangements  with  external  powers, 
and  can  claim  nothing  from  them  on  the  score  of  once  having 
been  connected  with  a  State,  from  which  they  are  now  entirely 
divorced.  It  can,  indeed,  in  this  way,  effect  no  escape  from 
obligations  such  as  the  payment  of  its  fair  proportion  of  money 
due  abroad,  but  it  retains  no  right  pertaining  to  the  old  sov- 
ereignty. Will  any  one  pretend  that  if  Great  Britain  have  a 
treaty  with  Portugal,  which  gives  her  commercial  advantages 
enjoyed  by  no  other  power,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  on  dissolving 
its  connection  with  the  compares  called  Great  Britain,  could 
claim  admission  to  the  port  of  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  on  the  same 
terms.  It  really  seems  as  if  M.  Hautefeuille  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  each  and  every  State  of  our  Union  was  a  sepa- 
rate party  in  all  dealings  with  foreign  sovereignties,  which  it 
was  a  main  object  of  the  existing  Constitution  to  prevent. 
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These  considerations  are  enough  to  show  that  foreign  States 
may,  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  make  a  differ- 
ence between  an  old  nation  and  one  just  coming  into  exist- 
ence,*and,  indeed,  cannot  place  them  on  a  level  in  all  respects 
without  the  look  of  unfriendliness. .  As  in  the  case  of  a  too 
early  recognition  of  a  State  born  in  revolution,  so  in  this  case 
favors  needlessly  extended  to  such  a  State  may  be  a  cause  of 
remonstrance  and  of  war. 

But,  after  all,  a  neutral  cannot  be  blamed,  if  it  keep  within 
the  rules  of  friendliness,  for  stretching  neutral  rights  as  far  as 
possible.  M.  Hautefeuille  is  the  exponent  of  this  latitude  of 
neutral  rights ;  and,  in  general,  peculiarly  English  doctrines — 
those  principles  which  were  enforced  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  under  Lord  Stowell — receive  no  mercy  at 
his  hands.  In  this  tendency,  which  is  increased  by  almost 
sixty  years  of  nearly  unbroken  peace  upon  the  water,  a  writer 
on  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals  will  be  apt  to  go  too  far. 
We  think  this  to  be  true  of  our  author ;  yet  we  will  not  call  it 
a  bias,  for  it  is  a  tendency,  if  not  too  strong,  in  the  true 
direction. 

M.  Hautefeuille  first  discusses  the  question  of  privateering, 
(pp.  10-34).  This  he  admits  to  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  war- 
fare for  those  who  have  not  by  Convention  renounced  it.  The 
Confederate  States,  therefore,  as  the  United  States  have 
never  renounced  it,  have  a  right  to  send  out  their  privateers 
upon  the  seas.  We  are  willing  not  only  to  grant  this,  but  to 
concede  that  their  right,  if  they  have  any,  would  be  the  same, 
even  if  the  United  States  had  long  ago  accepted  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris.  But  have  they  any  right?  This,  says  Haute- 
feuille, the  Northern  States  (as  he  calls  our  Government) 
deny  on  two  grounds ;  first,  on  the  ground  that  the  Confede- 
rate States  are  not  a  sovereign  power,  but  a  part  of  a  country 
in  a  condition  of  revolt ;  secondly,  on  the  ground  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  can  maintain  neither  armed  troops  nor 
vessels  of  war.  On  these  grounds  the  United  States  have  de- 
clared that  they  will  treat  as  pirates  all  vessels  provided  with 
letters  of  marque  by  the  Southern  Confederacy.  This,  he 
maintains,  is  not  a  new  measure,  but  is  one  which  those  in 
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modern  times,  who  have  taken  it,  have  been  forced  to  abandon. 
"  In  matters  of  right,  belligerents,  whatever  be  their  respective 
position,  ought  to  treat  their  adversaries  conformably  to  the 
usages  of  war,  and,  by  consequence,  to  respect  the  lawfulness 
of  each  other's  armaments."  And  if  they  do  not  act  thus,  re- 
torsion will  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

Hautefeuille  overlooks  here  all  the  peculiarities  of  civil  and 
revolutionary  war.  If  a  department,  or  part  of  France,  is  in 
arms  against  the  Government,  the  latter  must  decide  how  far 
the  rules  of  war  shall  hold,  and  how  far  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  resisting  the  supreme  power,  whether  affecting  per&on 
or  property,  or  both.  Would  the  present  Emperor  ask  other 
people  how  he  should  treat  his  revolted  subjects,  or  would  he 
take  that  course  which  he  judged  most  likely  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end?  The  question  between  just  such  belligerents  is  so 
far  a  municipal  one,  that  international  law  can  lay  down  no 
rules  applicable  to  the  case.  Whether  the  revolters  shall  be 
tried  as  pirates,  or  as  traitors,  or  shall  be  regarded  as  "ju&ti 
hostes"  is  to  be  determined  by  the  offended  sovereign. 

To  all  this  there  are,  however,  two  exceptions,  which  we 
will  briefly  notice.  First,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  foreign- 
ers, who  have  enlisted  in  a  service  like  that  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  can  justly  be  treated  as  pirates ;  and,  secondly, 
great  sweeping  acts  of  cruelty,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  rebellion,  or  for  any  other  cause,  would  reason- 
ably call  forth  the  remonstrances  and,  possibly,  in  an  extreme 
case,  provoke  the  interference  of  other  nations. 

But  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  neutral  States  serving  on 
board  of  Confederate  privateers,  treaties,  now  or  formerly 
existing,  have  given  the  United  States  especial  rights.  We 
have  had  the  power  of  treating  those  neutrals  who  have  re- 
ceived letters  of  marque  from  our  enemy  as  pirates ;  but  two 
questions  here  arise,  whether  the  treaties  are  still  in  existence, 
and  whether  they  apply  to  any  of  a  privateer's  crew  except 
the  commander, — the  individual  who  has  obtained  the  letter 
of  marque  and  hired  his  shipmates.  The  United  States 
assumed,  under  President  Polk,  that  the  whole  crew,  com- 
mander and  all,  were  included  under  this  penalty.    We  doubt 
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whether  this  interpretation  can  be  allowed.  The  treaty  of 
1794  with  England,  commonly  called  Jay's  treaty,  contains  a 
permission  to  the  effect  already  mentioned — "  that  if  any  sub- 
ject or  citizen  of  either  party  shall  accept  any  foreign  commis- 
sion or  letters  of  marque  for  arming  any  vessel  to  act  as  a  pri- 
vateer against  the  other,  ...  it  is  lawful  for  said  party  to 
treat  said  subject  or  citizen  as  a  pirate.91  But  this  article  of 
the  treaty  was  to  expire  after  twelve  years,  and  is  not  now  in 
force.  The  same  is  true  of  a  similar  provision  in  treaties  with 
France  and  Sweden. 

Here  we  may  express  our  conviction  that  while  a  country 
may  legitimately  treat  its  revolted  subjects  as  guilty  of  piracy, 
if  they  are  found  warring  on  the  high  seas,  it  will  seldom  be 
expedient  to  exercise  this  power.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
our  Government  had  not  at  the  outset  of  this  conflict  adopted 
the  broad  rule  with  regard  to  all  prisoners  of  war,  made  on  the 
land  or  on  the  sea,  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  regular 
enemies,  to  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  taken  from  our- 
selves, and  treated  with  the  same  consideration  and  humanity 
as  if  they  were  not  citizens.  There  has  been  no  want  of 
humanity,  but  the  hesitation  how  to  act  at  the  first  was  unfor- 
tunate, and  has  certainly  exposed  many  of  our  soldiers  to 
great  hardships  in  southern  prisons.  The  experience  of  other 
nations  ought  to  have  taught  us  the  true  policy  at  the  first. 
The  English  in  the  great  rebellion,  the  same  nation  in  our  war  of 
the  revolution,  Austria,  even,  we  believe,  in  her  late  war  with 
Hungary,  had  a  regular  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  our  circumstances  to  lead  to  a  different  policy. 

M.  Hautefeuille,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  privateers, 
-  touches  on  the  rights  of  asylum  and  of  refuge,  by  the  former 
of  which  he  means  the  right  to  enter  the  ports  of  neutral 
States  at  will,  and  to  take  in,  while  there,  such  provisions  as 
vessels  may  stand  in  need  of, — except,  we  presume,  military 
stores, — and  by  the  latter  the  right  of  running  into  a  port, 
when  compelled  by  stress  of  weather,  or  power  of  enemies,  or 
some  unavoidable  misfortune.  He  would  grant  both  rights 
alike  in  all  cases  to  both  combatants.  We  must  express  our 
dissent  from  this.    Kefuge  ought  to  be  granted  to  all  on  the 
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score  of  humanity,  but  the  right  of  asylum  may  be  properly 
withheld  from  privateers  and  conceded  to  ships  of  war,  and 
withheld  from  the  war-vessels  of  a  nation  with  whom  a  given 
State  has  had  no  intercourse,  and  conceded  to  the  vessels  of  a 
friendly  power.  Much  more  is  this  true  of  bringing  prizes 
into  neutral  ports.  A  nation,  which  has  itself  abandoned 
privateering,  may  properly  refuse  to  admit  privateers  into  ite 
harborB,  unless  bound  in  particular  cases  to  do  this  by  usage  or 
treaty.  And  true  policy,  humanity  in  fact,  ought  to  make, 
and  is  making,  neutrals  more  and  more  averse  to  the  use  of 
their  waters  for  any  belligerent  purpose. 

M.  HautefeuiUe  next  passes  on  to  the  subject  of  blockade, 
which  he  regards,  without  reason  as  we  think,  to  be  a  con- 
quest, made  by  a  belligerent,  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
his  adversary  surrounding  a  place  of  which  he  wishes  to  gain 
possession.  If  the  belligerent  has  conquered  a  certain  portion 
of  sea,  what  need  is  there  to  keep  up  the  blockade  ?  Why  not 
quit  the  port  and  then  come  back  to  pounce  on  neutral  ships 
which  have  entered  the  newly  conquered  strip  of  water  with- 
out leave  ?  The  true  view  is  that  the  belligerent  has  a  right 
to  obstruct  intercourse  with  a  seaport  of  his  enemy,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  besiege  a  place  by  water,  and  that  neutrals  are 
under  obligation  not  to  interfere  with  his  arrangements.  The 
neutral,  if  he  intentionally  do  this,  commits  a  wrong  for 
which  he  may  be  justly  punished.  It  seems  to  us  that  when 
neutral  rights  shall  be  most  fully  admitted,  as  they  will  be 
when  all  private  property  on  the  sea,  not  engaged  in  a  guilty 
trade,  shall  be  exempt  from  capture,  that  then  it  will  be  felt 
that  belligerents  have  a  right  to  be  protected  in  their  remain- 
ing rights ;  and  that  the  old  rule  of  some  nations,  subjecting 
the  conveyance  of  contraband  and  the  breach  of  blockade  to 
penalties  on  the  persons  engaged,  as  well  as  on  the  ship,  will 
be  felt  to  be  entirely  just. 

With  regard  to  the  validity  of  a  blockade,  no  nation  has 
protested  with  more  energy  than  the  United  States  against 
those  fictitious  ones  with  which  England  and  France  vexed 
neutral  States  some  fifty  years  since.  It  has  constantly  been 
our  principle  that  blockades,  to  be  valid,  must  be  effective. 
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jtt.  Hautefeuille,  however,  like  a  watch-dog  of  neutral  rights, 
or  from  some  spite  against  the  English  race,  suspects  that  we 
shall  have  ineffective  blockades,  and  sees  in  the  vast  extent  of 
the  coast  to  be  blockaded,  and  in  the  conduct  of  our  Govern- 
ment, a  beginning  of  sin  in  this  direction.  Some  occasion 
has  been  given  off  certain  ports  for  the  apprehension  that  the 
commanding  officers  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their  duty 
in  this  respect.  But  the  best  evidence  that  the  blockade  is 
pretty  effectual  and  honestly  maintained,  is  supplied  by  the 
great  want  felt  in  the  southern  States  of  several  foreign  arti- 
cles of  great  importance.  As  for  the  rest,  the  fact  that  fast 
sailing  steamers  can  now  and  then  run  the  blockade,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  being  ineffectual  and  invalid.  The  power  of 
steam  gives  an  advantage  to  the  wrong  doing  ship  which 
sailing  vessels  cannot  enjoy;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  blocka- 
ding steamer  is  as  good,  it  may  be,  as  two  or  three  ships  of 
war  propelled  by  sails.  There  is  no  exact  definition  of  an 
effective  blockade,  and  the  modern  introduction  of  steam 
seems  likely  to  overthrow  the  old  definitions. 

Passing  over  what  our  author  says  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  of  the  relations  between  ship  and  cargo,  we  come  to  his 
last  topic — the  visit  of  neutral  vessels  by  the  belligerent.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  ascertain  whether  a  vessel  is  hostile  or  neu- 
tral, and  if  neutral,  whether  it  is  committing  some  act  which 
ranks  it  in  the  class  of  enemies.  By  those  nations  which 
have  confiscated  hostile  goods  in  neutral  ships,  visit  was 
employed,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  cargo  belonged, 
but  since  the  declaration  of  1856,  this  ground  of  visit  no  longer 
exists  for  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  United  States 
having  always  been  sticklers  for  the  principle  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  are  in  a  similar  position  with  the  leading 
States  except  England.  England,  until  1856,  in  exercising 
the  right  of  visit,  aimed  at  ascertaining  the  destination  of  a 
vessel,  but  the  principle  that  a  blockade,  to  be  valid,  must  he 
effective,  destroys  that  pretence);  and  here,  also,  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  formalities  of  visit,  there  is  a  substantial  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  those  nations  which  have 
hitherto  been  usually  neutrals  on  the  water. 
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Some  nations  again  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
making  search  into  chests  and  cases,  and  even  of  examining 
and  interrogating  the  people  on  board;  still  more,  on  suspicion 
of  fraud,  have  seized  neutral' vessels  and  carried  them  into 
places  of  safety,  until  further  satisfaction  could  be  obtained. 
Such  has  been  the  policy  of  England.  In  their  intercourse 
with  France  and  most  other  nations,  the  United  States  have 
conformed  to  that  system  of  rules  for  which  most  States  have 
contended.  Their  conduct  towards  England  was  regulated  for 
a  time  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
allowing  that  degree  of  search  which  the  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  practiced.  Thus  the  English,  if  the  other  treaties  are 
to  govern  the  practice  of  the  United  States,  are  in  a  less  favor- 
able position  than  most  other  nations ;  but  the  English,  the 
author  thinks,  are  not  likely  to  consent  to  occupy  this  inferior 
place. 

The  present  war,  according  to  Hautefeuille,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  respect,  that  if  other  neutrals  demand  of  the 
United  States  the  strict  fulfillment  of  their  treaties,  which  are 
all  on  the  liberal  side  in  maritime  questions,  Great  Britain 
will  also  claim  the  same  benefits  for  her  subjects,  and  thus  will 
be  compelled  to  abandon  her  former  practice.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  neutral  powers  suffer  the  United  States  to  be  care- 
less and  unscrupulous  in  the  execution  of  their  treaties,  if  they 
allow  of  fictitious  blockades,  of  an  enlargement  of  the  cata- 
logue of  contraband  goods  and  the  like,  they  may  be  sure  that 
the  precedent  will  be  appealed  to  against  themselves  as  soon 
as  England  shall  be  involved  in  hostilities,  and  they  will  thus 
annihilate  by  their  silence  the  progress  made  in  international 
law  for  more  than  a  century.  Thus  the  author  reveals  his 
main  object  at  the  close  of  his  brochure :  he  is  firing  at  En- 
gland over  the  head  of  the  United  States,  and  hopes  to  com- 
mit her  to  a  course  of  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  neutrals 
from  which  she  cannot  draw  back.  While  we  condemn  the 
author  for  weak  and  false  views  of  our  Government,  and  can- 
not admit  all  his  positions,  we  approve  of  his  leading  design, 
and  hope  that  the  United  States,  and  all  other  nations,  will  be 
kept  up  to  their  duties  upon  the  sea,  and  that  no  such  offenses 
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will  be  allowed  anywhere  as  those,  of  which  France,  and 
especially  England,  set  the  example,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

Scarcely  had  this  pamphlet  reached  onr  country,  ere  the 
memorable  detention  of  the  Trent  and  the  seizure  of  Mason 
and  Slidell  occurred.  A  large  part  of  the  nation,  misled  by 
extracts  from  English  law  books,  which,  when  well  sifted,  did 
not  support  the  proceedings  of  Wilkes,  by  abstract  reasonings 
which  looked  beyond  positive  international  law,  and  by  pre- 
cedents which  were  not  analogous,  defended  and  applauded 
the  transaction.  Before,  however,  any  news  of  the  temper  of 
England  could  come  over  the  water,  nearly  all  sober  minded 
men,  acquainted  with  the  subject,  had  made  up  their  opinion 
that  the  seizure  was  unlawful,  and  that  some  kind  of  repara- 
tion could  be  rightfully  called  for.  It  was  felt,  moreover,  to 
be  a  strange  position  for  the  United  States,  who,  as  late  as 
1858,  had  complained  loudly  that  British  vessels,  cruising  near 
Cuba,  had  insulted  their  flag  by  illegal  searches,  if  they  should 
defend  a  more  unjustifiable  kind  of  search,  attended  with  the 
abduction  of  persons  from  the  neutral  ship.  Nor  was  it 
pleasant  to  excuse  this  conduct  by  the  often  repeated  crime  of 
Great  Britain, — that  of  taking  men  from  our  vessels  on  the 
high  seas,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  her  subjects ;  for 
this  very  grievance,  after  long  complaint,  was  a  cause  of  the 
last  war  with  that  country.  From  the  false  position  which  we 
should  have  taken  by  defending  the  conduct  of  Wilkes,  and 
which  might  have  been  fruitful  of  future  wars,  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  the  Government  has  rescued  us.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  this  had  occurred  towards  a  neutral  like 
Sweden  or  Hamburg,  which  could  have  done  us  no  great 
harm,  some  act  of  reparation  would  have  been  wise  and 
proper.  Only  that  nation,  which  can  own  and  amend  its 
faults,  can  be  truly  great  or,  for  a  long  time,  prosperous.  As 
for  the  state  paper  of  Mr.  Seward,  we  are  not  in  a  mood  to 
criticise  it.  We  will  simply  express  our  regret  that  he  has 
made  points  which  are  indefensible.  Sir  William  Scott  he 
quotes  as  saying  that  you  may  stop  the  embassador  of  your 
enemy  on  his  passage.    But  this  doctrine  is  so  obviously  lim- 
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ited  by  the  words  quoted  from  Vattel,  which  occur  in  the  next 
sentence  before,  "that  you  may  exercise  your  right  of  war 
against  them  [i.  e.  against  embassadors]  wherever  the  character 
of  hostility  exist," — which  can  only  mean,  wherever  the  right 
to  exercise  acts  of  hostility  exists — that  we  are  sorry  he  should 
lean  on  so  weak  a  staff.  If  or  do  we  believe  that  he  will  gain 
the  assent  of  continental  Europe  to  his  position  that  Mason 
and  Slidell  were  contraband  goods.  But  enough.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  good  opinion  of  neutrals,  which  is  just  now  in- 
valuable to  us,  consistency  in  maintaining  neutral  rights,  and 
a  feeling  of  justice— justice,  we  mean,  in  the  sense  of  literal 
adherence  to  the  requirements  of  positive  law — will  keep  us 
out  of  all  such  difficulties  in  future.  How  strange  for  a  time 
has  been  the  position  of  England  and  the  United  States! 
John  Bull  complaining  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Trent  as  an  un- 
heard of  thing,  in  complete  forgetfulness  of  his  hundreds  of 
less  excusable  detentions  of  neutral  vessels,  and  brother  Jona- 
than forgetting  all  the  principles  he  had  stretched  in  peace,  as 
soon  as  he  falls  into  a  state  of  war.  Will  not  the  result  be  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  English  invasions  of  neutral  rights  hence- 
forth, and  to  lead  us  off  from  a  track  where  we  should  have 
been  alone  without  sympathy  or  approval  of  our  conduct? 
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THEOLOGY. 

President  Walker's  Sermons.* — These  sermons  have  more 
than  satisfied  the  high  anticipations  with  which  we  sought  for 
them.  In  their  way  they  are  admirable.  To  say  that  they  are 
characteristic  of  their  author,  would  be  to  say  that  they  are 
shrewd,  sagacious,  devout,  and  yet  so  modest  and  unpretending 
as  not  to  reveal  in  any  single  paragraph,  or  any  single  sermon,  the 
full  strength  or  reach  of  the  intellect  which  lies  behind.  The 
manner  of  Dr.  Walker  is  eminently  quiet  and  unimpassioned ;  but 
this  gives  him  great  power,  especially  with  an  academic  audience, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  practical  themes  to  which  the  most  of 
these  discourses  are  devoted.  Even  upon  the  hasty  reader  the 
conviction  must  silently  impress  itself  that  the  writer  has  observed 
the  human  heart  with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  that  he  has  watched 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  religious  life  with  a  cool  but 
sympathizing  insight. 

These  discourses  are  chiefly  ethical,  and  so  they  were  designed 
to  be  with  a  wise  discretion.  The^  are,  however,  not  vaguely 
ethical,  but  they  treat  of  those  subjects  with  which  students 
are  most  concerned ;  for  example,  such  topics  as  these.  The  stu- 
dent's Sabbath.  Prayer.  Conscience..  Motives.  Character. 
Government  of  the  thoughts.  Difficulty,  struggle,  progress. 
Sins  of  omission.  No  hiding-place  for  the  wicked.  Thou  shalt 
say,  No.  The  heart  more  than  the  head.  Compromises.  Con- 
ditions of  success  in  life.  On  the  choice  of  a  profession.  The  end 
not  yet.  Faith  and  works.  Salvation  by  hope.  These  are  the 
titles  of  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-five  sermons. 

Of  the  remainder  a  few  are  devoted  to  the  defense  of  revela- 
tion from  the  suspicions  and  objections  that  are  likely  to  spring  up 
among  thoughtful  young  men.  One  or  two  only  have  slightly 
theological  character,  which  is  not  at  all  offensive. 

*  Sermon*  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  College.  By  J  amis  Walkib, 
D.  D.  Boston:  Ticknor  St  Fields.  1861.  12mo.  pp.  391  (For  sale  in  New 
Haven  by  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  $1 .50.) 
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As  an  example  of  the  simple  yet  effective  style  of  these  sermons, 
we  quote  the  following :— "  To  ask  whether  a  man  can  be  religious 
without  prayer,  is  like  asking  whether  a  man  can  be  sociable  with- 
out the  use  of  speech.  It  is  bringing  together  incongruous,  ir- 
reconcilable ideas.  Besides,  for  other  reasons,  I  do  not  admit  that 
any  form  of  religious  thoughtfulness  or  meditation  is  as  likely  to 
bring  about  a  devout  habit  of  mind  as  prayer.  The  very  posture 
which  the  soul  assumes  in  prayer  opens  it  and  predisposes  it  to 
the  reception  of  divine  influences.  In  private  prayer  especially, 
supposing  it  real  and  not  mere  form  or  routine,  when  the  soul  is 
alone  with  its  Maker,  this  is  felt  to  be  no  time  nor  place  for  dis- 
sembling or  vain  parade,  or  side  purposes."  Again,  u  Prayer,  to 
have  much  effect  on  ourselves,  must  be  believed  to  have  an  effect 
on  God;  It  is  too  solemn  a  transaction  by  far  to  be  made  use  of 
as  a  kind  of  spiritual  strategy.  No ;  make  not  our  prayers  to 
seem  one  thing  and  be  another.  Strike  not  our  devotions  dead  by 
the  sceptical  sophism  that  they  can  only  have  an  effect  on  ourselves. 
They  will  have  an  effect  on  God;  for  he  has  said  that. they  will, 
and  the  promise  has  been  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  experience 
of  holy  and  devout  men  in  all  ages.  They  will  have  an  effect  on 
God,  for  He  who  is  ( in  the  bosom  of  the  Father '  has  said  that 
they  will." 

There  are  many  more  striding  passages  which  we  have  marked 
for  quotation,  but  we  must  forbear. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  could  wish  that  these 
discourses  recognized  distinctly  and  enforced  earnestly  some  im- 
portant Christian  truths.  Their  absence  we  regard  as  a  serious 
defect,  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  some  of  these  sermons.  But 
notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  theme  is  of  rare  value,  and  we 
recommend  it  especially  to  those  who  despise  the  reading  of  ser- 
mons, as  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  do  them  good. 
To  preachers  these  sermons  are  fine  examples  of  a  kind  of  preach- 
ing which  in  too  many  pulpits  is  sadly  and  shamefully  neglected — 
the  practical  enforcement  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 

Ellicott's  Life  op  Chkist.* — The  object  which  the  author  had 

*  Historical  Lecture*  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  Jesue  Christ,  being  the  Hulsean  Lec- 
ture* for  the  year  1859;  with  Notes,  Critical,  Historical,  and  Explanatory.  By 
C.  J.  Elucott,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Kings  College,  London;  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Comment- 
aries on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Boston :  Gould  <fc  Lincoln.  1862.  12mo.  pp.  382, 
(For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  $1.25.) 
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in  view  in  these  Lectures,  is  best  set  forth  in  his  own  language — 
"  to  arrange,  to  comment  upon,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  illustrate 
the  principal  events  in  our  Redeemer's  earthly  history ;  to  show 
their  coherence,  their  connection,  their  varied  and  suggestive 
meanings ;  to  place,  as  far  as  may  be  safely  attempted,  the  dif- 
ferent divine  discourses  in  their  apparently  true  positions,  esti- 
mated chronologically,  and  to  indicate  how  they  both  give  to  and 
receive  illustration  from  the  outward  events  with  which  they 
stand  in  more  immediate  connection ;  all  this,  however,  subordi- 
nated to  the  desire  to  set  forth  in  as  much  fullness  and  complete- 
ness  as  possible  not  only  the  order  and  significance  of  the  com- 
ponent features,  but  the  transcendent  picture  of  our  Redeemer's 
life,  viewed  as  one  divine  whole."  It  has  seemed  to  us,  in  looking 
over  the  volume,  that,  while  the  author  has  very  successfully 
accomplished  his  design,  so  far  as  the  limited  space — six  or  eight 
lectures — allowed  him  to  do  so,  yet  by  reason  of  this  very  limita- 
tion his  work  is,  of  necessity,  rather  suggestive  to  other  minds 
and  calculated  to  awaken  them  to  extended  study,  than  of  the 
nature  of-  a  complete  treatise  on  the  whole  subject.  When  con- 
sidered in  this  way,  we  think  no  one  can  doubt  its  usefulness  and 
value;  and,  indeed,  if  one  can  excite  the  minds  of  readers  or 
hearers  to  enthusiasm  and  independent  investigation,  in  any  kind 
of  discourse,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  highest,  if  not 
the  very  highest  end  of  all  writing  or  speaking  is  attained.  Pro- 
fessor Ellicott  has  shown  himself  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  books, 
to  be  a  true  scholar,  and  he  has  laid  open  before  us  the  field,  upon 
which  he  has  entered,  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  us  and  to  invite 
us  onward.  The  style  of  the  work  is  of  the  lecture  rather  than 
of  the  treatise  order,  of  course ;  but  the  use  of  language  is  admira- 
ble, and  shows  that  the  author  must  be  well  adapted  for  the  duties 
of  a  preacher,  as  he  has  before  proved  himself  to  be  for  the  greater 
retirement  of  the  student.  He  is,  doubtless,  among  the  very  first 
of  all  English-speaking  scholars  of  the  present  generation,  and,  as 
he  is  slill  comparatively  young,  we  may  look  forward  to  many  valu- 
able fruits  of  his  learning  in  the  coming  years.  We  cheerfully 
commend  this  volume  to  our  readers. 

Chbybtal's  Histoet  of  the  Modes  of  Christian  Baptism.* — 

*  A  History  of  the  Modes  of  Christian  Baptism,  etc.,  etc.  By  Rev.  Jambs 
Chbybtal,  A.  M.,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Philadelphia : 
Lindsay  6  Blakiston.    1861.    8yo.    pp.  824. 
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This  little  work,  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Delaware,  is  an 
historical  account  of  the  mode  of  Baptism  originally  practised  in 
the  church,  and  of  the  changes  which  that  primitive  mode  has 
undergone.  As  to  the  subjects  of  Baptism  he  does  not  profess  to 
inquire,  although  he  holds  that  scripture  and  antiquity  justify  the 
administering  of  this  ordinance  to  children.  His  view  is  that  the 
original  and  proper  mode  of  Baptism  is  trine  immersion,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  does  not  deny  the  validity  of  Baptism  by  sprinkling. 
That  part  of  his  view,  especially,  in  which  he  holds  that  the  subject 
of  baptism  in  the  primitive  church  was  thrice  dipped  in  the  water, 
will  not  secure  the  concurrence,  as  we  think,  of  most  of  his  learned 
readers,  although  such  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  in  Tertullian's 
day  (early  in  the  third  century)  in  the  North  African  Church.  In 
respect  to  his  general  argument  upon  the  mode  of  Baptism,  how- 
ever, we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  characterized  by  fairness  and 
thorough  learning.  As  a  repository  of  passages  from  ancient  and 
later  authorities  on  the  subject  discussed,  this  little  work  is  ex- 
tremely valuable.  We  will  simply  remark  here  that  the  historical 
question  as  to  the  mode  of  Baptism  in  the  early  church,  in  what- 
ever way  it  be  decided,  does  not  determine  that  only  one  method 
is  allowable,  nor  does  it  determine  which  method  is  preferable 
under  the  different  circumstances  of  the  church  at  present.  We 
recommend  Mr.  Chrystal's  work  to  the  attention  of  our  clerical 
readers. 

No  yes's  Translation  op  the  Book  op  Job.* — The  "new  trans- 
lation" of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  Dr.  Noyes,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, first  gave  to  the  public  in  1827,  is  now  universally  known 
and  prized  among  scholars.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages 
which  he  has  been  led  to  adopt,  all  admit  that  his  translation  dis- 
plays the  results  of  the  ripest  scholarship  and  the  most  careful 
and  conscientious  consideration  of  the  views  of  all  who  have 
made  this  remarkable  book  the  subject  of  their  studies.  «At  the 
same  time,  the  style  is  marked  by  a  simplicity,  a  dignity,  and  a 
felicity  of  expression,  which  rivals  that  of  the  Common  Version, 
and  is  in  most  happy  contrast  with  the  baldness,  and  stiffness, 
and  insufferable  vulgarism  which  have  characterized  some  recent 
translations. 

•  Koyri*  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Third  Edition.  Boston:  James 
konroc  <fc  Co.     1861.    12mo.    pp.  212. 
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Dr.  Noyes  informs  us  in  his  Preface : 

"  I  had  made  an  arrangement  to  publish  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  in  connection  with  the  present  work.  Bat  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  Monroe  has  caused  it  to  be  given  up.  I  take  the  liberty,  there- 
fore, to  mention  that  I  have  carefully  revised  the  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  notes,  and  written  a  new  and' 
enlarged  Introduction,  containing  an  essay  on  the  Prophetic  dispensation  among 
the  Hebrews,  including  the  Messianic  predictions,  in  which  I  have  aimed  to  leave 
no  important  question  unanswered.  Though  necessarily  compressed,  I  hope  it 
will  be  found  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  complete  to  be  a  guide  to  such  aa 
have  a  desire  to  know  the  truth  in  relation  to  a  difficult  subject,  upon  which  no 
satisfactory  treatise  exists  in  the  English  language.  Whenever  any  publisher  will 
undertake  the  printing  of  the  work,  the  manuscript  will  be  ready." 

Hebrew  and  English  Psalteb.* — Mr.  W.  P.  Draper  of  An- 
dover  has  published  a  handsome  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  will  be  quite  a  favorite  with  clergymen  and  theological 
students.  The  Hebrew  text  of  Hahn  and  the  Common  English 
Version  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  same  page,  in  such  a  way 
that  "the  corresponding  members  stand  opposite  each  other." 
The  arrangement  is  in  parallelism,  and  in  the  main  is  that  of 
Rosenmuller. 

BELLES  LETTBE8. 

Cecil  Deeeme.| — The  name  of  Theodore  Winthrop  has  already 
secured  for  this  tale  many  readers  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  likely  to  purchase  and  peruse  it.  To  those  who  have  known 
the  author  from  boyhood  it  has  an  additional  interest.  Born  in 
New  Haven  of  a  family  that  fondly  cherished  its  direct  connection 
with  the  first  and  second  Governor  Winthrop,  carefully  educated 
by  his  devoted  mother,  ever  retaining  his  interest  in  the  place  of 
his  birth  and  the  home  of  so  many  friends  and  kindred,  his  remains 
were  fitly  returned  to  New  Haven  for  burial.  The  laurel  wreath, 
freshly  woven,  that  has  lain  updn  his  grave  since  his  interment, 
witnesses  that  the  heroism  and  the  fate  of  one  of  the  first  martyrs 
in  this  our  stern  time  of  trial  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  even 
though  hecatombs  of  as  noble  spirits  shall  be  offered  in  bloody 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  our  national  life. 

*  7 he  Booh  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew  and  English  ;  arranged  in  Parallelism,  An- 
dover:  Warren  F.  Draper.    1862.     12mo.    pp.194. 

f  Cecil  Dreeme.  By  Tkhodore  Winthrop.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1862. 
12mo.    pp.  862.    (For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  $1.00.) 
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Theodore  Winthrop  was  a  man  of  finished  culture,  of  a  refined 
and  even  fastidious  taste.  His  character  was  not  altogether  nat- 
ural in  its  development,  and  hence  he  shrunk  with  a  proud  and 
almost  haughty  sensitiveness  from  a  familiar  contact  with  common 
men,  and  from  the  rough  encounter  of  business  and  professional 
life.  But  he  was  ever  noble  in  his  aspirations,  adventurous  in»ex- 
ecution,  and  brave  in  the  face  of  danger.  He  was*  a  practised 
writer,  and  the  sketches  which  he  has  given  of  his  own  adventures 
have  been  written  with  admirable  spirit.  Gould  he  have  lived 
another  ten  years  and  been  forced  as  a  soldier  to  mingle  on  an 
equal  footing  with  many  varieties  of  men,  and  to  labor  with  them 
under  the  enthusiasm  which  common  interest  in  a  good  cause 
never  fails  to  engender,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  be  conspicuous 
as  a  successful  novelist.  Cecil  Dreeme  is  but  the  promise  of  what 
would  have  been  his  performance,  having  many  of  the  defects 
which  were  inseparable  from  the  author's  earlier  moods ;  but  also 
indicating  the  latent  power  which  would  have  developed  in 
products  far  nobler  and  more  perfect  than  this.  It  is  a  somewhat 
artificial  story — a  tale  of  incident  rather  than  of  character,  which 
to  the  careful  reader  shows  here  and  there  the  unmistakable  traces 
of  a  superior  genius. 

Songs  in  Many  Keys.* — Crisp  from  title  page  to— Colophon! 
—or  where  a  printer  would  have  put  one  in  the  olden  times. 
Songs  in  many  Keys;  and  not  a  key  but  is  struck  as  by  a  master ! 
Songs  in  many  Keys;  and  not  a  line  but  is  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry !  And,  what  is  passing  strange  in  these  days,  not 
a  stanza  but  has  a  well  defined  meaning !  No  fog !  No  moon- 
shine !  On  every  page  is  plain,  downright,  English  sense !  Yet 
no  prosing !  Nothing  heavy,  and  nothing  dull !  From  beginning 
to  end,  all  is  joyous,  sparkling,  genial,  graceful,  and  manly! 
Every  page  is  attractive ;  now  flashing  with  wit,  now  dewey  with 
sentiment,  now  smiling  with  irresistible  fun,  and  now  stirring  the 
heart's  blood  with  bold  and  patriotic  appeal !  Never  has  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  deserved  so  well  of  the  public !  Never  has  he 
stood  so  high  in  the  ranks  of  our  American  Poets !  We  do  not 
care  here  to  settle  his  exact  position  among  them.  Some  surpass 
...  i.i.         .  i  -  ^ 

*  Songt  in  Many  Keys.  By  Ouykr  Wendell  Holmes.  Barton:  Ticknor  6 
Fields.  1862.  12mo.  pp.  808.  (For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  T.  H.  Pease. 
Price  $1.25.) 
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him  in  this ;  others  in  that ;  but  in  easy  self-possession,  in  absence 
from  all  mannerism,  in  all  those  thousand  graces  of  style  and  ex- 
pression which  attract  and  satisfy;  and,  above  all,  in  keen,  ready, 
piercing  wit,  who  is  his  superior  ? — who  is  his  equal  ? 

Some  of  these  Songs  are  familiar  acquaintances.  We  have  ad- 
mired them  before  as  they  came,  one  by  one,  fresh  from  the  hand 
and  heart  of  the  poet.  But  they  have  taken  on  new  charms  with 
their  new  setting!  Much,  however,  appears  here  for  the  first 
time ;  enough  at  least  to  give  the  zest  of  novelty  to  the  whole 
collection. 

And  now  for  a  rapid  turning  of  the  leaves !  The  title  is  worth 
noting  again.  Songs  in  many  Keys  I  Crisp,  as  we  said  before. — 
The  Dedication!  "To  my  beloved  mother."  How  graceful  the 
tribute !  "  To  the  most  indulgent  of  readers,  the  kindest  of  critics, 
my  beloved  mother,  all  that  is  least  unworthy  of  her  in  this  volume 
is  dedicated  by  her  affectionate  son." — The  Prologue !  A  word  of 
apology  for  invoking  the  Muses  when  all  thoughts  are  intent  on 
Mars. 

"The  piping  of  our  slender,  peaceful  reeds 
Whispers  uncared  for  while  the  trumpets  bray ; 

The  crimsoned  pavement  where  a  hero  bleeds 

Breathes  nobler  lessons  than  the  poet's  lay. 

Strong  arms,  broad  breasts,  brave  hearts,  are  better  worth 

Than  strains  that  sing  the  ravished  echoes  dumb."  • 

Then,  first,  a  ballad  in  which  we  have  in  verse  a  plain  but 
affecting  New  England  story  of  the  time  of  the  Second  George. 
Of  course  it  is  the  "old,  old  story,"  but  it  serves  as  a  thread  to 
bind  together  some  beautiful  descriptions  of  local  scenery;  and  so 
the  poet  has  succeeded  once  more  in  throwing  around  our  New 
England  hills  and  valleys  and  rock-bound  coasts  the  charm  of 
romance. 

And  now,  with  some  fourscore  occasional  poems  before  us,  we 
go  straight  to  the  Harvard  Songs.  How  the  heart  of  every  col- 
lege graduate,  as  he  reads  them,  turns  to  his  own  alma  mater  t 

"  Farewell  t  yet  let  one  echo  rise  to  shake  our  ancient  hall; 
God  save  the  Queen, — whose  throne  is  here, — the  Mother  of  us  all  1 
Tin  dawns  the  great  Commencement-day  on  every  shore  and  sea, 
And  Expectantur  all  mankind,  to  take  their  last  Degree P 

But  scarcely  less  attractive  to  every  lover  of  learning  are  the 
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genial  odes  which  he  has  addressed  to  several  well  known  literary 
friends.    Here  are  four  lines  from  the  "  Parting  Health  to  Motley." 

"  So  fill  a  bright  cup  with  the  sunlight  that  gushed 
When  the  dead  summer's  jewels  were  trampled  and  crushed: 
The  True  Knight  of  Learning, — the  world  holds  him  dear ; — 
Love  bless  him,  Joy  crown  him,  God  speed  his  career !" 

We  go  on  to  the  pages  that  are  in  Dr.  Holmes's  own  peculiar 
vein.  And  where  is  there  anything  better  of  its  kind  than  the 
ode  to  "  Contentment  ?" 

" Little  I  ask;  my  wants  are  few; 

I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone, 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  will  do,) 

That  I  may  call  my  own; — 
And  close  at  hand  is  such  an  one, 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sun." 

The  many  national  and  patriotic  songs  offer  a  most  fruitful 
theme  for  comment,  and  of  themselves  are  enough  to  make  the 
volume  everywhere  popular.  Through  the  lines  we  can  almost 
read  the  nation's  history  for  the  last  few  years.  First  we  have 
"Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  for  Sister  Caroline ;"  from  which  we 
quote  only  just  enough  to  refresh  the  recollections  of  our  readers. 

"  She  has  gone, — she  has  left  us  in  passion  and  pride,— 
Our  stormy-browed  sister,  so  long  at  our  side  1 
She  has  torn  her  own  star  from  our  firmament's  glow, 
And  turned  on  her  brother  the  face  of  a  foe ! 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun, 
We  can  never  forget  that  our  hearts  have  been  one, — 
Our  foreheads  both  sprinkled  in  Liberty's  name, 
From  the  fountain  of  blood  with  the  finger  of  flame ! 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky : 
Man  breaks  not  the  medal,  when  God  cuts  the  die  t 
Though  darkened  with  sulphur,  though  cloven  with  steel, 
The  blue  arch  will  brighten,  the  waters  will  heal ! 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun, 

There  are  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won  T 

•        •••••*••• 

And  now  what  memories  are  awakened  by  the  ode  on  the  next 
leaf  but  one !  A  few  short  months  ago,  and  the  whole  North, 
with  scarcely  a  single  dissenting  voice,  could  and  did  join  cordially 
in  such  sentiments  as  these. 
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"  God  bless  our  Father's  Land ! 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand 

One  with  onr  own ! 
From  all  her  foes  defend, 
Be  her  brave  People's  Friend, 
On  all  her  realms  descend, 

Protect  her  Throne  P 

Now  was  there  ever  another  nation  in  all  history  that  was  wil- 
ling so  causelessly,  so  foolishly,  so  disgracefully,  to  snap  the  strong 
ties  which  thus  bound  a  kindred  nation  to  her !  And  what  could 
be  expected  but  some  such  sequel  as  the  poet  has  unconsciously 
foreshadowed  on  another  page. 

"  Above  oar  hosts  in  triple  folds 

The  self-same  colors  spread, 
Where  Valois'  faithful  arm  upholds 

The  blue,  the  white,  the  red ; 
Alike  each  nation's  glittering  crest 

Reflects  the  morning's  glance, — 
Twin  eagles,  soaring  east  and  west : 

Once  more,  then,  Vive  La  France  ! 

Sister  in  trial !  who  shall  count 

Thy  generous  friendship's  claim, 
Whose  blood  ran  mingling  in  the  fount 

That  gave  our  land  its  name, — 
Till  Torktown  saw  in  blended  line 

Our  conquering  arms  advance, 
And  victory's  double  garlands  twine 

Our  banners !    Vive  La  Francs  I 


Once  more !  the  land  of  arms  and  arts, 

Of  glory,  grace,  romance ; 
Her  love  lies  warm  in  all  our  hearts: 

Qod  bless  her !    Vive  La  France  P 


Perhaps  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  once  before  in  our  hour  of 
need,  America  found  aid  and  sympathy  in  France ! 

But  these  rapid  comments  would  be  incomplete,  and  we  should 
foil  in  a  very  important  respect,  if  we  did  not  call  attention  for  a 
moment  to  those  more  serious  pages  where  the  high  themes  of 
truth  and  duty  form  the  subjects  of  the  poet's  verse.  On  the 
whole  we  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  here  very  much  less  that 
is  offensive  to  our  taste  than  we  have  usually  found  in  Dr. 
Holmes's  writings.    The  general  sentiment  throughout  is  of  a 

vol.  xxi.  11 
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much  more  healthy  character.  We  point,  for  example,  among 
many  others,  to  "The  Hymn  of  Trust,"  "The  Army  Hymn," 
"The  Parting  Hymn,"  or  to  this  "Sun-day  Hymn." 

••  Lord  of  all  being  I  throned  afar, 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star  ; 
Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Tet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near. 
•        •••••* 

Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn ; 
Our  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn ; 
Our  rainbow  arch  thy  mercy's  sign ; 
All  save  the  clouds  of  sin  are  thine ! 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  lore, 

Before  thy  ever  blazing  throne 

We  ask  no  luster  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 
And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  thee, 
'Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame P 

Surely  all  Christian  people  will  unite  in  admiring  lines  such  as 
these. 

However,  we  feel  obliged  to  say  there  are  sentiments  on  some 
of  the  pages  that  do  not  fully  satisfy  us.  Not  that  we  sympathize 
in  all  respects  with  the  criticisms  we  have  met  with  on  such  lines 

as  these. 

"  No  reasoning  natures  find  it  safe  to  feed 
For  their  sole  diet  on  a  single  creed ; — " 
•        •*♦**»*» 

"  Truth  is  for  other  worlds  and  hope  for  this : — " 

**•••*»•        + 
"  Each  truth  we  conquer  spreads  the  realm  of  doubt." 


We  think  the  critics  here  have  been  disposed  to  apply  the  rules  of 
a  too  rigorous  logic  to  what  is  intended  to  be  only  the  somewhat 
exaggerated  language  of  poetry.  Our  objection  to  these  and  other 
passages  is  not  so  much  to  what  is  actually  said,  as  to  the  sneer, 
or  the  slur,  or  the  doubt,  that  we  must  suppose  is  intended.  The 
fact  is,  and  we  may  as  well  acknowledge  it,  Timeo  Danaos  et 
donaferentes. 

And  now  one  single  word  for  the  two  or  three  rather  amusing 
satires  that  we  find  in  the  book.    If  Dr.  Holmes  has  met  any  such 
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"  moral  bullies  "  as  he  h&s  described,  we  thank  him  for  showing 
them  up !  Satire  is  always  a  most  legitimate  weapon  with  which 
to  attack  a  social  nuisance.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  if  there  are  "  moral  bullies,"  there  are  also  bullies  that  are 
not  moral ;  and  if  there  are  clownish  bullies,  and  theological  bul-. 
lies,  there  are,  too,  gentlemen  bullies,  and  sometimes  medical  bul- 
lies, and  these  last  expose  themselves  quite  as  much  and  quite  as 
often  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule  as  the  others.  People  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  not  throw  very  large  stones ! 

Allixgham's  Poems.* — This  American  reprint  is  at  once  an 

evidence  and  result  of  the  ties  that  now  bind  Ireland  and  America 

so  closely  together.    We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  many  of 

these  Songs,  "made  for  Irish  peasants,"  "  have  migrated  with  them 

across  the  Atlantic."    They  are  hardly  equal  to  the  other  collections 

of  the  "  blue  and  gold  "  series  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  but 

some  of  them  certainly  have  the  ring  of  the  true  metal.    As  a  good 

specimen  we  give  a  single  stanza  from  a  "  Child's  Song  about  the 

Fairies." 

"  Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a  hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men. 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather  P 

SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

Taylor's  Method  of  Classical  Study.! — So  great  is  the  ten- 
dency, and  so  almost  universal,  in  this  country,  to  superficiality  in 
classical  scholarship,  that  any  one  who  undertakes  to  promote 
thorough  habits  of  analytic  study  in  the  languages  is  a  great  bene- 
factor, not  only  to  this  generation  but  to  those  also  that  are  to 
take  the  form  and  color  of  their  ideas  and  acquisitions  from  it* 

*  Poems  by  William  Allingham.  First  American  Edition.  Boston :  Ticknor 
6  Fields.  1861.  24mo.  Blue  and  Gold,  pp.276.  (For  sale  in  New  Haven  by 
T.  H.  Pease.    Price,  75  cts.) 

f  Method  of  Classical  Study :  Illustrated  by  Questions  on  a  few  selections  from 
Latin  and  Greek  Authors.  By  Samuel  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  Phillips' 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass,    Boston:  Brown  &  Taggard.     1861.     12mo.    pp.154. 
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The  general  style  also  of  classical  attainments  in  this  country  is 
very  narrow ;  and  breadth  is  quite  as  great  a  desideratum  with  us 
as  even  depth  itself.  Not  only  are  our  preparatory  courses  of 
study  exceedingly  restricted,  but  in  certain  leading  directions,  our 
college  courses,  also.  "Taylor's  Method"  is  well  fitted  to  awaken 
in  both  teachers  and  students  far  juster  and  more  searching  ideas 
than  commonly  prevail  on  the  subject  of  classical  study.  Such  a 
guide  prepared  in  full  for  each  author  in  succession,  pursued  at 
school  and  at  college,  would  be  invaluable  to  our  classical  students, 
if  its  thorough  use  by  them  could  be  secured ;  since  they  now 
content  themselves  so  extensively  with  the  labor  of  good  constru- 
ing, and  that,  almost  or  quite  universally  at  College,  by  the  help 
of  standard  translations.  Syntax,  prosody,  etymology,  history, 
biography,  mythology,  and  antiquities,  as  well  as  literary  and  rhe- 
torical criticism  and  aesthetics  generally,  are,  each  and  all,  pitiably 
ignored  in  the  preparations  of  most  students,  as  also  in  the  requi- 
sitions of  what  multitudes  of  teachers !  Few  teachers  indeed  seem 
to  regard  their  calling  as  an  art,  or  even  a  profession ;  but  only  as 
a  convenience  or  a  temporary  necessity.  Well  does  "Taylor's 
Method,"  which  is  designed  but  as  "  a  specimen,"  meet  a  great 
want ;  the  want  in  the  mass  of  classical  teachers,  generally,  of  just 
ideals  of  linguistic  exploration  and  of  patient  scholarly  effort  in 
making  it.  The  questions  pertaining  to  verbal  derivations  and 
corrections  are  a  specially  valuable  portion  of  the  work  in  a  new 
and  right  direction.  Verbal  and  grammatical  etymology  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  characteristic  of  the  higher  linguistic 
analyses  of  our  day. 

This  book  is  in  effect,  small  and  unpretending  as  it  is,  a  book  of 
principles  and  processes  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  rewarding 
of  all  fields  of  human  labor.  Should  this  work  of  its  learned  au- 
thor be  one  day  forgotten,  its  results  will  be  permanently  treasured 
in  the  world,  in  the  higher  perfecting  of  many  an  intellect  that 
will  acquire  by  its  influence  an  altogether  new  tone  of  feeling  in 
respect  to  its  mental  efforts,  and  a  new  style  of  self-requisitions  in 
the  outlay  of  its  energies. 

HISTORY   AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Puritans  and  Queen  Elisabeth.*— The  third  volume  of 

*  The  Puritan* :  or  the  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England,  during 
the  reign*  of  Edward  VI,  and  Queen  Elisabeth.  By  Samuel  Hopkins.  Volume 
Third.    Boston :  Gould  <fc  Lincoln.     1861. 
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Mr.  Samnel  Hopkins's  "  Puritans  "  has  been  published.  It  brings 
down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  so  con- 
cludes the  work.  The  more  familiar  we  have  become  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Hopkins  as  a  historian,  the  more  have  we 
learned  to  respect  the  thoroughness  of  his  investigations.  Yet 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admire  his  fashion  of  incorporating 
passages  of  purely  romantic  description  with  the  graver  materials 
of  history.  His  last  volume  is,  in  this  respect,  open  to  the  same 
censure  with  the  first.  But  notwithstanding  this  exception,  the 
work  is,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  contribution  to  the  history  of  those 
times.  We  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  one  who  has  done 
so  well  thus  far  will  go  on  with  the  story  through  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth's  successor. 

MONTBOSE  AND  OTHER  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.* — Few  authors 

would  be  willing  to  hazard,  just  now,  the  publication  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  characters  so  well  known  as  Beau  Brummell,, 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  In  the 
present  case,  the  author  has  not  even  taken  the  pains  to  introduce 
them  to  the  public  under  his  own  name,  but  has  sent  them  forth 
to  meet  their  fate  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment  or  encour- 
agement. It  has  been,  therefore,  with  some  surprise,  that  we  have 
found  ourselves  much  interested  in  the  freshness  and  originality 
with  which  the  often  repeated  story  of  their  lives  is  once  more 
told. 

The  sketch  of  Montrose  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  fills  full  half 
of  the  book.  Those  of  Brummell  and  Dr.  Johnson  are  quite 
brief.  But  the  great  moralist  is  evidently  a  favorite  with  his  new 
biographer,  who  does  ample  justice  to  his  really  manly  qualities, 
and  apologizes  more  than  successfully  for  the  roughness  and  rude- 
ness with  which  he  has  been  so  often  charged. 

"  We  are  too  often  unreasonable  in  our  requirements ;  straightness  of  limb, 
smoothness  of  rind,  are  well,  indeed  pretty,  in  their  proper  place ;  but  of  the 
British  oak  we  will  require  not  such  things,  but  other  and  better." 

In  the  sketch  of  Brummell,  the  origin  of  the  famous  quarrel 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  thus  accounted  for,  and  very  credita- 
bly for  the  Beau. 

*  Montrose  and  other  Biographical  Sketches.  Boston:  Soule  A  Williams. 
1861.     12mo.    pp.  400. 
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"  The  cause  of  the  rupture  between  George  of  Wales  and  George  Brummell, 
lay  in  the  intrinsic  difference  of  the  two  men.  The  younger  George  was,  by 
nature  and  culture,  clearly  a  lover  of  decency  in  all  its  forms ;  genteel  in  every- 
thing, even  in  his  views.  His  one  test  of  all  men,  high  or  low,  was  gentility. 
But  the  other  George  was  a  gross  debauchee,  governed  by  his  appetites.  Ilia  test 
of  men  this,— Can  they  be  serviceable  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  ?  •  *  •  The 
truth  1b,  that  Brummell,  a  decent  man,  and  a  worshiper  of  gentility,  could  not 
tolerate  this  Prince  and  his  friends,  though  he  tried  hard  to  do  it;  for  manifest 
benefits  result  from  the  favor  of  a  Royal  Highness  who  can  run  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  near  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  get  it  paid  from  the  national  trea- 
sury. But  even  such  benefits  could  not  tempt  Brummell  to  toleration  of  sins 
against  gentility." 

But  the  sketch  that  displays  the  most  originality  and  pleases 
us  best,  is  of  a  personage  almost  unknown  to  fame,  and  for  the 
history  of  whose  adventures  only  the  most  meager  materials  now 
exist.  The  name  of  the  unpromising  hero  of  this  charming  little 
historiette,  is  La  Tour,  who  was  one  of  those  rough  and  unscru- 
pulous old  French  adventurers  who  attempted  to  colonize  Acadia 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  The  records  show 
that  he  made  several  visits  to  Boston,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
plans,  and  furnish  some  little  clue  to  the  story  of  his  career.  His 
dealings  with  the  Boston  people,  besides,  led  to  some  quite  nota- 
ble results,  and  finally  to  some  important  claims  upon  Acadia. 
After  all,  very  little  is  known  of  him,  but  this  little  has  been 
worked  up  with  such  skill  and  ingenuity  that  the  sketch  is  as  full 
of  interest  as  a  romance. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  we  quote  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  Puritan  Sabbath  in  Boston,  during  La  Tour's  visit 
in  1643 : 

"  At  beat  of  drum  (instead  of  peal  of  bell)  all  people  bestir  themselves,  but 
with  due  gravity  and  decorum,  and  move  churchward.  Governor  Winthrop 
comes  forth  from  his  house,  and,  with  fit  guard  of  halberdiers  and  musketeers, 
marches  northward  along  the  main  street,  past  the  church,  straight  to  Captain 
Gibbons's  house ;  there  (a  few  rods  north  of  the  church)  he  is  joined  by  La  Tour, 
and  then  (still  with  fit  guard)  he  retraces  his  steps  to  the  church — our  new 
church,  built  at  much  cost,  but  cheerfully.  Without,  it  is  plain,  substantial : 
within,  it  is  plain,  substantial,  with  galleries  around  the  walls.  In  the  pulpit  is 
good  Mr.  John  Cotton,  our  teacher,  and  good  Mr.  John  Wilson,  our  pastor ;  and 
Mr.  Cotton  shall  preach  to-day ;  he  is  near  threescore  years  of  age  ;  a  smooth, 
rotund  man,  of  middle  stature,  of  florid  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  hair  almost 
white.  The  ruling  elder  reads  the  psalm,  and  all  who  can,  join  in  the  singing ; 
he  reads  from  our  new '  Bay  Psalm  Book' — first  book  printed  in  North  America ; 
the  imprint  on  the  title  page^is, '  The  Psalms  in  Metre,  translated  for  the  Use, 
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Edification,  And  Comfort  of  the  Saints  in  public  and  private,  especially  in  New 
England.'  The  teacher,  with  clear,  mellifluous  voice,  and  earnest,  impressive' 
manner,  speaks  to  a  listening  flock.  In  many  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  with 
copious  reference  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  old 
lawgivers,  prophets,  and  kings,  he  enforces  his  doctrine  to  an  attentive,  believing 
people ;  stern,  serious  men ;  staid,  demure-looking  women ;  and  children  prim, 
upright,  but  uneasy.  Among  these  children  methinks  I  see  three  girls — Joy, 
Recompense,  and  Pitie— and  Mr.  Cotton's  son,  Seaborn,  whose  first  slumbering 
had  boisterous  lullaby.  We  may  note,  also,  that  the  boys  are  not  quite  Puritan, 
but  only  as  puritanic  as  they  can  be ;  Sergeant  Johnson  and  Walter  Merry  have 
'  the  oversight  of  the  boys  in  the  galleries,  and  if  any  are  unruly  will  acquaint 
the  magistrates  therewith.1  After  ..church  services  are  over,  we  all  go  straight 
homeward  in  Bilence ;  or,  if  we  Bpeak  at  all,  it  is  in  low  tones  of  the  sermon,  and 
such  like  serious  things.  Monsieur  La  Tour  has  seen  much  of  the  world ;  but 
here  is  a  new  phase  of  it,  and  he  must  take  heed  to  his  ways." 

Rebellion  Recobd.* — The  "Rebellion  Record,  edited  by 
Frank  Moore,"  holds  on  its  way  toiling  to  overtake  the  progress 
of  events.  At  present  it  seems  likely  to  become  far  more  volum- 
inous than  either  the  compiler  or  the  publisher  could  have  expected 
at  the  outset.  But  the  successive  issues  are  demonstrating  more 
and  more  the  historical  importance  of  the  undertaking.  A  "sup- 
plementary volume  "  is  filled  with  sermons,  and  well  exhibits  the 
"spirit  of  the  pulpit,"  North  and  South,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
bellion of  1861.  The  spirit  of  the  pulpit  in  the  rebel  States  is 
represented  in  the  first  number  of  that  supplementary  volume,  by 
sermons  from  Drs.  Palmer  and  Leacock  of  New  Orleans,  Dr. 
Thornwell  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabney  of  Virginia, 
and  Dr.  Elliott,  Episcopalian  bishop  of  Georgia.  Most  reasonably, 
Dr.  Palmer's  infamous  preachment,  heretofore  noticed  by  us,f  has 
the  distinction  of  being  first  in  the  volume.  The  title  of  that  ser- 
mon, "  Slavery  a  Divine  Trust :  The  duty  of  the  South  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  it"  will  win  for  its  author's  name  an  unenviable 
immortality.  Dr.  Leacock's  sermon  and  Dr.  Elliott's  are  in  the 
same  vein  of  thought  with  Dr.  Palmer's,  though  far  inferior  in 
rhetorical  ability.  Dr.  Dabney's  is  in  a  far  more  Christian  spirit — 
the  more  noticeable  as  the  author,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  now  in  arms 
against  the  United  States.  Dr.  Thornwell's  sermon  in  this  com- 
pilation is  the  one  on  which  we  offered  some  strictures  in  a  former 
number  of  the  New  Englander.J    The  spirit  of  the  pulpit  in  the 

*  The  Rebellion  Record.    Edited  by  Frank  Moore.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam, 
532  Broadway.    [In  Monthly  Parte.]    Jndd  A  Clark,  Agents  in  New  Haven, 
f  VoL  XIX,  p.  160.  %  Vo1-  xlx.  P-  1M. 
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loyal  States  is  represented  in  like  manner  by  sermons  from  preach- 
ers of  various  religions  denominations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Two  are  from  St.  Louis ;  one  from  Washington ;  one 
from  Baltimore ;  two  from  Philadelphia ;  one  from  Boston ;  one 
from  Brookline,  Mass.;  and  eight  (including  Rabbi  Raphall's 
"  Bible  View  of  Slavery  ")  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The 
Boston  sermon  is  by  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  and  was  delivered  to 
his  congregation  on  the  day  of  the  National  Fast  in  September. 
It  is  well  worth  studying  as  a  psychological  curiosity.  The 
"  weeping  prophet "  of  Essex  street  finds  the  source  of  all  our  woes 
in  the  uncharitable  doctrine,  so  commonly  accepted  by  the  people 
of  the  free  States,  that  the  enslaving  of  two  millions  of  human 
beings  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  whoever  may  be  responsible  for 
the  fact.  He  thinks  that  perhaps  the  States  might  even  yet  be  re- 
united, and  all  our  troubles  pass  away,  if  only  the  North  could  be 
brought  to  take  unanimously  a  sufficiently  "  South-side  view  of 
slavery ;"  and  he  is  quite  sure  that  nothing  else  can  save  us. 

Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes  and  Queries.* — At  the 
commencement  of  another  volume  of  this  valuable  monthly  publi- 
cation we  would  bespeak  for  it  once  more  the  favor  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  early  history  of  our  country.  The  work  which 
it  has  already  accomplished  during  the  past  five  years,  in  bringing 
to  light  important  documents  and  information  respecting  the  an- 
tiquities  of  our  country,  and  our  colonial  and  Revolutionary  his- 
tory and  biography,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  editor 
informs  us  that,  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  he  proposes  "  to  give, 
in  full,  early  tracts  of  an  historical  character  which,  like  Litho- 
bolia,  have  become  so  rare  as  to  figure  only  in  the  libraries  of  the 
wealthiest  book  collectors.  A  volume  of  the  Magazine  will  thus 
contain,  at  a  trifling  cost,  what  a  hundred  dollars  would  not  give 
in  ariy  other  shape." 

NEW   EDITIONS   OF   STANDARD   WORKS. 

Irvinq's  Works. — The  beautiful  "  national  edition  "  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's  works,  which  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Putnam  began  to  pub- 

*  The  Historical  Magazine,  and  Note*  and  Queries  Concerning  the  Antiquities, 
History,  and  Biography  of  America.  New  York:  C.  B.  Richardson.  Monthly* 
$2  per  annum.    Postage  6  cents  a  year.    Complete  sets  supplied. 
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lish  in  monthly  volumes  nearly  two  years  ago,  is  completed ;  and 
we  now  have  the  writings  of  this  most  popular  and  genial  of  all 
our  American  writers  in  a  form  and  style  in  every  way  worthy  of 
his  genius.     (T.  H.  Pease,  Agent  in  New  Haven.) 

Lord  Bacon's  Works. — Messrs.  Brown  &  Taggard  have  not 
been  deterred,  by  the  convulsions  attendant  upon  the  rebellion, 
from  going  on  with  their  princely  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works. 
Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number  they  have  issued  the 
second  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Works.  We  hope  that  a  lib- 
eral public  will  properly  appreciate  the  enterprise  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  manifested.     (T,  H.  Pease,  Agent  in  New  Haven.) 

Dickens's  Works. — Mr.  James  G.  Gregory,  of  New  York,  has 
added  to  the  beautiful  series  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens, 
which  he  is  publishing,  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  in  three  vol- 
umes. There  are  now  fifteen  volumes  of  this  edition  ready  for 
delivery.  They  are  illustrated  by  steel  engravings  from  draw- 
ings by  F.  O.  C.  Darley  and  John  Gilbert.  (T.  H.  Pease,  Agent 
in  New  Haven.) 

MISCELLANY. 

The  Rejected  Stone.* — This  book,  with  so  quaint  a  title, 
written  by  a  native  Virginian,  has  as  its  theme,  "Justice  for  the 
African  Slave."  Strange  appeal  to  come  from  such  a  quarter! 
The  writer  uses  language  to  which  we  have  long  been  unused. 
All  that  deferential  obsequiousness  to  the  slave  power  which,  for 
so  many  years,  has  been  conventional,  is  thrown  off.  The  book 
deals  in  the  plainest  truths  about  slavery,  and  about  the  rebellion ; 
and  utters  them  with  a  directness  and  fearlessness  that  is  quite  re- 
freshing. It  reads  as  if  it  had  been  penned  among  the  hills  of  the 
Potomac,  within  sight  of  the  flashing  of  bayonets  and  within 
hearing  of  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  the  booming  of  cannon. 

The  key-note  of  the  book  is  struck  in  this  paragraph,  which  we 
give  entire : 

"  On  either  theory  of  the  Constitution,  that  which  binds  it  back  forever  to  the 
shell,  it  is  ready  to  cast,  or  that  which  empowers  it  to  struggle  up  with  the  strug- 

*  The  Rejected  Stone;  or  Insurrection  vs.  Resurrection  in  America.  By  a 
native  of  Virginia.  Boston:  Walker,  Wise  A  Co.  1861.  12mo.  pp.  132. 
Price,  50  cents. 
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gling  world,— conserving  its  principles  of  life  in  its  principle  of  growth,- 
nation's  present  emergency  brings  the  whole  country  to  the  stone  which  the  build- 
ers rejected,  announcing  the  irreversible  decree  that  either  we  must  be  wrecked 
upon  that  stone,  or  that  it  must  be  taken  as  the  Head  of.  the  corner. 

"  That  stone  is  essentially,  Justice. 

"  The  form  in  which  it  stands  for  us,  is  The  African  Slave." 

We  make  room  for  a  few  additional  quotations  which  serve  to 
reveal  something  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  straight- 
forward Virginian  pours  out  his  intense  convictions,  and  the 
keen  and  ready  satire  which  he  has  at  command  and  knows  how 
to  use. 

"  Do  our  half  million  bayonets  gleam  to-day  to  defend  and  preserve  the  right, 
to  nail  up  Northern  freemen  in  tar-barrels,  and  roll  them  into  the  Mississippi 
River  ?  Is  it,  in  short,  the  Union  as  it  was,  that  the  people  have  with  one  voice 
declared  must  and  shall  be  preserved  ?  *  *  *  * 

"  Unless  the  organic  law  is  so  amended  as  to  nationalize  the  code  of  Slavery,  to 
adopt  and  foster  the  institution,  the  South  feels  herself  to  be,  and  is,  in  the  midst 
of  advancing  society,  like  the  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition  amidst  the  ever-encroach- 
ing walls  of  his  dungeon,  who  could  compute  the  minute  when  they  must  crush 
him  between  them.  •  •  »  * 

"  The  Devil' s  Year  draws  to  a  close ;  bring  out^the  Ledgers !  See,  for  every 
man  bought  and  sold  in  the  South,  ono  was  bought  and  sold  in  the  North  !    *    * 

"  But  in  the  day  when  the  Nation  decided  for  the  principle  that  Slavery  had  a 
right  to  be  treated  only  as  local  property,  and  then  with  no  more  favor  than 
other  property,  it  touched  the  seat  of  life.  •  •  •  • 

"  Slave  property  does  not  rest  on  the  same  basis  with  other  property,  and 
under  the  same  treatment  must  inevitably  pass  away.  •  •  • 

"It  is  not  natural  property,  but  the  creature  of  enactment;  consequently  it 
cannot  live  on  indifference.  A  mother  cannot  leave  a  child  born  without  arms  to 
make  what  way  it  can  along  with  those  who  have  two.  Slavery  has  grown 
strong  by  being  the  darling  of  the  Government ;  it  can  now  live  by  nothing 
less.  •  •  »  • 

"  Would  a  General  offer  his  army  to  recover  a  flock  of  sheep  which  had  taken 
to  their  heels,  affrighted  by  his  advancing  army  ?  Would  a  Commander  turn 
aside  from  an  invasion  to  crush  out  with  an  iron-hand  the  army-worm,  if  it  were 
devastating  the  wheat  of  a  field  by  which  he  is  passing  ?  *  •  * 

,4  Is  not  popular  government  involved  ?  Assuredly ;  but  Europe  has  decided 
already  that  popular  government  is  not  good ;  equally  it  has  decided  that  cotton 
is  good.  •  »  •  * 

"  If  the  Union,  with  Slavery  in  it,  is  regained,  all  will  know  that  it  is  but  the 
lull  of  the  volcano. 

"  The  intrenchments  about  Washington  may  be  very  complete,  but  mark  this : 
Washington  is  not  safe  until  a  black  minister  can  be  received  there  T 

The  Dbift  of  the  War. — This  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  twenty 
pages,  in  which  is  re-published  a  series  of  quite  able  papers  on 
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subjects  pertaining  to  the  war,  written  by  Edward  Buck,  Esq., 
for  the  Boston  Transcript,  in  which  journal  they  originally  ap- 
peared. The  views  presented,  of  public  affairs,  are  in  the  main 
sound ;  the  reasoning  is  cogent  and  convincing,  and  the  style  is 
clear  and  forcible,  with  occasional  touches  of  humor,  which  well 
set  off  the  insane  folly  of  the  Southern  rebels,  and  the  too  pre- 
mature triumphing  of  our  trans- Atlantic  evil  wishers.  As  a  spec- 
imen of  this  last  we  make  the  following  quotations : — 

"  Are  we  going  to  Die  f — A  doctor  of  the  Allison  family,  who  has  attended 
many  sick  nations,  gives  out,  in  the  English  newspapers,  that  we  are  going  to 
die.  He  has  assumed  the  office  of  International  Coroner,  and  published  a  post, 
mortem  examination  in  advance:  Departed  this  life,  yi  1861,  without  the  hope  of 
a  glorious  resurrection,  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
her  age.  The  unhappy  deceased,  he  adds,  came  to  her  end  by  Negro  Slavery :  a 
disease  of  which  she  might  have  been  cured  by  taking,  in  season,  his  invaluable 
cordials.  Then  follows  an  undertaker's  notice  to  surviving  friends,  implying  a 
cheap  funeral,  without  refreshments.  In  a  short  time,  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have 
the  effects  of  the  United  States  given  over  to  John  Bull,  the  only  blood  relation 
of  the  deceased. 

"  Not  so  fast,  Doctor.  Did  not  Mr.  Bull  go  through  his  great  reformation 
sickness  in  the  sixteenth  century  safely  ?  When  it  came  to  his  Reform  Bill  sick- 
ness, in  1832,  it  was  given  out  that  he  was  going  to  die  of  it;  yet  ho  was  never 
in  better  health. 

"But,  Doctor,  be  not  unhappy ;  'we  shall  not  die,  but  live/  Has  it  come  to 
this,  that  France,  with  the  delirium  tremens  since  1800,  is  not  dead  yet;  that 
Turkey,  with  polygamy  and  Mahommedanism  since  1600,  still  lives;  that  Italy, 
deadly  sick  with  popery  and  despotism,  is  getting  better  of  her  ailment ;  but  the 
United  States  must  needs  die  of  that  meanest  of  aU  diseases,  negro  slavery  t  The 
common  death-bearers  to  nations  have  something  to  recommend  them — some 
show  of  antiquity  and  splendor— some  pretence  of  religion — something  magnifi- 
cent done  in  the  past  or  promised  in  the  future ;  but  to  die  of  African  slavery  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  most  contemptible  of  all  exits  for  a  nation ;  it  is 
to  have  a  more  disgraceful  ending  than  that  Herod  who  was  eaten  up  of  worms 
while  conceiving  himself  a  god." 

"  Stephens* 8  National  Pile  Driver. — After  thirty  years'  toil,  certain  Southern 
statesmen  have  invented  a  machine  for  which  they  expect  immortal  fame.  Ste- 
pltene'e  National  Pile  Driver  is  intended  to  put  Sambo  and  others  effectually 
under  the  mud,  in  order  that  'the  splendid  fabric  of  modern  civilization'  may 
rest  securely  upon  their  heads ;  and  the  people  are  expected  to  adopt  this  substi- 
tute for  the  worn-out  Constitution  of  the  United  States.— 29  De  Bote,  151. 

"  In  the  history  of  despotisms  there  always  comes  this  emergency  for  a  pile 
driver;  when  all  hands  must  lend  their  aid  in  raising  the  weight,  steadying  the 
machine,  and  keeping  the  victim  in  his  place. 

"  The  secession  leaders  see,  with  great  sagacity,  that  the  peaceful  stages  are 
all  passed,  and  it  is  now  or  never  time  to  exhibit  the  machine,  work  it,  and  fight 
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for  it  They  have  gone  through  the  preliminary  stage,  where,  as  a  domestic  in- 
stitution, they  modestly  asked  to  retain  their  inherited  form  of  labor  till  they 
could  rid  themselves  of  it  They  have  gone  through  the  toil  of  carrying  back 
the  Southern  mind  to  a  condition  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  not  to  be  found 
thirty  years  ago ;  using,  in  this  wretched  toil,  compromises  as  popes  use  decre- 
tals, when  reformation  is  to  be  checked  or  despotism  advanced.  And  now  they 
are  ready  (cajolery,  diplomacy,  and  compromise  being  all  ended),  to  fight  and  die 
for  the  new  machine." 

The  Rebellion  :  Its  Latent  Causes  and  True  Significance. 
— We  have  referred,  on  several  former  occasions,  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  "  War  publications  "  of  Mr.  James  G.  Gregory  of  New- 
York.  A  new  publication  of  his  is  now  before  us,  containing  a 
series  of  letters,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  "  to  a  friend 
abroad,"  which,  we  are  sure,  will  serve  a  very  excellent  purpose 
at  home.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  truer  or  a  more  ele- 
vated patriotism  than  among  a  very  large  class  of  gentlemen 
throughout  the  North  who  have  never  been  identified  at  all  with 
party  politics,  and  have  been  known  only  as  devoted  to  literary  or 
professional  pursuits.  It  is  cheering  now  to  find  such  men  every- 
where, as  the  result  of  their  independent  investigation  and  re- 
flection, uniting  in  the  expression  of  substantially  the  same  views 
with  regard  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Southern  rebellion. 
Mr.  Tuckerman  is  one  of  the  class  to  which  we  refer.  Some  as- 
pects of  the  condition  of  things  at  the  South  wo  have  never  seen 
so  well  described ;  and  there  is,  throughout,  a  freshness  of  style  and 
a  vigor  of  thought  which  make  his  letters  very  readable,  and  well 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 

Lloyd's  Militaey  Maps. — We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
again  to  the  series  of  steel  plate  maps  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Lloyd  of 
New  York  is  publishing.  They  are  of  the  different  Southern 
States  to  which  the  public  attention  is  just  now  directed  as  the 
seats  of  war,  and  exactly  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are  desirous 
of  tracing  the  movements  of  the  opposing  armies.  They  have 
been  prepared  with  great  care  and  expense,  are  well  engraved  and 
cheap,  and  are  printed  in  sheets  which  can  be  tacked  up  as  wall 
maps.  There  are  in  the  series  a  large  colored  map  of  all  the 
Southern  States,  three  feet  by  four,  of  which  the  price  is  50  cts.; 
the  official  map  of  Virginia,  two  feet  and  a  half  by  four,  price 
$1.00 ;  and  the  official  map  of  Missouri,  three  feet  square,  price  25 
cts.,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  will  send  them  by  mail, 
post-paid,  to  any  address.    Postage  stamps  not  received. 
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OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 

On  the  basis  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 

GERMAN  CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

MAPS  AND  NUMEROUS  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Published  in  Parts  at  15  cents  each,  and  in  vols,  of  nbout  825  pages,  price  $3. 

|3f  Vol.  Ill  just  issued. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  has  received  many  highly  commendatory  notices 

from  the  first  scholars  of  our  country,  such  as 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  J  arid  Sparks,  LL.  D., 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Harsh, 

Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  Harvard  University. 

Prof.  B.  Silliman,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  R.  Sheltox  Mackenzie, 

Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant, 

Rev.  Dr.  Huntingdon,  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood, 

Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  and  many  others. 

II. 

McCLELLAll'S  ARMIES  OF  EUROPE. 

THE  ARMIES  OF  EUROPE;  comprising  descriptions  in  detail  of  the  Military 
Systems  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia.    Adapt- 
ing their  advantages  to  all  arms  of  the  United  States  Service.    Embodying' 
the  Report  of  Observations  in  Europe  during  the  Crimean  war,  as  Military 
Commissioner  from  the  United  States  Government  in  1855-56.    By  Geo.  b. 
McClellan,  Major  General  U.  S.  A.    Originally  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Department,  by  order  of  Congress.    1  vol.  8vo.    Illustrated  with 
a  fine  steel  Portrait  and  several  hundred  engravings.    $8.50. 
•'  Of  the  publications  occasioned  by  the  crisis,  doubtless  the  most  important 
is  the  re  issue,  in  a  form  adapted  to  general  circulation,  of  the  great  report  on 
the  armies  of  Europe  of  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States."— Tike  Methodist. 

u  The  work  contains  all  that  vast  body  of  detailed  information  pertaining  to 
the  equipment,  direction,  and  care  of  our  Military  forces,  which  is  actually  in- 
dispensable to  every  officer  in  the  army,  and  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
every  private  in  the  ranks." — Boston  Transcript. 

III. 

MACLEOD'*  SURGERY  OF  THE  CRIME  AM  WAR. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds.    By  George  H.  B.  Macleod, 
[See  next  page.] 
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M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  8.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital  in  Camp  before  Sebasto- 
pol.  Lecturer  on  Military  Surgery  in  Andersons  University,  Glasgow,  etc., 
etc.    One  vol.  12mo.    $1.50. 

From  Surgeon  General  Henry  H.  Smith. 

Msaaas.  J.  B.  Liptinoott  4  Co. : — 
"I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of'Macleod's  Surgery/  as  published  by  von. 
" "    -     ...  .  -  .-  loftheT 


With  the  English  edition  I  am  very  familiar,  and  regard  it 
modern  works  on  Military  Surgery.  « Its  re-publication,  at  the  present  moment, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  for  our  Army  Surgeons,  all  of  whom  should  have  it 
Very  truly,  yours,  HENRY  H.  SMITH. 

IY.  ' 
johuni'S  art  of  war. 

[raacxs  na  l'art  de  la  guwrk.]  . 

SUMMARY  OF  TUE  ART  OF  WAR;  or,  a  New  Analytical  Compend  of  the 
Principal  Combinations  of  Strategy,  Grand  Tactics,  and  Military  Policy.  By 
Baron  de  Jomini,  GeneraMn-chief,  Aide-de-Camp  General  to  the  Emperor  uf 
Russia.  A  new  and  accurate  translation,  from  the  last  Paris  edition,  (just 
published),  by  Lieut.  William  P.  Craighill,  of  the  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  First  Lieut  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.    [Nearly  ready]. 

SUMMARY  Or  CONTENTS. 

Chap.  I.— Policy  of  War.  II.  Military  Policy  or  the  Philosophy  of  War. 
III.  Strategy.  IV.  Grand  Tactics  and  Battles.  V.  Of  Different  mixed 
Operations  which  participate  at  the  same  time  of  Strategy  and  Tactics. 
VI.  Logistics,  or  the  Practical  art  of  moving  Armies.  Yl  I.  The  Formation 
and  Employment  of  Troops  for  Combat.  Conclusion.  Sufpxbmsst. 
Afpbstdiges. 

V. 

CWTHRIE'S  SURGERY  OF  WAR. 

COMMENTARIKS  ONT  THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  PORTUGAL, 
SPAIN,  FRANCE.  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS,  from  the  battle  of  Rolica, 
in  1808,  to  that  of  Waterloo,  in  1815,  with  additions  relating  to  those  in  the 
Crimea,  in  1854-55 ;  showing  the  improvements  made  during  and  since  that 
period  in  the  great  art  and  science  of  Surgery  on  all  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate.    By  G.  J.  Guthrie,  F.  R.  8.    One  voL  12mo.    [Nearly  ready], 

VI. 

1EW  ORDJA1VCE  MANUAL. 

THE  ORDNANCE  MANUAL,  for  the  use  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
others.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  Third  Edi- 
tion. 1  voL  demi-8vo.  Fully  illustrated.  $2.60. 
CONTENTS.— Chap.  I.  Ordnance  II.  Shot  and  Shell.  III.  Artillery  Car- 
riages. IV.  Machines,  etc.,  for  Siege  and  Garrison  Service.  V.  Artillery 
Implements  and  Equipments.  Vi.  Artillery  Harness  and  Cavalry  Equip- 
ments. VII.  Paints,  Lackers,  etc.  VIII.  Small  Arms.  Swords,  and  Accou- 
trements. IX.  Gunpowder,  Lightning-Rods.  X.  Ammunition  of  all  kinds. 
Fireworks.  XI.  Equipment  of  Batteries  for  Field,  Siege,  and  Garrison 
Service.  XII.  Mechanical  Manoeuvres.  XUf.  Artillery  Practice,  Ranges, 
'  Penetration,  etc.  XIV.  Materials,  Strength  of  Materials.  XV.  Miscellane- 
ous Information,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Physical  Data,  Mathemat- 
ical Formula),  Ballistics.  Tables,  etc. 

This  most  valuable  work  to  persons  engaged  in  the  military  service  and  in 
the  preparation  of  any  of  the  various  military  supplies,  (the-  construction  of 
which  is  given  in  minute  detail),  will  also  prove  useful  to  mechanics  generally 
for  the  valuable  tables  and  miscellaneous  information  which  it  contains. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

Philadelphia. 
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Article  I— BUCKLE'S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

History  of  Civilization.    By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.    2  Vols. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1861.   8vo.  pp.  677,  476. 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in  England  is  a  specimen 
work  of  the  best  and  worst  results  of  modern  science.  Its 
high  generalizations,  its  manyx  indubitable  and  far-reaching 
principles,  its  broad  and  often  careful  comparison  of  facts,  and 
its  connection  of  these  in  causal  relations  opening  up  civili- 
zation in  its  effective  forces,  constitute  it  a  work  of  great  labor 
.  and  value.  *• 

So  fortuitous  has  the  action  of  man  seemed,  so  accidental  in 
its  governing  circumstances,  that  not  till  science  had  gained 
confidence  and  experience  in  departments  more  obviously  sub- 
ject to  law,  did  it  dare  to  advance  upon  history,  or  was  it  able 
to  displace  narrative  with  philosophy,  the  naked  connections 
of  time  with  the  sequence  of  events  issuing  in  order  from 
known  causes.  In  this  field,  Buckle  has  labored  with  great 
boldness  and  yet  greater  diligence,  and  the  results  are  such  as 
to  enable  him  justly  to  magnify  the  work  in  hand,  to  invite  to 
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its  completion  sound  and  patient  science,  and  to  commend  his 
own  efforts  to  the  candor  of  an  appreciative  criticism. 

This  book  in  its  spirit  belongs  to  that  Positive  Philosophy 
which  finds  a  distinguished  advocate  in  Comte.  Let  us 
not  underrate  the  value  of  this  positive  method.  In  what 
it  accepts,  it  commands  our  respect,  in  what  it  scornfully  re- 
fuses, it  provokes  our  scorn.  The  physical  bias,  which  thought 
early  received  in  England,  and  later  in  France,  while  it  has 
been  the  source  of  most  manifest  external  advantages  and  a 
quickened  civilization,  has  also  occasioned,  by  its  inadequate 
and  partial  tendency,  not  merely  an  oversight,  but  an  absolute 
denial  of  important  mental  phenomena,  and  a  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  all  questions  and  investigations  not  immediately 
within  its  own  prescribed  path.  This  positive  spirit  has  much 
of  the  dogmatism  which  it  ostentatiously  despises,  arrogates  to 
itself  the  term  science,  and  attributes  modern  civilization  to  its 
own  efforts.  It  would  be  foolish,  because  annoyed  by  these  ex- 
travagant claims,  to  underrate  our  indebtedness  to  its  patient 
investigations  of  physical  forces.  While  many  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  modern  civilization  are  obviously  due  to  this  spirit, 
not  all  that  is  best  and  most  potent  in  the  present  is  referable 
to  this  method,  and  much  that  is  barren  and  degrading  has  ac- 
companied its  too  broad  and  exclusive  application.  Matter  has 
overpowered  mind,  and  the  methods  and  principles  applicable 
in  the  investigation  of  the  first  have  been  unphilosophically 
carried  over  to  the  second.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  sub- 
ject mind  to  the  same  species  of  causation  which  reigns  in 
matter,  and  the  peculiar  powers,  by  which  it  rises  above  the 
sphere  of  the  strictly  natural,  have  thereby  been  either  de- 
graded, denied,  or  overlooked.  Nothing  can  be  looked  for  in 
the  higher  department  of  mental  philosophy  from  a  method 
which  makes  physical  truth  the  complete  type  of  knowledge, 
and  sneeringly  groups  all  beyond  under  the  now  opprobrious 
title  of  mataphysical;  or,  if  this  fails  to  fill  the  measure  of  its 
acrimony,  characterizes  the  obnoxious  inquiry  as  theological. 

The  effect  of  such  a  method  on  religion  is  most  obvious  and 
inevitable.  While  theology  has  nothing  to  fear  from  natural 
science,  and  is,  at  times,  signally  strengthened  by  it,  its  most 
needful  auxiliary  is  correct,  mental  philosophy.     All  that  sub- 
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ordinates  man  to  nature,  or  weakens  the  spiritual  element,  will 
quickly  show  itself  in  religious  faith,  banishing  what  is  dis- 
tinctly supernatural  and  redemptive,  and  rapidly  narrowing  it 
down  to  the  dead  formula  of  physical  law.  The  God  of  the 
Bible  will  be  rejected,  and  his  place  left  vacant,  or  supplied 
by  the  god  of  science,  who  is  little  more  than  the  last  of  its 
generalizations. 

Now  this  is  the  result,  not  of  just,  but  of  one-sided  and  so 
far  delusive  science.  Man  is  not  bound  to  nature,  nor  meas- 
ured by  nature.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  religion,  and  a  phi- 
losophy that  does  not  broadly  recognize  it,  of  inherent  neces- 
sity, becomes  irreligious.  How  can  such  a  method  as  develops 
itself  in  Darwin's  work  On  the  Origin  of  Species,  fail  to  be  ir- 
religious,— a  method  which  systematically  rejects  everything 
but  physical  causation,  and  grafts  man  with  all  his  high  ca- 
pabilities on  the  stock  of  natural  forces,  which  have  gone 
before  him?  Man  so  rooted  in  earth,  growing  out  of  the 
earth  and  fed  on  the  earth,  can  neither  require  nor  find  that 
spiritual  element,  that  supernatural  aliment  which  Christianity 
furnishes.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  this  spirit.  There,  all  is  intervention,  suspension,  the 
use  of  the  lower  by  the  higher ;  here,  all  is  law,  inexorable, 
universal,  not  less  for  the  higher  than  for  the  lower.  Every 
personal  element  is  driven  back  to  the  remotest  points  or  ut- 
terly excluded. 

No  such  philosophy  can  breathe  freely  or  move  unconstrain- 
edly  till  it  has  learned  either  to  forget  or  despise  revelation, 
and  we  frequently  find  in  this  class  of  writers  a  complete  over- 
sight of  the  real  or  apparent  conflict  of  their  theories  with  in- 
spiration. They  are  checked  no  more  by  Scripture  records 
than  by  pagan  mythologies. 

To  this  school  of  philosophy  Buckle  evidently  belongs,  both 
by  his  excellencies  and  his  faults.  We  find  in  him,  indeed,  a 
liberal  and  just  estimation  of  intellectual  forces,  yet,  in  the 
same  connection,  that  systematic  depreciation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious influences  which  marks  his  relations. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  chapters  is  that  on  "  The  influ- 
ence exercised  by  physical  laws  over  the  organization  of 
society,  and  over  the  character  of  individuals."    Yet,  the  facts 
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here  established  plainly  point,  we  think,  to  the  necessity  of  a 
moral  force  wherewith  to  meet  and  rule  external  tendencies — 
a  force  whereby  man  in  all  climates  and  conditions  is  made  the 
master,  and  not  the  slave,  of  nature.  Undoubtedly,  the  easy 
conditions  of  mere  life,  and  the  consequent  abundance  and  sub* 
sequent  depression  of  life  on  such  a  soil  and  in  such  a  climate 
as  those  of  India,  render  the  conflict  between  man  and  exter- 
nal physical  forces  more  severe  and  adverse  to  the  former,  than 
in  Europe ;  yet,  there  are  latent  moral  forces  in  man  which, 
fully  developed,  will  not  merely  resist  this  prolific  and  overaw- 
ing power  of  nature,  but  find  their  advantage  in  it.  Man  is 
first  his  own  slave,  and  then  the  slave  of  the  world.  A  fallen 
monarch  becomes  even  more  abject  than  his  former  subjects. 

Amid  the  excellencies  of  this  discussion,  we  miss  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  latent  energy  of  moral  manhood.  This  is  not  to  us 
a  word  or  a  phantom,  but  a  fact,  rare  it  may  be,  yet  as  effective 
and  startling  when  it  does  appear  as  the  most  demonstrative 
natural  law. 

While  speaking  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  cannot  omit 
the  fullness  with  which  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution 
are  traced,  and  still  more  the  able  treatment  of  the  protective 
system. 

The  relation  of  government  to  civilization,  we  apprehend, 
is  rightly  rendered.  Because  a  good  government  is  an  early 
fruit  and  first  requisite  of  civilization,  much  more  has  been 
ascribed  to  its  influence,  and  a  stricter  dependence  upon  it 
by  the  people  been  thought  to  exist,  than  the  facts  in  the 
case  show.  Good  government  is  less  an  antecedent  than  a 
consequent  of  progress ;  less  an  efficient  than  a  final  cause. 
Its  office  is  rather  to  conserve  what  has  been  wrought  out  and 
intrusted  to  it,  than  to  enlarge  it.  It  is  even  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  often  be  able  to  recognize  and  favor  the  legit- 
imate expression  of  the  great  principles  incorporated  in  it. 
Civil  institutions  have  rarely  sufficient  elasticity  to  suffer  the 
needful  growth  of  liberty.  The  duty  assigned  them  is  so  habit- 
ually that  of  stern  maintenance  of  constitutional  law,  that 
they  are  seldom  prepared  for  the  new  issues  of  time,  or  possess 
that  greatness  which,  without  predilection,  adjudicates  between 

e  old  and  the  new.     Almost  all  progress  has  the  necessity  of 
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revolution  forced  upon  it  by  the  resistance  of  government. 
Indeed,  a  certain  measure  of  resistance  must  ever  belong  to  an 
authority  which  would  sustain  itself,  and  thrust  back  fickle 
changes,  till  they  are  resolved  into  irrepressible  principles. 
Barely  will  there  be  found  in  any  government  that  strange 
wisdom  which  seizes  the  right  moment  to  pass  from  resistance 
to  concession  ;  which  pushes  reform  to  its  proof,  and  then  ac- 
cepts it 

But,  above  all,  has  government  been  over-estimated  in  the 
amount  that  has  been  entrusted  to  it,  and  expected  from  it. 
Religion,  literature,  commerce,  the  mechanical  arts,  have  been 
regarded  as  the  foundlings  of  government.  Nothing  could 
prosper  save  in  the  sunshine  of  its  patronage.  The  people, 
unable  to  guide  themselves  or  watch  over  their  own  interests, 
were  in  helpless  dependence,  to  be  sheltered  under  its  pro- 
tection, and  led  in  and  out  like  a  flock.  This  whole  notion  of 
the  extended  and  parental  function  of  the  ruler,  of  a  king,  as 
the  father  of  his  people,  sprang  from  the  ignorance  and  con- 
sequent weakness  of  subjects.  Civilization  shows  itself  in- 
stantly in  a  resumption  of  power  by  those  to  whom  it  belongs. 
The  people  have  thus  become  the  source  of  religion  and  of 
literature,  and  their  uncurbed  enterprise,  the  ruling  power  of 
commerce.  The  ruler  is  now  a  public  servant,  doing  that,  and 
that  only,  which  the  people  leave  to  him  or  lay  upon  him.  So 
far  as  community  is  organic  by  natural  laws,  by  inherent 
forces,  the  meddling  spirit  of  government  is  suppressed,  and 
those  labors  alone  left  it  which,  by  necessity,  fall  to  civil  law. 
Thus,  more  and  more,  the  truth  is  recognized,  that  that  is  the 
best  government  which  is  content  to  supplement  natural  forces, 
and  preserve  the  conditions  of  their  freest  action.  Thus,  in 
religion,  faith  becomes  all  that  it  can  religiously  be,  the  faith 
of  the  individual.  In  art  and  literature,  a  free,  catholic,  and 
creative  spirit  is  received,  whence  alone  it  can  be  fully  received, 
from  human  nature,  opened  up  in  the  diverse  and  multitudi- 
nous life  of  man.  Composition  thus  escapes  the  private  stamp, 
which  the  patronage  of  a  class  is  wont  to  affix,  and  becomes 
strictly  literature,  the  voice  of  man  to  man.  In  mechanical 
and  commercial  enterprise,  the  power  of  private  interest  is  left 
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to  expend,  unembarrassed,  its  fall  force,  and  government  sinks 
to  an  instrument,  one  among  the  many  institutions  of  a  civil- 
ized people. 

We  now  pass  to  some  of  the  faults  of  the  work  before  us, — 
faults  which  it  shares  with  the  Positive  Philosophy,  to  which, 
in  spirit  at  least,  it  belongs.  The  tendency  to  materialism,  if 
nowhere  avowed,  is  at  many  points  present.  It  shows  itself  in 
the  use  of  the  terms,  theological  and  metaphysical,  in  a  mean- 
ing akin  to  that  in  which  they  are  employed  by  Comte.  The 
last  designates  all  that  is  wild  and  futile  in  theory,  and  the 
first  all  that  is  credulous  and  fanciful  in  belief.  The  one  covers 
those  superstitions  which,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  make  up 
the  religion  of  the  world  ;  the  other,  those  speculations  which 
make  up  its  philosophy. 

Thus,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is 
assigned  to  theology,  and  that  of  free  will  to  philosophy,  and 
both  set  aside  as  beyond  the  province  of  knowledge.  The 
ground  being  thus  cleared,  neither  the  will  of  God  or  of 
man  opposing  any  farther  obstacle,  the  author  is  ready  to 
occupy  the  vacant  field  with  immediate,  efficient  causes, 
reaching  with  the  certainty  of  natural  forces  all  the  events  of 
history.  The  possibility  of  such  an  effort  is  rendered  farther 
probable  by  the  statistics  of  murder,  suicide,  and  marriage ; 
each  of  these  exhibit  a  regularity  which  indicates  settled  causa- 
tion. Thence  it  is  "  inferred  that  the  good  actions  of  men, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their  bad  ones,  vary  in 
the  same  manner,  and  are  the  result  of  large  general  causes, 
•working  upon  the  aggregate  of  society  without  regard  to  the 
volition  of  particular  men." 

So  easy  is  it  to  disprove  liberty.  This  class  of  philosophers 
always  make  short  work  with  their  opponents.  They  seem  to 
think  them  ghostly  phantoms  of  a  buried  past,  that  vanish  at  a 
look. 

We  will  not  linger  on  the  many  provocative  points  of  this 
first  chapter.  Its  unsafe  and  rapid  method  is  sufficiently  shown 
in  the  fact,  that  free  will  is  set  aside  by  invalidating  conscious- 
ness. As  this  is  a  pretty  broad  condition  or  foundation  of 
knowledge,  it  is  possible  that  even  positive  science  may  be  in- 
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volved  in  its  overthrow.  A  philosophy  that  plucks  down  this 
pillar  of  the  temple,  faith  in  our  own  faculties,  should  first  make 
up  its  mind  to  perish  in  the  ruins. 

We  turn  to  "  The  comparison  of  moral  and  intellectual  laws 
in  their  effect  on  society," — a  discussion  in  which  the  faults  of 
the  work  appear  in  their  most  glowing  form.  The  intellect  is 
made,  not  merely  the  chief,  but  almost  the  sole,  cause  of  pro- 
gress. The  principle  argument  by  which  this  conclusion  is 
reached  admits  of  a  concise  statement.  Progress  is  a  variable 
effect.  There  are  two  elements  in  man  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
ferred, the  moral  and  the  intellectual.  The  first  has  remained 
stationary :  "  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  which  has  un- 
dergone so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral 
systems  are  composed.  To  do  good  to  others  ;  to  sacrifice  for 
their  benefit  your  own  wishes  ;  to  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self;  to  forgive  your  enemies;  to  honor  your  parents ;  to  re- 
spect those  who  are  set  over  you  ;  these  and  a  few  others  are 
the  sole  essentials  of  morals.  But  they  have  been  known  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been  added  to 
them."  The  second  has  been  constantly  changing,  and  to  this, 
the  variable  cause  alone,  therefore,  can  be  referred  the  variable 
effect. 

If  w6  were  not  fearful  of  falling  into  that  class  of  credulous 
theologians  and  misty  metaphysicians  that  have  just  been  brow- 
beaten, we  should  certainly  be  startled  both  by  this  assertion 
and  argument.  The  teacher,  however,  of  a  new  philosophy  re- 
quires some  boldness.  A  soldier  that  clears  the  way  with  a 
broad  sword  must  do  some  rough  dissecting,  and  it  cannot  be 
possible  that  our  practical  philosopher,  who  always  inquires 
what  is  found,  and  never  predicts  what  will  be  found,  is  about 
to  build  his  whole  structure  on  a  naked  theory,  a  bare  hypothe- 
sis, sustained  by  an  assertion  and  a  deduction  alike  false.  We 
had  a  right  to  expect  something  better  from  one  who  had  thrown 
down  so  much  to  make  way  for  his  own  structure.  Yet,  does 
not  that  same  blind  hardihood,  which  makes  destruction  easy, 
render  a  careful  construction  difficult  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  is  no  preparation  for  faith  either  in  one's 
methods  or  results,  that  he  himself  has  found  little  valuable, 
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little  trustworthy  in  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Some 
men  contribute  much,  no  man  contributes  all ;  the  race  amass 
together  their  common  inheritance  of  knowledge. 

Let  us  weigh  the  premises  of  a  conclusion  so  fundamental. 
The  assertion,  though  broadly  made,  is  in  its  spirit  and  effect 
utterly  false.  The  truth  which  it  contains  is  exceedingly  re- 
stricted  and  partial.  That  some  or  all  of  these  precepts  may 
be  found  in  "  pagan  authors,"  is  a  fact  much  too  narrow  to  sus- 
tain the  above  statement ;  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
logic  of  an  author  who,  on  this  ground,  says  :  "  The  assertion 
that  Christianity  communicated  to  men  moral  truths  previously 
unknown,  argues  either  gross  ignorance  or  willful  fraud." 

Having  gathered  together  with  liberal  interpretation  the 
scattered  precepts  of  the  whole  pagan  world,  known  in  their 
completeness  and  relations  to  none,  and  singly  to  very  few,  is 
it  possible  to  oppose  this  partial  and  fragmentary  knowledge  to 
a  system  which  combines  them  all,  gives  them  totally  new  re- 
lations and  sanctions,  and  publishes  them  everywhere?  We 
might,  with  the  same  justice,  oppose  to  modern  invention  the 
blind  hints  which  we  find  concerning  them  in  Roger  Bacon. 
There  is  no  proof  that  there  has  ever  been  a  single  man  to 
whom  these  precepts,  as  combined,  related  and  vitalized  by 
Christianity,  would  not  have  presented  a  wholly  new  system, 
on  every  side  surpassing  his  own  ;  while  the  recognition  by  the 
great  mass  of  men  of  these  obligations  is  limited  to,  and  de- 
pendent on,  Christianity.  No  such  morality  as  that  contained 
in  these  principles  is  or  has  been  current,  ruling  the  lives  of 
men,  aside  from  a  Christian  faith.  The  principles  of  equality 
and  universal  love,  if  seen  at  all,  will  remain  most  barren 
of  results,  till  their  true  foundation  is  recognized  in  our  com- 
mon relations  to  God,  and  therein  is  found  their  available  im- 
pulse. The  assertion,  then,  that  Christianity  brought  nothing 
new  is  not  true  as  to  any  individual,  and  has  no  approximation 
to%  truth,  when  reference  is  had  to  man,  to  the  mass  of  men. 
Precepts  of  fragmentary  morality  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
pagan  world  as  signally  fail  to  make  the  Christian  system,  as 
the  facts  of  Chaldean  astrology  to  endure  comparison  with  the 
similar  facts  of  Newtonian   astronomy,  or  as  the  uncurrent 
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knowledge  of  that  time  to  equal  the  popular  information  of  to- 
day. 

No  more  just  is  the  assertion,  that  moral  dogmas  have  suf- 
fered no  change.  Morality  always  and  everywhere  has  been 
chiefly  dependent  on  religion  for  its  sanctions,  and,  therefore, 
as  a  power  in  the  world,  it  has  been  just  as  changeable  as  relig- 
ion. Moral  science,  also,  as  a  detached  science,  has  not  been 
stationary.  Its  precepts  have,  indeed,  been  more  full  and  just 
than  its  theories,  but  the  precept  must  always  suffer  in  its  au- 
thority, when  sustained  by  an  inadequate  theory,  such  as  that  of 
utility.  Now  the  relation  of  morality  to  man's  nature,  its  in- 
herent authority  and  relative  value,  have  by  no  means  been  sta- 
tionary topics — the  farthest  from  it.  Pure  morality,  in  its  in- 
ternal sanctions,  has  received  much  additional  light,  and  waits 
to  receive  more,  as  long  as  man's  nature  and  his  social  relations 
remain  a  subject  of  investigation. 

Nor,  if  we  grant  the  assertion  on  which  it  rests,  is  the  argu- 
ment just.  These  doctrines,  however  complete  in  themselves, 
have  not  been  generally  known  or  enforced  in  their  practical 
and  religious  sanctions.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  a  doctrine 
has  been  stationary,  unless  we  can  add  that  its  dissemination 
has  been  complete  in  all  periods.  An  old  truth,  newly  pro- 
claimed, may  be  a  most  potent  force  in  civilization.  Such  a 
force  has  Christian  morality  again  and  again  been.  Just  here 
is  developed  the  peculiar  power  of  Christian  truth.  Unlike 
those  faiths  that  have  swept  as  a  whirlwind  over  the  earth,  and 
then  become  either  stationary  or  retrograde,  it  has  waited  the 
fullness  of  time,  and  secured  to  itself  a  new  impulse  when  it 
seemed  least  to  promise  it.  A  living  thing,  it  has  endured  the 
winter,  and  returned  to  its  growth  amid  the  vital  forces  of  every 
spring. 

In  the  argument  urged  by- Buckle,  the  moral  stands  opposed 
to  the  intellectual,  and,  therefore,  includes  the  religious  element. 
The  tendency  which  it  is  intended  to  characterize  and  censure 
by  the  term  metaphysical,  as  used  in  Positive  Philosophy,  is, 
we  suppose,  that  which  substitutes  speculation  for  observation, 
a  theory  anticipating  the  facts  for  an  induction  carefully  estab- 
lished on  facts.    Now,  where  can  be  found  a  better  illustration 
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of  the  very  method  60  censured,  than  this  exclusion  of  the 
moral  element  at  the  very  outset  of  an  investigation  of  the 
forces  of  civilization,  on  the  ground  of  an  ill-founded  a  priori 
argument,  that  such  a  force  is  not  variable,  and  cannot  be  effec- 
tive. We  add  this  as  another  proof,  that  censuring  a  particu- 
lar fault  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  the  critic  him- 
self has  escaped  the  error.  All  the  facts  of  history,  in  which 
we  everywhere  see  the  moral  element  strongly  at  work,  are 
overridden  by  an  alleged  impossibility.  Indeed,  the  author 
has  not  reserved  ground  enough  to  justify  the  censure  which 
he  afterward  bestows  upon  religious  influence.  If  moral  forces 
are  an  exhausted  element,  powerless  for  good,  it  would  seem 
but  fair  to  dismiss  them  as  also  powerless  for  evil. 

Since  the  author  has  himself  set  us  the  example  of  arguing 
from  the  nature  of  the  forces  at  work,  we  may,  without  censure, 
pursue  this  metaphysical  inquiry  a  little  further,  and  see  if  the 
intellect  can  be  the  chief,  the  almost  sole  element  of  progress. 
Knowledge  is  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  It  gives  scope  and 
facility  of  gratification  to  old  desires  rather  than  imparts  new 
ones.  Like  wealth,  it  is  a  species  of  power,  but  the  way  in 
which  the  power  shall  be  employed  must  depend  on  the  inhe- 
rent impulses  either  of  one's  physical,  social,  or  religious  nature. 
Casting  out  the  moral  element,  we  have  nothing  but  appetites 
and  passions  to  prompt  to  the  acquisition  or  use  of  knowledge. 
We  need  not  here  mention  the  love  of  knowledge  as  knowl- 
edge, nor  the  love  of  beauty,  since  these  are  efficient  motives 
with  but  few,  and  with  these  subsequent,  rather  than  prior,  to 
civilization.  We  have,  then,  as  impulse*  to  progress,  to  choose 
between  the  appetites  and  passions  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  moral  forces  of  our  nature.  Intellectual  culture  can 
do  nothing  but  lend  power  to  these  native  forces.  When  the 
choice  is  to  be  thus  distinctly  made  between  passion  and  moral 
power  as  elements  in  progress,  but  very  few  will  take  the  former. 
Appetite  is  ever  tending  to  that  excess,  that  luxury,  and  intem- 
perance, which  destroy  the  prosperity  industry  has  achieved. 
Nor  has  it  been  found  that  mere  prudence,  which  is  all  that  in- 
tellect alone  can  supply,  is  sufficient  to  curb  this  wayward  ten- 
dency.   Thus  is  it  with  passion.    Passion  can  alone  be  made 
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social,  genial,  benevolent,  under  moral  restraint.  Without  this 
restraint,  the  arrogance,  oppression,  and  consequent  conflict  of 
classes,  precipitate  revolution  and  ruin.  The  good  of  each  is 
only  sought  in  the  good  of  all  under  a  religious  motive.  If  the 
fact  that  the  highest  general  good  contains  the  highest  individ- 
ual good,  is  capable  of  proof  by  the  intellect,  no  such  proof  will 
exist,  or  secure  conviction,  till  civilization  already  exists,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  efficient  cause  of  that  civilization. 
Here  we  find  a  difficulty  which  belongs  to  most  of  the  motives 
springing  from  pure  intellect.  They  do  not  take  effect  till  the 
work  for  which  they  are  to  servfe  has  been  accomplished.  Un- 
like morality,  they  do  not  supply  a  force  which  reaches  one  in 
ignorance,  and  lifts  him  out  of  ignorance. 

All  the  discussions  which  follow  are  in  keeping  with  this 
early  disparagement  of  the  religious  element.  Passages,  like 
the  following,  mark,  froifl  time  to  time,  the  undercurrent  of 


"  After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  and  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do 
most  confidently  assert,  that  there  is  no  well  attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those  very  few  instances  where 
missionaries,  being  men  of  knowledge  as  well  as  piety,  have  familiarized  the  sav- 
age with  habits  of  thought,  and,  by  thus  stimulating  his  intellect,  have  prepared 
him  for  the  reception  of  those  religious  principles  which,  without  such  stimulus, 
he  could  never  have  understood.  It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a 
large  scale,  the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  effect  of  their  improvement,  not  the 
cause  of  it"    (p.  186.) 

"We  still  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  prayers  offered  up  in  our  churches 
for  dry  weather  or  for  wet  weather ;  a  superstition  which,  to  future  ages,  will  ap- 
pear as  childish  as  the  feeling  of  pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the 
presence  of  a  comet0    (p.  271.) 

"  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance  of 
•pinions  different  to  their  own."  "  The  Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part, 
more  tolerant  than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have  given  rise 
to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  iucreased  the  play  of  the  intellect,  and 
therefore  lessened  the  power  of  the  clergy."    (pp.  897,  398.) 

"  This  once  formidable  body  (speaking  of  the  clergy)  does  not  now  retain 
even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influence ;  its  resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its 
discussions  are  no  longer  studied,  and  the  business  of  the  country  continues 
to  be  conducted  without  regard  to  those  Interests  which,  only  a  few  generations 
ago,  were  considered  by  every  statesman  to  be  of  superior  importance."    (p.  298.) 

In  these  outstanding  passages  is  contained  the  spirit  of  the 
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book,  and  there  are  several  important  tendencies  manifested 
in  them. 

The  clergy  are  attacked  because  more  vulnerable  than  the 
system  which  they  uphold.  Often  very  faulty  in  the  form 
which  they  have  given  to  faith,  and  striven  to  maintain  for  it, 
they  always  suffer  censure  with  comparatively  little  violence 
to  our  religious  convictions,  and,  at  times,  with  a  sense  of 
justice  which  renders  the  rebuke  wholesome.  Many,  however, 
availing  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  this  human  side  of 
Christian  faith,  have  directed  indiscriminate  attacks  against 
the  clergy,  which,  in  their  spirit  and  practical  effect,  have  been 
aimed  at  religion  itself.  This  will  always  be  a  device  suc- 
cessfully employed,  the  more  successfully  because  of  its  partial 
truth. 

If  we  rightly  apprehend  the  spirit  of  the  present  work,  its 
bitterness  against  the  clergy  does  notarise  from  their  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  truths  committed  to  them,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  religious  power  of  which  they  are  the  exponents  is  an  un- 
welcome one,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  will  be  greatly 
weakened  or  utterly  overthrown  by  the  progress  of  civilization. 

We  have  no  zeal  to  defend  the  clergy.  In  some  directions, 
we  think  them  sadly  open  to  censure,  yet,  so  far  as  they  are  the 
depositaries  of  religion,  and  that  religious  force  which  is  the 
only  redemptive  element  in  the  world,  they  must  receive  the 
cordial  support  of  every  one  who  believes  in  a  salvation,  and 
waits  for  it.  If  the  clergy,  "  as  a  body,  are  more  intolerant 
than  other  men,"  this  intolerance  would  seem  to  be  due  to  that 
which  distinguishes  them  from  other  men,  their  religious  rela- 
tions. The  implication,  therefore,  of  this  assertion  is  that  the 
Christian  religion  tends  to  intolerance  in  the  offensive  and  ob- 
noxious use  of  that  word.  This  is  very  distinct  from  the  as- 
sertion, for  which  it  might  be  mistaken,  that  Christianity, 
partially  received  and  applied,  has  often  failed  to  overcome 
the  natural  intolerance  of  men,  and  lias  even  become  its  most 
cruel  instrument ;  or,  the  assertion,  that  the  very  depth  of  con- 
viction with  which  truth  is  accepted  tends  to  beget  a  bigoted  zeal 
for  it.  This  inherent  intolerance  of  the  religious  spirit  is  farther 
implied  in  refusing  to  recognize  an  obvious  difference  in  this 
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respect  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  attributing 
any  superiority  which  may  belong  to  the  latter  to  its  loss  of 
power.  If  this  be  true,  then  religion,  in  its  reform,  in  its  very 
growth,  and  higher  development,  is  at  heart  equally  relentless, 
equally  the  stern  antagonist  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  forever  the 
foe  of  civilization.  The  charge  brought  against  it  of  a  blind 
conservatism  is  no  idle  one.  The  action  of  those  through 
whom  religion  expresses  itself  is  not  merely  personal,  but  in- 
volves the  character  of  the  impulse  by  which  they  are  ani- 
mated. 

In  the  earlier  of  these  extracts,  there  is  again  seen  the  rela- 
tive importance  assigned  the  religious  element.  Prayer  is  ban- 
ished the  physical  world — and  as  the  author  attributes  to  the 
intellectual  world  the  same  rigidity  of  laws,  from  this  also — 
as  a  ridiculous  superstition  of  which  a  little  more  knowledge 
will  make  us  heartily  ashamed.  Missionary  labor,  so  far  as 
efficient,  is  said  to  owe  its  success  to  instruction,  and  not  to  any 
moral  power. 

This  almost  total  unbelief  in  man's  moral  nature,  and  con- 
sequent contempt  of  religious  influences,  and  hostility  to  them 
as  an  obstinate  and  disturbing  force,  is  the  radical  evil  of  the 
work.  Other  difficulties  find  their  root  in  this,  and  this  is  of 
so  fatal  a  character  as  to  make  a  laborious  and  often  most  in- 
structive work  fruitful  of  mischief. 

The  inexcusable  and  humiliating  errors,  into  which  the  Pos- 
itive Philosophy  at  once  falls,  are  but  a  just  retribution  of  the 
fool-hardy  spirit  with  which  its  disciples  despise  all  investiga- 
tions but  their  own,  and  the  self-confident  way  in  which  they 
reject  all  methods  in  philosophy,  which  are  not  the  counter- 
parts of  their  own.  They  despise  a  priori  reasoning,  and  yet 
no  argument  is  more  falsely  a  priori  than  that  by  which  they 
carry  the  laws  of  matter  into  mind,  and  affirm  that  the  last 
must  be  ruled  by  the  same  principles  as  the  first.  It  would 
seem  that  their  favorite  method  of  observation  might  prepare 
them  for  a  new  organum  when  passing  to  phenomena  so  pecu- 
liar as  those  of  mind.  Though  rejecting  the  new  conditions 
of  philosophy,  and  characterizing  as  metaphysical  all  those  in- 
vestigations which  serve  to  reveal  the  nature  and  relation  of 
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onr  mental  powers,  it  would  Btill  seem  that  they  might,  in  part, 
redeem  their  error  by  a  correct  interpretation  of  those  histori- 
cal facts  which  have  arisen  under  these  same  powers,  and 
which,  therefore,  exhibit  their  peculiar  character.  Hqre,  also, 
we  are  disappointed.  Having  first  determined,  by  a  most 
faulty  application  of  theory,  that  moral  forces  are  nugatory,  all 
facts  are  so  interpreted  as  to  sustain  the  idea.  Thus  they  com- 
mit at  once,  in  their  most  willful  and  fatal  form,  all  the  errors 
assigned  to  their  opponents. 

So  many  are  the  forces  which  affect  a  single  action,  so  much 
is  it  involved  in,  and  modified  by,  cotemporary  events,  that,  in 
no  department  is  misinterpretation  so  easy  as  in  history.  Not- 
withstanding this  facility,  it  is  certainly  not  an  easy  task  to 
show  that  religion  has  exerted  a  secondary  and  unimportant 
influence  in  the  world,  or  that  Christianity  has  not  been  an 
efficient  cause  of  modern  civilization.  The  last  point  is  the 
one  on  which  we  choose  to  linger. 

An  element  in  making  up  our  judgment  of  Christianity,  is 
the  influence  it  has  actually  exerted  in  past  centuries.  An 
appropriate,  historical  argument  may  be  brought  for  or  against 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  as  these  have  evinced  a  power  for  good 
or  evil  in  the  world. 

The  history  of  civilization  has  to  do,  and  that  most  in- 
timately, with  religious  faith ;  a  just  estimate  of  the  part  it  has 
taken  becomes  a  cardinal  point.  Buckle  has  not  gone  beyond 
his  topic  in  discussing  religious  tendencies,  but  treated  that 
topic  most  inadequately. 

In  a  complex  effect,  the  result  of  an  equal  complexity  of 
causes,  we  must  know  something  of  the  nature  of  those  various 
causes,  or  we  shall  be  unable,  in  discriminating  the  effect,  to 
refer  each  several  tendency  to  its  appropriate  force.  The  reli- 
gious hierarchy  has  at  times  exerted  very  diverse  influences, 
and  been  found  in  conflict  with  itself.  Which,  among  these 
tendencies,  has  been  the  Christian  tendency,  and  which,  the 
foreign  alloying  element  of  human  passion  1  On  the  correct 
answer  of  these  inquiries  must  depend  the  justness  of  our  phi- 
losophy. To  attribute,  in  blind  or  malignant  prejudice,  to  one 
of  these  causes,  what  properly  belongs  to  the  other,  is  to  sub- 
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etitute  deceitful  advocacy  for  candid  inquiry,  and  to  forfeit  the 
character  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Christianity 
has  anywhere  completed  its  work.  It  has  everywhere  existed 
in  a  state  of  conflict  and  struggle,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  successful.  Our  task  is,  therefore,  to  discover  tendencies, 
and  study  the  character  of  incipient  efforts,  and  not  the  easy  la- 
bor with  which  men  have  so  often  occupied  themselves,  of  seiz- 
ing upon  partial  or  perverted  manifestations,  judging  through 
these  the  character  of  a  force  but  slightly  efficient  in  them. 
Christianity  will  ever  be  more  or  less  involved  in  all  the  wrong 
tendencies  of  the  time,  since  it  is  in  the  world,  and  finds  lodg- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  men ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is 
there  to  aid  or  resist  these  tendencies  ?  The  formalism  seen  in 
the  Romish  Church,  the  bigotry  found  in  many  churches,  are 
not  new  elements.  They  belonged  to  human  nature  long  before 
Christianity  made  its  appearance,  and  cannot,  because  they 
have  successfully  resisted  this  new  tendency,  and  gained  a  par- 
tial victory  over  it,  be  rightly  referred  to  it.  Does  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  tend  to  bigotry  and  formalism  ?  Both  from  its  inher- 
ent nature  and  from  history,  we  answer,  No.  Why,  No,  from 
history?  Because  to  both  of  these  tendencies,  even  when 
gaining  ground  in  the  church,  there  has  been  within  that  very 
church  a  determined  opposition,  based  on  the  religious  im- 
pulse. It  is  this  resistance  which  is  new  in  the  world,  and 
finds  its  only  explanation  in  the  liberal  love  of  the  gospel. 

So,  too,  when  reform  has  come,  it  has  come  from  within  the 
church,  and  not  from  without.  The  great  reforms,  liberaliz- 
ing thought  and  setting  up  the  right  of  private  judgment,  have 
arisen  and  been  pushed  to  completion  by  men  profoundly  in- 
fluencedj[by  gospel  truth.  Steady,  protracted,  and  successful 
resistance  has  been  found  in  religious  movements,  such  as 
those  organized  under  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  as  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  Protestant,  Puritan,  Methodist.  We  care 
not  if  some  of  these  movements  have  stopped  short,  and  re- 
lapsed into  bigotry.  This  has  only  given  occasion  for  a  new 
dissent,  till,  through  a  series  of  dissents  following  each  other  on 
religious  grounds,  the  freedom  of  conscience,  of  worship,  and 
largely  of  civil  liberty,  has  been  achieved.    There  has  ever 
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been  a  growing  bud,  and  each  sheath,  that  has  in  succession 
become  a  dead  integument  striving  to  bind  it,  has  been 
pierced  and  burst  asunder.  This  is  what  is  new  in  the 
world,  a  system  that  ever  reforms  itself;  that  comes  forth  with 
renewed  vigor  from  each  internal  conflict ;  that  rejects  the  do- 
ings of  its  own  agents,  and  takes  to  itself  new  retainers ;  that 
rebukes  the  wrongs  done  in  its  name,  and  allies  itself  afresh 
to  knowledge  and  civilization.  Each  successive  hierarchy  that 
has  deserted  the  Gospel  has  been  in  turn  deserted  by  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  attack  which  has  proved  its  final  overthrow  has 
been  urged  by  religion.  This  is  the  precise  power  and  pecul- 
iarity of  Christianity,  that  it  usually  leads,  and  always  allies  it- 
self to,  every  truly  liberal  movement,  and  is  first  to  reject  those 
who  deny  its  spirit.  Through  that  which  is  partial  and  im- 
perfect, it  moves  to  that  which  is  complete  and  perfect. 

It  is  useless  to  deny,  and  we  shall  not  urge  the  point,  that 
the  new  broke  away  from  the  old  first  in  religion,  that  here 
knowledge  and  liberty  achieved  their  earliest  victories,  and 
that  following  this  dawn  of  religious  truth  came  the  day  of 
physical  science.  One  thing,  however,  should  be  marked.  In 
England  the  religious  movement  has  ever  preceded  and  sus-# 
tained  all  other  progress.  In  France  the  scientific  impulse  was 
chiefly  received,  and  was,  in  a  large  measure,  divorced  from 
the  religious  impulse  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  difference  in 
results  is  allied  to  this  difference  in  causes.  The  destructive 
process  has  been  more  marked  in  France  than  in  England. 
Her  revolution  proved  chiefly  valuable  for  what  it  swept  away. 
The  constructive  process,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  much 
more  complete  in  England  than  in  France.  The  one  has 
slowly  forced  out  the  old  with  the  new ;  the  other  has  swept 
away  the  old,  and  yet  been  compelled,  through  ungoverned 
forces,  through  anarchy,  in  part  to  return  to  it.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries  lies  chiefly  in  the  religious 
element ;  and  through  the  want  of  this,  the  one  failed  to  retain 
what  she  had  fairly  won. 

If  what  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  se- 
curing progress  is  just,  it  should  follow,  contrary  to  the  impli- 
cations of  the  author,  that  at  no  previous  time  has  Christianity 
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possessed  more  strength  than  now,  and  this  we  think  to  be 
true.  If  strength  lies  chiefly  in  organized,  external  influence, 
in  civil  power,  it  is  evidently  not  true.  But  if  true  power  is 
internal,  and  consists  in  the  hold  upon  the  hearts  and  actions 
of  men,  then  it  is  true.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  which 
more  intelligence  has  rallied  to  the  defense  of  Christianity,  or 
been  called  forth  in  the  study  of  its  Scriptures,  and  explana- 
tion of  their  doctrines.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
power  which  now  belongs  to  the  pious  and  intelligent  clergy, 
and  that  which  the  priest  and  monk  of  old  possessed.  The 
former  have  all  the  influence  which  any  class  of  men  can  have 
in  a  free  community,  the  influence  which  belongs  to  character, 
to  knowledge,  and  religious  truth,  systematically  and  con- 
stantly presented.  This  power  may  not  excite  the  attention 
which  belongs  to  political  station ;  but  in  real  inherent  force,  it 
greatly  exceeds  it. 

Religious  instruction,  in  many  of  the  most  influential  commu- 
nities of  the  world,  is  the  only  instruction  that  begins  and  ends 
with  life,  that  returns  weekly  to  the  people  amid  all  perplexi- 
ties, theoretical  and  practical.  Certainly,  no  more  command- 
ing attitude  could  be  wished  for  Christianity  than  this.  She 
has  not  been  forced  to  this  attitude,  she  has  chosen  it.  No 
wise  man,  as  a  question  of  power,  would  barter  this  position 
with  and  of  the  people  for  any  hierarchical  rule  over  them.  It 
is  certainly  a  great  mistake  to  think  a  loss  of  the  showy  symbols 
of  power  the  loss  of  power.  What  Buckle  regards  as  the  forced 
degradation  of  the  clergy  is  rather  their  chosen  elevation. 
They  give  themselves  to  the  creation  of  power,  rather  than 
to  those  slight  modifications  of  it  which  belong  to  government. 
Herein  is  seen  the  nature  of  Christianity ;  according  as  the  age 
becomes  thoughtful  and  spiritual,  it  seats  itself  in  the  domain 
of  thought  and  spiri  t,  and  rules  there.  It  becomes  the  instructor 
of  men.  Engaged  in  so  great  a  work,  it  cannot  come  down  to 
the  political  cabal. 

This  is  seen  in  missionary  labor.  It  is  religion  alone  that 
bears  thfc  flag  of  civilization  over  the  earth.  The  affirmation  is 
most  untrue,  that  civilization  is  the  antecedent  and  Christianity 
the  consequent.    What  sends  the  missionary  ?     Christianity : 

vol.  xxi.  13 
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mere  knowledge  has  no  missionaries.  And  what,  with  the  bar- 
barian, is  the  entering  and  efficacious  force  ?  Those,  who  alone 
have  a  right  to  testify,  answer :  The  moral  power  of  Christ- 
ianity. If  this  be  true,  the  disseminating  power  of  civilization 
belongs  to  it  through  Christianity. 

Not  less  is  progress,  in  any  given  community,  chiefly  due  to 
this  same  agent.  Take  the  issues  of  the  day;  are  they  not 
chiefly  moral  ?  Liberty,  the  right  relation  between  subject  and 
subject,  and  between  these  and  the  ruler,  must  rest  on  equality, 
and  this  can  only  be  found  in  our  moral  constitution,  and  the 
independent  service  due  to  ourselves  and  to  God.  If  we  are 
not  made  to  glorify  and  enjoy  Him,  we  may  be  made  to  glorify, 
and  be  enjoyed  by,  our  fellow-men. 

The  restraints  laid  upon  war  rest  principally  on  moral 
grounds.  Self-interest  alone  will  not  prevent  a  conflict  be- 
tween nations.  Plunder  was  never  thought  to  result  in  the 
advantage  of  all  parties.  But  that  does  not  hinder  the  stronger 
from  finding  his  immediate  gain  in  it.  Prudence  presents  too 
weak  and  remote  a  motive  to  check  the  love  of  conquest,  and 
must  have  the  support  of  morality.  In  the  past,  a  false  glory, 
made  possible  by  the  immorality  of  the  times,  has  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  prevail  over  prudence. 

Above  all,  within  society  itself  the  submission  of  class  to 
class,  the  slavery  of  class  under  class,  has  only  been,  and  can 
only  be,  successfully  resisted  on  the  grounds  of  Christianity. 
Without  such  resistance,  all  civilization  must  miscarry.  The 
restless  element  beneath  will  force  its  way  up,  and,  through  the 
open  fissure,  pour  forth  its  lava  stream.  This  juncture,  when 
the  Bible  is  invoked  to  sanction  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  this 
evil,  may  seem  an  unfortunate  moment  to  urge,  in  this  regard, 
the  claims  of  Christianity.  Not  at  all.  This  is  what  has  been 
seen  from  the  beginning ;  the  spirit  and  the  letter  are  in  con- 
flict ;  and  this,  like  other  struggles,  will  be  settled  by  the  inhe- 
rent force  of  religious  truth.  The  cerements  of  the  grave  will 
be  loosened  at  the  word  of  Christ,  and  a  new  man,  nay,  a  new 
race,  be  let  go  in  the  world. 

If  the  moral  impulse  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  man,  it  is 
evidently  there  as  a  supreme  law.    This  it  claims  to  be,  and, 
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this  claim  denied,  its  authority  is  utterly  overthrown.  If  we 
heed,  therefore,  the  voice  of  our  own  constitution,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  expect  the  highest  individual  development  only  in 
connection  with  the  moral  element,  only  in  connection  with 
the  religious  element  which  is  its  fullness  and  life.  Experience 
certainly  confirms  this  expectation,  and  the  world  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  that  talent  which  has  been  subject  to  moral  law. 
Simple,  scientific  and  mechanical  problems  may,  indeed,  be 
solved  aside  from  morality,  but  the  moment  men  have  become 
more  personal  in  their  influence,  have  begun  to  work  in  and  on 
society,  the  moral  relations  of  their  actions  have  risen  into  chief 
importance,  and  these  have  furnished  the  just  balance  in  which 
character  has  been  weighed.  But  if  the  highest  individual 
good  involves  religion,  will  not  the  highest  social  good  also  m- 
clude  it  'i  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  civilization,  or  expect 
from  it,  which  does  not  make  the  best  estate  of  the  individual, 
one  of  ite  premises  ?  All  the  magnanimity  and  greatness  of 
character  which  religion  has  developed  become  a  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  seeking  for  the  conditions  of  a  high  social  state. 
The  great  men  in  philanthropic  effort,  and  they  alone,  reveal 
the  force  which  is  to  make  society  philanthropic,  that  is,  truly 
social. 

There  are  one  or  two  lessons  which  religious  men,  and  espe- 
cially the  clergy,  may  well  gather  from  the  treatment  which 
religious  questions  receive  at  the  present  time.  The  period  of 
successful  bigotry  has  completely  passed.  Religion  is,  and  must 
be,  amenable  to  reason,  not  to  a  low,  caviling  reason,  but  to  in- 
structed, liberal  thought.  The  very  effort  to  expel  reason  from 
this  province,  if  of  any  avail,  is  itself  an  appeal  to  reason.  This 
assertion  by  no  means  implies  an  ability,  on  our  part,  to  explain 
all  that  revelation  may  offer,  but  only  that  its  subject  matter, 
its  authority,  its  effects,  are,  in  all  their  branches,  of  right  open 
to  reason ;  and  that  its  deepest  mysteries,  like  those  of  nature, 
are  pointed  out,  and  girt  about,  by  knowledge.  Revelation  is 
as  rational  in  what  it  withholds  as  in  what  it  gives,  in  the  in- 
explicable remainder  of  truths  as  in  its  primary  principles.  It 
is  a  sad  thing  for  men  to  reason  against  divine  truth,  ignorantly, 
unfairly,  or  malignantly,  but  a  bigoted  adherence  to  irrational 
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dogma  is  neither  a  defense  or  a  remedy.  Blind  bigoty  and  de- 
fiant skepticism  are  the  natural  complements  of  each  other,  and 
the  first  must  provoke  the  last.  There  are  many  things  among 
men  which  we  may  regret  more  even  than  an  unfair  discussion 
of  truth.  It  is  through  this  skepticism  that  the  noblest  victo- 
ries of  religion  are  often  achieved.  Religious  philosophy — for 
philosophy  is  most  direct  in  its  religious  bearings — was  greatly 
renovated  by  the  skepticism  of  Hume.  A  new  attack  is  a  new 
opportunity,  and,  with  a  quickened  intellect,  before  a  quickened 
audience,  we  are  called  to  the  promulgation  and  defense  of  the 
truth. 

Science  has  done  much  for  religion  in  forcing  it  from  an  il- 
liberal, dogmatic  interpretation,  and  in  giving  breadth  and 
volume  to  thought.  Fortunate  is  it  for  us,  if  we  can  suffer  our 
creeds  to  be  shattered,  and  preserve  our  faith  entire.  Every 
anathema,  every  cry  of  heresy,  assumes  the  weakness  of  the 
truth,  and  implies  that  we  are  now  about  to  retire  from  fair 
inquiry  and  cogent  presentation.  If,  defeated  in  the  plain,  we 
hide  in  the  fortress,  this  will  not  long  defend  us.  When 
reason  has  failed,  authority  takes  up  its  weapons  to  little  pur- 
pose. Religion  is  rational,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  all 
right  reason ;  if  her  champions  were  equally  rational,  her  victo- 
ries would  be  sooner  won.  We  know  in  part :  the  assumption, 
therefore,  that  we  have  treasured  in  our  creeds  the  whole  of 
doctrine  is  most  immediately  destructive  to  our  own  progress, 
and  very  fatal  to  the  religious  spirit,  when  an  inquisitive  and 
unscrupulous  science  presses  in  upon  us  on  every  side. 

The  second  and  more  recent  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle's  History, 
though  possessed  of  much  interest,  is  less  valuable  than  the  first, 
and  more  open  in  its  attack  on  religion.  In  this,  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work,  the  clergy  still  6uffer  the  chief  onset,  now  di- 
rected against  the  Spanish  priesthood  and  Scotch  ministry.  The 
marginal  references,  by  which  the  text  is  supported  in  its  most 
bitter  and  unjust  assault  on  the  latter  body,  when  fairly  interpre- 
ted, fail  to  render  the  needed  proof.  Buckle  here  shows  himself 
wholly  unable  to  understand  the  religious  spirit.  All  the  misrep- 
resentations, misapprehensions,  and  gross  caricatures  with  which 
Calvinistic  doctrine  has  again  and  again  been  met,  are  here  re- 
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peated  with  much  the  Bame  blindness  and  passion  as  hitherto. 
So  much  has  this  feeling  gained  ground  in  the  present  volume 
that  it  often  departs  from  its  appropriate  theme,  shaping  its 
argument  for  the  ever-returning  attack  on  religion  and  those 
who  minister  in  its  name.  All  that  man  regards  most  sacred, 
is  to  the  author  deadly  and  gross  superstition.  Religion,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  appear,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Episco- 
pal or  Presbyterian,  is  ever  the  same,  calling  for  the  contempt 
of  philosophy,  and  the  indignant  rejection  of  intelligent  men. 
The  second  volume  renders  at  least  one  service ;  the  battery  is 
completely  unmasked,  and  we  see  that  our  new  enemy  is  but 
one  of  the  old  army  of  infidelity. 

The  attack  is  made  on  the  side  of  natural  law,  and  the  claims 
of  a  science  that  recognizes  no  Providence  in  nature  are  every- 
where sternly  insisted  on.  If  these  are  granted,  if  we  recognize 
nothing  but "  universal,  eternal,  unchangeable  law  "  in  the  world 
of  external  facts  and  forces,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  withstand 
similar  affirmations  in  the  domain  of  spirit,  and  all  that  is  per- 
sonal in  the  character  and  government  of  God  will  be  lost. 
Thitf  is  the  conflict  between  reason  and  faith,  science  and  re- 
ligion. 
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Aeticle  II.— CONGRESS  AND  THE  TERRITORIES. 

Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View  ;  or  a  History  of  the  Working 
of  the  American  Government,  for  Thirty  Years,  from 
1820  to  1850.    2  Vols.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

So  much  of  the  difficulty,  under  which  the  Nation  is  now  la- 
boring, has  arisen  out  of  the  different  views  of  the  origin  and 
extent  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  that  it  seems 
proper  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  otherwise  than  in 
law  reports  and  Congressional  debates.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  United  States  has  had  the  ownership  and  possession  of  ter- 
ritories, and  has  regulated  and  governed  them,  and  their  inhabit- 
ants, from  a  period  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution to  this  present  time.  The  first  Ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  such  territories,  said  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  made  April  23,  1784,  and  applied  to  all 
the  "  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States,"  when  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished,  &c.  It 
provided  for  the  division  of  the  territory  into  States,  and  their 
admission,  at  a  proper  time,  into  the  Union,  with  separate 
Republican  Constitutions,  and  for  their  temporary  government 
in  the  meantime. 

This  Ordinance  remained  in  force  till  it  was  superseded 
and  repealed  by  the  more  elaborate  and  well  considered 
Ordinance  of  July  13, 1787,  drawn  by  that  eminent  states- 
man, Mr.  Dane,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  our  ter- 
ritorial governments  to  this  day.  These  Ordinances  were 
said  by  Mr.  Madison  to  be  unconstitutional,  by  which  he  prob- 
ably meant  nothing  more  than  that  there  was  no  express  grant 
of  power  in  the  old  Confederation,  which  could  be  considered 
as  an  authority  for  such  enactments.  Nevertheless  it  was  known 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  United  States  were  liable 
to  become,  as  they  had  become,  the  owners  and  possessors  of 
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territory,  as  well  as  other  property,  which  must  be  ruled  and 
regulated  by  some  common  agent  of  the  whole ;  and  as  the  old 
Congress  was  the  only  such  agent  then  in  existence,  it  necessa- 
rily devolved  on  them,  and  nobody  else,  to  take  care  of  it  till 
other  provision  was  made. 

At  the  time  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  enacted,  the  Con- 
vention for  forming  the  present  Constitution  was  in  session, 
and  many  of  its  leading  members  were  also  members  of  the 
old  Congress,  and  acting  at  the  same  time  in  both  capacities, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States.  The  defect 
of  express  power  in  the  Confederation,  to  do  what  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  governing  the  territories  already  ac- 
quired, and  others  known  or  expected  to  be  soon  afterwards 
acquired,  was  of  course  brought  directly  before  them,  and  re- 
quired to  be  provided  for.  The  territory  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  river  was  the  only  one  then  actually  owned  by  the  United 
States,  but  the  unsettled  territory  south  of  that  river  was 
claimed  by  them,  and  expected  to  be  soon  conceded,  by  the 
States  within  whose  chartered  limits  it  lay.  This  was  done 
soon  after  the  new  government  went  into  operation.  The  Con- 
vention undertook  to  provide  for  the  case,  and  actually  did  so, 
by  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution, 
made  for  the  express  purpose.  This  section  met  the  case  exactly. 
It  made  an  express  grant  of  all  the  power  the  case  required,  and 
which  the  old  Congress  had  been  compelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  to  exercise  without  such  grant,  and,  as  was  con- 
tended, without  any  right  at  all,  viz :  the  power  of  admitting 
new  States,  and  the  right  of  disposing  of  and  governing  the 
territory  in  the  meantime. 

It  did  not  grant  the  right  to  acquire  territory,  but  it  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  the  right,  by  recognizing  the  fact  that 
territory  had  been  acquired,  and  was  then  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  negative  any  future  exer- 
cise of  the  right,  because  a  further  acquisition  of  territory  was 
then  in  actual  contemplation,  and  expected  to  be  soon  made, 
either  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  or  by  a  new  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution. 

The  first  clause  allows  the  admission  of  new  States,  a  power 
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already  assumed,  and  promised  to  be  exercised  by  the  Ordinance. 
The  second  and  third  clauses  secure  the  integrity  of  the  exist- 
ing States,  against  division  or  amalgamation,  without  their  own 
consent.  The  fourth  clause  gives  power  to  dispose  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  "  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing "  it ;  both  of  which  had  been  assumed  and  exercised  in  the 
Ordinance.  The  fifth  clause  preserved  the  counter  claims  of 
the  United  States,  and  individual  States,  each  of  which  were 
then  claiming  the  whole,  or  particular  portions  of  the  unsettled 
lands  embraced  within  the  boundaries  established  by  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  After  the  residue  of  the  section  was 
formed,  the  fourth  and  fifth  clauses  were  added  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Madison,  who  said  that  power  ought  to  be  given  "  to  dis- 
pose of  the  unappropriated  lands,"  and  "  to  institute  temporary 
governments  in  the  new  States ;"  and  the  committee,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  reported  the  provisions  as  they  now 
stand  in  the  Constitution,  expressly  answering  those  purposes. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government,  under  this  Consti- 
tution, was  to  carry  out  this  authority,  by  the  adoption  and  re- 
enactment  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  was  first  a  general  agreement  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Convention  as  to  what  should  be  done 
respecting  the  territories,  acquired  and  to  be  acquired,  and 
the  old  Congress  did  it,  so  far  as  respected  the  first.  But 
as  Mr.  Madison,  and  probably  others,  said  it  was  done 
without  authority,  the  Convention  provided  the  required 
authority;  and  lastly  the  new  Congress,  still  including  many 
of  the  same  men,  and  Mr.  Madison  among  them,  confirmed 
and  adopted  it,  by  redacting  the  Ordinance,  as  it  originally 
passed,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  so  given  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  Ordinance,  besides  providing  the  whole  machinery 
of  a  territorial  government,  prohibited  and  actually  abolished 
slavery  in  all  the  existing  territories  of  the  United  States ; 
and  its  validity  has  been  admitted,  acted  upon,  and  expressly 
recognized  by  every  department  of  the  government,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial,  from  that  day  to  this,  not  ex- 
cepting the  present  Court,  though  Chief  Justice  Taney  says, 
the  power  by  which  it  was  authorized,  was  exhausted  in  the 
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act,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other  territory  subsequent- 
ly acquired.  He  might  as  well  have  held  that  the  residue  of 
the  sentence,  regarding  "  other  property,"  and  in  fact  the  whole 
Constitution,  was  made  to  provide  for  present  exigencies  only, 
and  was  never  to  be  applied  to  similar  purposes  in  the  future. 
Thus  the  source  and  extent  of  the  power  for  governing  the  ter- 
ritories under  the  Constitution,  and  the  manner  of  its  practical 
application,  were  fully  recognized  and  established.  The  same 
necessity  for  Government  still  exists,  in  reference  to  territories 
subsequently  acquired,  as  then  existed  in  regard  to  the  original 
one,  and  that  whether  they  are  situated  within  or  without  the 
treaty  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  no  other  power  than 
Congress  can  supply  it.  Their  power  to  do  it  is  admitted  in 
the  broadest  possible  terms,  by  the  last  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  southern  sectional  doctrine,  as  promulgated  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case. 

But  from  what  source  do  they  derive  this  power  ?  It  would 
not  do  to  take  it  from  the  direct  grant  in  the  Constitution  "to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory," 
because  if  they  did,  they  must  not  only  take  it  subject  to  all 
constitutional  restrictions  and  limitations,  but  must  take  along 
with  it  all  the  precedents  and  decisions  which  establish  its  ap- 
plicability to  slavery,  as  well  as  all  other  subjects,  as  practically 
carried  out  under  the  Ordinance.  Accordingly,  the  Chief 
Justice  says  that  grant  of  power  has  been  exhausted  and  become 
obsolete,  and  with  it  he  sets  aside,  also,  all  the  precedents  and 
decisions  founded  upon  it,  and  confirming  the  right  to  prohibit 
slavery. 

Some  other  source  must  be  discovered,  from  which  the 
power  of  governing  the  territories  can  be  derived  without 
admitting  such  unwelcome  attendants.  The  doctrine  used  in 
the  time  of  President  Jefferson,  and  afterwards,  was  that  the 
power  was  extra-constitutional  altogether,  arising  out  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  ownership,  and  enabled  them  to  do  what 
they  pleased,  and  when  they  pleased,  with  the  territories,  with- 
out restriction  or  limitation, — as  they  did  with  their  own 
negroes, — in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  as  claimed  and 
used  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1784  and  1787, 
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before  our  present  Constitution  was  made.  When  Louisiana 
and  Florida  were  purchased,  the  constitutional  power  would 
not  answer  their  purpose,  for  they  wanted  to  transfer  all  the 
unlimited  authority  and  jurisdiction,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military,  of  a  Spanish  despotism,  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  his  appointees.  And  this  they  actually  did,  and 
defended  themselves  on  the  ground  of  this  unlimited  and  extra- 
constitutional  right  of  ownership,  against  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  their  opponents.  This  continued  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  party,  and  practiced  upon  by  the  government,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period.  But  it 'would  not  answer  their  purpose 
now,  for  if  Congress  have  a  right  to  do  anything  and  everything 
they  please  with  the  territories,  they  can  as  well  prohibit  slavery 
as  establish  it,  or  do  anything  else.  The  constitutional  doctrine 
had  been  repudiated  because  it  restricted  the  power  of  depriv- 
ing any  person  of  liberty,  i.  e.  of  establishing  slavery.  No  person 
shall  "be  deprived  of .  .  .liberty.  .  .  .  without  due  process  of 
law."  The  extra-constitutional  doctrine  must  now,  in  turn,  be 
repudiated,  because  it  does  not  restrict  the  power  of  establishing 
liberty,  i.  e.  of  prohibiting  slavery.  Some  new  ground  must, 
therefore,  be  sought  out ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  finds  it  in  the 
power  to  admit  new  States.  This,  he  says,  implies  the  power  to 
acquire  territory  to  make  them  of;  and  the  power  to  acquire 
necessarily  includes  the  power  to  dispose  of,  settle,  and  govern  it 
in  the  meantime.  Thus  they  go  back  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  power,  after  <all ;  though  being  strict  constructionists,  they 
choose  to  take  it  by  an  indirect  inference,  rather  than  by  the 
express  grant.  By  deducing  the  authority  in  this  manner,  they 
affect  to  shake  off  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  practical  con- 
struction of  the  direct  grant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entirely 
contradict  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  unlimited  power.  This 
answered  the  purpose  well  enough  while  it  applied  only  to  ter- 
ritory already  devoted  to  slavery,  before  it  was  acquired; 
because  a  majority  of  both  Houses  could  not  be  found  ready  to 
abolish  it.  But  when  it  came  to  be  applied  to  territory  re- 
ceived from  Mexico,  from  which  slavery  was  already  excluded 
by  law,  it  would  not  answer  at  all ;  because  a  similar  majority 
could  not  be  found  ready  to  establish  it.    If  slavery  already 
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existed  in  a  territory  by  local  law,  it  required  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  get  rid  of  it,  because  Congress  possessed  the  whole 
legislative  power  over  it.  But  if  slavery  did  not  exist  there,  it 
required  an  act  of  Congress  to  introduce  it,  because  no  other 
power  could  make  a  local  law  authorizing  it  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  again  changing  their  ground.  Strict  constructionists 
never  hold  to  any  construction  of  the  Constitution,  when  they 
can  find  another  that  will  answer  their  present  purpose  better. 
We  shall  now  see  how  their  new  doctrines  will  operate.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  according  to  the  present 
construction  by  the  Chief  Justice,  is  no  longer  an  unlimited 
power,  arising  out  of  the  fact  of  proprietorship,  but  is  really  a 
constitutional  power,  conferred  indirectly  and  incidentally  to 
be  sure,  but  still  conferred  by  and  to  be  exercised  under  the 
Constitution,  and,  of  course,  subject  to  all  the  express  qualifica- 
tions and  limitations  contained  in  that  instrument,  as  restrictive 
of  this  and  all  other  powers  conferred  on  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  power  on  its  face,  as  the  Court  hold  it,  is  broad  and 
ample,  including  the  right  of  general  legislation  and  govern- 
ment, as  fully  as  under  the  direct  grant,  or  as  under  another 
grant  in  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  forts  and 
arsenals  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  in  regard  to  which 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  that  "  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
Still  in  none  of  these  could  Congress  pass  a  bill  of  attainder, 
grant  a  title  of  nobility,  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  do 
anything  else  expressly  prohibited  in  other  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution.    Chief  Justice  Taney,  after  enumerating  a  large  list  of 

these  restrictions,  says :  "  These  powers are  in  express 

and  positive  terms  denied  to  the  General  Government, ....  are 
not  only  not  granted  to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms  de- 
nied, and  they  are  forbidden  to  exercise  them.  And  this 
prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  the  words  are 
general  and  extend  to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Con- 
stitution gives  it  power  to  legislate,  including  those  portions  of 
it  remaining  under  territorial  government,  as  well  as  that 
covered  by  States."  The  Chief  Justice  adds, "  If  Congress  itself 
cannot  do  this, if  it  is  beyond  the  powers  conferred  on 
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the  General  Government, ...  it  will  be  admitted,  we  presume, 
that  it  [Congress]  could  not  authorize  a  territorial  government 
to  exercise  them."  Mr.  Justice  McLean  expresses  the  same 
opinion  on  this  point,  saying  in  reference  to  this  territorial 
legislation,  "no  powers  can  be  exercised  which  are  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution,  or  which  are  contrary  to  its  spirit."  And 
every  other  member  of  the  Court,  either  expressly  or  impliedly, 
sanctions  the  same  obviously  correct  doctrine. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  among  these  express  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  is  one  including  these  words, "  nor  shall  any  person 

be  deprived  of liberty without  due  process 

of  law."  This  recognizes  personal  freedom  as  the  original  and 
actual  right  of  every  unoffending  person  within  its  juris- 
diction, so  far  as  it  depends  on  any  action  of  this  Government. 
Blacks  as  well  as  whites,  and  slaves  as  well  as  freemen, 
whether  black  or  white,  are  uniformly  mentioned  and  spoken 
of  as  persons,  whenever  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  Constitution ; 
and  never  otherwise,  either  as  property  or  anything  else.  They 
are  "other  persons"  than  "freemen  or  Indians  not  taxed" 
&c. — "  such  persons  "  as  on  migration  or  importation  may  be 
taxed  prior  to  1808,  and  prohibited  afterwards, — and  "per- 
sons "  held  to  labor  under  local  law,  &c.  But  persons  always, 
and  property  never,  even  in  the  clauses  specially  vouched  to 
prove  the  contrary.  If  any  such  persons  are  deprived  of  liberty 
on  any  part  of  our  soil,  otherwise  than  by  due  process  of  law,  it 
must  be  done  by  some  authority  other  than  that  lawfully  exercised 
under  the  civil  administration  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  Chief  Justice  himself  says,  that "  an  act 
of  Congress  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  "  (he 
says  insidiously,  but  the  Constitution  says  "ant  pebson")  "of 
his  liberty,  ....  who  has  committed  no  offense  against  the 
laws,  could  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  due  process  of 
law." 

Slavery  is  a  status  created  and  sustained  only  by  local  law 
authorizing  it.  If  no  such  law  exists  in  any  territory  of  the 
United  States,  no  power  on  earth  can  carry  it  there.  For  the 
whole  and  only  legislative  power  over  it  is  vested  in  Congress, 
and  they  are  expressly  prohibited  from  doing  so — they  can  de- 
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prive  no  person  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  This 
prohibition,  which  is  expressly  included  in  his  own  enumera- 
tion, the  Chief  Justice  says,  extends  to  the  whole  territory  over 
which  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  to  legislate, 
including  the  territories  as  well  as  the  States,  and  of  course  the 
States  no  more  than  the  territories.  To  this  point  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  Court  most  certainly  tends,  and  to  this  point  it 
led  the  Chief  Justice,  and  it  is  presumed  every  other  member 
of  the  Court,  who  had  not  previously  arrived  there  by  a  more 
direct  and  less  tortuous  way.  It  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  which  denies  "  the  authority  of  Congress,  of 
a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  ex- 
istence to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States;" 
meaning,  of  course,  any  of  the  present  territory,  in  which  no 
existing  local  law  authorizes  it.  How,  then,  shall  the  Court 
subserve  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  the  wants  of  the  South  ? — 
for  in  this  matter  they  have  placed  themselves  exactly  on  the 
footing  of  the  organs  of  a  sectional  party,  and  no  otherwise. 
If  neither  Congress  nor  anybody  else  can  carry  it  into  the  ter- 
ritories, how  shall  it  get  there? 

We  have  seen  that  the  constitutional  doctrine  that  Con- 
gress should  "  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory "  would  not  answer,  because  it  had  already 
received  a  practical  construction,  confirmed  by  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Nation 
for  seventy  years ;  by  which  it  not  only  included  the  power 
of  excluding  slavery,  but  actually  of  abolishing  it,  in  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  This  power  Congress  had  ex- 
ercised, and,  it  is  substantially  admitted,  rightfully  exercised, 
by  adopting  and  reenacting  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  whereby 
slavery  was  forever  banished  and  excluded  from  all  the  territory 
which  now  forms  five  States  of  this  Union. 

The  Jeifersonian,  or  extra-constitutional  doctrine,  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  no  better ;  because,  although  it  admitted  the 
plenary  power  of  Congress,  untrammeled  by  any  constitutional 
restrictions,  it  nevertheless  required  the  direct  action  of  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  slavery,  in  order  to  admit  it  where  it  did  not  ex- 
ist ;  and  such  action  could  not  be  had,  if  the  President,  or  a  ma- 
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jority  of  either  House  of  Congress,  was  opposed  to  it.  The  new- 
doctrine  of  the  Court,  as  far  as  already  developed,  would  not 
mend  the  matter ;  because,  although  it  set  aside  the  direct  consti- 
tutional power  to  "  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory,"  it  nevertheless  derived  an  equivalent 
power  indirectly  from  another  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
thereby  still  making  it  a  power  under  the  Constitution,  and  to 
be  exercised  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution,  and  of  course 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  limitations  applicable  to  the 
other  powers  of  Congress,  and  particularly  to  the  one  that  pro- 
hibited them  from  depriving  "  any  person  of  liberty."  So  that, 
thus  far,  the  Court  had  made  no  progress  towards  establishing 
slavery  in  free  territory,  with  or  without  the  power  of  Congress. 
They  have,  in  fact,  discovered  that  no  power  in  Congress  will 
answer  their  purpose.  For  if  they  have  the  power,  they  may 
refuse  to  exercise  it,  or  may  exercise  it  the  wrong  way.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  looking  beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  and 
basing  the  sacred  right  of  slavery  upon  the  Constitution  itself, 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  power  of  Congress  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Constitution  must  be  made  a  slavery  instru- 
ment, adopted  not  "  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty," 
but  to  establish  and  protect  slavery,  proprio  vigore,  wherever 
its  jurisdiction  should  extend. 

Accordingly,  Chief  Justice  Taney  says,  (Dred  Scott  case,  p. 
451),  "  The  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  ex- 
pressly affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  The  right  to  traffic  in  it, 
like  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  property,  was  guar- 
anteed to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  every  State  that 
might  desire  it,  for  twenty  years.  And  the  Government,  in 
express  terms,  is  pledged  to  protect  it  in  all  future  time,  if  the 
slave  escapes  from  his  owner."  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  done  in 
plain  words — too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,"  and  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  six 
consecutive  lines,  embodying  more  grave,  pure,  and  condensed 
errors  of  fact  and  law,  undiluted  by  a  single  truth,  than  are  set 
forth  in  the  three  propositions  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  contained 
in  the  above  three  short  sentences.  They  constitute  his  own 
summary,  and  embrace  the  substance  of  his  whole  argument 
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in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  carries  and  pro- 
tects slavery,  wherever  its  authority  goes  in  territories  or  States. 
Let  us  analyze  and  examine  them  in  detail.  1st.  The  right  of 
property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed,  &c. 
This  proposition  he  grounds,  solely  and  exclusively,  upon  the  first 
clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  in  these  words:  "The  migration  or  impor- 
tation of  such  persons,  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress 
prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight."  By  that  clause 
Congress  is  restricted  till  1808,  from  prohibiting  the  migration 
or  importation  of  persons  into  the  existing  States.  Neither 
slaves  nor  the  right  of  property  are  mentioned  in  it,  and  noth- 
ing is  affirmed  or  denied  respecting  them,  either  distinctly  and 
expressly  or  otherwise.  Because  Congress  was  thus  restricted, 
some  of  the  States,  who  always  held  and  exercised  the  legal 
right,  and  refused  to  give  it  up,  took  occasion  to  continue  the 
slave-trade — and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  2d.  The  right  to 
traffic  in  it  (slave  property)  was  guaranteed  for  twenty  years — 
or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  another  place,  (lb.  p.  411),  "  The  right 
to  purchase  and  hold  this  property  is  directly  sanctioned  and 
authorized  for  twenty  years."  All  this,  too,  he  positively  as- 
serts on  the  sole  authority  of  the  same  restrictive  clause. 
Property  in  man — the  right  to  traffic  in  it — to  purchase  it — 
hold  it — first  authorized,  then  sanctioned,  and  finally  guaran- 
teed— for  twenty  years — merely  by  a  clause  negativing  the 
right  of  Congress  to  prevent  it  till  1808.  There  can  be  no 
answer  to  such  reasoning  as  this.  3d.  Government  is  pledged,  in 
express  terms,  to  protect  it  (the  right  of  property  in  slaves)  in  all 
time.  This  pledge  he  finds  in  the  third  clause  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article,  which  says  that  fugitives  from  labor 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim,  &c.  Here  it  is  a  pledge  of  the 
Government.  In  another  place  (lb.  p.  411)  it  is  a  pledge  of  the 
States  to  each  other.  And  in  both  it  is  to  protect  and  main- 
tain the  master's  right  of  property  in  man — a  subject  most 
studiously  avoided  in  every  part  of  the  Constitution.  So 
easy  does  he  find  it,  to  manufacture  sanctions,  pledges,  and 
guarantees,  by  one  party  or  by  another,  directly,  expressly,  dis- 
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tinctly,  in  express  terms,  and  in  plain  words,  for  any  purpose, 
and  out  of  the  least  possible  materials.  A  man,  whose  mind 
is  so  constituted  or  perverted,  as  to  render  him  capable  of 
handling  law  and  logic  after  this  manner,  cannot  be  safely 
trusted  with  the  statement  of  a  fact,  or  the  annunciation  of  a 
principle ;  and  a  fortiori  not  with  the  much  more  dangerous 
and  responsible  duty  of  drawing  a  conclusion. 

His  whole  doctrine  for  making  the  Constitution  a  slavery 
instrument,  recognizing  and  sanctioning  the  right  of  property 
in  man,  and  planting  and  protecting  negro  slavery  in  all 
the  States  and  territories  in  the  Union,  and  wherever  the  au- 
thority of  its  government  extends,  unchecked  by  the  power 
of  Congress  or  anybody  else;  whereby  he  declares  null  and 
void  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved and  sustained  by  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  practised  upon  for  thirty  years;  he  distinctly 
sees  and  reads  in  plain  words  in  these  two  clauses  of  the 
Constitution,  neither  of  which  says  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  alludes  to  any  part  of  it,  otherwise  than  as  all  gen- 
erals must  necessarily  include  some  particulars.  They 
speak  of  persons,  as  such,  generally  and  exclusively,  their 
migration  and  importation  and  their  obligations  under  local 
law,  restricting  State  legislation,  and  suggesting  a  single  duty 
(of  somebody  without  saying  who)  by  way  of  remedy  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  for  their  voluntary  evasion  of  those  obliga- 
tions. They  do  not  purport  to  grant,  assert,  or  even  admit  any 
right,  or  prescribe  any  other  duty ;  they  guarantee  nothing,  and 
pledge  nothing.  They  do  not  contain  one  word  about  negroes, 
in  distinction  from  other  persons — nor  about  slaves,  in  distinc- 
tion from  apprentices,  minors,  hired  laborers,  or  others  owing 
service ; — not  one  word  about  property  of  any  sort,  in  man,  or 
anything  else. 

But  the  Chief  Justice  asserts  that  they  expressly  affirm 
the  right  of  property  in  man — in  a  slave, — that  they  guaran- 
tee in  express  terms,  the  right  to  traffic  in  it  for  twenty 
years, — and  that  they  pledge  the  Government  to  protect 
the  master's  right  of  property  forever.  This  atrocious  doc- 
trine was  invented  and  intended  to  enable  slaveholders  to  in- 
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undate  with  slavery,  not  only  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  authorize  them  to  carry  it,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  into  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  defiance 
of  all  State  Constitutions-  and  laws.  Accordingly  the  late 
President  Buchanan,  in  one  of  his  last  official  documents,  says, 
that  slavery  is  as  thoroughly  established  in  Kansas  as  in  South 
Carolina,  and,  he  might  have  added  with  the  same  kind  of 
truth,  as  thoroughly  in  every  other  State  as  in  either.  The 
flagitious  enormity  of  the  conception  exceeds  all  precedent. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  if  even  John  C.  Calhoun  ever  came  fully 
up  to  it. 

Such  are  the  facts,  the  principles,  and  the  logic  invoked 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  endorsed  and  approved,  without  any 
qualification^  by  one  other  Judge  only,  and  by  no  other 
living  man,  so  far  as  the  public  are  informed.  At  least  no 
evidence  has  yet  been  laid  before  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  never  may  be,  which  would  sustain  such  a  charge  against 
any  other  mortal.  If  he  had  simply  said  that  his  doctrine  was 
to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  Constitution,  deducible  from  its 
language,  or  pervading  its  unseen  spirit  in  general  terms,  the 
bold  and  reckless  assertion  might  have  found  some  believers, 
among  those  who  never  read  the  Constitution,  or  could  not 
trust  their  own  understanding ;  but  when  he  puts  his  finger  on 
the  passage,  and  says  it  is  there,  directly,  expressly,  dis- 
tinctly, in  express  terms,  and  in  plain  words,  all  the  world 
can  understand  and  judge  of  his  hallucination. 

vol.  xxi.  14 
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Abticlk  in.— conscience  as  contrasted  with  the 

DISCURSIVE  REASON. 

He  who  would  indicate  more  clearly  the  office  and  authority 
of  conscience,  and  give  such  prominence  as  is  due  to  this  funda- 
mental law  of  our  being,  assumes  a  worthy  task,  though  he  be 
unable  to  perform  it.  For,  as  no  faculty  occupies  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  this,  so  none  should  be  more  free  to  exercise  its  prerog- 
atives without  interference.  And  therefore  it  is  well  to  guard 
against  all  encroachments  upon  the  sphere  and  rights  of  that 
faculty,  which,  to  be  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  good, 
must  act  with  spontaneous  and  native  freedom. 

Feeling  as  we  do  that  a  correct  and  enlightened  conscience 
is  man's  noblest  heritage,  and  desiring  to  see  it  rescued  from 
all  subservience  and  thraldom,  we  have  been  led  to  contrast  it 
with  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  especially  with  what  is 
called  the  discursive  reason,  or  reasoning  faculty ;  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  it  will  appear  that  the  latter  is  the  grand  usurper 
which  takes  upon  itself  to  review  and  reverse  the  moral  judg- 
ments, and  to  control  the  moral  tribunal;  whereas  the  con- 
science, within  its  own  sphere,  ought  to  be  free  and  supreme 
in  all  its  operations  and  decisions. 

From  all  that  appears,  the  mind  is  one  in  its  ultimate  root 
of  being  and  activity.  It  is  like  a  machine,  where,  though  the 
parts  perform  different  operations,  they  are  connected  and  con- 
trolled by  a  central  principle.  The  faculties,  as  it  were,  con- 
verge, and  at  length  lose  themselves  in  unity.  Consequently 
analysis  can  only  proceed  up  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond  that, 
obscurity  baffles  the  closest  inspection. 

By  this  we  would  not  say  that  the  mental  faculties  do  not 
differ  in  their  ultimate  principle,  but  that  this  difference  rather 
appears  from  what  is  external,  than  from  what  is  internal ; 
that  is,  it  rather  appears  in  the  separate  functions  which  they 
have  to  perform,  than  from  any  inward  evidence.  Indeed,  we 
should  suppose,  that  those  faculties  which  constitute  a  human 
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being,  would  be  conjoined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  separation  in  their  essential  nature.  And  this  being 
true,  the  most  wo  can  do  is,  to  mark  the  distinction  between 
these  faculties,  as  seen  in  difference  of  office,  and  modes  of 
operation — a  difference  which  we  propose  to  indicate  with  re- 
spect to  conscience  and  the  discursive  reason,  with  the  desire 
to  accord  to  the  former  that  sacred  and  independent  authority 
which  rightly  belongs  to  it. 

We  say  the  discursive  reason,  to  distinguish  it  from  what  is 
called  the  pure,  or  intuitive  reason.  For,  when  it  comes  to 
the  latter,  we  arrive  at  that  principle  without  which  it  were 
impossible  to  form  any  right  perceptions,  whether  intellectual 
or  moral ;  whether  by  intuition  or  demonstration ;  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  differs  nothing  in  its  mode  of  perception  from  the 
moral  faculty.  Whereas,  as  we  hope  to  show,  the  moral  and 
reasoning  faculties  not  only  differ  in  this  respect,  but  in  re- 
spect to  the  truths  they  perceive,  and  are  wholly  unlike  and 
independent  in  office  and  operation. 

I.  The  office  of  the  moral  faculty  is  to  determine  the  moral 
quality  of  actions ;  that  is,  to  determine  simply  what  is  right 
or  wrong.  This  is  its  distinctive  work,  and  it  has  no  other. 
The  reasoning  faculty,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  do  with 
truths  outside  the  sphere  of  morals — as,  for  instance,  truths 
of  a  scientific  or  speculative  nature.  It  would  determine 
simply  what  is  true  or  false,  wise  or  unwise.  The  former 
would  regulate  our  conduct  as  moral  and  responsible  beings. 
The  latter  would  rather  add  to  our  knowledge,  and  facilitate 
our  projects  as  the  creatures  of  time. 

II.  In  respect  to  operation,  the  perceptions  of  the  moral 
faculty  are  intuitive,  and  its  judgments  immediate.  Those  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  arrived  at 
through  processes  of  demonstration. 

This  contrast  will  not  hold  when  applied  to  the  pure  or  in- 
tuitive reason,  and  we  shall  see  a  further  propriety  in  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  it  and  the  reasoning  faculty.  In  the 
former,  the  judgments  are  as  immediate  as  those  of  the  con- 
science. It  has  to  do  with  simple  ideas,  which  are  the  basis 
from  whence  arise  its  perceptions,  and  on  which  rest  its  conclu- 
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sions.  These  ideas,  or  principles,  are  fundamental.  They 
exist  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into 
farther  simplicity.  Neither  can  we  give  any  account  of  them, 
only  that  they  are,  and  that  they  are  as  necessary  as  real. 
And  the  judgments  founded  upon  them  are  instantaneous  and 
final.  Nothing  comes  between  the  perception  and  the  conclu- 
sion, but  to  see  is  to  judge.  The  process  is  immediate,  and  the 
judgment  conclusive. 

The  discursive  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  arrives  at  its  con- 
clusions through  processes  of  demonstration,  whether  of  in- 
duction, or  deduction.  The  data  on  which  it  proceeds  are  not 
necessarily  simple,  and  one,  so  far  from  arriving  at  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  immediately,  must  proceed  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  reason  it  out.  The  path  from  premise  to  conclu- 
sion runs  through  a  labyrinth  in  which  one  is  always  liable  to 
go  astray. 

Now  we  hold  that  the  conscience,  in  forming  its  judgments, 
operates  exactly  like  the  first,  and  as  unlike  the  second.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  universal,  necessary,  and  fundamental  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong.  These  ideas  are  neither  remote  nor  com- 
plex. They  are  near  at  hand,  and  as  simple  as  possible.  Con- 
sequently one  has  nothing  to  resolve  or  demonstrate  before 
arriving  at  conclusions.  One  thing  does  not  depend  upon 
another,  and  there  is  no  room  for  inference.  The  simple  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  being  presented  to  the  conscience,  it  passes 
judgment  upon  them  at  once — a  judgment  which  no  right 
reasoning  can  reverse,  or  make  more  conclusive.  If  my  con- 
science does  not  determine  at  once  that  it  is  wrong  to  employ 
fraud  to  compass  a  neighbor's  property,  I  can  never  determine 
the  matter  by  any  process  of  demonstration.  Indeed,  the 
more  I  stop  to  reason  about  a  question  of  this  nature,  the 
more  my  moral  judgment  becomes  confused.  And  so  of  all 
simple  questions  of  right  and  wrong. 

We  may  also  discover  why  it  is  that  the  conscience,  like  the 
intuitive  reason,  operates  in  this  instantaneous  manner  rather 
than  according  to  protracted  processes  of  reasoning.  These 
faculties  have  to  do  with  universal  and  necessary  truths — truths 
which  concern  immediate  thought  and  action,  and,  in  refer- 
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ence  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  form  immediate 
perceptions  and  judgments.  So  far  as  mankind  are  required 
to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  they  need  to  comprehend  at 
once  the  grounds  and  course  of  action.  They  cannot  stop  to 
reason  about  everything  they  do,  for  this  were  to  waste  time 
and  make  man  incapable  of  spontaneous  action.  Especially, 
in  the  sphere  of  morals,  is  it  essential  to  the  ends  of  life  to  be 
able  to  determine  at  once  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  and  the 
consequent  line  of  duty.  Discipline,  in  this  instance,  is  not  to 
come  by  resolving  doubt  and  difficulty,  but  by  deciding  prompt- 
ly, and  by  acting  immediately,  according  to  our  moral  dictates. 
Hesitation  and  delay  would  produce  fatal  effects  on  our  moral 
nature,  and  would  at  least  retard  our  moral  progress. 

Hence  the  conscience  is  a  sort  of  self-acting  tribunal,  in 
which,  in  case  of  wrong,  the  process  of  accusation,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  is  immediate.  To  this  instantaneous  process 
it  owes  its  efficiency.  Were  it  possible  to  protract  the  trial, 
the  consequence  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  law's  delay. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  would  fade  out  of  memory. 
The  parties  brought  forward  to  testify  would  be  more  careless 
of  the  facts,  and  more  indifferent  to  the  cause.  As  time 
advances,  the  crime  would  appear  less  offensive,  and  hence  a 
partial  or  perverted  judgment,  and  possibly  a  release  of  the 
criminal.  But  where,  as  in  the  moral  tribunal,  the  person 
accused  is  a  present  witness  to  the  facts,  and  where  the  accu- 
sation follows  immediately  upon  the  crime,  and  where  the 
punishment  is  instantaneous,  there  is  no  room  for  the  escape  of 
the  criminal,  or  the  mitigation  of  the  crime ;  and  for  this 
reason,  because  the  moral  tribunal  acts  without  delay,  it  is 
most  perfect  and  efficient  in  its  operation. 

With  the  reasoning  faculty,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
need  of  this  instantaneous  process.  It  has  to  do  rather  with 
truths  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  immediate  ends  of  life, 
and  upon  which  we  are  not  required  to  form  immediate  judg- 
ments. Conclusions,  in  this  instance,  it  will  be  enough  to 
reach  after  long  and  patient  study.  It  will  serve  our  necessi- 
ties to  be  able  to  reach  them  by  a  slow  and  tedious  process, 
and  after  many  failures.    For  the  sake  of  discipline  it  is 
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proper  that  the  way  should  He  through  obscurity  and  doubt, 
and  that  the  conclusion  to  be  certain  should  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  proof. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  gone  before,  that  while  the  primary 
conclusions  of  the  moral  faculty  are  likely  to  be  most  correct, 
those  of  the  reasoning  faculty  are  likely  to  be  most  erroneous. 
Each  faculty,  to  be  true  to  itself,  and  to  form  right  conclusions, 
must  act  in  its  own  way.  As  the  conscience  cannot  reason 
and  demonstrate,  so  the  reasoning  faculty  has  not  the  power  of 
intuitive  insight ;  and  hence,  while  error  arises  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  hesitation,  it  arises  in  the  second  from  too  much 
haste.  It  is  by  doubting  the  truth  of  our  moral  perceptions, 
and  by  stopping  to  review  the  moral  judgments,  that  we  abuse 
the  conscience.  Whereas,  it  is  by  jumping  at  conclusions  that 
we  abuse  the  reason.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  moral 
faculty  when  unperverted,  and  when  employed  about  questions 
of  simple  morality.  For,  if  the  conscience  have  lost  its  integ- 
rity, or  is  employed  about  questions  of  a  complex  nature,  it 
must  defer  its  conclusions  till  one  has  resolved  those  occasions 
and  circumstances  which  prevent  the  power  of  right  percep- 
tion, or  which  hinder  an  immediate  judgment. 

We  may  notice,  also,  that  an  additional  reason  why  the  moral 
faculty  is  capable  of  immediate  perceptions  and  conclusions  is, 
that  those  universal  and  necessary  truths  about  which  it  is  em- 
ployed are  comparatively  few.  God  has,  so  to  speak,  simplified 
these  truths,  and  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  number  so  as  not 
to  bewilder  the  judgment.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  youthful 
and  common  mind  can  judge  so  correctly  as  to  the  moral  quality 
of  actions,  and  determine  so  easily  the  principles  of  duty. 

With  respect  to  reasoning,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many  prin- 
ciples enter  into  the  calculation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
way  clearly  and  to  reason  correctly.  Here,  too,  the  realm  of 
truth  is  boundless.  There  is  no  end  to  discovery,  and  reason 
but  just  begins  to  penetrate  that  misty  region  which  skirts  the 
horizon  of  human  knowledge.  The  further  progress  it  makes 
the  more  it  becomes  amazed  and  bewildered  at  the  obscurity 
beyond.  How  fortunate  that  truths  of  this  class  are  not  of  the 
highest  moment,  and  that  where  we  are  required  to  pronounce 
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an  immediate  judgment  the  way  is  so  clear  that  we  can  de- 
termine at  once  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  course  of  duty ! 

m.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  moral  faculty  is,  that  it  is 
supreme  and  independent  in  its  sphere,  and  final  in  its  percep- 
tions and  determinations.  As  the  organ  of  sight  has  no  power 
to  distinguish  between  sounds,  so  the  reasoning  faculty  has  no 
power  to  determine  the  moral  quality  of  actions.  And,  hence, 
if  the  conscience  is  unable  to  determine  whether  an  action  is 
right  or  wrong,  it  appeals  in  vain  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  It 
is  a  law  to  itself,  and  has  no  higher  authority  to  which  to  refer 
its  decisions. 

From  this  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  solution  of  many  com- 
plex questions  will  not  require  the  service  of  both  these  faculties, 
but  that,  as  the  conscience  has  no  power  to  resolve  a  question 
outside  the  sphere  of  morals,  so  the  reasoning  faculty  has  no 
power  to  resolve  a  question  within  the  sphere  of  morals.  This 
may  better  appear  from  illustration. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  whether  Government  had 
best  subject  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  to  protective  duties. 
This  is  a  question  of  political  economy.  Apply  it  to  the  con- 
science, and  the  conscience  pronounces  no  decision  for  or  against 
it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals,  and  is  foreign  to  all  de- 
terminations of  the  moral  faculty ;  and  if  political  sagacity  is 
unable  to  decide  it,  it  must  go  unsolved. 

Take  again  the  question,  whether  negroes  have  rights  which 
white  men  are  bound  to  respect.  This  is  a  question  of  morals. 
It  has  primarily  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  wise  or  unwise, 
politic  or  prudent.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  right  or  wrong. 
The  conscience  alone  can  decide  it,  and  no  amount  of  reasoning 
can  disprove  its  decisions,  or  make  them  clearer. 

Take  again  the  question  whether  the  North  was  bound  to 
obey  the  fugitive  slave  law.  This  is  a  complex  question,  and 
requires  for  its  solution  the  exercise  of  both  the  reasoning  and 
moral  faculties.  For  one  is  not  only  required  to  determine 
what  is  right  or  wrong  in  point  of  morals,  but  what  is  true  or 
false  in  point  of  policy.  Apply  this  question,  now,  to  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  and  it  responds,  at  once,  this  is  wrong. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  deliver  into  bondage  a  being  to  whom 
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God  has  given  the  right  to  personal  freedom.  And  this  de- 
cision, so  far  as  the  conscience  is  concerned,  is  final  and 
conclusive. 

Apply  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
the  conclusion  is,  that  such  surrender  is  politically  wise.  The 
Constitution  provides  for  it,  and  refusal  to  obey  it  may  open 
the  way  for  further  encroachments,  and  for  the  final  overthrow 
of  government.  While,  therefore,  the  latter  conclusion  can 
never  disprove  the  truth  of  the  former,  the  question  comes  to 
this — whether  it  was  better  to  obey  the  law  and  do  violence  to 
the  conscience,  or  whether  it  was  better  to  disobey  the  law  and 
do  violence  to  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties  per- 
form separate  functions,  and  that  each  is  final  in  its  decisions. 

The  supremacy  of  conscience,  in  its  own  sphere,  appears 
again  in  the  unequal  development  of  the  moral  and  reasoning 
faculties  in  childhood.  At  this  period  of  life,  as  all  have  ofc 
served,  the  conscience  is  singularly  mature,  and  the  moral 
judgments  remarkably  clear  and  decided.  This  appears  not  so 
much  the  consequence  of  education,  as  a  spontaneous  forcing 
forward  of  the  moral  sense.  And  yet  notwithstanding  this 
well-nigh  instinctive  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  reasoning 
powers  are  in  their  infancy.  This  would  not  follow  did  clear- 
ness of  moral  perceptions  depend  on  the  reasoning  capacity. 

This  may  resolve  the  mystery  why  clearness  and  strength  of 
judgment  are  denied  us  at  a  time  when  they  appear  so  needful. 
The  reasoning  powers  appear  to  be  restrained,  that  the  con- 
science may  have  freedom  to  mature  and  assume  authority  over 
the  youthful  mind.  What  the  child  needs  most  is  strength  and 
clearness  of  moral  discernment.  From  the  moment  he  becomes 
responsible  he  needs  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  have  the  law  within  enforce  its  authority. 
Hence  a  reason  why  the  moral  faculty  develops  so  early,  why 
its  judgments  are  so  clear  and  correct,  and  why  any  violation 
of  conscience  is  followed  by  such  keen  reproach. 

That  the  moral  faculty  is  independent  of  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty appears,  again,  in  the  unequal  strength  and  development  of 
those  faculties  in  manhood.    Nothing  is  more  observable  than 
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that  God  has  endowed  different  men  with  unequal  powers  of 
intellect.  If,  now,  the  faculty  which  distinguishes  between 
right  and  wrong  were  dependent  on  that  which  distinguishes 
between  the  true  and  false,  it  would  follow  that  those  persons 
who  possess  the  strongest  reasoning  powers  would  possess,  also, 
the  strongest  moral  powers.  But  this  by  no  means  appears  as 
a  general  rule.  God,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation,  has,  in 
numberless  instances,  endowed  ordinary  minds  with  superior 
moral  capacities ;  and  instances  are  very  common  in  which  men 
of  intellect  are  morally  weak.  The  poets  are  supposed  to 
possess  the  highest  refinement  of  reason,  and  the  clearest  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  and  true ;  yet  facts  do  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  poets,  as  a  class,  possess  superior  ppwers  of 
moral  discernment.  Many  statesmen  and  philosophers  are  re- 
markable for  clearness  and  grasp  of  intellect,  whose  moral  ca- 
pacities, so  far  as  we  can  gather,  are  very  indifferent.  Whether 
this  arises  from  lack,  neglect,  or  abuse  of  those  powers,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  power  of  moral  discernment  does  not 
depend  on  sharpness  of  intellect. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  of  ordinary  minds  whose 
moral  capacities  are  of  the  highest  order.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  such  persons  are  not  often  as  deficient  in  moral  discern-, 
ment  as  men  of  large  intellectual  caliber,  nor  to  say  that  the 
latter  are  not  often  possessed  of  as  great  moral  power  as  any 
other.  Nor  is  it  to  deny  that,  in  all  complex  questions,  in 
which  reason  has  something  to  resolve  before  the  conscience 
can  pass  its  decisions,  the  stronger  the  reasoning  powers,  the 
better  will  the  conscience  be  able  to  perform  its  functions  in 
these  particular  instances ;  but  it  is  to  say  that,  in  all  questions 
of  pure  morality,  that  is,  of  simple  right  and  wrong,  the  con- 
science is  equally  clear  and  decisive,  whether  conjoined  with 
strong  reasoning  powers  or  otherwise. 

Now  this,  we  believe,  to  be  a  wise  provision  of  the  Almighty. 
As,  in  childhood,  it  is  more  needful  to  have  correct  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  than  of  any  other  class  of  truths,  so,  with  the 
mass  of  mankind,  clearness  of  moral  perception  is  of  much 
greater  account  than  the  capacity  to  reason.  They  need, 
above  all  things,  the  power  to  apprehend  moral  truth,  and  a 
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law  to  regulate  their  conduct  as  moral  and  responsible 
beings. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  gone  before,  that  a  man  may  be  a 
distinguished  philosopher  or  statesman,  and  yet  an  indifferent 
moralist,  and  quite  unworthy  to  guide  the  people  in  questions 
of  morality.  It  is  true,  where  force  of  moral  power  is  wanting, 
a  man  is  destitute  of  an  element  of  greatness ;  and  yet,  for  all 
this,  he  may  be  a  strong  reasoner  and  profound  thinker. 
There  are  many  persons  whose  conclusions,  in  matters  of  science 
and  speculation,  no  ordinary  man  would  presume  to  question ; 
and  yet  he  may  do  so  very  properly  when  it  comes  to  the 
sphere  of  morals.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  design  of  Prov- 
idence that  a  few,  as  pioneers  of  thought,  should  open  the  way 
to  higher  realms  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  multitude  should 
follow  their  guidance.  But,  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  it  is  very 
different.  There  is  little  room  for  discovery  here.  There  are 
few  new  truths  to  be  arrived  at,  and  no  new  principles  of  moral 
action.  Consequently,  every  man  is  to  judge  and  act  for  him- 
self. He  is  not  to  depend  on  others,  as  though  they  alone  had 
the  power  to  determine  his  course  of  action.  He  is  not  to  wait 
for  their  conclusions  in  order  to  know  his  duty.  His  law  is 
within.  He  must  determine  for  himself  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  and  act  accordingly.  And,  in  this  respect,  he  stands 
by  himself  and  independent  of  all  authority.  This  is  not  to 
say  that,  in  consequence  of  a  blind,  perverted,  or  unfaithful 
conscience,  he  is  not  liable  to  fall  into  error,  and  even  to  con- 
found the  principles  of  moral  action.  Much  less,  that  he  is 
not  to  compare  his  own  convictions  of  duty  with  those  of 
others,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  enlighten  conscience.  But, 
when  all  is  done,  his  conscience  is  to  himself  his  law  of  action, 
aud  he  cannot  throw  the  responsibility  on  others  by  deferring 
to  their  conclusions. 

This  is  a  point  of  much  significance,  but  one  which  many 
persons  fail  to  perceive.  Because  a  man  is  superior  in  point  of 
intellect,  they  conclude  that  he  is  superior  in  moral  endow- 
ments. And,  if  the  philosopher  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  difference,  in  the  nature  of  things,  between  right  and 
wrong,  they  take  for  granted  that,  because  he  excels  in  philo- 
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sophic  discernment,  they  mu&t  defer  to  his  conclusions.  Sup- 
pose, again,  the  statesman  to  lay  it  down  that  slavery  has 
nothing  to  do  with  morals,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
profit  and  loss.  Many  would  infer,  that  because  he  is  a  man 
of  large  political  sagacity,  his  conclusion  must  be  considered 
decisive.  Or,  because  a  supreme  judge  affirms  that  negroes 
have  no  rights  which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect,  does  it 
follow  from  hence  that,  because  he  is  learned  in  the  law,  his  de- 
cision is  final  in  a  question  of  common  morality?  By  no 
means.  That  may  be  his  opinion,  but  he  is  only  a  law  to  him- 
self, and  one,  much  inferior  in  intellect,  may  pronounce  a  con- 
trary and  much  wiser  decision.  We  protest  against  submitting 
to  any  man's  dictum,  in  matters  of  conscience.  It  is  to  make 
man  morally  impotent,  and  irresponsible,  and  has  been  fruitful 
of  the  worst  evils  in  both  church  and  state.  The  papist,  who 
submits  to  the  priest  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  who 
presumes  to  ask  no  questions  beyond  his  authority,  and  that  of 
mother  church,  is  only  equaled  in  baseness  by  that  partisan 
who  submits  a  question  of  simple  morals  to  individual  or  party 
interpretation. 

The  independence  of  the  moral  faculty  appears,  again,  in  the 
unequal  development  of  the  moral  and  reasoning  powers  in  the 
same  person,  at  different  periods  of  life.  Above,  it  was  seen, 
that  the  moral  powers  are  highly  developed  at  that  period  of 
life  when  the  reasoning  powers  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The 
development  of  the  latter  is  the  fruit  of  time  and  study,  and 
they  come  to  strength  and  perfection  only  in  years  of  maturity. 
If,  now,  quickness  and  correctness  of  moral  discernment  were 
conditioned  by  strength  and  capacity  to  reason,  it  would  follow 
that,  as  the  reasoning  powers  mature,  the  conscience  would  be 
better  able  to  determine  the  moral  quality  of  actions.  Where- 
as, it  rarely  appears  that  men  are  more  conscientious  than  they 
were  in  childhood,  or  that  they  are  better  able  to  perform  the 
moral  functions;  while  it  is  true  that,  as  mankind  at  large 
grow  older,  their  moral  judgments  are  often  more  confused, 
their  convictions  of  conscience  less  decided,  and  its  violation 
less  fruitful  of  reproach.  Such  an  unequal  development  of  the 
mental  faculties  is,  of  course,  not  necessary,  or  right.    The 
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design  is,  that  we  should  employ  each  faculty  in  lawful 
exercise,  and  be  always  true  to  the  moral  and  rational 
judgments.  But  it  is  common  to  cultivate  one  faculty  to  the 
neglect  of  the  other,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  employ  it  as  an  in- 
strument wherewith  to  falsify  and  confound  the  dictates  of  our 
moral  nature. 

(1.)  First,  there  is  an  unequal  development  of  the  moral  and 
reasoning  powers  arising  from  neglect  of  the  one,  and  an  undue 
devotion  to  the  other.  All  are  aware  of  the  temptation  to  in- 
tellectual studies.  Pride  of  reason  leads  to  an  assiduous  cul- 
tivation of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  engenders  a  pressing 
desire  to  reason  more  profoundly  and  correctly.  One  is  im- 
pelled to  come  to  greater  penetration,  power,  and  grasp  of 
thought,  and,  not  only  to  push  his  investigations  to  the  remot- 
est point,  but  to  apply  to  all  his  conclusions  the  severest  logic. 
And  who  knows  not  to  what  an  astonishing  strength  of  logical 
acumen  one  may  attain  by  long  and  patient  study.  But  does 
it  follow  from  hence  that  he  is  more  conscientious  ?  Is  his 
moral  descernment  necessarily  any  clearer  because  of  his 
power  to  handle  an  argument  ?  By  no  means.  We  will  not 
gay  that  he  has  done  any  intentional  violence  to  his  moral 
nature,  for,  by  the  supposition,  he  has  been  making  a  lawful 
exercise  of  reason.  But  we  do  say  that  through  this  excessive 
devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  ambition  to  excel 
therein,  the  moral  faculty  is  not  only  often  left  unexercised,  but 
suffers  positive  injury  in  consequence.  Nothing  can  strengthen 
and  sharpen  the  moral  powers  but  exercise ;  and  as  every  limb 
and  muscle  of  the  body  needs  exercise  for  itself,  the  same  is 
true  of  every  faculty  of  mind ;  and  any  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  powers  can  no  more  serve  the  moral,  than  exercise  of 
the  hand  can  serve  the  eye,  or  that  of  the  eye  can  serve  the 
ear. 

(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  effect  upon  the  reason- 
ing and  moral  faculties  is  still  more  apparent  where,  from  any 
cause,  men  employ  one  to  disprove  the  decisions  of  the  other. 
We  speak,  now,  of  an  unlawful  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers ;  for  it  is  not  possible  for  the  mental  faculties,  when 
rightly  employed,  to  contradict  each  other ;  and  any  line  of 
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reasoning  which  refutes  the  plain  and  simple  moral  dictates  is 
sophistical  and  false.  One  may  appear  to  reason  correctly,  but 
there  is  somewhere  a  flaw  in  the  argument.  Either  the 
premises  are  unsound,  or  the  inferences  and  conclusions  are  il- 
logical, and  there  is  at  best  but  a  show  of  reason.  And  yet,  in 
the  lower  sense,  the  effect  of  such  a  course  is  to  make  one 
intellectually  sharp  and  morally  obtuse.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
may  instance  an  advocate  who,  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  his 
cause,  is  only  intent  to  carry  his  point.  Such  an  one  shall  ac- 
quire great  skill  to  discover  and  present  the  strong  points  in  the 
case,  to  suppress  those'that  are  weak,  and  so  to  arrange  and  press 
his  argument  as  to  perplex  the  jury,  and  clear  a  client  whom 
he  knows  to  be  guilty,  and  yet  be  unable  to  see  the  baseness  of 
such  a  course. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  every  relation  of  life  in  which  men 
set  themselves  to  find  reasons  for  doing  what  they  know  to  be 
wrong.  They  shall  become  rationally  shrewd,  discriminating, 
crafty,  skilled  to  originate  plans,  to  arrange  details,  to  obviate 
those  difficulties  which  lie  in  their  way,  to  avail  themselves  of 
those  circumstances  which  make  in  their  favor,  and  all  under 
semblance  of  right  and  justice,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
become  less  acute  in  moral  discernment,  less  capable  of 
accurate  moral  judgments;  in  a  word,  less  conscientious. 

We  have  thus  sought  to  indicate  the  office,  operation  and  in- 
dependence of  the  conscience  as  contrasted  with  the  discursive 
reason,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  these  faculties  stand  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  strongest  light.  But  our  design  in  assuming 
the  subject  was  no  less  to  set  forth  the  truth  in  theory,  than  to 
notice  how  much  it  is  disregarded  in  practice.  For,  observa- 
tion goes  to  show,  that  the  way  in  which  men  come  to  deny 
the  plainest  rules  of  morality,  and  to  confound  all  moral 
distinctions,  is  by  subjecting  the  conscience  to  rules  which  only 
apply  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  The  conscience  is  neither 
allowed  to  act  alone  in  its  own  sphere,  nor  in  its  own  way,  nor 
on  its  own  authority.  It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  incompetent 
to  its  task,  and  in  need  of  assistance.  Or  rather,  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  made  to  protract  and  review  the  moral  judgments, 
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as  though  it  were  a  sort  of  final  arbiter  to  which  the  conscience 
must  always  refer. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  where  interest  inclines  men  to 
act  contrary  to  their  moral  dictates,  their  first  desire  is  to 
tamper  with  the  conscience,  and  make  it  an  unfaithful  witness; 
or,  what  is  worse,  to  enlist  its  testimony  on  the  side  of  evil. 
Men  are  not  sufficiently  candid  to  confess  a  wicked  purpose,  nor 
sufficiently  courageous  to  undertake  a  wicked  action,  so  long  as 
the  conscience  is  free  to*  rebuke  and  testify  against  them. 
Hence  the  desire  to  overrule  this  faculty,  and  to  pervert  and 
falsify  its  judgments.  How  shall  this  be  done?  The  common 
resort  is  to  a  process  of  reasoning.  This  is  necessary,  because 
it  is  impossible,  by  a  mere  act  of  the  will,  to  change  the  moral 
perceptions,  or  to  deaden  the  moral  convictions.  The  con- 
science is  compelled  to  judge  according  to  representations,  and 
to  judge  in  this  or  that  particular  manner ;  and  one  has  no 
more  power  to  force  it  to  determine  that  right  is  wrong  than 
to  force  the  eye  to  conclude  that  light  is  darkness.  It  only  re- 
mains, therefore,  to  question  the  truth  of  the  moral  perceptions, 
and,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  to  pervert  and  confuse  the 
moral  faculty. 

Now  this  is  a  universal  practice.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  men  plead  in  defense  of  opinions  and  actions 
which  are  contrary  to  the  plainest  instincts  of  their  moral 
nature.  How  natural  it  is  to  justify  a  course  of  conduct 
which  any  child  even  knows  to  be  wrong  I  One  shall  always 
be  able  to  palliate  a  crime,  and  to  make  a  show  of  reason  in 
self-defense.  And  although,  as  a  consequence,  the  conscience 
does  not  at  once  throw  down  its  authority,  yet  it  loses  integrity, 
and  not  only  becomes  less  capable  of  accurate  moral  judgments, 
but  often  a  witness  in  defense  of  evil. 

In  like  manner,  have  not  the  moral  instincts  of  the  people 
been  always  trifled  with  by  crafty  priests  and  demagogues.  In 
an  unenlightened  age,  what  arts  were  practiced  upon  the  mul- 
titudes in  the  name  of  religion.  How  completely  were  they 
blinded  and  misguided  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  enlighten 
and  guide  them.  They  are  made  to  believe  anything,  and  do 
anything  in  behalf  of  that  church  and  religion  whose  authority, 
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as  the  first  great  fallacy,  they  are  taught  not  to  question.  In- 
deed, who  knows  not  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  popish  church 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  so  as  to  have  them  more  easily 
duped,  and  more  subservient  to  churchly  authority. 

And  what  is  the  politician's  art,  but  that  of  a  cunning  soph- 
ister  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  popular  ignorance.  A  shrewd  politician  is 
well  aware  of  the  moral  instincts  of  the  people;  but  he  is 
equally  aware  of  their  incapacity  to  reason.  Above  all,  he 
knows  that  they  are  little  able  to  detect  a  flaw  in  argument, 
and  that  they  hastily  accept  inconsequent  conclusions.  In  a 
bad  cause,  therefore,  all  he  has  to  do  is,  to  blind  the  people  and 
to  twist  them  into  conscientious  action  on  the  side  of  evil. 
For  he  knows  that,  as  a  correct  conscience  is  an  indispensable 
ally  in  a  good  cause,  so  a  perverted  conscience  is  as  indispen- 
sable in  a  bad  one,  and  that  the  people,  to  become  a  potent  in- 
strument of  either  good  or  evil,  must  be  made  to  believe  and 
act  conscientiously.  And,  just  so  far  as  the  demagogue  has 
skill  to  deceive  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  his  cause,  and  to 
enlist  their  moral  support,  just  so  far  will  he  be  able  to  carry 
his  point.  Plato  even  lays  it  down  that  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
ceive the  people  for  reasons  of  state ;  and  who  knows  not  that 
the  Koman  religion  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  device  of  law- 
givers and  legislators,  wherewith  the  better  to  awe  and  restrain 
the  multitude !  Who  remembers  not  those  instances  in  which 
the  plebeians,  maddened  by  the  insolence  and  injustice  of  the 
patrician  orders,  and  ready  to  fly  upon  them  in  their  rage,  are 
only  restrained  from  violence  by  being  reminded  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods!  So  much  did  the  delusion  of  the  people 
contribute  to  their  own  oppression. 

But  why  recur  to  history?  Do  not  these  facts  find  abundant 
confirmation  in  our  own  times  ?  Were  not  the  people  presented 
with  excellent  reasons  for  waging  that  unnatural  war  with 
Mexico  ?  Has  not  the  idea  of  a  higher  law  been  ridiculed 
without  limit,  and  reasoned  into  an  absurdity  ?  Have  not  the 
preachers  of  manifest  destiny  found  a  plenty  to  carry  that  doc- 
trine into  practice  ?  And  above  all,  has  not  that  most  offensive 
and  odious  of  institutions,  slavery,  been  honeyed  over,  and  pre- 
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sented  to  the  people  in  every  conceivable  form  ?  Have  they 
not  been  served  with  abundant  lectures,  speeches,  judicial  de- 
cisions, to  prove  that  the  negro  is  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage ; 
that  he  is  an  animal ;  that  he  has  no  higher  destiny  than  to 
dig  and  delve ;  that  he  has  no  rights  which  white  men  are 
bound  to  respect ;  and  that  the  institution  is  one  of  simple 
profit  and  loss,  and  quite  foreign  to  religion  or  morals  ?  And 
this  for  no  earthly  reason  but  to  serve  political  ends. 

And  have  not  they,  who  are  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  institution,  been  reasoned  into  the  inconceivably  monstrous 
lie,  that  it  is  divine,  and  that  they  do  God's  service  to  fight  and 
die  in  its  defense  ?  Surely,  reason  never  did  set  itself  to  oppose 
more  directly  the  fundamental  instincts  of  man's  moral  nature, 
and  wfts  never  more  successful  to  abuse  and  pervert  them.  All 
the  arts  of  sophistry  have  been  employed  to  misguide  the 
people  respecting  a  question  of  common  morality,  until  the 
public  conscience  has  been  warped  into  every  conceivable 
shape ;  and  until  those  who  affirm  and  defend  the  institution 
as  an  actual  blessing  appear  to  be  more  conscientious  and 
earnest  in  their  belief  than  those  who  account  it  a  crime.  And, 
without  question,  the  war  that  is  thrust  upon  us  is  to  be  the 
more  bloody  and  fearful  because  the  conscience  of  the  Southern 
people  has  been  enlisted  in  their  cause.  For  that  moral  support 
which  is  ever  the  strongest  ally  in  a  good  cause  will,  when  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  evil,  make  a  people  as  fierce  and  desperate 
in  defense  of  a  bad  one. 

How  dangerous  it  is  to  trifle  with  that  faculty  which  God 
has  set  to  be  our  monitor  and  guide,  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  be  our  defense  on  the  side  of  justice !  A  man  can 
do  himself  no  greater  injury  than  to  call  in  question  his  in- 
stinctive moral  convictions,  and  to  try  to  reason  himself  into  a 
wrong  belief.  As  well  might  he  doubt  the  intuitive  perceptions 
of  the  reason,  or  the  senses,  as  the  correctness  of  his  moral  dic- 
tates. Kay,  it  does  not  appear  but  that  it  would  be  just  as 
possible,  and  perhaps  just  as  easy,  for  a  man  to  reason  himself 
into  the  belief  that  white  is  black,  or  that  light  is  darkness,  as 
to  come  to  believe  that  right  is  wrong.  True,  such  confusion 
is  not  actual,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  worldly  policy ;  but, 
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were  men  as  much  inclined  to  act  contrary  to  the  instincts  of 
sense  and  reason  as  to  the  dictates  of  morality,  and  for  all 
that  appears,  they  might  become  incapable  of  correct  per- 
ceptions of  any  kind,  and  well-nigh  demented. 

There  are  certain  judgments,  intellectual  and  moral,  which 
a  man  can  never  question  without  doing  violence  to  his  nature. 
They  are  not  to  be  proved  or  disproved,  or  reasoned  upon  at 
all.  They  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  acted  upon  at  once ; 
for  only  in  this  way  can  he  be  true  to  nature,  whose  operations 
are  in  obedience  to  unerring  laws  and  instincts.  And,  as  a 
moral  and  responsible  being,  it  is  a  man's  first  duty  to  be  true 
to  conscience.  Let  him  doubt  everything  else  sooner  than  the 
truth  of  his  moral  dictates.  Let  him  reason  where  reasoning 
is  necessary ;  but  let  him  never  think  to  demonstrate  the  self- 
evident.  Where  God  has  made  the  way  clear,  let  him  not 
think  to  make  it  more  apparent,  much  less  to  run  in  a  different 
or  contrary  direction.  Let  him  follow  the  guide  within,  which 
is  to  go  in  the  natural  path,  and  reach  the  right  conclusion. 

Where  one  has  reasoned  himself,  or  has  been  reasoned  into 
moral  confusion  and  blindness,  he  must  reason  his  way  out,  or 
apply  to  others  for  help.  As  he  entered  the  labyrinth  so  must 
he  seek  to  find  a  way  of  escape ;  but  having  escaped,  let  him 
remember  that  the  conscience  is  supreme  in  her  own  sphere ; 
that  she  acts  in  her  own  way,  and  on  her  own  authority ;  and 
that  being  a  competent  guide  she  needs  no  instructions  or 
assistance. 

vol.  xxi.  15 
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Article  IV.— THE  TEST-HOUR  OF  POPULAR  LIBERTY 
AND  REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Seldom  does  it  happen  to  a  people  to  be  at  once  an  exponent 
and  a  factor  in  a  great  problem  of  human  society — the  index 
of  sublime  struggles  and  cumulative  forces  in  the  Past,  the 
former  of  a  new  era  of  life  and  power  in  the  Future.  The 
stream  of  human  history,  often  sluggish,  sometimes  eddying 
and  seemingly  retrograde,  has  also  its  rapids  and  its  cataracts. 
These  seem  to  break  its  continuity  and  waste  its  life ;  but  the 
very  tumult  of  the  waters,  as  they  rush  among  the  rocks  to  find 
or  force  a  channel,  indicates  the  power  and  volume  of  the 
long-gathered  flood ;  and  it  emerges  from  the  turmoil  and 
agony  of  a  seeming  death-struggle,  only  to  roll  on  with  a 
depth,  a  calmness,  a  majesty,  that  no  barrier  can  arrest  and  no 
rock  can  ripple.  And  even  in  the  chasm  wrhere  the  strife  and 
thunder  are  the  loudest,  if  we  watch  the  nooning  of  the  sky, 
we  shall  see  the  bow  painted  upon  the  brow  of  the  seething 
torrent,  the  prophecy  of  the  peace  and  majesty  it  shall  win  for 
itself  by  this  very  struggle,  when  it  shall  have  forced  its  way 
over  the  rocks.  We  stand  to-day  beside  one  of  these  cataract 
plunges  in  human  history.  So  suddenly  have  we  come  upon 
it  from  the  green  and  sunny  fields  we  were  traversing,  so  fierce 
is  the  struggle  of  the  waters,  so  frequent  and  successive 
are  the  rapids,  and  so  invisible  is  the  outlet,  that  we  are  be- 
wildered by  a  spectacle  we  have  not  learned  to  comprehend. 
But  the  stream  is  flowing  on.  The  earth  has  ncft  opened  to 
swallow  it ;  the  strife  denotes  not  only  the  suddenness  and 
force  of  obstacles,  but  the  gathered  momentum  of  the  flood ; 
and  if  for  a  time  it  seems  to  have  been  interrupted,  and  even 
turned  back  upon  itself,  the  flood  is  but  rising  to  roll  over 
again  upon  its  pent  up  mass  till  the  whole  shall  sweep  onward 
in  a  calm,  full,  unbroken  tide. 

But  wliile  a  just  philosophy  anticipates  and  predicts  this 
issue  of  our  national  struggle,  it  may  not  be  disguised  that 
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this  is  the  test-hour  for  all  that  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
fixed  and  valuable  in  popular  Constitutional  Liberty,  and  es- 
pecially the  test-hour  of  a  national  government  upon  the  basis 
of  republican  freedom.  Never  did  a  nation  stand  at  a  point  of 
history  more  critical  or  momentous  than  that  we  occupy  to- 
day. For  though  the  visible  and  imminent  perils  that  first 
alarmed  and  aroused  us  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  have 
lost  their  power  to  disturb,  the  lifting  of  the  clouds  that  spread 
such  sudden  darkness  over  the  land,  reveals  perils  of  deeper 
significance  than  the  capture  of  Washington  or  the  outbreak 
of  treason  in  Baltimore.  We  see  the  abyss  upon  whose  verge 
the  nation  stood  trembling,  and  from  which  it  is  staggering 
up  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Grote,  with  philosophical  in- 
sight observes,  that  the  "  attachment  of  an  Athenian  citizen  to 
his  democratical  constitution  comprised  two  distinct  veins  of 
sentiment ;  first,  his  rights,  protection  and  advantages  derived 
from  it, — next,  his  obligations  of  exertion  and  sacrifice  towards 
it,  and  with  reference  to  it.  Neither  of  these  two  veins  of 
sentiment  was  ever  wholly  absent ;  but  according  as  one  or 
the  other  was  present  at  different  times  in  varying  proportions, 
the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  was  a  very  different  feeling." 
At  the  first  the  sentiment  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  country 
was  prominent,  but  in  later  times  Athenian  patriotism  well- 
nigh  lost  this  noble  quality.  "  The  active  sense  of  obligation 
became  comparatively  inoperative;  the  citizen  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  democracy  as  protecting  him,  and  in- 
suring to  him  valuable  rights,  and  he  was  willing  to  perform  his 
ordinary  sphere  of  legal  duties  towards  it ;  but  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  thing  established,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in 
a  due  measure  of  foreign  ascendency,  without  any  such  personal 
efforts  as  those  which  his  forefathers  cheerfully  imposed  upon 
themselves.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  melancholy 
proofs  of  this  altered  tone  of  patriotism — of  that  languor,  paral- 
ysis, and  waiting  for  others  to  act,  which  preceded  the  catastro- 
phe of  Chceroneia,  notwithstanding  an  unabated  attachment  to 
the  democracy  as  a  source  of  protection  and  good  government."* 

*  History  of  Greece,  IV,  179.    American  Ed. 
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This  was  the  picture  of  American  patriotism  at  the  close  of 
the  late  Presidential  term.  Already  with  us,  as  with  the 
France  of  Burke's  invective, — "  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone ; 
that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  had  succeeded." 
We  were  becoming  a  nation  of  materialists  and  hirelings,  with- 
out honor,  without  heroism,  without  enthusiasm  for  the  just, 
the  true,  the  noble  in  principle  or  in  deed — willing  to  leave 
public  affairs  to  shuffle  along,  and  take  their  course,  regardless 
of  the  right,  so  long  as  we  were  unmolested  in  person  or  in 
trade.  That  languor,  that  paralysis  even,  had  come  upon  our 
patriotism,  that  betokened  a  great  catastrophe.  But,  like  some 
sleeping  giant  in  the  Alps,  roused  by  flood  and  hail,  and  the 
thunder  and  quaking  of  the  land-slide,  at  first  terrified  and  be- 
wildered by  the  storm,  then  nerved  by  its  very  fierceness  to  the 
energy  of  self-preservation,  we  leap  from  the  shifting  chaos 
around  us,  upon  the  unshaken  rock,  and  steady  ourselves  to 
gaze  upon  the  ruin  we  have  hardly  escaped. 

The  real  perils  of  the  hour  can  be  comprehended  only  through 
a  philosophical  analysis  of  our  constitutional  freedom  and  gov- 
ernment ;  for  these  perils  address  neither  our  imaginations,  our 
sensibilities,  nor  our  fears ;  they  threaten  not  places  and  in- 
terests, nor  institutions  merely,  but  principles — and  these  of 
the  most  fundamental  character.  The  tornado  may  uproot 
orchards,  unroof  houses,  level  spires  in  the  dust,  but  men  will 
go  over  its  track,  and  plant  and  build  again.  But  when  the 
earth  opens  and  swallows  up  the  city,  all  life  and  hope  sink 
into  the  abyss.  The  grand  assault  of  this  rebellion  is  not  upon 
an  administration  or  a  capital,  but  upon  the  principles  on 
which  the  Nation  is  based,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  stand. 

The  rebellion  puts  in  jeopardy  the  principle  of  popular 
liberty,  as  defined  and  defended  by  constitutional  forms  and 
laws.  In  our  National  Constitution,  popular  liberty  finds  at 
•once  a  large  expression  and  a  just  limitation.  In  many  times 
tand  many  nations  the  people  have  asserted  their  power  by 
sudden  uprisings  against  despotic  government,  or  by  revolu- 
tions in  the  interest  of  a  favorite  leader.  But  this  inorganic 
power  resident  in  mere  masses  of  men,  to  overthrow  tyranny 
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or  avenge  wrong, — to  drive  out  a  Tarquin  from  Eome,  to 
execute  a  Louis  XVI  or  expel  a  Louis  Philippe,  to  revolution- 
ize  Mexico  twice  a  year,  this  mere  mass-power  of  the  people, 
unorganized  and  unregulated,  is  not  true  popular  liberty ;  nor 
does  it  often  secure  the  liberty  which  it  asserts  with  such 
spasms  of  violence.  Rome,  France,  Mexico,  after  once  and 
again  asserting  this  revolutionary  power  of  the  masses,  have 
slid  back  into  despotism. 

Nor  does  popular  liberty  consist  merely  in  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  political  power  by  the  people.  It  is  not 
enough  to  create  popular  liberty,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
be  embodied  in  political  acts,  measures,  and  government,  since 
the  majority  in  a  pure  democracy  may  wield  a  despotism  as  ab- 
solute as  that  of  Nero;  and  in  a  Congregational  church  a 
partisan  and  unscrupulous  majority  may  outdo  the  Pope  in 
measures  of  arbitrary  power.  The  law  of  self-preservation,  or 
that  mysterious  plea  of  "  military  necessity,"  has  compelled  us 
to  silence  opposition  to  government  and  the  popular  will,  by 
the  severest  measures.  We  have  acquiesced  in  unwonted  re- 
strictions upon  personal  liberty,  and,  in  certain  emergencies, 
upon  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  as  demanded  by  the 
public  safety.  But  were  we  compelled  to  live  under  martial 
law,  it  would  not  reconcile  us  to  be  told  that  this  was  declared 
by  the  will  of  the  majority.  There  is  little  to  choose  in  gov- 
ernment between  the  principles  of  Divine  Eight  and  Democratic 
Might.  As  a  profound  publicist  has  said,  "The  one  is  as 
ungodly  as  the  other.  Neither  is  founded  in  justice ;  neither 
admits  of  liberty ;  both  rest  on  the  principle  of  absolutism. 
Both  are  theories  fabricated  by  despotism,  false  in  logic,  un- 
hallowed in  practice,  and  ruinous  in  their  progress."*  The 
supremacy  of  the  people  may  be  only  the  enthronement  of  mob 
law,  or  of  artful  demagogism.  For  popular  liberty  in  its  best 
form,  it  is  essential,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  superior  power 
in  the  State  shall  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens ;  or, 
as  Lord  Brougham  defines  it,  "that  the  people  should  be 
either  formally  or  substantially   possessed  of  the  supreme 

*  Lieber,  Civil  Liberty,  p.  373. 
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power,  not  sharing  it  with  any  other  party  independent  of 
themselves,  still  less  exercising  authority  subject  to  the  control 
or  revision  of  any  other  and  independent  body."*  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  supreme  power  must  be  so  regulated  that 
it  shall  secure  and  defend,  not  violate  or  curtail,  the  just  rights 
of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society.  In  other  words,  for 
popular  liberty  it  is  essential  that  the  people  shall  be  secure 
against  any  power  not  of  their  own  creating,  or  any  tyranny 
over  themselves ;  and,  also,  that  the  people  themselves,  in  the 
exercise  of  supreme  power,  shall  be  restrained  by  legal  barriers 
from  any  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts  against  the  individual. 
This  liberty  must  be  organized  and  recognized  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  defined  and  defended  by  a  Constitution.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  must  not  simply  assert  itself  as  a  power  in  some 
crisis  of  revolution,  and  then  subside  until  new  oppressions 
shall  call  it  forth  again,  but  must  be  established,  with  all  the 
institutions  of  government  molded  and  controlled  by  the 
people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  the  unlimited 
exercise  of  popular  power — which  might  move  with  the  frenzy 
of  a  mob — but  this  power  regulated  and  defined  by  constitu- 
tional laws.f 

Never  in  any  State,  ancient  or  modern,  have  these  two  con- 
ditions of  popular  liberty  been  so  perfectly  secured  and  har- 
monized as  in  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States.  The 
Greek  democracies  at  times  possessed,  in  a  most  absolute 
degree,  the  first  element  of  popular  liberty — independence  of 
any  power  not  created  by  and  amenable  to  themselves.  But 
those  parent  democracies  were  of  very  limited  area,  and  were 
still  more  limited  by  the  restriction  of  citizenship,  by  race  and 
birth.  The  Athenian  democracy,  in  its  highest  form,  was  but 
the  government  of  a  city  by  its  lawful  and  free  citizens, 
through  popular  assemblies,  in  which  public  measures  were 
adopted  by  vote,  and  various  public  officers  were  appointed  by 
rotation  or  chosen  by  lot.    The  city  was  the  State.     Athens 

*  Political  Philosophy,  part  3,  ch.  i. 

f  See  Dr.  Lieber's  admirable  chapter  on  Institutional  Liberty,  in  his  "  Civil 
Liberty  and  Self-Government." 
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held  her  allies  as  tributaries,  compelling  them  to  contribute  in 
various  ways  to  the  support  of  her  privileged  citizens ;  to  resort 
to  her  own  tribunals  of  law,  or  to  submit  to  archons  appointed 
by  herself.  According  to  Thucydides,  "the  Lacedamonians 
maintained  their  supremacy  over  their  allies  by  taking  care 
that  an  oligarchy,  such  as  suited  their  own  interests,  should  be 
everywhere  their  allies'  form  of  government."*  In  this  way, 
also,  Athens  sought  to  control  those  tributary  allies  that  still 
retained  a  measure  of  independence.  But  the  subject-sHie* 
"  had  in  their  states  Athenian  officers,  commanders,  and  also 
frequently  garrisons,  were  subject  to  Athenian  jurisdiction, 
paid  tribute,  were  obliged  to  submit  upon  emergencies  to  com- 
pulsory military  service,  notwithstanding  they  had  purchased 
exemption  from  it,  or  else  furnished  a  voluntary  contingent  of 
troops. "f  However  complete  the  democratic  organization 
within  the  city,  at  any  period  of  Athenian  history,  it  was  not 
attempted  to  establish  and  maintain  popular  liberty  upon  a 
great  scale,  for  a  nation  combining  many  cities  and  states  in  a 
common  country ;  and  leagues  of  States  formed  for  mutual  de- 
fense were  broken  again  by  a  sudden  jealousy.  Besides,  these 
petty  city  states  were  easily  ruled  by  demagogues  and  factions, 
and  so  vibrated  from  democracy  to  aristocracy  and  despotism. 
Theirs  was  essentially  a  mass-meeting  liberty — as  when  "  the 
maritime  multitude"  were  intoxicated  by  the  victory  of 
Salamis,  with  a  consciousness  of  power.  Moreover,  with  the 
Greeks,  the  State  was  the  ultimate  idea,  not  the  man  behind 
the  State,  with  his  rights  as  an  integral  member  of  society ; 
and  hence  the  Greek  democracy,  when  organized  into  State 
form,  had  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  individual  citizen. 
There  was  no  guarantee  of  individual  rights  against  this  abso- 
lutism of  the  people.  The  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment of  citizens  without  open  trial,  and  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty to  the  State, — measures  which  have  been  in  part  forced 
upon  us  as  a  stringent  necessity, — were  often  resorted  to  in 

»  Thuc.  i,  19, V  6,  144. 

f  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  Lamb's  edition,  p.  529.    See, 
also,  Grote,  passim. 
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Athens,  to  get  rid  of  obnoxious  individuals,  or  to  replenish  the 
public  treasury.  With  all  its  merits,  therefore,  the  Greek  de- 
mocracy fell  short  of  the  just  conditions  of  popular  liberty. 
On  the  one  hand  it  could  easily  be  diverted  by  demagogues, 
and,  on  the  other,  perverted  by  popular  passion  into  the 
sheerest  despotism. 

The  Eoman  republic  was  Republicanism  for  Romans ;  a  re- 
public chiefly  in  and  for  the  city.  The  conquered  provinces 
were  held  as  conquests,  and  their  inhabitants  admitted  to  few, 
if  any,  civic  rights.  The  idea  of  liberty  for  the  people  as  such, 
of  sovereignty  vested  in  the  body  of  the  people  wherever  found, 
was  hardly  more  apparent  in  republican  than  in  imperial 
Rome.  Liberty  and  sovereignty  were  the  special  prerogatives 
of  native  Romans,  and  of  such  aliens  as  were  admitted  to  the 
dignity  of  Roman  citizenship.  By  its  colonies  and  its  armies 
the  republic  of  Rome  ruled  its  subjugated  dependencies  with 
an  imperial  despotism.     Lord  Brougham  has  shown  this  clearly : 

"  The  Roman  polity  reduced  the  government  of  the  capital  to  an  aristocracy 
which  enabled  the  rulers  to  conduct  its  affairs  without  constant  appeals  to  un- 
wieldy popular  assemblies ;  and  the  capital,  the  city  itself,  and  the  district  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  governed  the  provinces  in  Italy,  and  the  foreign  do- 
minions of  the  Republic,  without  giving  any  share  whatever  of  the  supreme  power 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  or  suffering  their  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
choice  of  the  functionaries  to  whom  the  government  of  the  whole  was  entrusted." 

*  *  •  •  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts  were  considered  by 
the  haughty  Romans  as  an  inferior  race,  and  were  excluded  from  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens.  They  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  nor 
to  dwell  in  the  city,  nor  to  hold  any  offices,  nor  to  have  any  voice  in  the  elections, 
nor  to  enjoy  any  intercourse  of  sacred  rites.  Even  the  numerous  levies  which 
they  furnished  to  the  army  were  marshaled  in  separate  and  auxiliary  legions, 
not  incorporated  with  the  Roman  troops.  Such  was  the  general  rule ;  but  after 
the  Gallic  invasion,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Caere,  whose  inhabitants 
had  rendered  important  services  in  that  disastrous  campaign.  About  the  year 
363,  A.  U.  C,  they  were  admitted  to  a  certain  portion  of  civic  rights.  The 
privilege  of  voting,  however,  or  of  filling  offices,  was  withheld.  The  admission 
to  civic  rights  of  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  as  the  barbarous  Romans  were 
pleased  to  call  them,  being  once  begun,  was  extended  to  other  cases/'    *    *     • 

•  •  •  •  "  But  all  the  privileges  thus  granted  were  confined  to  particular 
provincial  towns.  No  district,  except  a  portion  of  the  Latins,  enjoyed  it  gene- 
rally; and  these  Latins  always  had  greater  privileges  than  the  other  Italian 
States,  even  after  civic  rights  were  generality  extended.  The  colonies  planted 
among  them  were  governed  by  their  own,  and  not  by  Roman  magistrates  ;  they 
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had  a  community  in  certain  religions  rights  with  Rome ;  they  always  had  the 
suffrage  after  holding  any  Latin  office.  The  rest  of  the  Italian  nations  were 
treated  altogether  as  aliens,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  enfranchised  or  nat- 
uralized, and  with  another  important  exception,  that  of  free  towns,  or  municipia"* 

Dr.  Arnold  makes  a  forcible  presentation  of  this  feature  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  "  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld 
a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in  her  colonies,  while  her  own  law 
so  abhorred  it  that  any  slave  landed  upon  English  ground  be- 
came immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to 
England,  that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was  to  Rome ;  it  was  the  boundary 
between  law  and  despotism.  "Within  this  precinct  the  senten- 
ces of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law,  (legitima 
jvdicid)  ;  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred  inter- 
position of  the  tribunes.  But  without  this  limit  all  was 
absolute  dominion,  imperium:  there  the  magistrate  wielded 
the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  vere 
held  to  proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal 
power,  so  that  their  validity  lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than 
the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman  citizens  had  no 
present  protection  from  this  tyranny ;  they  had  only  the  re- 
source of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of 
Rome.  But  the  allies  had  not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases 
of  extraordinary  atrocity ;  for  the  imperium  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome ;  anything  might  be  done 
on  the  plea  of  the  service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and  the  least  opposition  was  held 
to  be  rebellion."!  And  while  such  was  the  subject-condition 
of  the  provinces  and  allies  under  Roman  supremacy,  in  the 
heart  of  the  republic  itself,  the  struggles  of  the  Greek  de- 
mocracy, between  the  popular  element  and  the  aristocratic, 
were  continually  renewed ;  until,  as  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  consul  grew  into  the  dictator,  and  the 
general  into  an  emperor. 

*  Brougham,  Political  Philosophy,  part  3,  ch.  v. 
f  History  of  Rome,  ch.  xli. 
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In  modern  mixed  governments,  like  that  of  England,  though 
the  supreme  power  is  not  vested  in  the  people,  they  have  a  di- 
rect share  in  the  government ;  institutions  of  freedom  which 
have  grown  up  by  law  or  usage;  and  many  rights  and 
liberties  defined  and  defended  by  statutes  of  the  nation.  But 
popular  liberty  does  not  yet  exist  in  England  in  ite  highest 
organic  form.  An  hereditary  sovereign,  and  "  a  select  body  of 
the  community  from  which  the  rest  are  excluded,"  share  with 
the  representatives  of  a  limited  popular  constituency  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  A  limited 
constitutional  monarchy,  however  just  and  liberal,  is  quite 
another  thing  from  popular  liberty  enthroned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law. 

Only  in  our  own  Constitution  do  we  find  this  principle 
fairly  and  fully  embodied.  Here,  all  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the 
people,  who  part  with  their  original  power  "  only  to  persons  of 
their  own  choice,  and  for  so  short  a  time  as  to  keep  the  dele- 
gates accountable  and  answerable  to  their  constituents ;"  and 
yet  this  supreme  power  of  the  people  is  hemmed  in  against  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people  themselves,  by  legal  bar- 
riers protecting  individual  rights.  What  sanctity  is  thrown 
around  the  rights  of  person,  of  home,  of  property,  of  conscience, 
by  the  very  Constitution  that  represents  the  awful  sovereignty 
of  the  nation !  How  sublime  the  spectacle  of  a  people  achiev- 
ing their  own  independence  of  every  foreign  power,  and  hold- 
ing an  undisputed  supremacy  over  their  soil,  yet  moderating 
and  restraining  their  united  sovereignty  so  as  to  protect,  by  the 
arm  of  constitutional  law,  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  every 
individual  citizen !  The  principle  of  popular  liberty,  defined 
and  defended  by  constitutional  law,  pervades  the  whole 
structure  of  our  institutions  as  a  people. 

Now  this  rebellion  would  strike  down  this  organic  principle 
of  our  national  existence.  It  began  as  a  reign  of  terror,  over- 
riding the  liberties  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  in  detail. 
Cunning  and  reckless  leaders,  now  with  the  forms  of  popular 
action  and  now  without  them,  suddenly  set  up  a  military  des- 
potism in  the  recreant  States  of  the  Union ;  and  while  thus 
usurping  the  functions  of  a  supreme  Government,  they  have 
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forced  the  Government  of  the  Union,  in  defense  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, into  measures  of  absolute  power.  If,  through  our  de- 
feat or  our  timidity,  this  rebellion  shall  triumph,  not  only  will 
popular  liberty  be  crushed  out  in  the  South  by  a  high-handed 
usurpation,  but  we  of  the  North  will  be  compelled  to  curtail 
our  own  liberties  in  presence  of  a  hostile,  reckless,  vindictive 
neighbor,  sowing  discord  and  faction  among  ourselves,  and  re- 
quiring us  to  keep  a  standing  army — the  inevitable  foe  of  free- 
dom, and  the  tempting  facility  to  despotism.  All  the  great 
interests  of  law-girt  liberty,  the  hopes  not  of  ourselves  and  our 
children  only,  but  of  humanity,  from  the  principle  of  regulated 
popular  freedom  embodied  in  our  institutions,  are  put  in  jeop- 
ardy by  this  rebellion.  The  very  elixir  of  human  liberty 
pressed  out  of  the  sufferings  and  conflicts,  the  martyrdoms  and 
revolutions  of  the  ages,  wrung  into  the  cup  of  our  Revolution 
with  the  mingling  blood  of  the  fathers,  and  then  distilled  into 
the  Constitution  as  a  pure  and  fragrant  essence,  would  be 
dashed  to  the  ground  and  scattered  forever.  No  so  great  peril 
has  ever  before  hung  upon  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  If  we 
cannot  save  it  now,  freedom  has  befora  it  the  darkest  ages  on 
the  scroll  of  time. 

Under  this  organized  and  regulated  liberty,  and  as  essential 
to  its  use  and  preservation,  is  the  freedom  of  political  discussion, 
and  the  authority  of  popular  action  in  government,  through 
constitutional  forms.  The  discussion  of  political  measures  by 
the  people,  through  the  press  and  in  public  assemblies,  belongs 
to  the  very  nature  of  a  free  popular  Government,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  just  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty.  The  oc- 
casional restrictions  upon  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
which  we  have  lately  endured,  and  in  fact  approve  as  a  neces- 
sity of  war,  would  be  intolerable  as  an  habitual  thing.  As  the 
people  exercise  their  sovereignty  through  representatives,  both 
the  qualifications  of  representatives  and  the  policy  which  they 
espouse  should  be  open  to  inquiry  and  discussion ;  and  every 
measure  of  government  should  be  subject  to  review  at  this 
popular  tribunal.  This  freedom  of  political  discussion  is  a 
right  of  the  English  people,  dearly  bought,  and  jealously 
guarded.    Hardly  known  in  France  or  in  the  German  States, 
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it  is  just  beginning  to  be  enjoyed  in  emancipated  and  united 
Italy.  For  many  years  it  has  not  been  tolerated  in  the  South 
with  respect  to  her  domestic  institutions  and  policy ;  and  now 
the  rebellion  seeks  to  wrest  it  from  the  whole  nation. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  to  popular  liberty,  that  the  voice  of 
the  people,  speaking  through  constitutional  forms,  shall  be 
authoritative.  In  whatever  mode  the  people  are  wont  to  ex- 
ercise their  sovereignty — through  whatever  institutions  and 
forms  by  law  and  custom  established — their  action  through 
those  forms  should  be  not  only  valid  but  final;  or  subject 
only  to  their  revision  through  the  same  constitutional  forms. 
The  rebellion  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  this  principle,  and 
resents  a  popular  verdict  constitutionally  declared,  by  military 
usurpation  and  political  anarchy.  It  assails  not  the  elected 
Administration,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  an  elective 
Government.  Should  the  rebels  triumph  either  by  victory  or 
by  recognition — it  matters  not  which — they  will  have  inflicted 
a  deadly  wound  upon  the  elective  franchise ;  and  henceforth 
this  first  right  of  a  free  people,  this  most  sacred  act  of  sovereign- 
ty, can  be  exercised  only  in  terror  of  the  sword.  Worse  than 
the  ruffians  who  keep  back  citizens  from  the  polls  or  destroy 
ballot-boxes  to  defeat  an  election,  the  rebels  would  nullify  by 
force  not  only  a  particular  election,  but  that  fundamental 
principle  of  a  free  Government — the  peaceful  sovereignty  of 
the  ballot-box.  It  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  it  is  popular 
liberty  defined  and  defended  by  constitutional  law  and  acting 
through  constitutional  forms,  that  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  this 
monstrous  insurrection. 

This  hostility  to  the  principle  of  Popular  Sovereignty  is  en- 
gendered by  the  very  structure  of  society  in  the  South.  If  we 
examine  her  social  institutions  in  the  calm  light  of  political 
philosophy,  we  find  that  the  South  tends  of  necessity  toward 
obligarchy  in  government.  A  large  class  of  her  population 
have  not  only  no  right  of  citizenship  in  the  State,  but  not  even 
the  common  rights  of  persons  before  the  law.  By  her  own 
statutes  and  legal  decisions,  her  principal  laboring  class  are 
"  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged  in  law,  to  be 
chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors, 
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and  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  all  intents, 
constructions,  and  purposes  whatever."  Thus  the  whole 
structure  of  society  at  the  South  is  based  upon  the  forcible  and 
legalized  degradation  of  the  laborer  as  having  no  natural,  per- 
sonal, nor  legal  rights ;  not  only  no  right  to  vote  or  take  part 
in  civil  affairs,  but  no  right  to  hold  property,  no  right  to  make 
that  solemn  and  sacred  contract  in  law,  which  among  all  na- 
tions is  the  basis  of  the  family  ;  no  right  to  testify  nor  to  de- 
fend his  cause  before  a  court  of  justice ;  no  right  to  have,  to 
hold,  to  say,  to  do  anything  that  belongs  to  a  man  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  animal  or  thing ;  no  right  to  himself,  in  will 
or  in  muscle,  in  time  or  in  motion,  in  affections  or  in  hopes. 
The  condition  and  treatment  of  the  individual  slave  may  often 
be  more  favorable  than  this ;  but  such  is  his  statics  according 
to  law.  This  condition  of  society  can  never  be  reconciled  with 
the  principles  upon  which  our  republican  institutions  rest :  the 
principle  that  all  men  have  certain  natural  rights  of  which  no 
legislation  or  Government  can  deprive  them,  except  for  crime ; 
and  that  Governments  are  instituted  to  secure  these  rights — 
guarding  well  each  natural  and  just  right  of  the  individual  in 
conjunction  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Every  right  and 
principle  of  republican  Government  is  violated  by  that  funda- 
mental law  of  Southern  society  which  decrees  that  the  laborer 
is  not  a  person  but  a  chattel. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  subjugation  of  one  class  in  the 
population  of  the  slave  State  proportionally  elevates  another 
class  in  power  and  authority.  It  creates  an  aristocracy  not 
only  of  wealth  or  family,  but  of  caste  and  power ;  and  of  all 
aristocracies  this  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  its  effect  upon  the 
State.  Republicanism  recognizes  only  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation as  of  political  authority ;  that  "  Governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  A  con- 
stitutional and  limited  authority  in  government,  by  virtue  of 
representation,  is  the  vital  security  of  popular  liberty.  But 
slavery  substitutes  for  representation  domination — the  arbitra- 
ry authority  of  one  over  another — and  this  in  the  odious  form 
of  caste  and  chattelism.  Pride  of  wealth,  pride  of  family, 
pride  of  genius,  all  this  is  nothing,  as  an  element  of  control,  in 
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comparison  with  that  pride  of  power  which  exalts  one  over  his 
fellows,  as  a  man  over  chattels  that  are  his  absolute  property. 
There  is  no  basis  of  an  oligarchy  so  strong  as  the  alleged 
right  of  property  in  man ;  and  there  is  no  doctrine  that  so 
ministers  to  the  spirit  of  tyranny. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  distinction  of  master  and  slave 
creates,  also,  a  distinction  between  the  slaveholder  and  the 
non-slaveholder ;  for  he  who  owns  men,  and  rules  them  abso- 
lutely as  his  property,  feels  his  superiority  to  one  who  simply 
owns  himself.  And  thus  this  factitious  aristocracy  is  lifted  still 
higher  by  contrast  with  those  who  are  too  poor  or  too  weak  to 
own  a  slave.  Moreover,  since  to  this  aristocracy  the  slave  is 
the  foundation  of  wealth,  distinction,  and  power,  its  own  posi- 
tion depends  upon  preserving  the  existing  status  undisturbed. 
Therefore,  not  only  must  all  rights  be  denied  to  the  6lave,  but 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  non-slaveholders  must  be  circum- 
scribed, wherever  these  would  conflict  with  the  security  and 
stability  of  slavery ;  and  thus  the  slaveholding  aristocracy  be- 
comes an  oligarchy  of  the  intensest  type — concentrating  all 
legislation,  all  political  interest  and  power,  within  itself,  as  a 
necessity  of  its  own  existence.  All  offices  in  the  State  are  mo- 
nopolized by  this  oligarchy,  or  for  its  immediate  dependents 
and  supporters. 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  an  oligarchy  to  work  and  watch  for 
its  own  interest  and  aggrandizement.  All  history  proves  this, 
both  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  democracy, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that  it  rests  in  the  intelligent 
preferences  of  men,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  propagate  itself,  or 
fortify  itself,  either  by  chicanery  or  by  violence.  But  an  oli- 
garchy, claiming  an  exclusive  right,  privilege,  or  prerogative 
for  a  few — of  which  the  many  may  be  suspicious  or  jealous — 
naturally  seeks  to  fortify  itself,  and  to  advance  its  own  interests 
against  others.  Hence,  when  the  clergy  had  once  set  them- 
selves up  as  an  aristocracy  in  the  church,  claiming  absolute 
prerogatives  and  powers  by  Divine  right,  they  encroached  more 
and  more  upon  the  rights  of  the  brotherhood,  till  the  colossal 
spiritual  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  established  over 
Christendom.    Hence,  the  easy  growth  of  tyranny  in  the  State, 
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when  once  the  principle  of  caste  is  allowed  to  determine  rights 
and  powers.  Against  such  an  ever-aspiring,  ever-encroaching 
oligarchy,  the  people  have  no  redress  but  in  revolution. 

This  Southern  oligarchy,  having  gained  a  footing  in  the 
national  Government,  has  been  true  to  its  own  nature.  Acting 
from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  self-aggrandizement, 
and  with  the  audacity  that  springs  from  unrestrained  power, 
it  has  sought  to  make  every  measure  of  the  Government  sub- 
servient to  its  own  interest.  Taking  advantage  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  North,  and  of  the  fears  of  capitalists  and  com- 
mercial men,  it  has  largely  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  last  thirty  years.  United  in  itself— for  it  is 
the  nature  of  an  oligarchy  to  be  thus  compacted  for  its  own 
interests — it  has  insisted  that  the  press,  the  mails,  the  territo- 
ries, should  be  regulated  for  its  advantage ;  that  we  should 
cancel  the  ordinance  of  freedom  established  by  the  fathers,  and 
become  a  nation  of  slave-hunters  under  the  rule  of  slaveholders. 
This  oligarchy  had  even  assumed  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a 
Presidential  nomination  and  election ;  and  to  insist  that  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Government 
should  be  wielded  for  its  exclusive  protection  and  benefit. 
Nothing  could  have  arrested  this  stealthy,  sure,  determined 
domination  of  the  oligarchy  over  the  republic,  but  a  war — if 
not  a  war  on  its  part  for  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  then  a 
war  of  revolution  on  our  part,  as  the  only  way  of  recovering 
our  liberties.  For  this  oligarchical  usurpation,  unchecked 
through  a  whole  generation,  was  reducing  us  to  a  state  of  po- 
litical, social,  and  moral  degeneracy,  in  which  we  were  ready 
to  barter  the  freedom  of  the  many  for  the  favor  of  the  few. 
It  is  in  human  nature  to  do  homage  to  audacity  in  power ;  it 
is  in  human  selfishness  to  seek  present  advantages  without  re- 
gard to  principle ;  and  the  sad  record  of  eighteen  centuries 
teaches  us,  that  an  unsanctified  church  will  temporize  with  a 
popular  wrong.  Therefore,  in  proportion  as  this  oligarchy 
grew  in  power,  politicians  made  haste  to  pay  it  their  homage ; 
commercial  men  fell  on  their  knees  to  beg  its  smile,  and  licked 
the  dust  where  it  bestowed  its  favor ;  and  religion,  seeing  this 
Dagon  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Mammon  and  the  State,  either 
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grew  timid  and  silent  in  its  presence,  or  sought  to  sanctify  its 
hideoasness,  by  baptizing  it  in  the  name  of  Abraham,  of  Moses, 
and  of  Onesimus,  as  the  pagan  statue  of  Jupiter  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Apostle  Peter,  by  a  sprinkling  of  holy  water. 
There  was  danger  that  all  justice  and  all  conscience  would  die 
out  of  the  nation ;  that  moral  courage  and  every  manly  virtue 
would  depart ;  that  for  statesmen,  we  should  have  sycophants 
fawning  upon  the  oligarchy  of  the  South ;  that  for  merchants, 
we  should  have  only  the  mercenaries  of  the  Cotton  King, 
doing  his  behests  for  their  hire ;  that  for  Christians  of  the 
stamp  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  we  should  have  only  the  sects 
of  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  of  Demas  the  renegade,  and 
of  Judas  the  traitor.  We  had  reached  a  point,  when  for 
party  or  for  trade,  politicians  in  conventions,  and  merchants  in 
mass  meeting,  were  ready  to  compromise  away  the  liberties  of 
a  race  and  the  freedom  of  the  national  territory ;  and  when  it 
was  argued  in  pulpits  and  in  synagogues,  that  that  stupendous 
body  of  legalized  wrongs,  our  American  slavery,  was  but  a 
modernized  form  of  the  good  old  patriarchal  state  and  the  Mo- 
saic code ;  and  at  once  a  Divine  curse  upon  the  seed  of  Ham, 
and  a  Divine  provision  of  mercy  for  the  African  race !  Let 
God  be  praised,  that  the  nation  has  been  startled  from  this 
fearful  degeneracy,  even  by  the  sharp  and  terrible  concussion 
of  war ;  that  this  grasping  oligarchy  has  overreached  itself,  and 
in  attemping  to  bind  our  chains  the  tighter,  has  snapped  them 
by  the  strain. 

The  rebellion  assails  the  right  of  a  republic  to  exist  as  a 
Government,  and  its  adequacy  to  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. A  foreign  Review  is  not  far  wrong  in  describing  our 
contest  as  "  Democracy  upon  its  trial."  For  the  question  lies 
far  deeper  than  the  permanence  of  our  Union  or  Constitution ; 
it  is  whether  a  Government,  whose  power  resides  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  can  stand  as  a  Government,  maintain  the  rights 
and  do  the  work  of  a  Government  in  any  and  every  emergency. 
The  doctrine  of  secession  is,  that  since  a  popular  Government 
originates  in  the  consent  of  the  people,  therefore  it  can  be  ad- 
ministered only  over  those  who  continue  to  assent  in  all  things 
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to  its  jurisdiction  ;  that  it  has  no  right  to  govern  any  portion 
of  its  nominal  subjects  who  may  choose,  at  any  time,  to  dissent 
from  it ;  that  it  is  a  mere  compact  between  the  Government 
and  the  governed,  from  which  the  governed  may  withdraw 
at  pleasure.  This  doctrine,  if  true,  not  only  works  the  disso- 
lution of  our  American  Union,  but  sows  in  every  republic  the 
seeds  of  its  own  disintegration.  For  the  right  of  repudiation, 
asserted  in  behalf  of  States  against  the  general  Government,  is 
equally  good  for  counties  against  States,  for  towns  against 
counties,  for  any  part  against  the  whole.  The  question  at 
issue,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  American 
Union,  but  that  of  the  governmental  powers  of  a  republic ;  not 
the  superficial  question  of  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  covered* 
by  the  Union,  or  the  number  of  States  to  be  counted  in  it,  but 
the  vital  question,  whether  a  republic  has  the  same  right  and 
power  to  enforce  its  laws  which  are  conceded  to  any  other 
form  of  government.  Upon  this  point  foreigners  have  pre- 
judged and  almost  universally  misjudged  the  case.  Said  the 
London  Times  in  September  last : 

"  The  crash  of  a  new  political  world  is  an  awful  phenomenon.  War  has  dashed 
like  a  comet  upon  the  great  American  republic,  and  all  the  institutions  and  des- 
tinies of  that  mighty  Union  seem  scattered  in  fragments  around.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  formations  which  may  survive  after  the  convulsion  has  passed 
away ;  but  aU  that  we  now  see  tends  irresistibly  to  convince  us  that  we  shall 
never  again  behold  that  specimen  of  political  organization  which  so  amazed  us 
with  its  growth,  and  impressed  us  with  its  apparent  vigor.  The  United  States  of 
North  America  have  ceased  to  be.  Whether  their  place  will  be  taken  by  two 
Unions  or  twenty,  whether  the  principle  of  confederation  wiU  be  merely  limited 
or  absolutely  discarded,  nobody  can  venture  to  foretell ;  but  we  cannot  so  much 
as  imagine  any  course  of  events  which  will  leave  the  last  state  of  things  with 
much  resemblance  to  the  first." 

Here  it  is  assumed,  that  the  Union  is  dissolved  by  the  mere 
declaration  of  the  secessionists ;  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
Government  in  the  sense  in  which  Great  Britain  is  a  Govern- 
ment, capable  of  asserting  and  enforcing  its  own  existence,  but 
only  a  league  which  may  be  repudiated  or  dissolved  by  any  of 
the  parties  at  pleasure. 

This  view  is  not  confined  to  newspapers  of  the  day.  Years 
ago,  Thomas  Carlyle  described  the  state  of  political  society  in 

vol.  zxi.  16 
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this  country  as  "  Anarchy  plies  a  street-constable ;"  a  people 
having  an  inborn  English  reverence  for  the  constable's  staff  as 
representing  Law,  but  with  no  title  to  be  a  commonwealth  or 
nation.  And  even  that  eminent  French  publicist,  De  Tocque- 
ville,  in  his  candid  and  profound  criticisms  upon  our  institu- 
tions, wrote  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Union  had  no  strength  inherent  in  itself;  that  "  if  one  of  the 
States  chose  to  withdraw  its  name  from  the  compact,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  disprove  its  right  of  doing  so ;  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claims 
directly,  either  by  force  or  by  right."  This  view,  so  common 
abroad,  and  now  so  boldly  asserted  by  secessionists,  rests  upon 
the  two-fold  fallacy,  that  a  Government  which  originated  in 
the  consent  of  the  people,  can  exist  and  act  thereafter  only  by 
their  consent ;  and  that  this  Union  is  not  a  national  Government, 
but  a  mere  federation  of  States.  Now  as  to  the  first :  when  a 
people  set  up  a  Government,  under  whatever  form,  they  set  it 
up  to  be  a  Government  and  nothing  else;  and  its  popular  ori- 
gin cannot  limit  it  in  the  exercise  of  the  just  and  necessary 
functions  of  a  Government.  Twelve  years  after  De  Tocque- 
ville  wrote,  the  Senate  of  France  passed  this  decree :  "  The 
imperial  dignity  is  reestablished.  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
is  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  III ;"  and  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1852,  the  people  voted  npon  the  following 
proposition:  "  The  people  wills  the  reestablishment  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte," 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate.  7,824,189  voted  yes, 
and  253,115  no.  Here  was  a  popular  consent  to  the  imperial 
power.  "Will  any  pretend  that  France  has  not  a  Government 
adequate  to  all  its  functions  ?  It  is  less  than  two  centuries 
since  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  voted,  that  there  was  an 
original  contract  between  king  and  people  which  King  James 
had  violated ;  and  then  a  Convention,  as  nearly  popular  as  the 
English  notions  of  representation  and  suffrage  would  then  admit, 
voted  to  offer  the  crown  to  William  of  Orange,  a  foreign 
prince ;  and  made  a  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  him  and  his 
descendants,  with  an  accompanying  bill  of  rights.  The  throne 
of  England  rests  to-day  upon  that  popular  compact.    Brougham 
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himself  says :  "  This  revolutionary  arrangement,  grounded  en- 
tirely upon  the  will  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  resistance  to 
their  hereditary  rulers,  is  the  whole  foundation  of  the  title  by 
which  the  House  of  Brunswick  now  enjoys  the  crown."  But 
is  not  this  a  Government  for  all  the  lawful  objects  of  govern- 
ment? Why  then  should  a  republic  constitute  the  only  ex- 
ception ?  Does  a  change  in  the  form  of  political  institutions 
destroy  the  idea  of  government?  Does  the  fact,  that  this 
Union  was  formed  by  a  popular  compact,  deprive  it  of  the 
necessary  functions  of  government,  which  are  conceded  to  the 
Governments  of  France  and  England,  both  which  also  rest 
upon  a  popular  compact?  Grant  that  its  functions  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Constitution ;  they  are  the  proper  functions  of  a 
Government,  and  it  is  equal  to  them  all.  Every  word  of  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  is  significant  and  conclusive  upon 
this  point.  "  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union  " — more 
perfect  than  the  confederation  of  States  had  secured ;  "  to  es- 
tablish justice  " — that  is,  by  a  tribunal  whose  authority  shall 
be  supreme  and  final  over  all  the  land ;  "  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,"  by  a  power  able  to  enforce  the  laws  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union ;  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare  " — objects  that  demand  one  supreme  and 
controlling  Government ;  and  "  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  " — a  task  demanding  both  su- 
premacy and  permanence  in  government.  Surely  it  is  govern- 
ment that  is  contemplated  here,  and  not  a  mere  partnership  at 
will. 

As  to  federation,  that  was  repudiated  in  the  very  framing  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  because  the  league  of  States  had 
failed,  that  the  people,  acting  through  popular  conventions,  re- 
solved to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  not  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  States,  but  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
"  Our  situation,"  writes  Madison,  (Feb.,  1787),  "  is  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  critical.  No  money  comes  into  the 
Federal  treasury ;  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  Federal  authority ; 
and  people  of  reflection  unanimously  agree  that  the  existing 
Confederacy  is  tottering  to  its  foundation."  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  a  leaning  toward  monarchy ;  on  the  other  a  tendency 
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to  a  partition  into  several  confederacies.  Treaties  made  by  the 
Confederacy  with  foreign  powers  had  been  violated  by  partic- 
ular States,  and  Congress  was  inadequate  either  to  prevent  a 
war  or  to  carry  it  forward ;  or  to  protect  itself  against  the  dic- 
tation and  encroachments  of  the  States.  Edmund  Randolph, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Virginia,  insisted  that  the  General 
Government  "  should  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  encroach- 
ment," and  should  be  "  paramount  to  the  State  Constitutions." 
This  was  impossible  in  a  Confederacy  which  represented  the 
States  and  not  the  people;  and  the  one  absorbing  question  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  was  that  of  the  thorough  and 
radical  change  of  the  theory  and  structure  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment from  Federal  to  National.  Mr.  Randolph  put  this 
distinctly  in  these  words :  "  The  true  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  adhere  to  the  Federal  plan,  or  introduce  the  National 
plan ;"  and  he  argued,  "  that  a  Union  of  the  States,  merely 
Federal,  will  not  accomplish  the  objects  of  common  defense,  se- 
curity of  liberty,  and  general  welfare  ;  that  no  treaty  or  treaties, 
among  the  whole  or  part  of  the  States,  as  individual  sovereign- 
ties, would  be  sufficient ;"  and,  therefore,  "  that  a  national  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary."  Mr.  Madison  argued,  that 
"  experience  had  evinced  a  constant  tendency  in  the  States  to 
encroach  on  the  Federal  authority ;  to  violate  national  treaties ; 
to  infringe  the  rights  and  interests  of  each  other ;  to  oppress 
the  weaker  party  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  ;"*  and 
that  "  the  prerogative  of  the  General  Government  is  the  great 
pervading  principle  that  must  control  the  centrifugal  tendency 
of  the  States."  And  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  "could 
not  but  express  his  amazement,  that  when  a  just  Government, 
founded  on  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  of  America,  was 
within  our  reach,  we  should  renounce  the  blessing,  from  an 
attachment  to  the  ideal  freedom  and  importance  of  States" 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  tired  of  the  political  confed- 
eration of  petty  sovereignties,  then  took  the  Government  into 
their  own  hands  as  a  nation;  and  since  all  States  subsequent 

•  Madison  Papers. 
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to  the  original  thirteen  have  gained  their  political  status  by 
virtue  of  the  Union,  these  have  not  in  any  sense  given  ex- 
istence to  the  Union.     The  United  States  can  punish  treason, 
which  is  a  crime  against  the  supreme  authority ;  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  in- 
vasion ;  shall  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.    All  this 
does  not  comport  with  the  notion  of  a  compact,  to  be  dissolved 
at  pleasure.    Nay,  here  is  a  Government,  set  up  for  all  the 
rightful  purposes  of  government,  and  set  up  for  posterity. 
And  now  the  question  is,  whether  the  people  have  a  right  to 
set  up  such  a  Government,  and  having  established  it,  are  able 
to  stand  by  it  and  to  make  it  stand?    It  is  the  question, 
whether  a  republic  has  a  right  to  be  in  this  world  at  all  ? 
Whether  men  can  have  a  Government  without  a  nobility  or  a 
king  ?    It  is  the  grand  question  for  the  ages,  between  a  popular 
constitutional  Government  and  a  Government  of  irresponsible 
powers.     Eepublicanism,  as  a  Government  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  human  society,  is  on  trial  before  the  world  and  histo- 
ry.    The  crisis  is  momentous ;  the  issue,  vast  as  the  hopes  of 
freedom  in  all  lands  and  for  all  times ;  the  question,  whether 
after  all  the  people  are  but  children  playing  at  government, 
sure  to  fall  out  by  the  way,  and  needing  the  king  back  again 
to  whip  them  into  order  ?    Or  whether,  instead  of  a  baby-house 
republic,  they  have  set  up  a  Government  capable  of  suppress- 
ing insurrection,  enforcing  its  authority  and  executing  its  laws  ? 
To  settle  that  problem  we  needed  the  ordeal  of  fire.     To  make 
a  rifled  cannon,  the  workmen  lay  in  a  circle  separate  bars  of 
steel,  each  proved  apart,  and  then  hoop  these  together  as  a 
cylinder.     But  however  closely  fitting,  they  are  not  united, 
nor  can  they  be  by  more  mechanical  pressure ;  no  rings  nor 
rivets  can  make  them  one.    Now  the  furnace  is  heated  seventy 
times  seven,  and  the  mechanically-shaped  cannon  is  swung 
into  the  hotest  flames.    By  and  by  the  ponderous  mass,  all 
one  livid  glow,  is  swung  out  again  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  Ti- 
tanic trip-hammer  falls  upon  it,  blow  after  blow,  till  the  bars 
are  welded  together  without  flaw  or  seam.    So  shall  we  come 
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out  of  this  great  furnace  heat,  our  thirty-four  States  welded 
into  one  Nationality — no  hoop  and  barrel  mechanism  that 
bursts  with  the  first  explosion — but  one  gigantic  colnmbiad, 
shaking  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  the  roar  of  liberty 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  principle  of  a  central  and  controlling  Government, 
without  a  centralized  absolutism,  is  now  npon  trial  for  our- 
selves and  for  posterity.  Carlyle  sneeringly  asks,  "  What  new 
elements  of  polity  or  nationhood,  what  noble  new  phasis  of 
human  arrangement,  yet  comes  to  light  in  America?"  "We 
answer  this — the  most  marvelous  invention  in  government 
that  history  has  seen.  Democracy  and  absolutism  have  been 
in  the  world  for  centuries.  The  principle  of  a  federal  Union 
of  contiguous  States  is  as  old  as  Greece,  or  older.  But  Democ- 
racy has  existed  only  in  small  communities;  and  the  federal 
Union  of  such  communities,  as  in  the  ancient  commonwealths 
of  Greece,  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
old  Confederation  of  the  United  States,  while  it  holds  the  little 
independent  sovereignties  loosely  together  by  motives  of  con- 
venience or  danger,  stimulates  mutual  jealousies  and  rivalries 
between  the  States,  and  an  ambition  of  the  largest  and  strong- 
est to  rule  the  Confederation.  All  such  leagues  fall  asunder 
for  want  of  a  binding  power  at  the  centre.  Hence,  the  reac- 
tion from  a  too  rampant  Democracy  or  a  disjointed  Federalism 
has  ever  been  toward  a  central  absolutism  ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  centralization  of  power  is  always  to  despotism.  But  as 
the  chemist,  after  repeated  failures,  in  some  favored  moment, 
stops  his  analysis  or  his  combinations  just  at  the  point  that 
gives  him  a  new  metal  or  a  new  force,  and  enriches  the  world 
with  a  discovery, — so  our  fathers,  having  brought  forth  from 
the  crucible  of  the  Revolution  the  two  elements  of  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  and  State  confederation,  finding  that  these 
were  like  opposite  poles,  repelling  instead  of  binding, — cast 
them  again  into  the  alembic,  to  form  a  Constitution  ;  and  at  a 
moment  most  favored  of  heaven,  they  stopped  the  process  just' as 
this  marvelous  result  was  gained — the  power  of  a  central 
Government  without  a  centralized  power.    Justly  does  Lord 
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Brougham  say  of  such  a  structure  of  government,  that  "  it  is 
the  very  greatest  refinement  in  social  policy  to  which  any  state 
of  circumstances  has  ever  given  rise,  or  to  which  any  age  has 
ever  given  birth."*  Let  Carlyle  accept  this  as  our  sublime 
contribution  to  the  science  of  government.  But  we  must 
prove  it  first,  for  the  whole  strain  of  the  rebellion  comes  at 
this  very  point.  Our  central  Government  has  proved  loose 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  interior  liberty  in  times  of  peace ; 
it  has  also  proved  strong  enough  to  gird  us  up  as  one  nation- 
ality for.foreign  war ;  and  now  the  question  is,  whether  it  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  itself  and  us  together  against  internal 
rebellion  ?  If  that  central  band  snaps  under  this  pressure,  the 
whole  wondrous  machinery  of  our  fathers  must  fall  asunder, 
and  its  fragments  will  be  worth  no  more  than  the  two  ends  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.  Our  Constitution  hits  marvelously  the 
point  between  too  much  government  and  no  government  at 
all.  We  have  proved  that  we  have  none  too  much ;  the  re- 
bellion denies  that  we  have  any  at  all.  This  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, unknown  in  history  prior  to  our  Constitution,  has 
never  before  been  put  to  the  test.  It  is  a  critical  moment  for 
us  and  for  mankind.  If  this  fails  us,  the  world  must  vibrate 
as  of  yore  between  mobocracy  and  despotism>  and  such  poor 
contrivances  as  may  be  patched  up  of  both. 

Our  danger  here  is  two-fold;  that  the  rebellion  will  cut 
asunder  this  one  central  national  tie,  and  that  we  in  our  des- 
peration, shall  seek  to  strengthen  it  by  making  the  national 
Government  a  centralized  power,  and  tying  the  cord  so  tight 
as  to  strangle  our  liberties.  Already  some  are  crying  out  for 
a  change  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  a  stronger  Government. 
We  must  resist  this  tendency.  Whatever  we  may  accept  as  a 
necessity  of  war,  we  want  no  ten-years'  President,  with  a 
standing  army,  and  power  to  fine  or  imprison  citizens  at  will. 
There  is  but  a  narrow  gate  between  a  people's  prison  for 
traitors  and  a  despot's  Bastile  for  political  opponents.  We 
must  keep  that  gate  shut  and  barred.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
simply  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  to  wipe  out,  in  some  honest 

*  Political  Philosophy,  Part  III,  Cap.  80. 
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and  thorough  way,  Slavery,  its  exciting  cause ;  and  then  to 
stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  vindicate  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers  alike  against  rebellion  or  usurpation.  If  this  one 
cable  parts,  we  are  lost. 

The  rebellion  puts  in  jeopardy  the  political  unity  of  a  nation* 
historically  and  territorially  one.  The  people  of  these  United 
States  are  one  in  their  historical  antecedents  and  associations. 
All  the  colonies  from  which  the  original  States  emerged  were 
English,  in  population,  manners,  language,  laws ;  and  how- 
ever large  the  infusion  of  other  races,  we  are  still  English  in 
history,  habit,  language,  legislation.  "With  all  minor  diversi- 
ties, we  are  substantially  a  people  of  one  stock.  Our  political 
principles  and  institutions  have  been  one ;  our  ancestors  were 
one ;  our  struggles  and  victories  have  been  one ;  the  physical 
geography  of  our  territory  marks  us  for  one  people ;  our  rivers, 
lakes,  gulfs,  seas,  mountains,  unite  and  can  never  divide  us ; 
and  no  artificial  division  could  be  run  across  these  natural 
bonds  of  union,  that  would  stand.  Hence,  secession  does 
violence  to  history,  to  nature,  and  to  our  organic  life. 

Once  divided,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  our 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty  within  a  reduced  sphere.  The 
prestige  of  union  would  be  gone ;  the  sacredness  of  the  Consti- 
tution violated ;  the  thread  of  history  broken ;  the  sense  of 
national  life  departed.  We  should  be  left  to  uphold  our  liber- 
ties, as  best  we  might,  upon  half  our  territory,  against  a  foe 
who  had  wrested  from  us  the  other  half,  either  by  our  consent 
or  our  submission.  And  with  this  infamy  of  impotence  upon 
us,  we  should  yet  be  compelled  to  make  war  a  profession  for 
self-defense.  The  idea  of  nationality  would  be  blotted  out 
from  the  page  of  our  history ;  and  the  whole  country  abandon- 
ed to  the  jealous  wranglings  of  sections  and  of  races.  How 
long  could  New  England  bind  to  her  the  Pacific  coast  ?  How 
long  would  the  "West  obey  Eastern  laws  of  trade,  if  she  could 
make  better  terms  with  the  South  ?  The  question  of  union  is 
not  one  of  pride,  nor  one  of  territorial  possession,  or  of  free 
trade,  but  one  of  life  or  death  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  crowning  mercies  of  this  war,  that  it  has 
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evoked  the  sentiment  of  national  unity  with  a  life  and  power 
never  before  witnessed  here,  and  without  parallel  except  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  France  for  her  first  Napoleon.  "We  were  drifting 
toward  moral  if  not  political  disintegration.  The  intense 
sectionalism  of  the  South  had  begun  to  evoke  a  counter  section- 
alism in  the  North.  The  West,  swelling  with  numbers,  with 
corn,  and  with  latent  wealth,  was  growing  restive  and  jealous 
under  the  political  and  commercial  ascendency  of  the  East. 
Much  of  our  foreign  population  was  naturalized  only  in  name; 
and  "  the  German  vote  "  and  a  the  Irish  vote  "  were  spoken  of  as 
positive  elements  in  national  politics.  Distinctions  of  race 
were  kept  alive  to  the  hindrance  of  national  unity ;  and  a  nar- 
row Nativism  was  set  up  as  a  barrier  to  the  assimilation  of  the 
foreign  element.  These  internal  divisions  must  sooner  or  later 
have  destroyed  our  unity  and  peace,  and  have  rendered  impos- 
sible an  American  nationality.  We  were  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing, like  the  Koman  republic,  a  mere  political  pudding-stone, 
made  up  of  pebbles  and  flints,  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  colors,  and 
angles,  held  together  by  a  coarse  sandy  cement,  instead  of  one 
magnificent  crystal,  formed  by  chemical  affinity,  and  whose 
every  surface  and  angle  has  the  same  pole,  and  is  determined 
by  the  same  law. 

In  this  state  of  things,  treason,  worming  itself  into  the  Cabi- 
net, and  holding  the  late  President  dumb  and  motionless  by  its 
spell,  had  brought  the  Nation  to  the  verge  of  disruption  and 
anarchy.  All  order,  faith,  law,  government,  were  about  to  be 
plunged  into  darkness,  chaos,  and  blood.  Only  the  trumpet- 
note  of  war  could  have  called  us  back  to  a  consciousness  of  our 
rights  and  duties,  our  interests  and  perils  as  a  Nation.  Before 
this  we  were  dead  to  our  history,  dead  to  our  birthright,  dead 
to  duty,  to  liberty,  and  to  patriotism ;  the  scattered  members 
of  a  nation  whose  life  had  gone  out.  But  when  the  cannon 
boomed  against  our  flag,  'twas  like  the  trumpet  of  the  resur- 
rection. There  was  a  shaking  of  the  dead ;  "  the  bones  came 
together,  bone  to  his  bone ;  and  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  came 
up  upon  them ;  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  came  into  them ;  and  they  lived,  and  stood 
up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  Henceforth, 
we  are  a  Nation,  one  and  indivisible,  to  have  no  distinction  of 
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Greek  or  Jew,  of  bond  or  free.  All  tributaries  of  latitude,  of 
race,  of  section,  of  language,  now  swell  the  mighty  tide  of  patri- 
otism— as  when  the  warm  breath  of  June  looses  the  flood-gates 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Mississippi  rises  and  rolls, 
and  rolls  and  rises,  swallowing  up  the  St.  Peters  and  the  St. 
Croix,  the  Chippewa  and  the  "Wisconsin,  the  Des  Moines,  the 
Illinois  and  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  bringing  with  it  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Tennessee  and  the  "Wabash ;  rolls  onward,  swal- 
lowing the  Arkansas,  the  Yazoo  and  the  Red  river ;  rises  and 
rolls,  and  rolls  and  rises,  drinking  up  the  waters  of  a  continent 
from  every  region  and  every  soil,  and  by  its  resistless  current 
beating  back  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  asserting  its  own  life 
and  vigor  far  out  at  sea.  "We  shall  cease  to  be  one  nation  when 
we  consent  to  cut  off  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  to  surrender 
that  to  a  foreign  power.  He  who  made  the  mountains  and  the 
rivers,  hath  made  us  to  be  one  people. 

And  one  people  we  must  be — proving  to  the  world  that  self- 
government  is  as  strong  to  maintain  right  as  it  is  to  forbear 
injury;  and  that  without  a  monarchy,  a  nobility,  a  State- 
church  to  inspire  loyalty,  and  without  antiquity  to  awaken 
reverence  for  names  or  institutions,  we  yet  have  a  loyalty  to 
law,  and  a  reverence  for  just  authority,  which  no  internal  con- 
vulsion can  overthrow ;  that  we  are  a  Nation  and  have  a  Gov- 
ernment. Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  Herodotus 
counted  as  a  glory  of  Democracy  "  its  power  of  enlisting  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  in  support  of  their  Constitution,  and  of 
providing  for  all  a  common  bond  of  union  and  fraternity ;" 
and  though  the  Democracy  of  Athens  and  the  republic  of 
Rome  lie  buried  under  the  ruins  of  centuries,  this  young  and 
vigorous  nation,  upon  a  continent  that  the  ancient  sage  and 
traveler  never  imagined  to  exist,  proves  the  truth  and  wisdom 
of  his  words.  Stronger  than  edict  of  emperor  or  decree  of 
Parliament  is  the  power  of  this  free  popular  Government  of  ours 
to  enlist  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  support  of  their  Constitution. 
"We  owe  this  support  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  posterity  and  to 
mankind.  "What  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  all  philan- 
thropic and  religious  enterprise,  by  our  political  freedom  and 
unity.  A  free  and  ever-multiplying  press,  schools,  colleges, 
churches,  reforms — all  that  pertains  to  a  Christian  civilization ; 
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what  a  development  this  has  had  with  the  life  of  the  Nation ! 
And  now  the  rebellion  would  oppose  to  this  a  state  of  society 
founded  upon  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  black  race,  doom- 
ing them  to  perpetual  bondage ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  muz- 
zling the  press,  shutting  up  the  school,  and  setting  the  gen- 
darmes of  despotism  to  watch  the  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
Moreover,  we  ourselves,  crippled  in  our  national  life,  cut  off 
from  half  our  field  of  Christian  endeavor,  compelled  to  appro- 
priate to  military  armaments  money  that  should  go  to  schools, 
churches  and  missions,  would  fall  from  our  high  privilege  as 
leaders  of  Christian  civilization,  and  become  as  appstate  Jews. 
Freedom  and  slavery  have  been  working  out  their  results,  side 
by  side ;  and  we  must  now  determine  for  posterity  which  shall 
dominate  upon  this  continent. 

Every  sacred  interest  of  our  civilization  is  in  peril.  If  the 
rebellion  shall  either  triumph  by  arms,  or  win  for  itself  a  • 
recognition ;  if  a  peaceful  Government  of  freedom  can  be  over- 
turned by  the  sword,  and  the  decision  of  the  ballot  be  put  down 
by  the  bayonet,  then  the  boasted  progress  of  humanity  is  rolled 
back  into  barbarism.  The  long  and  painful  education  of  the 
race  for  freedom  and  self-government  has  come  to  this !  no 
more !  But  if  the  hour  is  big  with  peril,  it  is  also  grand  with 
the  destinies  of  the  future. 

This  is  no  time  for  despondency.  Rather  should  we  adopt 
the  jubilant  style  of  the  freedman  at  Port  Royal,  who,  putting 
on  his  old  master's  best  attire,  "just  to  save  it  from  the  moths," 
came  into  the  national  camp,  singing  and  shouting,  and  aver- 
red, that  "  he  neber  enjoyed  religion  so  much  afore  in  all  Ms 
life"  If  we  have  any  religion,  now  is  the  time  to.  enjoy  it ;  if 
we  have  faith  in  a  God  of  justice,  whose  6ublime  Providence 
marches  through  the  ages,  now  is  the  time  to  prove  it.  We 
must  march  upon  these  Philistines  with  the  ark  of  God,  and 
blowing  the  trump  of  Jubilee.  For  the  Government,  which 
the  rebels  seek  to  tear  asunder  as  a  piece  of  social  patch-work, 
is  an  ordinance  of  God,  speaking  through  human  forms.  And 
by  so  much  as  we  approach  the  human  to  the  Divine  in  gov- 
ernment, by  the  ordinances  of  right,  of  justice,  of  freedom, 
throughout  the  land,  shall  the  voice  of  the  people  become  the 
voice  of  God. 
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Article  V.— IS  THE   DOCTRINE   OF  ANNIHILATION 
TAUGHT  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES  ? 

Christ  our  Life  ;  the  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortality 
through  Christ  alone.  By  C.  F.  Hudson.  Boston :  James 
Munroe.     1860. 

Human  Destiny ;  a  Critique  on  Universalism.  By  C.  F. 
Hudson.    New  York  :  Rudd  &  Carleton. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Hudson  in  these  works,  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  above,  is  to  show  that  immortality  is  obtained  only 
through  Christ,  and  that  annihilation  is  the  everlasting  pun- 
ishment threatened  in  the  word  of  God.  The  term  "de- 
struction," or  the  phrase  "to  perish,"  would  more  nearly 
express  his  views,  but  he  means  the  annihilation  of  the  finally 
wicked.  He  says  in  the  preface  of  "Christ  our  Life," — the 
book  that  we  shall  have  especially  in  view,  in  the  criticisms 
that  we  propose  to  make, — "in  so  grave  a  question,  any 
plain  verdict  of  the  oracles  of  truth  ought  to  be  easily  made 
out,"  and  yet,  he  "  doubts  if  an  exclusively  scriptural  argu- 
ment will  prove  satisfactory  to  very  many,"  because  "  any 
long  received  doctrine  (as  the  one  opposed  to  his)  gathers 
round  itself  much  extra-Scriptural  support." 

We  agree  with  him  that,  "  in  so  grave  a  question,  any  plain 
verdict  of  the  oracles  of  truth  ought  to  be  easily  made  out," 
and  we  will  add,  we  should  expect  that  those  oracles  would 
bring  the  great  mass  of  men  to  a  like  understanding  of  that 
"  plain  verdict."  Accordingly,  if  ever  in  our  lives  we  were 
fearful  lest  some  giant  error  should  uproot  all  the  firm  belief 
of  the  Christian  world  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
or  should  wholly  subvert  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  and 
displace  the  true  faith  by  falsehood,  we  some  time  ago  lost 
that  solicitude ;  we  believe  the  Scriptures,  as  to  their  general 
meaning,  are  quite  well  understood,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  through  all  the  ages.    Let  any  candid,  thoughtful  person 
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take  some  such  work  as  Hagenbach's  History  of  Christian 
Doctrines,  and  trace  the  faith  of  Bible  readers  through  all 
the  centuries,  and  he  will  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  perversion  and  hatred  of 
enemies,  and  all  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  friends,  the 
sacred  word  has  steadily  maintained  its  course,  obliging  all  its 
hosts  of  readers  to  hold  the  same  general  views  concerning 
God,  the  human  soul,  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  future 
destiny  of  man.  Errors  rise,  but  they  fall  again.  Perversions 
occur,  but  they  are  corrected.  One  while  infidelity  supposes 
it  has  got  the  Bible  now  safely  under  its  iron  heel,  but  anon 
it  is  out  again,  and  the  same  hated  doctrines  are  spreading 
through  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Therefore,  if  so  important 
a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  annihilation  of  the  finally  wicked  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  it 
was  not  long  ago  found  out  by  the  mass  of  Bible  readers, 
and  that  among  them  there  have  always  been  so  few  to  doubt 
the  commonly  received  view.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  we  find 
that  there  has  been  only  now  and  then  one  to  advocate  this 
doctrine,  for  we  think  that  "  in  so  grave  a  question  any  plain 
verdict  of  the  oracles  of  truth  ought  to  be  easily  made  out," 
and  we  should  think  would  long  ago  have  been  made  out, 
to  the  general  apprehension  of  the  Christian  world. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  accord  to  Mr.  Hudson  the  credit 
of  being  intentionally  a  candid  and  fair  writer,  of  never  know- 
ingly misrepresenting  his  opponent,  never  jesting  with  sacred 
things,  and  seldom  or  never  treating  those  who  have  criticised 
him  with  any  taint  of  bitterness.  He  has  evidently  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  scarce  a  scrap  of  all  that  has  been  written  pertaining  to 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  his  eye.  And  yet  there  are  marked 
defects  in  his  book,  besides  the  erroneous  conclusion  to  which 
he  has  come ; — defects  which  relate  both  to  the  manner  and 
the  matter  of  his  arguments. 

First.  His  authorities  on  many  points  of  interpretation  and 
history  are  not  the  most  reliable  for  the  use  that  he  makes  of 
them.  By  very  diligent  investigation  he  has  gathered  up  a 
mass  of  opinions  from  a  great  number  of  authors,  which, 
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though  in  many  things  worthy  of  credit,  we  do  not  deem  by 
any  means  conclusive.  He  rarely  brings  authorities  who  sus- 
tain his  main  view,  but  by  using  the  admission  of  one  writer 
here  and  another  there,  where  they  are  not  so  well  qualified  to 
speak,  he  seems,  without  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  to 
make  a  more  weighty  case  than  rigid  investigation  will  war- 
rant. Besides,  we  object  to  Transcendentalism  and  Jewish 
Rabbis,  as  not  the  most  reliable  interpreters  of  the  word  of  God, 
because  not  knowing  the  truth  through  the  "  organ  of 
obedience." 

Secondly.  The  manner  of  Mr.  Hudson's  quotations  from 
various  authors,  though  not  intended  to  blind  his  readers,  and 
not  likely  to  mislead  the  learned,  is  yet,  we  think,  fitted  to 
make  an  untrue  impression,  as  to  the  authority  for  his  views, 
on  the  minds  of  most  who  are  not  widely  acquainted  with 
books.  Commenting  on  the  terms  of  Scripture  describing  the 
unhappiness  of  the  lost,  he  says,  "  There  is  no  reason  for  say- 
ing that,  because  the  soul  is  immaterial,  all  words  applied  to  it 
must  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense;"*  and  quotes  Cud- 
worth  in  proof:  "  To  allegorize  this  fire  into  nothing  but  re- 
morse of  conscience  would  endanger  the  rendering  of  other 
points  of  our  religion  uncertain  also."  To  the  common  reader 
Cudworth's  testimony,  thu%  given,  would  favor  our  author's 
view  that  the  "  fire  "  that  is  never  quenched,  and  the  "  worm  " 
that  dieth  not,  indicate  the  annihilation  of  the  souls  of  the 
lost,  when  the  fact  is,  Cudworth  means  something  very  differ- 
ent; viz,  that  the  "  fire"  and  the  "worm"  do  not  get  their  full 
meaning  simply  by  remorse  of  conscience,  but  in  part  by  the 
suffering  of  "  a  certain  subtile  and  spirituous  body,  still  adher- 
ing to  the  soul "  between  the  time  of  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. Speaking  of  the  "second  death,"  he  quotes  Calvin, 
wherein  he  says  of  the  soul  in  that  state, "  In  short,  it  performs 
no  one  function  of  life."f  The  ordinary  reader  might  begin 
to  think  from  this,  that  Calvin  was,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
committing  himself  on  the  side  of  annihilation,  instead  of 
making  a  strong  expression  concerning  the  total  loss  of  all  the 

*  p.  68.       f  P-  81- 
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normal  and  Christ-given  functions  of  the  soul  among  those 
Buffering  the  second  death. 

Thirdly.  Much  of  both  books  are  given  to  irrelevant  and  un- 
important discussion,  to  the  answering  of  false  interpretations, 
erroneous  views,  and  weak  positions  which  have  here  and  there 
been  carelessly  or  ignorantly  taken.  In  this  way  the  works 
are  credited  by  superficial  readers  with  more  learning,  logic,  and 
importance  than  they  really  merit,  and  the  faith  of  many  in  the 
commonly  received  doctrine  of  immortality  is  undermined 
with  no  sufficient  cause.  It  requires  great  labor  to  establish 
doctrines,  and  but  little  effort  to  throw  ominous  doubts  upon 
them.  "Whately  remarks,  "Unthinking  people  are  apt  to 
fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  itself  diminished,  if  the  thing  is  di- 
minished, about  which  the  difficulty  arises."  This  he  applies 
to  the  superficial  opinions  of  those  persons  who,  because  they 
can  "  explain  away  great  part  of  the  supposed  amount  of  evil 
in  the  universe,  conclude  they  have  explained  away  some  part 
at  least  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  existence  of  evil."* 
So,  some  persons,  selecting  a  large  number  of  authorities,  in- 
terpretations, and  arguments  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  given 
subject,  if  they  can  satisfactorily  answer  a  considerable  part  of 
them,  conclude  that  the  rest  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner,  and  on  that  supposition  proceed  to  settle  themselves 
snugly  down  in  their  favorite  opinions.  Mr.  Hudson  may  not 
himself  do  this,  but  we  conjecture  that  some  of  his  readers  do 
it,  as  they  see  him  overthrowing  some  of  the  weak  positions  of 
opponents.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  one  may  take  the 
authorities  on  which  he  relies  in  part  to  prove  his  doctrine,  and 
by  skillful  selections  may  more  thoroughly  disprove  it. 

Fourthly.  The  author  sometimes  quotes  a  writer  only  par- 
tially, either  in  language  or  idea.  Fully  quoted,  his  design 
in  the  quotation  would  be  defeated.  He  quotes  Dr.  Dwight  on 
the  sentence  of  death  in  Eden  :  "  Annihilation  could  not  have 
been  the  thing  threatened,  because  it  was  certainly  no  part  of 
the  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  Adam,"  and  replies, 
"  Neither  was  eternal  misery,  nor  any  sin  or  evil  that  man  has 

*  Future  State,  pp.  175, 176. 
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incurred,  part  of  God's  design."*  This,  to  many  readers,  will 
seem  to  put  Mr.  Hudson  very  advantageously  against  Dr. 
Dwight.  But  the  latter  had  little  or  no  occasion  to  write 
against  annihilationists ;  he  had  previously  spoken  of  the  soul 
as  immortal,  and  here  assumed  it ;  he  held  that  God  exercises 
a  righteous  moral  government  over  men,  and  that  this  is  in- 
consistent with  annihilation,  so  that  God  in  his  design  to 
govern  men  when  he  created  the  race  had  no  design  to  make 
their  existence  a  blank.  Dr.  Dwight  would  admit  that  God  did 
not  create  men  primarily  to  punish  them,  but  he  would  say  that 
in  his  design  to  govern  was  included  the  design  to  punish  when 
necessity  compelled  it.  He  quotes  from  Richard  "Watson : 
"  That  the  soul  is  naturally  immortal  is  contradicted  by  Scrip- 
ture, which  makes  our  immortality  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
giver."  The  author  then  asks,  "Will  it  (immortality)  be 
given  to  those  unworthy  of  it  ?"  And  then,  as  though  it  were  in 
point,  he  quotes  from  Peter,  where  he  speaks  of  the  gifts  which 
make  the  saints  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."f  But  "Wat- 
son spoke  simply  of  the  soul's  constant  and  eternal  dependence 
on  God  for  existence,  and  held  that  even  "those  unworthy 
of  it "  receive  continued  existence  just  as  the  sun  shines  and 
the  rains  descend  alike  upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  The 
author,  to  accomplish  his  object,  must  first  show  that  immortal- 
ity is  a  gift  to  those  only  who  believe — the  very  thing  to  be 
proved,  before  using  the  statement  of  Watson. 

Fifthly.  Our  author  commences  his  first  chapter  thus: 
"  The  question  is  often  asked,  wherein  consists  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ  ?"  He  thinks  it  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
on  the  supposition  of  the  immortality  of  the  finally  wicked,  and 
carries  the  reader  through  a  long  series  of  questions  which,  he 
supposes,  indicate  the  difficulties,  and  which  doubtless  will  seem 
to  some  to  put  him  a  great  way  on  in  his  argument,  and  to  give 
the  highest  presumption  in  his  favor.  We  reluctantly  conclude, 
from  his  various  queries  on  this  point,  that  he  does  not  himself 
well  understand  the  simple  plan  of  redemption,  as  it  is  repeat- 
edly put  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles.    In  one  sense,  all  men  are 

*  p.  28.         f  p.  29. 
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redeemed,  in  that  they  have  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence  of 
justice,  a  day  of  probation  since  sinning,  and  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion from  sin,  and  of  exaltation  to  heaven.  In  another  sense, 
the  redeemed  are  they  only  who  are  justified  by  faith.  It  is 
the  redemption  given  to  believers,  of  which  Mr.  Hudson  speaks. 
And  it  is  just  as  clearly  a  redemptive  work  to  be  saved  from 
the  deserts  of  sin,  through  an  immortal  existence,  as  it  is  to  be 
saved  from  annihilation.  The  one  presents  no  more  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  a  scheme  of  salvation  than  the  other.  So  . 
that  our  author,  in  his  first  paragraph,  composed  of  questions, 
which,  to  many,  will  seem  unanswerable,  really  makes  no  ad- 
vance, but  weakens  his  own  cause  by  making  unsound  issues, 
and  renders  himself  again  amenable  to  the  charge,  brought  by 
one  of  the  critics  of  his  former  work,  "  Debt  and  Grace,"  of 
"  not  beginning  with  the  simple  declarations  of  the  Bible  con- 
cerning the  future  state  of  the  wicked."*  And  all  along,  he 
seems  to  be  engaged  in  a  labored  effort,  not  to  give  the  Scrip- 
tures their  natural  meaning,  but  to  render  them  consistent  with 
a  preconceived  opinion  that  everlasting  punishment,  in  any  and 
every  case,  is  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God. 

Sixthly.  Our  author  occupies  three  chapters  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  "  Is  the  Immortality  of  man  asserted, 
assumed,  or  implied  in  the  Scriptures?"  As  the  result,  he 
comes  to  a  negative  conclusion  before  even  the  definition  of 
much  Biblical  language  bearing  on  the  subject  is  considered ; 
before  the  important  terms,  "  life  "  and  "  death,"  or  their  de- 
rivatives or  cognates  are  defined.  This  we  deem  illogical. 
When  we  come  to  ask  what  is  "  asserted,"  "  assumed,"  "  implied," 
in  Scripture,  we  need  the  whole  vocabulary  of  its  language, 
in  any  way  concerned  with  the  subject,  well  considered  and 
defined.  Surely,  the  fact  that  the  Bible  so  generally  speaks  of 
mankind  in  two  great  classes,  and  of  the  future  state  of  each 
class  separately,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  disregard  such 
language  when  we  inquire  for  the  "  assumptions  "  and  "  impli- 
cations "  of  Scripture  concerning  the  immortality  of  all  men. 
The  character  of  the  word  of  God,  so  strictly  practical,  and 
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never  indulging  in  abstractions,  is  sufficient  reason  for  its  divis- 
ion of  the  human  race  into  two  classes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
utterance.  "We  might  naturally  expect  that  on  the  question  of 
immortality  it  would  treat  each  class  separately.  True,  near 
the  close  of  our  author's  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  find  him  saying  that  he  is  "  considering  the  alleged  proofe 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  such,  or  of  man  as  man,"*  by 
which  he  may  mean  to  exclude  all  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
.  separate  classes  of  men.  But  this  should  have  appeared  in  the 
outset.  Because  it  does  not,  he  is  likely  to  mislead  his  readers. 
If  he  had  first  told  them  that  he  was  then  examining  simply 
the  passages  concerning  the  future,  which  speak  "  of  man  as 
man,"  and  not  at  all  those  which  treat  of  the  future  state  of 
each  separate  class,  this  part  of  his  book  would  have  sunk  into 
much  less  importance  in  his  readers'  estimate.  Beside,  if  he 
here  speaks  simply  of  man  as  man,  we  think  he  has  no  right  to 
quote  and  reply  to  some  authors  of  opposite  views,  as  he  does, 
for  they  evidently  speak  of  the  Biblical  instruction  concerning 
immortality,  as  found  in  language  relative  to  each  class.  The 
immortality  of  each  class  being  shown,  that  of  all  men  is 
shown. 

We  pass  now  from  the  manner  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
argument.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  present  all  the  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  much 
less  shall  we  be  able  to  reply  to  all  the  points  of  argument 
made  in  the  book  before  us  in  a  single  Article. 

THE  TERMS   "  LIFE "  AND   "  DEATH." 

We  understand  the  author  to  hold  that  the  original  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  death  "  is  "  utter  extinction"  and 
that  it  does  not  signify  in  Scripture  a  spiritual  death  of  pin  and 
punishment,  unless  "  involving  the  notion  of  utter  and  final 
extinction  as  a  result."f  The  first  of  these  positions  we 
question,  the  second  we  deny. 

1.  What  was  the  original  idea  of  death  given  to  our  first 
parents  in  Eden  t 

•  p.  32.  t  P-  w- 
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The  author  says,  "  Extinction  of  being ; — one  installment, 
physical  death ;  the  other,  annihilation  of  soul."  He  infers 
that  they  supposed  the  idea  of  physical  death  to  be  involved  in 
the  divine  threatening,  by  conjecturing  that  they  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  death  of  animals  that  had  lived  before 
them.  But  we  have  no  proof  of  their  having  known  any 
animals  except  those  then  living. 

"  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die."*  To  the  time  of  this  command  Adam  and  Eve 
had  been  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  their  God,  and  as  often  as  he 
came  to  visit  them  in  the  garden,  their  cup  of  happiness  was 
made  to  run  over.  "Why  may  it  not  be  that  their  idea  of  death 
was  very  much  that  of  separation,  banishment  from  God  and 
his  peculiar  presence,  and  a  deprivation  of  all  the  precious  joys 
of  paradise  ?  "Why  may  they  not  have  thought  of  spiritual 
death  as  much  or  more  than  of  temporal  death  ?  Of  suffering 
and  loss  to  the  soul  as  much  or  more  than  that  to  the  body? 
Doubtless  the  Lord  indicated  to  them  then  what  the  death  was 
which  they  were  to  suffer  if  they  transgressed.  Have  we  any 
key  as  to  what  the  death  was  ?  Mark  the  language,  "  For  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  When 
they  ate,  did  they  that  very  day  suffer  any  "  extinction "  of 
being,  either  in  body  or  soul  ?  Did  they  for  hundreds  of  years 
after  ?  Did  they  know  of  the  death  of  any  of  their  race  for  a 
long  time  after,  except  that  of  Abel,  and  he  not  by  any  divine 
judgment  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they  experience  any 
loss  of  happiness,  any  suffering  to  the  soul,  any  depravity  of 
heart,  immediately  on  transgressing — the  very  day  ?  Yes,  as 
soon  as  they  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit  we  find  them  dread- 
ing the  very  presence  of  God,  which,  before,  had  been  to  them 
their  chief  joy.  They  hide  themselves  till  called  forth.  They 
are  ashamed  of  their  nakedness  and  try  to  hide  it.  These 
things  show  that,  in  the  day  that  they  ate,  they  were  stricken 
with  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  and  ill-desert.  Pain,  regret,  con- 
demnation, anguish,  they  had  never  felt  before.     This  is  the 
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beginning  of  their  world  of  sorrow.  They  feel  their  moral 
separation  from  God,  they  are  driven  from  paradise,  and  a 
flaming  sword  ever  after  guards  its  entrance  against  them. 
"Was  not  all  this  to  them  the  beginning  of  death  ?  Were  not 
Adam  and  Eve  then  struck  with  death  ?  Disease,  old  age,  and 
all  the  foes  to  animal  life  would  afterward  come  in ;  and  at 
length,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  death  of  the 
soul,  they  would  get  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  was  in- 
tended. "When  God  came  to  pronounce  the  sentence  more 
fully  upon  them,  it  was  sorrow  and  pain  to  the  woman,  toil 
and  weariness  to  the  man,  suffering  and  deprivation  to  them 
both,  till  they  should  return  to  the  dust,  beyond  which  no  reve- 
lation is  there  given.  In  the  day  that  they  rebelled,  suffer- 
ing no  extinction  of  being,  either  of  body  or  soul,  nothing  of 
either  "  the  frst  or  the  second  installment  of  death,"  but  expe- 
riencing loss  of  happiness  and  infliction  of  pain  just  at  the  time 
it  was  affirmed  the  death  should  come,  how  is  it  that  the  origi- 
nal and  literal  idea  of  death  was  "  utter  extinction"  and  "  non- 
existence ?"  Is  not  the  idea  of  death  as  exclusively  physical, 
rather  the  derived  definition,  instead  of  being  the  "  first  install- 
ment "  of  the  literal  sense  ?* 

But  supposing  the  original  meaning  undetermined, 
2.  Do  the  words  "Zife"  and  "Death"  have  a  spiritual 
meaning  in  the  Scriptures^   without  involving  the  idea  of 
"  utter  extinction  "  in  the  case  of  the  word  "  Death  f" 

Christ  taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  secure  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  and  his  Apostles  emphatically  taught  that  they 
who  experience  this  new  birth  are  new  creatures;  not  physi- 
cally, but  mentally,  and  not  merely  mentally,  but  spiritually, 
religiously.  They  taught  that  this  new  life  was  dependent  on 
grace,  and  that  the  soul  possessing  it  must  feed  on  the  bread  of 
life  that  came  down  from  heaven.  The  question  is,  whether 
they  ever  spoke  of  this  regenerated  6tate  of  the  soul  as  a  new  life, 
as  life,  as  the  beginning  of  eternal  life ;  and  of  its  opposite 
as  death,  spiritual  death,  the  precursor,  or  beginning  of  eternal 
spiritual  death.    Jesus  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  at  the 

*  See  "  Impenitent  Dead,"  by  Hovey. 
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well,  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst  again :  but 
whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall 
never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."*  What  water 
will  be  given  them  but  spiritual  water  ?  "  Shall  never  thirst ;" 
never  thirst  how,  but  spiritually  f  "A  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  When  does  the  water  begin  to 
spring  up  ?  Is  it  not  now  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  but  spiritual 
life;  not  yet  everlasting  life,  but  to  spring  up,  and  grow  up 
into  it.  With  him  who  drinks  of  the  water  that  Christ  gives, 
something  commences  now.  It  is  not  the  natural  life,  not  ex- 
istence, for  these  are  already  possessed  ;  it  is  not  an  accretion  to 
the  natural  life,  nor  new  powers,  nor  an  addition  to  powers 
possessed ;  it  is  a  new  spiritual  state  ;  and  that  rises,  advances, 
into,  what  ?  Mere  immortal  existence  t  or  that  chiefly  ?  It 
begins  a  new  heart,  a  right  spirit ;  does  the  stream  change  its 
nature  after  springing  up  awhile,  or  is  it  still  spiritual  after 
springing  up  eternally? 

In  the  same  interview  Christ  talks  about  the  spiritual  nature 
of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  spiritual  worship ;  not  about  God's 
eternal  nature,  and  eternal  existence  to  those  that  drink  of  the 
water  that  he  gives.  He  also  says, "  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye 
know  not  of."  What  meat  but  spiritual  f  "My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work."  And 
his  followers  doing  likewise,  would  they  not  eat  of  the  same 
spiritual  meat  ?  Then  he  speaks  of  the  "  fields  white  already 
to  the  harvest ;"  is  not  that  metaphorical  or  spiritual  language 
too  ?  He  who  spake  so  many  parables,  would  he  speak  of  life 
and  death  always  without  metaphor,  unless,  indeed,  natural 
life  and  death  are  metaphor,  and  the  spiritual  meaning  be  the 
natural  and  original  signification  ? 

Pass  to  the  next  chapter  of  John's  narrative.  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  be- 
lievcth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  hour  is  coming,  and 

*  John  iv,  18,  14. 
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now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live."*  He  that  heareth  and  believeth 
hath  everlasting  life.  The  hearing  and  believing,  is  it  not 
spiritual  ?  And  what  is  the  reward  ?  Everlasting  life  in  the 
sense  of  endless  existence  merely ;  different  in  kind  from  the 
faith  required?  This  explains  it:  "but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  "  The  perfect  sense  of  fusra^^xsv  must  not  be 
weakened  nor  explained  away."f  Already  passed,  the  thing 
done ;  and  what  is  done  ?  Eternal  existence  already  experi- 
enced? Impossible.  Through  the  spiritual  act  of  believing 
there  has  been  a  change,  a  passing  from  the  old  man  to  the 
new  man.  We  know  our  author  will  say,  "  There  is  prolepsis, 
salvation  from  annihilation,  and  the  gift  of  endless  existence, 
anticipated"  The  next  verse  prohibits  that  interpretation. 
"  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  The 
hour  is  now  when  the  dead  shall  hear.  Not  anticipatory,  not 
the  general  resurrection ;  nor  that  of  a  few  at  the  crucifixion ; 
"  now  is"  Those  who  hear  shall  live.  The  hearing  depends 
upon  the  individual  himself.  "  This  determines  the  verse  to  he 
spoken  of  spiritual,  not  bodily  awakening. ":{;  If  spiritual 
awakening,  then  there  is  spiritual  death,  from  which  is  the 
awakening;  and  spiritual  life  to  which  they  awake.  And 
where  is  the  proof  that  that  spiritual  death  "involves  utter  ex- 
tinction ?"  Is  it  said  that  this  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God  refers  to  the  bodily  resurrection,  because  Jesus  soon  after 
speaks  of  that  ?  Not  so  ;  he  speaks  by  climax.  "  Marvel  not 
at  this.  There  shall  be  greater  things  than  the  spiritual  hear- 
ing ;  even  they  in  the  graves  shall  hear,  and  the  resurrection  of 
all  shall  come — some  to  life — some  to  damnation." 

Pass  on  to  the  next  chapter.  After  the  miracle  of  feeding  the 
five  thousand,  Jesus  rebukes  the  fleshly  hearers  of  the  word, 
and  then  says,  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but 
for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  ;  for  him  hath  God  the  Father 
8ealed."§    He  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  meat ;  one,  physical  food 

*  John  v,  24,  25.  \  Alford.  %  Ibid.  §  John  vi,  27. 
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to  sustain  physical  life.  What  is  the  other?  What  can  it  be 
but  spiritual  meat  ?  It  endures  unto  everlasting  life ;  not  that 
everlasting  life  is  the  reward  for  it.  The  "  meat "  is  of  the 
kind  with  the  "  life."  "  If  this  jSpwtf*  remains  to  eternal  life, 
it  must  be  spiritual  food"*  Is  not  here  metaphor ?  The 
Jews  tell  him  about  the  manna  which  their  fathers  ate.  Jesus 
replies  that  Moses  did  not  give  them  that  true  bread  from 
heaven,  but  his  Father  does.  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life :  he  that 
cometh  to  me,  shall  never  hunger  ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
shall  never  thirst."f  What  is  the  bread  of  life  ?  Is  it  not 
spiritual  f  Were  the  Jews  to  eat  his  very  body  ?  Does  Mr. 
Hudson  believe  in  transubstantiation  ?  Has  not  the  Lord's 
Supper  a  metaphorical,  spiritual  meaning?  Or  is  this  bread 
simply  immortality  ?  Who  can  believe  it  ?  "  Never  hunger," 
"  never  thirst ;"  do  not  these  words  have  a  metaphorical,  spir- 
itual meaning  ? 

"  Bread  from  heaven,"  "  bread  of  life."  Who  will  deny  that 
the  " bread "  is  metaphorical ?  Then  is  not  the  " life"  given 
by  eating  the  bread,  metaphorical  or  spiritual  ?  How  is  the 
metaphor  of  the  bread  consistently  carried  out,  if  the  life  is  not 
metaphor  ?  "  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live 
forever ;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.":):  Here  his  "flesh  "  is  the 
u  bread."  How  can  his  flesh  be  bread  unless  by  metaphor  ? 
And  "  eating  bread,"  how  can  that  be  done  except  in  metaphor  ? 
And  now  the  "  life "  given  by  eating,  does  the  metaphor  all 
stop  here  ?  and  is  life  only  existence,  salvation  from  annihila- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hudson  says,  "  There  is  nothing  here,  or  in  the  whole 
chapter,  to  suggest  the  eternal  misery  of  the  lost."§  What  if 
not  ?  The  question  is,  is  not  the  "  bread  "  metaphorical,  spir- 
itual bread,  and  is  not  the  "  life"  spiritual,  and  not  simple  de- 
liverance from  annihilation  ?  Finding  here  a  definition  of 
"  life,"  we  find  the  definition  of  its  opposite.  "  Then  said  Jesus 
unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 

•  Alford.  +  John  vi,  85.  %  John  vi,  51.  §  p.  72. 
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you."*  "  No  life."  That  cannot  mean  the  natural  life.  It  is 
not  the  life  beyond  the  judgment,  for  it  is  present  life.  It  is 
present  life,  because,  "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."t  A  present  dwell- 
ing :  "  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.":):  Christ  in  you  now. 
"  Yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."§  Liveth  now.  This 
being  not  the  natural  life,  nor  life  after  the  judgment,  what  is 
it  but  the  metaphorical,  spiritual  life  ? 

"  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth 
in  death."|  Mr.  Hudson  quotes  Bretschneider :  "  The  perfect 
tense,  '  hath  passed  from  death  unto  life,'  is  used  because  the 
speaker  conceives  of  the  future  as  already  past."T  We  suppose 
Bretschneider  spoke  of  John  v,  24,  "  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life ;"  and  that  he  by  no  means  holds  that  "  death  "  implies 
"  utter  extinction,"  but  that  the  believer  will  be  saved  from  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  will  be  received  into 
eternal  life.  See  how  our  author's  interpretation  operates  with 
the  similar  phrase  now  before  us.  In  his  first  epistle,  the  Apostle 
John  gives  nearly  a  half  score  of  signs  of  the  new  birth.  This  is 
one  special  object  of  the  epistle.  Love  for  the  brethren  is  one 
sign ;  a  sign  of  being  "  Sons  of  God."  In  the  chapter  of  this 
passage  he  is  emphatically  commenting  on  the  change  and  the 
new  nature — the  "  seed  in  him  " — of  one  who  is  born  of  God. 
Now,  when  he  speaks  of  "  having  passed  from  death  unto  life," 
is  ho  not  still  upon  the  change  ?  Has  he,  indeed,  gone  off  into 
" prolepsis"  to  say  that  they  shall  not  be  annihilated  after  the 
judgment  ?  Further,  u  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  abideth 
in  death."  Discrimination  of  character  still,  and  the  "  loveth 
not"  is  certainly  in  the  present;  describes  a  present  mental 
state  without  any  anticipation.  "  Abideth  in  death  "  is  also 
present,  and  how  foreign,  and  destructive  to  right  Scripture  in- 
terpretation, to  suppose  that  it  is  proleptical.  If  now  abiding 
in  death,  the  death  is  metaphorical,  spiritual.  And  where  is 
the  evidence  that  this  death  "  involves  utter  extinction  ?" 
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He  also  quotes  Winer :  "  The  expression, '  hath  everlasting 
life,5  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  one  who  is  not  as  yet 
in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  but  who,  in  the  certain  hope  of 
attaining  it,  is  already,  as  it  were,  in  possession  of  it."*  But 
why  in  the  hope  of  attaining  it  ?  "  Because,"  we  think  Winer 
would  say,  "  he  has  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  the  water 
1  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.' "  No  one  claims  that  the  "  everlasting  life  "  is  now  all 
brought  down  into  this  present. 

The  Apostle  Paul  uses  the  word  "  death,"  or  "  dead,"  in  two 
spiritual  senses,  because  applied  to  two  different  classes.  Im- 
penitent sinners  are  "  dead  in  sin."  Christians  are  "  dead  to 
sin."f  In  both  cases  the  "  death  "  is  figurative.  "  Death  in 
sin,"  no  choice  or  love  for  sin's  opposite ;  "  death  to  sin,"  choice 
and  love  for  its  opposite,  not  for  it.  Mr.  Hudson  claims 
that  the  phrase,  "  dead  indeed  unto  sin,"  means  literally  dead 
to  6in.  "  Christians  have  no  life  in  the  direction  of  sin." 
"  They  have  too  much  of  the  life  that  quickens  to  retain  much 
of  the  life  that  kills  ;"^  to  our  mind  an  inadvertent  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  "  life."  Does  not 
the  Christian,  though  "  dead  to  sin,"  have  the  natural  life  ? 
What,  then,  is  his  life  of  death  to  sin — "  alive  unto  God  " — but 
a  spiritual  life? 

"  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."§  On  this  passage  our  author  claims  so  much  her- 
meneutical  authority  for  a  proleptical  interpretation  that  he 
will  not "  waste  words  upon  it."  But  authority  proves  nothing, 
since  there  is  more  upon  the  other  side,  and,  we  think,  better. 
He  says,  "  The  Christian  hope  had  just  been  connected  with 
the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  Christ, i  in  the  heavenly 
places,'  (ch.  i,  18-20)."  But  how  connected  with  that?  In 
the  seventeenth  verse,  first  chapter,  commences  the  Apostle's 
prayer  for  various  blessings  upon  the  Ephesian  Christians,  but 
culminating  with  this,  that  they  might  "  know  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe," — seeming  to 
imply  the  power  exerted  in  bringing  them  to  "believe," — 
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which  power  (being  elsewhere  likened  to  resurrection  power) 
is  of  the  same  might  as  that  which  raised  Christ  from  the  dead. 
From  Christ's  resurrection  he  naturally  passes  for  a  sentence  to 
his  glorification,  and  to  his  exalted  and  kingly  relation  as 
"  head  over  all  things  to  the  church."  Then  (ch.  ii,  1)  he  re- 
sumes the  burden  of  his  theme,  the  power  of  God  in  saving 
them  from  sin.  "  And  you  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins."  Here,  instead  of  bringing  forward  at  once  the  verb  ex- 
pressing what  God  had  done  for  them,  he  is  caught  with  the 
idea  of  their  guilt,  and  devotes  the  next  two  verses  to  further 
description  of  it, — "  wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according 
to  the  course  of  this  world,"  &c,  and  "  we  all  had  our  conver- 
sation in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,"  &c,  (observe  both 
"ye  "  and  "  we,"  Gentiles  and  Jews  alike),  then,  expressing  his 
sense  of  divine  mercy,  he  repeats  the  death  in  sin, "  Even  when 
we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ." 
Then  onward  he  goes,  discoursing  of  salvation  by  grace,  of  being 
Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  without  Christ,  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  strangers  to  the  covenant,  no  hope,  reconcilia- 
tion by  the  cross,  now  built  on  the  sure  foundation,  a  building 
fitly  framed  together,  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  Which  is 
most  probable,  that  here  is  a  "  spiritual  death  in  trespasses  and 
sins,"  from  which,  figuratively  and  strongly  speaking,  they 
were  raised  as  by  resurrection,  and  with  like  power  that  raised 
up  Jesus;  or,  that  the  being  "dead"  was  simply  that  they 
wmdd  have  been  annihilated  but  for  the  work  of  Christ  that 
saved  them  from  it  ?  Which  thought  accords  most  with  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  passage?  Which  does,  and  which  does  not, 
do  violence  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  ? 

The  question  pertinently  arises  here  whether  regeneration  is 
ever  likened  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  to  the  resurrection.  If  so, 
it  favors  the  foregoing  interpretation :  "  Therefore  we  are 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."*  Our  walking  in  new- 
ness of  life  is  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  resurrection  "  like  as 

•  Rom.  vi,  4. 
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Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead."  "Newness  of  life:" 
Hebraism  for  new  life.  And  what  is  this  new  life  in  which 
we  are  here  to  walk  ?  not "  continuing  in  sin,"  verse  1 ;  not "  liv- 
ing any  longer  therein,"  verse  2 ;  what  but  a  spiritual  life  ? 
Again,  "If,  then,  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above."*  Christ  had  risen.  Had  not  the  Colossian 
Christians  also  risen  ?  or  was  it  prolepsis  with  them,  not  to  be 
realized  for  some  thousands  of  years  at  least ;  not  even  yet 
risen.    If  they  then  had  risen  it  was  a  spiritual  resurrection. 

"  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands, 
in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  bu- 
ried with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  you,  being  dead 
in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together 
with  him,  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses ;  blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of 
ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the 
way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross ;  and  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he 
made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it," — Col.  ii,  11-16. 

The  question  which  our  author  obliges  us  to  consider  here, 
is,  whether  the  "being  dead  in  sins,"  and  the  being  "quickened 
together  with  him,"  are  proleptical,  anticipatory;  one  of  anni- 
hilation, the  other  of  the  resurrection.  The  "  circumcision 
made  without  hands  "  had  evidently  taken  place.  It  means 
their  conversion.  The  "  Putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh  "  had  also  passed.  It  began  with  conversion, — "  Buried 
with  him  in  baptism ;"  this  had  also  gone  by,  whether  literal 
or  spiritual  baptism.  And  now,  "  being  dead  in  sins,"  and, 
"  quickened  with  Christ,"  had  not  these  also  passed  ?  Go  be- 
yond these.  The  "  forgiveness  of  all  trespasses  "  had  certainly 
passed  ;  the  "  blotting  out  of  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances," 
also ;  the  "  nailing  it  to  the  cross,"  also ;  the  "  spoiling  of  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,"  "  making  a  show  of  them,"  and  "  tri- 
umphing over  them  "  in  the  cross,  all  these  were  in  the  past  by 
the  actual  event  in  each  case.  With  all  these  instances  of  past 
transactions  crowded  together,  with  only  one  full  pause  from 
first  to  last  of  the  account,  is  it  probable,  that  right  in  the  midst 
of  them,  two  events  of  anticipation  are  interjected,  and  yet 
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both  described  in  past  time  ?  Such  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures reminds  us  of  laying  unholy  hands  upon  sacred  things. 
But  if  there  is  no  prolepsis  here,  then  the  phrase  "  dead  in  your 
sins  "  must  mean  spiritual  death,  and  the  "  quickened  together 
with  him "  must  be  spiritual  quickening.  And  how  does 
"  dead  in  your  sins  "  "  involve  utter  extinction  K" 

Again,  the  "  circumcision  "  which  they  had  experienced  was 
certainly  a  spiritual  circumcision ;  the  "  burial  in  baptism," 
we  think,  and  doubtless  our  author  thinks,  was  a  spiritual 
baptism  ;  the  "  blotting  out  the  hand- writing  of  ordinances  " 
was  not  a  literal  but  a  spiritual  event ;  the  "  nailing  it  to  the 
cross,"  spiritual,  for  it  was  never  done  literally;  and  the 
"  spoiling  of  principalities,"  the  "  show  of  them,"  "  the  triumph," 
all  spiritual,  metaphorical,  for  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
And  now  is  it  possible  that  in  the  middle  of  this  list  are  put 
two  literal  events,  annihilation  and  bodily  resurrection  \ 

Again,  we  read,  "  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the 
uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,"  &c*  The  "  death  in  sin,"  it  is 
claimed,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  anticipation.  It  is  yet  in  the 
future.  But  the  "  death  in  the  uncircumcision  of  the  flesh,"  is 
that  also  proleptical  and  in  the  future  ?  Reference  is  certainly 
made  in  that  to  the  "  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision 
made  without  hands ;"  and  their  "  uncircumcision  "  was  before 
their  "circumcision,"  and  so  cannot  be  proleptical.  Beside, 
"  death  in  uncircumcision  of  the  flesh  "  cannot  be  literal  after 
physical  death,  and  so  must  be  metaphorical,  spiritual.  And 
now  can  it  be  that  an  inspired  writer  would  join  a  proleptical 
death  in  sin  with  a  spiritual  uncircumcision  of  the  flesh,  not 
only  in  the  same  sentence,  but  in  the  same  clause?  What  vio- 
lence to  the  word  of  God  is  such  interpretation  ? 

There  are  some  striking  passages  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"  dead,"  as  descriptive  of  the  "  works  "  of  transgression.  "  Not 
laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  food  works"!? 
"  Purge  your  conscience  from  dead  icorks"\  How  dead  ? 
Not  by  annihilation.  Their  want  of  non-existence  is.  just  the 
thing  complained  of.    Not  dead  physically,  for  they  are  not 

*  Col.  li,  13.  f  Heb-  Ti»  *•  J  Ueb-  k. 14- 
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physical.  Not  proleptically,  for  the  works  are  now  dead. 
How  dead,  then,  except  metaphorically  ?  And  if  that  figure 
is  used  of  works,  would  it  not  be  strange  if  it  were  not  some- 
times so  used  of  men ?  "I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a 
name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead."*  The  "  works  "  known, 
caused  the  affirmation  concerning  the  church — "dead"  Dead 
works  make  a  dead  church,  and  both  are  dead  in  a  spiritual, 
not  a  natural  sense.  And  if  men  can  be  dead  spiritually,  in 
this  life,  what  forbids  their  being  dead  spiritually  in  the  world 
to  come  ?  If  dead  without  "  extinction  "  here,  why  not  dead 
without  extinction  there  ? 

Such  are  only  specimens  of  Scripture  language,  indicating 
spiritual  life  and  spiritual  death,  without  annihilation.  Is  it 
not  an  unfounded  notion  to  suppose  that  all  such  language  is 
to  be  interpreted  on  the  proleptical  principle?  If  "  life  "  and 
"  death  "  are  to  be  understood  in  the  spiritual  sense,  then  va- 
rious other  Bible  terms  to  which  our  author  endeavors  to  give 
a  literal  meaning  should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense. 
For  the  words  "  life  "  and  "  death  "  are  confessedly  the  most 
important,  the  ruling  terms.  Indeed,  after  we  have  settled 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  life,"  as  expressive  of  condition 
rather  than  mere  being,  we  may  take  the  words  "  destroy  "  and 
"  perish  "  in  their  most  literal  sense.  The  sinner's  well-being 
shall  perish  "  utterly,  or  be  wholly  destroyed."!  Yet  6ome  of 
this  class  of  words  must  have  a  metaphorical  meaning.  The 
"  worm  that  dieth  not,"  the  "  fire  that  is  not  quenched,"  "  the 
blackness  of  darkness,"  "  the  wine  of  God's  wrath ;"  all  this 
cannot  be  literal.  If  they  expressed  literal  realities,  often  one 
means  of  punishment  would  destroy  another.  The  soul,  being  a 
spirit,  as  Mr.  Hudson  confesses,  these  modes  of  punishment,  if 
literal,  would  fail  of  their  design.  They  must  be  metaphorical 
and  spiritual,  and  since  literal  fire  annihilates  nothing,  but  only 
disorganizes,  "  destroys  "  from  its  original  design,  what  does 
the  figurative  fire  do  but  destroy  the  soul  from  its  original, 
well-provided  purpose  ?  Beside,  when  we  use  figurative  lan- 
guage, we  never  intend  to  carry  to  the  subject  illustrated  every 
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point  and  idea  involved  in  the  original  basis  of  the  figure. 
When  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  defined  eloquence  as  "Logic  on 
fire,"  he  meant  no  such  thing  as  that  the  fire  would  burn  up 
the  logic,  he  did  not  embrace  every  idea  and  element  involved 
in  fire,  but  simply  the  activity  or  blaze  and  overwhelming  rush 
of  the  fire.  The  eloquence  might  overthrow  an  opponent  or 
not,  it  might  discomfit  him  so  much  that  he  would  never  rally 
again  or  not,  he  might  be  destroyed  from  his  original  hope  and 
purpose,  but  his  soul  would  not  thereby  be  annihilated.  Fire 
never  annihilates,  and  if  the  literal  did,  it  would  not  thence 
follow  that  the  figurative  would. 

As  to  our  author's  position,  frequently  stated,  that  we  are  to 
take  the  original  meaning  of  every  word  instead  of  a  figurative 
one  wherever  we  can,  we  have  to  say :  first,  that  it  is  probable, 
as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  words  "  life "  and 
"  death"  had  at  first,  in  part  at  least,  a  spiritual  meaning,  that 
the  spiritual  idea  was  the  original  one ;  yet,  secondly,  it  is 
weU-knoum  that  the  secondary  meaning  of  a  word  often  be- 
comes the  predominant  one,  even  so  much  so  at  times  that  the 
original,  with  ordinary  readers,  is  lost  sight  of.  How  common 
for  a  Greek  word  to  be  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  some 
entirely  secondary  meaning.  The  word  "  Presbyter  no  longer 
suggests  personal  age,  nor  deacon  menial  service,  nor  supper  a 
nocturnal  meal,  as  necessary  parts  of  their  secondary  Christian 
meaning."*  The  first  Greek  noun  (wpstfn)  derived  from  a  verb 
(Apnjfw)  which  means  to  let  go,  is  applied  by  Plutarch  to  di- 
vorce, by  Demosthenes  to  legal  discharge  from  the  obligation 
of  a  bond,  by  Plato  to  the  emancipation  of  a  slave,  and  to  ex- 
emption from  punishment,  which  last  is  its  constant  use  in  the 
New  Testament,  f  Our  English  word  "  heart,"  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, seldom  has  its  primary  sense,  but  chiefly  a  secondary 
one,  and  that  secondary  meaning  always  a  spiritual  meaning, 
which  fact  is  precisely  in  point  with  the  words  "life"  and 
"  death,"  and  other  Biblical  terms.  If  the  spiritual  view  of  the 
terms  "  life  "  and  "  death  "  in  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  cast  out, 
and  the  proleptical  or  anticipatory  adopted  instead,  then  a  great 

*  Alexander  on  Acts  ii,  88.  \  Ibid. 
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revolution  must  take  place  in  the  ordinary  and  almost- univer- 
sal understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  equally  as  great  a 
change  in  the  language  of  the  Christian  world  in  their  terms 
expressive  of  the  religious  state.  So  great  a  revolution  we 
prophecy  will  never  occur.  There  is  too  much  in  thoughts,  in 
logic,  in  experience,  ever  to  allow  it.  The  Annihilationists 
must  adopt  some  other  mode  of  interpretation. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 

We  have  Mr.  Hudson's  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of 
the  souls  of  the  lost  after  death.  He  repeatedly  declares  him- 
self not  a  materialist.  He  "  regards  the  soul  not  as  a  mere 
result  of  the  physical  organism,  nor  as  dying  with  the  body."* 
He  even  "regards  man  as  created  far  immortality;  i.  e.,  im- 
mortality was  his  natural  and  proper  destination."!  We  com- 
mend his  judgment  and  Biblical  knowledge  in  casting  off  the 
materialistic  views  held  by  most  of  the  Annihilationists.  His 
opinions  on  that  point  are  likely  to  prevail  among  his  brethren 
of  his  faith.  His  numerous  admissions  in  this  regard  will  here- 
after render  unnecessary  much  discussion  with  Annihilationists 
concerning  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  existence 
separate  from  the  body.  It  is  highly  auspicious  that  the  whole 
question  with  them  is  being  fast  carried  forward  to  the  time  of 
award  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Yet  it  is  specially  necessary  to 
consider  the  character  of  the  intermediate  state,  because  it 
throws  much  light  upon  reward  and  retribution  after  the  great 
day  of  account. 

1.  Conscious  existence  in  the  intermediate  state. 

All  Annihilationalists,  our  author  with  the  rest,  are  either 
unbelieving  or  doubtful  concerning  the  conscious  existence  of 
all  men  between  death  and  the  resurrection  and  judgment. 
The  resurrection  involves  a  resumption  of  the  union  between 
soul  and  body,  and  this  implies  a  conscious  state  of  the  soul  at 
that  event.  The  day  of  judgment,  which  succeeds  the  resur- 
rection, implies  a  conscious  state  of  the  soul,  for  a  judgment, 
without  consciousness  of  the  soul  judged,  would  be  a  farce. 

*  p.  8.  f  IW* 
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How  unphilosophicai  to  suppose  that  God  annihilates  the  souls 
of  either  the  righteous  or  the  wicked  at  death  and  then  creates 
them  again  at  the  resurrection ;  or,  that  by  their  own  limita- 
tion they  cease  to  exist  at  death  and  are  new-created  at  the 
resurrection.  Souls  existing,  we  must  not  suppose  them  non- 
existent without  a  cause.  And  the  natural  state  of  the  soul 
being  that  of  consciousness  we  must  not  suppose  them  uncon- 
scious without  reason.  The  body,  while  connected  with  the 
soul,  seems  rather  a  clog  than  a  necessity  to  soul-consciousness. 

But  what  saith  the  Scripture  ?  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit 
of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that 
goeth  downward  to  the  earth."*  The  writer  of  this,  by  the 
manner  of  the  question  which  he  puts,  shows  that  he  and  those 
around  him  were  familiar  with  the  idea  that  "the  spirit  of  man 
goeth  upward  to  God."  Now,  in  his  despondency  he  asks, 
"  Who  knoweth  whether  it  is  really  so  ?"  Towards  the  close 
of  his  book,  "The  mist  begins  to  dissipate  and  he  sees  many 
things  in  a  truer  and  more  cheering  light  than  before."f  When 
his  clear  spiritual  vision  returns  he  says  of  the  close  of  life, 
"  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."$  This  spirit  returns 
to  God,  not  to  be  absorbed  into  him,  for  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion and  absorption  again  finds  no  countenance  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  it  returns  for  one  thing  at  least,  to  await  the  day  of 
judgment.  "  For  every  work  will  God  bring  into  the  judgment, 
concerning  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil."§  The  spirit's  return  to  God  is  spoken  of  men  gen- 
erally, not  of  the  righteous  alone.  These  three  passages  from  Ec- 
clesiastes  show,  first,  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  Jews  and 
the  actual  fact  that  the  soul  exists  after  death  and  separate  from 
the  body;  and,  secondly,  that  it  goes  into  the  presence  of  God 
and  is  judged.  Nothing  is  intimated  concerning  the  annihila- 
tion or  unconsciousness  of  either  the  righteous  or  the  wicked. 

"  Therefore  we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that  whilst 
we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ; 

*  EccL  Hi,  21.  t  Prof.  Stuart.  J  Eccl.  xii,  1 
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(for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight) :  we  are  confident,  I  say, 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  pres- 
ent with  the  Lord."*  While  here  in  the  tabernacle  of  flesh, 
not  where  Christ  in  his  glorified  body  dwells.  There  is  then  a 
possibility  to  the  righteous  of  going  to  dwell  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  Christ.  See  also  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
"  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernaelo 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  Does  the  spirit,  when  it 
returns  to  God,  lie  in  an  unconscious  state  until  the  resurrection, 
or  enter  at  once,  in  some  sense,  upon  its  blissful  inheritance? 
This  answers  the  question, "  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing 
rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord."  Does  not  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  Apostle  ex- 
pected when  he  became  absent  from  the  body  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord  without  delay  ?  He  speaks  of  the  soul  as  being 
absent  from  the  body,  else  what  can  he  mean  ?  And  of  that 
soul  as  present  with  the  Lord.  To  be  present  with  the  Lord, 
he  assumes,  is  a  state  of  happiness,  and  better  than  to  serve 
Christ  and  enjoy  his  favor  in  this  life.  But  the  soul  in  an  un? 
conscious  state  cannot  be  the  recipient  of  such  bliss ;  for  it  re- 
quires consciousness  to  be  happy.  Certainly  the  apostle  did 
not  mean  that  to  be  dead,  soul  and  body,  knowing  nothing, 
feeling  nothing,  was  better  and  happier  than  to  be  alive  and 
in  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Beside,  to 
be  dead,  inanimate,  unconscious,  cannot  be  to  be  present  with 
any  one.  Presence  signifies  consciousness.  In  the  scriptures 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  any  one,  as  of  kings  or  great  men, 
or  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,  indicates  enjoying  the  favor 
of  the  being  whose  presence  is  granted,  and  the  phrase,  "  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord,"  would  not  be  used  of  the  body  or  soul 
in  an  inanimate  or  unconscious  state. 

"  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by 
life  or  by  death.  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain. 
But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labor ;  yet 
what  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not.     For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 

*  2  Cor.  v,  6-8. 
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two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ;  which  is 
far  better :  nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful 
for  you."*  The  apostle  speaks  of  natural  death  and  life.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  expected  to  die  before  Christ  came.  Death 
was  an  event  which  he  anticipated,  and  he  sometimes  debated 
whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  die  then  than  to  live  longer. 
To  die  was  gain,  yet  to  live  was  Christ.  Could  it  have  been 
more  than  Christ  to  die  and  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibil- 
ity, for  at  least  about  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  we  know 
not  how  much  longer  ?  Impossible !  If  the  intermediate  state 
of  the  righteous  is  one  of  unconsciousness,  it  must  be  that 
Paul's  language  was  false.  Further,  beside  the  happiness  of 
living  and  enjoying  Christ  it  was  "  more  needful  for  the  Phil- 
ippian  Christians  that  he  abide  in  the  flesh."  And  for  a  time 
he  did  abide.  But  did  his  love  for  them  so  die  out  at  last,  and 
his  usefulness  with  them  so  come  to  an  end,  that  it  was  better 
for  them  and  happier  for  him  that  he  go  into  unconsciousness, 
and  there  lie  about  two  thousand  years  at  least  ?  This  is  too 
much  like  Buddhism,  which  teaches  its  hundreds  of  millions  of 
votaries  that  non-existence,  annihilation,  is  the  highest  of  all 
good  that  can  be  sought  or  desired,  a  doctrine  possibly  within 
the  range  of  possibilities  in  that  heathen  religion,  but  not  to  be 
thought  of  under  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  first  Christian  martyr,  Stephen,  when  being  stoned 
to  death,  called  upon  God,  saying,  u  Lord  Jesus  receive  my 
spirit."t  Just  before,  "  Being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  said,  Behold, 
I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."$  Who  docs  not  see  that  Stephen's  prayer 
and  hope  was,  that  his  spirit  on  leaving  his  body  might  imme- 
diately go  and  be  with  Christ.  He,  of  course,  had  the  view 
common  to  the  disciples  concerning  the  destiny  of  the  souls  of 
believers  between  death  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
Probably  he  was  inspired ;  but  if  not,  who  can  suppose  that  he 
was  in  error  in  his  belief  and  expectations.    If  in  error,  who 

•  Phil,  i,  20-24.  t  Acta  vii,  59.  J  Acts  vii,  55,  56. 
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can  suppose  that  his  error  would  have  been  recorded  with 
evident  approval  by  an  inspired  man?  Surely,  the  Lord 
would  not  tantalize  his  people  with  such  hopes  and  records  if 
at  death  they  are  all  plunged  into  a  frigid,  senseless,  uncon- 
scious chaos  of  stupor,  there  to  remain,  some  of  them  at  least, 
through  centuries  and  thousands  of  years.  Trusting  to  the 
language  of  inspired  men,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the 
righteous  dead  are  both  conscious  and  happy  in  the  interme- 
diate state. 

If  the  wicked,  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  are  in  a 
state  of  non-existence  or  unconsciousness,  we  should  expect  to 
find  some  indication  of  a  difference  in  these  respects  between 
their  lot  and  that  of  the  righteous.    We  find  that  God  "  hath 
appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness ;"*  that  then  he  "  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be 
evil  ;"f  that  "  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ;":}:  that  then  he  "will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts  ;"§ 
and  this  judgment  implies  consciousness ;  we  find  that  while 
"the  righteous  hath  confidence  in  his  death,  the  wicked  is  thrust 
away  in  his  baseness,"!  that  when  the  "  dust  returns  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it,"T  and 
yet  while  taught  that  the  righteous  are  conscious  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,  we  have  nowhere  any  intimation  that  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  wicked,  and  so  should  naturally  infer  their  con- 
sciousness from  that  of  the  righteous.     With  this  strong  prob- 
ability we  come  to  some  passages  directly  on  this  point.    First, 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.**     We  are  not  absolutely  authorized 
to  say  that  this  account  is  a  parable.    It  may  substantially  have 
been  history.     Even  if  parable,  no  parables  are  given  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  rational  beings  are  the  actors,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conduct  are  against  all  possibility  and  fact. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  rhetoric  and  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage, knows  very  well  that  it  is  enough  utterly  to  condemn 


•  Acts  xrii,  31.        f  Eccl  xii,  14.  %  Rom.  ii,  16.  §  1  Cor.  ir,  5. 

|  Prov.  xiv,  32,  Stuarts  trans.  1  EocL  xii,  1.  *•  Luke  xvi,  19-81. 
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every  illustration  of  truth,  whether  simile,  metaphor,  allegory,  or 
parable,  if  the  statement  or  natural  inferences  relative  to  moral 
character  or  conduct,  or  human  destiny,  are  untrue.  In  this  pas- 
sage we  find  that  Lazarus  at  his  death  is  immediately  borne  by 
angels  into  Abraham's  bosom.  We  infer  that  there  he  is  con- 
scious and  happy ;  at  least  Abraham,  which  equally  well  an- 
swers our  purpose,  is  in  existence  and  in  a  state  of  consciousness. 
He  expresses  thoughts,  he  rceeives  communications,  he  relates 
facts  concerning  the  future  world,  he  lays  down  principles  rela- 
tive to  the  persuasion  of  sinners  to  repent.  All  this  agrees 
with  the  other  proofs  of  the  consciousness  of  the  righteous  in 
the  intermediate  state.  How  is  it  with  the  rich  man  after  his 
death  ?  He  is  in  hell.  He  exists  still,  and  is  conscious.  He 
suffers  pain,  he  expresses  thought,  he  makes  requests,  he  draws 
deductions,  he  both  originates  and  follows  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  all  this  while  his  five  brethren  are  yet  living  on  the  earth, 
and  therefore  it  is  previous  to  the  judgment.  Why  this  repre- 
sentation, if  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  were  impossible  sub- 
stantially to  occur,  if  the  wicked  are  unconscious  in  the  inter- 
mediate state?  Would  the  Lord  Jesus  present  this  picture 
concerning  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
what  would  be  the  natural  inferences  from  it,  if  it  had  no 
foundation  in  fact  or  possibility ;  if  the  souls  of  the  dead,  or  of 
the  wicked  dead,  slumber  in  utter  unconsciousness  until  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection?  We  cannot  believe  it  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  fallen  upon  some 
words  of  Alford  on  the  Bame  point :  "  In  the  whole  of  this 
description  the  following  canon  of  interpretation  may  be  safely 
laid  down : — Though  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  our  Lord 
would  in  such  a  parable  formally  reveal  any  new  truth  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  dead, — yet,  in  conforming  himself  to  the 
ordinary  language  current  on  these  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  Christ,  whose  essence  is  the  Truth,  could  have 
assumed  as  existing  anything  which  does  not  exist.  It  would 
destroy  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  if  we  could  conceive 
Him  to  have  used  popular  language  which  did  not  point  at 
truth.    And  accordingly,  where  such  language  was  current, 
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we  find  him  not  adopting,  but  protesting  against  it.  See  Matt. 
xv,  5."* 

Peter  speaks  of  Christ  as  having  "preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison."f  The  plain  implication  is  that  there  were 
spirits  then,  at  the  time  of  Peter,  who  were  then  in  prison ; 
and  that  they  were  the  spirits  of  unbelievers  of  the  time  of 
Noah.  No  matter  now  when  Christ  preached  to  them,  would 
inspired  language  represent  unconscious  spirits  as  in  prison, 
even  granting  that  a  spirit  separated  from  the  body  could  be 
unconscious  ?  We  think  that  in  all  languages  imprisonment 
implies  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners. 

"  The  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  an- 
gel nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both."$  The  Esse- 
nes,  the  third  sect  of  the  Jews,  also  believed  both.  Paul  said, "  I 
am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee;  of  the  hope  and  resurrection 
of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."§  Christ  also  was  a  Pharisee 
in  his  belief  and  teaching  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  J  We  do  not  refer 
to  these  passages  and  facts  to  make  an  argument  therefrom 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  as  showing  that  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  were  commonly  understood  to  hold  and  did  hold 
with  the  Jews,  (excepting  the  Sadducees),  on  questions  per- 
taining to  the  future  state.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  by  all  that 
the  word  Hades,  Sheol,  meant,  among  the  mass  of  the  Jews,  the 
abode  of  departed  sinners  till  the  resurrection ;  not  the  final 
place  of  punishment ;  that  in  Hades  were  both  the  departed 
righteous  and  wicked ;  yet  that  there  were  two  divisions,  one  for 
the  righteous,  one  for  the  wicked ;  that  each  class  of  persons  were 
conscious,  and  happy  or  unhappy  according  to  their  character. 
If  now  Christ  and  Paul  were  Pharisees  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  future  state,  must  they  not  have  held  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Jews  to  the  consciousness  of  both  the  wicked 
and  the  righteous  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ?  If  any 
deny  that  the  Pharisees  held  to  the  consciousness  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  previous  to  the  judgment,  we  reply  :  Christ  and 


•  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Vol.  I,  p.  542.  f  l  ****•  *»»  19- 

X  Acts  xxiii,  8.  §  Acts  xxiii,  6.  |  Mat.  xxii,  23-34. 
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the  Apostles  taught,  at  least,  as  we  have  shown,  that  the 
righteous  were  conscious,  and  if  the  Pharisees  disagreed  with 
them,  why  does  it  not  appear}  They  certainly  must  have  had 
thoughts  and  language  on  that  point.  Why  is  not  the  Phar- 
isees' dissent  alluded  to  by  the  inspired  narrator  ?  And  why 
did  not  Christ  allude  to  it,  inasmuch  as,  as  Alford  says,  "  we 
cannot  conceive  Him  to  have  used  popular  language  which 
did  not  point  at  truth  ;"  and  since,  "  when  such  language  was 
current,  we  find  Him  not  adopting,  but  protesting  against  it." 

The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  of  value  as  showing  the  faith 
of  the  Jews.  He  says  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  they 
"  believe  that  souls  have  an  immortal  vigor  in  them,  and  that 
under  the  earth  there  will  be  rewards  and  punishments,  accord- 
ing as  they  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life."* 
Again,  they  held  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  the  souls 
of  good  men  are  only  removed  into  other  bodies,  while  the  souls 
of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment,  "f  He  says, 
also,  that  the  Essenes  held  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  Our  author  finds  a  few  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  doubting  the  validity  of  the  testimony 
of  Josephus,  but  their  own  doubts  or  opinions  are  far  more 
unreliable. 

2.  The  wicked  dead  suffer  punishment  in  the  intermediate 
state. 

If  the  wicked  dead  are  conscious  in  their  intermediate  state, 
are  they  not  also  the  sufferers  of  punishment  or  pain  there  ? 
If  their  probation  closes  with  this  life  we  should  expect  that 
their  reward  would  commence,  to  some  extent  at  least,  imme- 
diately after  death.  Being  conscious,  how  could  they  be  with- 
out suffering  ?  The  Scriptures  often  and  emphatically  repre- 
sent that  in  this  life  is  the  only  probation.  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord 
while  he  may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near."$ 
"  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the  day  of  saivation."§ 
If  there  is  a  probation  and  opportunity  of  salvation  in  the 
future  state,  their  language  to  us  is  certainly  deceptive,  which 


•  Antiq.  xviii,  1,  3.  f  Jewish  War,  11,  8,  14. 
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we  cannot  suppose  for  an  instant.  "  How  shall  we  escape  if 
we  neglect  so  great  salvation."*  This  refers  to  neglect  in 
this  life,  and  if  such  neglect  does  not  hazard  our  salvation  and 
the  possibility  of  it,  if  it  only  defers  the  opportunity,  then  men 
would  naturally  be  blinded  by  the  passage.  Besides,  at  the 
day  of  judgment  each  one  must  "  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
hody"\  Probation  implies  government  and  accountability, 
and  if  the  intermediate  state  of  the  sinner  is  one  of  probation, 
when  is  the  account  of  it  to  be  rendered,  since  the  day  of 
judgment  (which  is  at  the  close  of  the  intermediate  state)  is 
for  account  and  award  for  this  life  only?  Further  still,  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  \"\  If  there  is  a  future  probation,  then  a  man 
may  gain  the  whole  world,  and  yet  not  lose  his  soul.  If  there 
is  no  probation,  then,  in  the  intermediate  state  we  should  nat- 
urally suppose  the  retribution  of  the  wicked  would  then  begin.§ 
But  some  passages  put  the  question  of  the  suffering  of  the 
wicked  in  the  intermediate  state  beyond  all  doubt.  The  rich 
man  "  in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment."  He  was 
in  suffering  of  some  kind,  else  he  would  not  have  called  on 
father  Abraham  to  have  mercy  on  him.  He  said,  "  I  am  tor~ 
merited  in  this  flame"  Beside,  Abraham  recognized  his  suf- 
fering by  telling  him  of  the  great  change  in  his  and  Lazarus's 
condition  since  their  death.  "  Thou  in  thy  life-time  receivedst — 
thy  good  things — but  now — thou  art  tormented"  Further, 
the  fact  of  that  "  great  gulf  fixed  "  must  have  been  to  him  a 
source  of  pain.  But  when  he  finds  there  is  no  hope  for  him 
he  asks  that  Lazarus  may  be  sent  to  his  five  brethren,  "  lest 
they  also  may  come  into  this  place  of  torment"  In  these  few 
lines  concerning  the  rich  man  we  find  six  distinct  allusions  or 
declarations  of  his  suffering.  It  is  revolting  to  suppose  that 
Christ  used  all  this  language  and  caused  an  inspired  Apostle 
to  record  it,  if  the  wicked  dead  are  not  the  subjects  of  more 
or  less  punishment  in  their  intermediate  state. 

*  Heb.  ii,  8.  f  2  Cor.  v,  10.  J  Mark  viii,  86. 

g  See  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  P.  Thompson's  "  Love  and  Penalty." 
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But  the  reader  will  ask,  What  does  Mr.  Hudson  say  on  this 
passage? 

"  While  I  shall  not  affirm  the  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the  dead,  I  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  discover  any  proof  of  high  happiness,  or  of  extreme  suffering, 
enjoyed  or  endured  for  five  or  six  thousand  years  before  the  judgment"* 

"How,  then,  shall  we  explain  the  drapery  which  in  Luke  xvi  is  thrown  around 
the  intermediate  state,  making  it  so  much  like  a  world  of  retribution  ?  I  think 
there  is  an  easy  solution  of  this  difficulty,  without  regard  to  the  question  of  con- 
sciousness or  unconsciousness  in  the  disembodied  soul.  It  is  simply  this :  The 
final  judgment  is  anticipated  This  anticipation  may  be  either  actual,  in  the  ex- 
pectant thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus ;  or  it  may  be  dra- 
matic, transferred  to  the  dead  from  the  thoughts  of  the  living."f 

He  then  quotes  from  Dr.  Trench  as  favoring  the  former 
view,  the  anticipation  of  the  judgment  "in  the  expectant 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,"  as  follows : 
"  To  be  in  Abraham's  bosom  was  equivalent  with  them  [the 
Jews]  to  being  Mn  the  garden  of  Eden,4  or  '  under  the  throne 
of  glory,'  they  being  gathered  into  the  receptacle  of  happy  but 
waiting  souls.  The  expression  already  existing  among  them 
received  here  the  sanction  and  seal  of  Christ,  and  has  come 
thus  to  be  accepted  by  the  church,  which  has  understood  by  it  in 
like  manner  the  state  of  painless  expectation,  of  blissful  repose, 
which  should  intervene  between  the  death  of  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  their  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  at  his 
coming  in  his  glorious  kingdom.  It  is  the  *  Paradise '  of  Luke 
xxiii,  43 ;  the  place  of  souls  under  the  altar,  (Rev.  vi,  9) ;  it  is, 
as  some  distinguish  it,  blessedness,  but  not  glory,"  (pp.  376,  377). 
Mr.  Hudson  must  mean  that  Dr.  Trench  favors  the  opin- 
ion that  the  representation  in  the  case  of  the  rich  man  and  Laza- 
rus is  simply  "  cmticvpatory  of  the  judgment  day ;"  and  that  no 
actual  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  this  passage,  as  any  rev- 
elation or  declaration  concerning  the  intermediate  state.  But 
such  interpretation  is,  we  think,  unjust  to  Trench,  as  may  be  . 
seen  by  quoting  from  him  one  sentence  further  in  the  same 
connexion.  He  speaks  of  Hades,  the  abode  of  the  rich  man  after 
death.     "  It  is  the  place  of  painful  restraint,  where  the  souls  of 

*  Tract  on  "The  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,"  p.  16. 
f  Tract,  p.  13. 
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the  wicked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  /  it  is 
*  the  deep'  mentioned  in  Luke  viii,  31 ;  for  as  that  other  place 
has  a  foretaste  of  heaven,  so  has  this  a  foretaste  of  hell."  We 
submit  whether  Trench's  idea  of  the  case  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  "  is  simply  this :  The  final  judgment  anticipated  ?"  Is 
it  not  rather,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  the  intermediate  state 
is  one  of  punishment  or  suffering  to  the  wicked  and  of  reward 
or  happiness  to  the  righteous,  though  not,  in  either  case,  to  the 
full  extent  that  will  be  realized  after  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  \  And  whether  with  or  without  Trench's  authority 
we  think  our  author  entirely  fails  to  show  that  this  passage  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  explained  by  either  the  "  expectant "  or  the 
"dramatic  "  theory  of  "  the  judgment  anticipated."  He  gives 
his  opinion  ;  we  take  it  simply  as  such,  and  venture  our  opinion, 
that  down  to  the  latest  day  of  the  militant  church  the  case  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  will  continue  to  be  received  by  the 
great  mass  of  Bible  readers  as  actually  teaching  the  most  relia- 
ble truths  concerning  the  state  of  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  after  death,  and  previous  to  the  final  judgment. 

"  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness ;  but  the 
righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death."*  How  and  why  the  right- 
eous hath  hope  in  his  death  "  are  questions  for  those  to  answer 
who  deny  that  the  Hebrews  had  any  hope  of  a  future  state."f 
If  the  righteous  exercise  trust,  confidence,  hope,  in  death,  we 
necessarily  infer  from  this  text  that  the  wicked  have  reason  to 
expect  evil  when  they  die ;  even  immediately  after  death,  since 
the  intermediate  state  is  one  of  consciousness. 

The  language  of  Peter,  concerning  "  the  spirits  in  prison,"^: 
must  indicate  suffering  in  the  intermediate  state.  Christ  said, 
"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  .  .  .  lest  .  .  .  thou  be 
cast  into  prison  "§  by  which  he  meant  suffering  more  or  less ; 
and  his  words  by  the  inspired  Peter,  touching  those  in  the  prison 
intermediate  between  death  and  the  judgment,  cannot  mean 
less.  "  And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but 
left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains, 

*  Proverbs  xiv,  82.  f  Professor  Stuart. 

1 1  Peter  Hi,  19.  §  Matthew  v,  25. 
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under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Even  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  about  them,  in  like  manner 
giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going  after  strange 
flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire."*  The  angels  that  sinned  are  now  "  in  everlasting 
chains,  under  darkness,"  "  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment." 
And  is  it  not  the  plain  implication  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  of  the  cities  about  them,  are  much  in  the 
same  condition  I  Are  they  not,  "  in  like  manner  with  the  fallen 
angels,  set  forth  for  an  example  ?"  Are  they  not  in  a  state  of 
punishment  now  I  Would  they  be  likened  to  the  fallen  angels 
if  now  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  unconsciousness  2  Preposterous ! 
"  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness  to  be 
reserved  unto  judgment ;  and  spared  not  the  old  world,  but 
saved  Noah  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly;  and 
turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  into  ashes,  con- 
demned them  with  an  overthrow,  making  them  an  ensample 
unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly ;  .  .  .  .  The  Lord 
knoweth  how  ....  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of 
judgment  to  be  punished."!  The  fallen  angels  are  not  anni- 
hilated, for  they  are  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  unto  judg- 
ment ;  they  are  not  in  happiness  but  unhappiness,  for  being  in 
chains  of  darkness,  and  cast  down  to  hell,  (rapraputfa?),  can 
mean  nothing  less  than  punishment.  But  the  unjust,  even  the 
unjust  dead,  "  the  world  of  the  ungodly  "  previous  to  the  flood, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  also  reserved 
"  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished."  And  if  sinning 
angels,  reserved  to  the  judgment,  are  in  pain,  why  are  not  un- 
just men  reserved  to  the  same  great  day  for  the  same  purpose  ? 
We  must  certainly  infer  that  they  are,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trary evidence,  and  no  such  evidence  is  given.  We  are  left  to 
conclude  that  the  lot  of  the  two  classes  of  beings  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  is  the  same  in  kind,  and  that  lost  men  suffer 
punishment  in  the  intermediate  state. 

•  Jade  6, Y.  f  *  P«ter  it,  4-9. 
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3.  Does  the  language  used  to  describe  the  punishment  of  lost 
men  in  the  intermediate  state  indicate  annihilation  or  the 
opposite? 

The  account  of  the  rich  inan  and  Lazarus  gives  us  the  word 
"  flame  "  (9X07/)  as  belonging  to  fire,  and  the  idea  is  that  the 
rich  man  in  hell  is  enveloped  in  flame.  The  representation  is 
that  of  suffering  in  fire,  for  he  asks  for  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 
Mr.  Hudson  contends  that  the  words  "fire,"  "  flame,"  &c,  though 
not  taken  in  the  physical  or  material  sense,  when  applied  to  the 
soul,  indicate  its  annihilation.  "God  is  a  ' consuming  fire;' 
not  literally  fire;  yet  his  anger  may  really  frown  the  wicked 
back  to  nothingness. "*  His  argument  is,  that  since  literal  fire 
consumes,  destroys,  that  which  it  burns,  so  the  fire  of  God's 
anger  will  destroy,  annihilate,  the  souls  of  the  wicked.  He 
contends  that  such  is  the  natural  inference,  and  on  this  in  part 
he  builds  his  argument  for  the  annihilation  of  the  finally  lost. 
We  answer,  first,  that  literal  fire  annihilates  nothing.  To  the 
reply  that  it  decomposes  and  scatters  the  elements  of  the  thing 
burned,  so  that  its  proper  design  and  use  exist  no  longer,  we 
answer,  that  the  legitimate  design  and  use  of  the  soul  are  cut 
off  and  exist  no  more  in  the  case  of  all  to  whom  God  comes  as 
a  consuming  fire.  So  that  the  parallelism  is  kept  up  without 
the  aid  of  annihilation;  indeed,  to  our  mind  annihilation 
destroys  the  parallelism,  for  nothing  in  nature  is  annihilated. 

We  answer,  secondly,  that  Christ's  language  in  the  case  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  justifies  the  inference,  that  the  finally 
lost,  immediately  after  death,  suffer  a  retribution  properly  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  "  fire  "  and  "  flame,"  with  no  intimation 
of  their  "  utter  extinction."  If  the  fire  of  God's  anger  is  con- 
suming in  the  sense  of  annihilating,  then  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
dead  must  be  already  partly  annihilated.  Our  author  is  careftd 
to  put  the  annihilation  process  after  the  judgment.  We  mean 
to  be  just  as  careful  to  put  a  legitimate  part  of  it  in  the  inter- 
mediate state.  If,  as  he  says,  "  God's  anger  may  really  frown 
the  wicked  back  to  nothingness,  and  for  that  reason,  it  may  be, 
he  is  called  a  consuming  fire,"  then,  two,  three,  five  thousand 
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years  must  have  accomplished  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  anni- 
hilation. Indeed,  we  should  suppose  from  the  Bible  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  anger,  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand years,  if  it  annihilated  at  all,  it  would  terminate  its  mission. 
Especially,  sin^e  that  anger  must  be  greater  against  some  than 
against  others,  on  account  of  great  diversity  in  the  degree  of 
guilt,  we  should  expect  that  in  the  case  of  some  the  annihilation 
must  already  be  complete. 

On  this  theory,  what  sad  work  is  made  with  the  system  of 
Divine  moral  government !  Some  annihilated  perhaps  before 
the  judgment  comes.  Yet  aU  are  to  be  brought  into  judgment, 
and  is  there  any  proof  that  the  annihilated  ones  will  be  re- 
created? None  is  offered.  Beside,  a  just  system  of  moral 
government  requires  that  in  the  day  of  final  account  the  full 
powers  of  reason,  understanding,  sensibility,  should  be  perfectly 
possessed.  Else  the  discrimination,  justice  and  condemnation 
of  the  Almighty  Judge  toward  the  wicked  would  be  very 
differently  and  unequally  understood,  too  variously  and  un- 
equally felt,  to  be  consistent  with  a  system  of  righteous  moral 
government.  A  sinner  of  comparatively  slight  degree,  dying 
immediately  previous  to  the  judgment,  and  on  whom  annihila- 
tion had  hardly  commenced,  would  be  fully  appreciative  of  his 
condemnation,  while  Herod  the  Great  and  Nero  would  be  so 
far  annihilated  as  to  be  but  stupid  and  almost  senseless  specta- 
tors of  the  scene.  Sinners  of  equal  turpitude  of  guilt,  dying 
at  widely  separated  epochs,  as  J  ezebel  of  old  and  some  extremely 
sinful  being  of  our  time,  whose  deaths  were  nearly  three  thou- 
sand years  apart,  would  be  very  inadequately  prepared  to  stand 
together  in  equal  judgment;  the  modern  sinner  shuddering 
before  the  throne  in  nearly  full  possession  of  all  mental  powers, 
and  Jezebel  with  some  faculties  completely  lost,  or  else  all  so 
far  impaired  that  she  stands  before  Christ  the  Judge  only  a 
poor,  half-demented,  driveling  creature.  How,  pray,  could  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  proceed  with  such  a  posture  of 
affairs  ? 

The  apostle  Jude  says  that  "  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
cities  about  them,  ....  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."    We  will  not  assume  the  inter- 
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pretation  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities  "  are  now  in  a  state 
of  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,"  since  this  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  but  we  ask  only  the  meaning  which  Bengel  gives: 
"  (fctyiuL — fli'xijv — an  example — punishment).  These  are  put  in 
opposition ;  the  punishment,  which  they  endure,  is  an  example 
of  eternal  jwe^  as  Cassiodorus  says :  for  the  punishment  of  those 
cities  is  not  itself  eternal."  This  passage  indicates  the  present 
suffering  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  ancient  cities  by  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "eternal  fire."  It  must  be  the  same  fire  which 
burns  after  the  judgment,  for  none  can  be  more  than  "  eternal," 
and  that  must  have  the  annihilating  element,  if  any  fire  has  at 
all.  So  that  if  the  fire  of  God's  anger  annihilates  the  soul  at 
all  the  annihilation  must  now  be  going  on.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  fire  can  burn  a  long  time  without  commencing  its  annihi- 
lating effect,  and  by  and  by,  when  God  will,  be  made  to  do  its 
work,  then,  either  annihilation  is  not  its  natural  tendency,  or, 
God  works  a  miracle  to  prevent  its  natural  effect  in  the  inter- 
mediate state.  Do  we  hear  of  any  such  miracle  ?  If  it  be  ac- 
knowledged that  annihilation  is  not  the  natural  effect  of  the 
fire  of  God's  anger,  this  is  all  the  concession  we  ask. 

THE   STATE  OF   THE  WICKED   AFTEB  THE  JUDGMENT. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Scriptures  give  light  concerning  the 
intermediate  state  of  the  wicked  dead  from  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  fallen  angels.  Do  they  in  like  manner  give  light 
concerning  the  state  of  the  wicked  of  the  human  race  after  the 
judgment  ? 

1.  The  post-judgment  state  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  In 
the  account  of  the  day  of  judgment  given  by  Matthew  we  learn 
that  u  everlasting  fire  has  been  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels."*  This  indicates  their  punishment  after  the  judgment. 
In  Jude  we  are  told  that  "  The  angels  which  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."f  Though  this  specially  refers  to  their  state  previous 
to  the  judgment,  the  "  chains  "  being  "  everlasting,"  their  pun- 

•  Mat.  xxv.  41.  t  Jude  *• 
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ishment  has  an  endless  duration  beyond  the  judgment.  We 
cannot  limit  the  word  "  everlasting,"  unless  -wb  first  know  that 
the  fallen  angels  are  doomed  to  annihilation.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  strong  and  emphatic  text  in  the  Revelation  of  John. 
"  The  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are  and 
shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  forever  and  ever."*  We  find 
the  " everlasting  fire"  existing  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  the  devil,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  punished  "  forever  and  ever." 
We  must  infer  the  endless  existence  of  the  fallen  angels  with 
punishment. 

2.  Lost  men  joined  with  the  fallen  angels  in  their  eternal 
retribution.  The  fallen  angels  and  lost  men  in  the  intermedi- 
ate state  are  at  least  common  recipients  of  judgment,  even  if 
not  doomed  to  precisely  the  same  lot.  The  apostle  Jude,  in 
the  same  connexion,  declares  that  the  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  unto  the 
judgment,  and  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  about 
them  are  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.f  Their  con- 
dition being  so  similar  before  the  judgment  it  might  be  expected 
that  it  would  be  also  after  that  day  of  account.  We  are  told 
in  Matthew  that  when  the  day  of  judgment  6hall  come,  the 
wicked  of  the  human  race  will  be  doomed  to  depart  from  God 
as  accursed  "  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels." %  In  the  Revelation  the  devil  and  lost  men  are  all 
doomed  to  be  cast  "  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone."  "  And 
the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall 
be  tormented  day  and  night  forever  and  ever."*  "  But  the 
fearful  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers, 
and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars, 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and 
brimstone :  which  is  the  second  death.  "§  "  And  whosoever 
was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire."[  This  state  of  companionship,  by  the  wicked  of  both 
the  angelic  and  the  human  race,  in  the  lake  of  fire  and 
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brimstone,  being  "forever  and  ever,"  and  being  also  "the 
second  death,"  must  be  subsequent  to  the  judgment. 

3.  Everlasting  punishment  "  Everlasting  fire  is  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  The  devil  (and  of  course  his  an- 
gels) shall  be  tormented  #  day  and  night  forever  and  ever.* 
Can  this  mean  anything  less  than  endless  existence  with  un- 
ceasing punishment?  The  Greek  for  "  Forever  and  ever  " — 
viz :  sfc  rovg  alQvag  twv  aiwvwv — is  used  concerning  God.  "  Now 
unto  God  and  our  Father  be  glory  forever  and  ever."f  "  To 
whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.":}:  See  also  1  Timothy  i,  17 
and  1  Peter  v,  11.  Certainly  we  have  the  idea  of  giving 
glory  to  God  without  end.  Certainly  these  words  must  be  in- 
tended to  convey  that  idea.  None  others  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage could  convey  it  so  succinctly  and  well.  As  applied  to 
fallen  angels  we  must  understand  them  to  mean  the  same  end- 
less duration  as  applied  to  God,  unless  we  are  in  some  way  told 
that  they  have  in  that  case  a  secondary  or  limited  meaning. 
We  are  in  no  manner  so  informed,  and  our  inference  as  to  the 
endless  unhappiness  of  the  fallen  angels  is  inevitable.  How  does 
our  author  meet  this  passage  ?  He  does  not  touch  it  until  he 
thinks  he  has  shown  that  "  life "  and  "  death,"  and  similar 
words,  have  the  literal  and  proleptical  meaning,  and  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
Then,  he  inquires  whether  this  passage  shall  annul  his  preced- 
ing arguments.  His  readers  will  judge.  We  only  suggest  the 
query  as  to  which  is  the  most  explicit  to  the  point  in  hand,  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  or  his  arguments. 

As  to  the  phrase,  "  fire  and  brimstone,"  he  reasons  from  the 
case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But  there,  at  least,  was  literal 
fire  and  brimstone.  With  the  case  of  fallen  spirits  these  words 
must  be  figurative.  And  even  if  there  were  any  signs  that 
figurative  fire  annihilates,  that  which  follows  the  phrase  "  fire 
and  brimstone  " — "  tormented  day  and  night  forever  and  ever  " 
— utterly  forbids  the  idea  of  annihilation. 

Satan,  the  author  says,  "  is  never  called  immortal."  Is  he 
ever  called  mortal  t    Is  it  ever  said  that  he  is  to  be  annihilated  ? 

*  Revelation  zxt  10.  f  Philippians  iv,  20.  %  Galatuuu  i,  5. 
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Being  in  existence  we  are  not  to  suppose  him  out  of  existence 
without  being  told  so.  Not  being  told  so,  but  on  the  contrary 
being  told  that  he  shall  be  "tormented  forever  and  ever,"  and 
told  in  the  same  words  that  are  employed  to  express  the  unend- 
ing glory  given  to  God,  are  we  not  necessarily  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Satan  is  not  to  be  annihilated? 

Now  consider  the  case  of  lost  men.  "And  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever ;  and  they  have  no 
rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and 
whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name."*  Those  who 
worship  the  beast  are  of  the  human  race.  They  suifer  torment, 
the  Greek  word  having  the  same  root  as  that  declaring  the 
punishment  of  the  devil.  "  The  smoke  " — the  index — of  their 
torment  ascendeth  up  "forever  and  ever;"  the  same  Greek 
expression  denoting  continuance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  devil. 
Our  author  thinks  that  this  punishment  may  have  been  in  this 
world,  not  in  the  future  state.  We  cannot  regard  him  as 
proving  it.  We  think  he  utterly  fails  to  show  that  the  "  for- 
ever and  ever "  can  mean  limited  duration.  We  must  infer 
punishment  eternal  to  some  of  the  human  race. 

Is  that  punishment  declared  of  all  the  finally  wicked? 
When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come,  and  his  holy  angels  with  him, 
and  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  all  nations  shall  be 
gathered  before  him,  and  he  will  proceed  to  separate  them  one 
from  another.  The  blessed  of  his  Father  will  then  receive  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Unto  the  wicked  he  will  then  say, "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."t 
The  righteous  receive  a  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  but  the 
wicked  depart  to  a  state  of  punishment  prepared,  not  primarily ', 
it  seems,  for  them,  but  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The 
righteous  are  "  blessed  of  the  Father,"  the  wicked  are  "  cursed? 
not,  it  seems,  so  directly  or  completely  of  the  Father,  but  of 
themselves,  having  brought  ruin  down  upon  their  own  heads. 
Their  punishment  is  "everlasting  fire."  The  "fire"  must  be 
figurative,  but  it  finds  explanation  in  the  last  verse  of  the 

•  Rev.  xir,  11.  \  Mat  xxv,  41. 
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chapter, — "  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  No  phrase  to  de- 
scribe the  future  dealing  of  God  with  the  wicked  can  be  found 
more  literal,  more  without  figure,  than  "  everlasting  punish- 
ment." We  must  infer  the  everlasting  punishment  of  all  the 
finally  wicked.  On  this  passage  the  author,  instead  of  inter- 
preting the  metaphorical  by  the  literal,  as  sound  reason  im- 
peratively calls  upon  us  to  do,  takes  the  metaphorical  "  fire," 
and  by  that  attempts  to  explain  the  literal "  punishment." 

The  word  "  everlasting,"  he  claims,  means  simply  an  eternity 
of  effect  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  when  "  glory  and  dominion  " 
are,  in  devout  worship,  reverently  ascribed  to  God  "  forever  and 
ever,"  only  an  "  eternity  of  effect  "  is  intended,  and  not  glory 
and  dominion  actively  and  actually  forever  ?  Shall  we  say  that 
when  Christ  deliberately  gives  an  account  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  of  its  unchanging  "eternal  "  decisions,  and  declares 
the  eternal  life  of  the  righteous,  as  well  as  the  everlasting  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  that  he  only  means  "  eternity  of  effect  ?" 
Does  the  doctrine  of  "  eternal  life "  hang  on  such  a  slender 
thread?  In  annihilation  there  would  be  a  result  which  might 
or  might  not  remain  forever  unchanged.  It  would  depend  on 
whether  the  soul  should  afterward  be  recreated.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  annihilation  would  be  eternal.  Which 
does  the  author  hold,  that  "punishment"  means  "utter  ex- 
tinction," or  "  eternal  punishment  ?"  If  the  former,  will  he 
undertake  to  show  that  the  Greek,  x&Xatriv,  means  annihilation  t 
That  would  be  entirely  a  new  idea.  If  the  latter,  then  he  should 
set  himself  to  show  that  the  "  utter  extinction  "  is  to  be  eternal, 
a  thing  which  we  believe  he  has  not  yet  attempted.  If  his 
doctrine  were  generally  to  be  conceded  by  Biblical  readers, 
what  next  ?  Would  not  another  school  arise  saying  that  some 
time  after  the  annihilation  there  was  to  be  a  new  creation  or 
resurrection  of  the  soul,  and  thus  a  glorious  "  restitution  of  all 
things?"    If  this  were  truth,  very  well. 

4.  Is  annihilation  everlasting  punishment  t 

But  the  author  claims  that  "  utter  extinction  "  is  everlasting 
punishment.     "  Various  orthodox  writers  allow  that  final  ex- 
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tinction  would  be  an  eternal  punishment."*  No  matter  now 
what  "  orthodox  writers  "  allow,  is  annihilation  eternal  punish- 
ment? 

The  author  seems  to  confuse  himself  with  the  "  idea  that  this 
would  be  parallel  to  the  case  where  a  being  is  punished  by  the 
deprivation  of  blessings."  The  parallelism  is  not  good,  because 
in  the  one  case  a  person  exists  who  may  suffer  deprivation, 
and  in  the  other  there  is  neither  existence  nor  suffering.  He 
quotes  from  Chrysostom:  "Hell  is  intolerable,  indeed,  exceed- 
ingly unendurable;  yet  it  seems  to  me  more  intolerable  to 
have  failed  of  the  kingdom."f  This  is  not  in  point,  and  Chry- 
sostom is  no  authority  for  the  author's  purpose,  for  a  being 
shut  out  of  heaven  still  exists  to  suffer  the  "  punishment  of 
loss."  Punishment  is  a  positive  thing,  more  or  less  unhappi- 
ness,  else  all  ideas  of  it,  among  all  nations,  are  false.  And 
after  a  being  becomes  absolutely  nothing,  how  can  he  then 
suffer  unhappiness. 

But  we  may  answer  him  by  his  own  concessions.  In  another 
of  his  books  he  replies  to  the  objection,  that  on  his  theory  the 
early  and  late  members  of  the  human  family  would  be  pun- 
ished unequally.  "  The  inference  of  eternal  woe  would  not  be 
justified  even  then.  We  cannot  infer  the  infinite  from  the 
vast.  Even  if  immense  differences  of  punishment  should  ac- 
crue, that  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  limit  of  just  suffering, 
or  that  God  cannot  easily  observe  such  limit  in  the  suffering 
that  remains."f  By  this  we  understand  him  to  imply  that 
punishment  without  "limit"  in  duration  would  be  unjust. 
He  therefore  holds  that  annihilation  does  limit  punishment. 
This  is  his  concession  that  "  utter  extinction  "  is  not  "everlast- 
ing punishment."  In  this  same  book,  in  his  plea  with  the 
Universalists,  he  has  a  section  on  the  "  Reaction  "from  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  misery."  Why  does  he  dissent  from  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  future  state  of  the  wicked  1  Why  all  these 
books,  tracts,  words  ?  Because  he  thinks  that  "  eternal  woe," 
— endless  unhappiness — is  unjust  punishment.  And  what  is 
all  this  but  a  concession  that  annihilation  does  put  an  end  to 

•  p.  122.        f  Hum.  Dea.  and  Tracts,  Tract,  p.  19. 
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punishment  ?  Nevertheless,  he  sometimes  claims  that  "  utter 
extinction "  is  everlasting  punishment,  and  so  really  admits 
the  infinity  of  punishment  in  duration,  and  the  only  question 
remaining  between  him  and  his  opponents  is  as  to  the  degree  of 
punishment.  Will  he  admit  that  ?  If  not,  then  ought  he  not 
to  acknowledge  that  annihilation  is  punishment  only  while  the 
process  of  it  is  being  inflicted  ? 

If  the  "everlasting  fire"  and  the  "everlasting  punishment" 
mean  simply  annihilation,  why  did  not  the  words  of  Christ  so 
run  ?  Why  did  he  not  say,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  annihi- 
lation— utter  extinction — but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  ?" 
Why  not  find  it  once  in  the  Bible  i  Instead  of  proclaiming 
themselves  Pharisees  in  regard  to  so  much  of  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  future  state,  why  did  not  Christ  and  Paul  take 
sides  with  the  Sadducees  in  part,  and  say  that  they  were  about 
half  right  in  holding  that  there  was  no  spirit  after  death — 
nearly  right  as  it  regards  the  wicked  ? 

5.  "  Life  "  and  "  death  "  apposite  in  meaning. 

It  is  clear  that  the  phrase,  "  eternal  life,"  means  more  than 
existence,  even  including  the  natural  joy  of  mere  life.  It  is  a 
high  state  of  bliss.  Our  author  admits  that  it  means  "eternal 
existence  with  happiness."  He  also  holds  that  "death"  is 
often  put  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  opposite  of  "  life." 
How  can  the  two  be  opposites  on  his  theory?  If  "life" 
meant  simply  existence,  annihilation  would  be  its  opposite,  but 
since  he  claims  that  it  means  happiness  also,  where  is  the  un- 
happiness  after  extinction.  With  the  common  view  the  two 
terms  are  precisely  opposite. 

6.  "  Mist  of  darkness,  "  blackness  of  darkness" 

The  phrase,  "cast  into  outer  darkness,"*  and  the  like,  is  evi- 
dently used  ctf  the  post-judgment  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
Our  author  so  understands  it.  "These  are  wells  without 
water,  clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest ;  to  whom  the 
mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  forever."f  "  Raging  waves  of 
the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame;  wandering  stars,  to 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.  "$    Of 

*  Mat.  riii,  12;  xxii,  18;  xxv,  30.        \  2  Pet.  ii,  17.        %  Jnde  13. 
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these  two  passages  our  author  says,  "  The  figure  seems  to  be 
that  of  eternal  extinction."*  "  These  passages,  and  others  that 
might  be  adduced,  show  good  reason  for  taking  the  phrase  in 
question  as  synonymous  with  the  *  Chaos  and  old  Night,'  which 
was  only  another  name  for  non-existence. "t  Evidently  we  must 
interpret  the  Scriptures  by  themselves  when  we  can.  Peter  says 
of  the  angels  that  sinned,  that  God  "  cast  them  down  to  hell, 
and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment. "J  And  the  Apostle  Jude  says,  "  The  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he 
(God)  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."§  The  "  mist  of  dark- 
ness "  and  the  "  blackness  of  darkness  "  reserved  to  men,  and 
the  "  darkness,"  and  u  chains  of  darkness,"  into  which  the 
fallen  angels  are  already  delivered,  must  be  the  same,  or,  the 
figure  is  in  substance  the  same.  In  both  cases  retribution 
for  sin  is  evidently  the  idea.  In  both  cases  it  is  in  the 
future  world.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  idea  of  eternity  ;  in  one 
we  have  "  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,"  in  the  other, 
"  blackness  of  darkness  forever"  The  figure  and  the  phrase 
must  mean  the  same  thing  with  fallen  angels  as  with  fallen 
men,  especially  since  they  are  applied  to  both  classes  of  be- 
ings by  the  same  inspired  writers,  and  in  the  same  connection. 
Adopting  Mr.  Hudson's  interpretation  then,  it  follows  that 
"  the  angels  that  sinned  "  are  now  in  "  non-existence,"  now  in 
"eternal  extinction."  Our  author's  interpretation  must  be 
wrong,  for,  it  is  very  evident,  from  Scripture,  observation  and 
experience,  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  yet  living.  And 
we  are  distinctly  told,  twice  over,  by  different  Apostles,  that 
the  angels  that  sinned  are  "reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."  "What  is  reserved  specially  for  the  purposes  of 
some  great  event  is  not  annihilated.  The  "  mist  of  darkness," 
the  "  blackness  of  darkness,"  "  reserved  "  for  lost  men,  cannot 
then  mean  annihilation. 

Further,  if  it  be  said,  the  figure  of.  "darkness"  denotes 
only  the  process  of  "  eternal  extinction  "  and  "  non-existence '» 

•  p.  181.  f  IWd.  X  2  Pet.  iif  4.  §  Jude  6. 
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in  the  case  of  bdth  men  and  fallen  angels,  then,  since  the 
angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate  are  now  reserved  in 
darkness  and  are  under  the  process  of  extinction,  this  fact  must 
follow,  viz :  that  the  early  members  of  the  human  family  had 
much  more  severe  devils  to  contend  with  than  the  later  mem- 
bers, and  that  as  the  judgment  approaches,  human  probationers 
will  meet  with  almost  no  devils  at  all,  so  far  toward  complete 
annihilation  will  they  have  come. 

7.  The  unquenchable  fire  and  undying  worm. 

"  If  thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two 
eyes,  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire,  (ysiwav) :  "Where  their  worm  dieth 
not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."*  Mr.  Hudson  claims  that 
the  last  verse  of  this  passage  furnishes  "the  liveliest  picture 
and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  utter  extinction  of  the  lost."f 
The  future  punishment  symbolized  by  fire  in  a  number  of  pas- 
sages is  all  unquestionably  of  the  same  nature.  The  "  flame  " 
of  Hades  is  the  same  in  substance  as  the  "  fire  "  of  Gehenna. 
Nothing  appears  to  the  contrary.  The  "  flame "  which  the 
rich  man  endued  was  "torment,"  not  annihilation.  The 
Bible  does  not  give  us  two  kinds  of  "fire,"  one  that  tor- 
ments without  annihilating,  and  the  other  that  annihilates. 
When  Christ  spoke  of  one  as  "  tormented  in  flame,"  he  evi- 
dently had  in  mind  the  same  kind  of  punishment  as  when  he 
said  "  pluck  out  the  offending  eye  rather  than  have  two  eyes 
to  be  cast  into  hell  fire ;"  the  same  as  when  he  said,  "  The  Son 
of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out 
of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  ini- 
quity ;  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire  ;"$  and  in  all 
these  cases  the  same  as  when  he  spoke  of  "  the  worm  that  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched."  And  since  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  flame  which  tormented  the  rich 
man  in  Hades  has  no  annihilating  tendency,  we  have  the  same 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fire  of  Gehenna  has  none.  If  "  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  "  does  not  annihilate,  then 
"  the  worm  that  dieth  not "  has  no  such  effect,  for  the  two 
phrases  evidently  symbolize  the  same  punishment. 

*  Mark  ix,  47,  48.  \  p.  98.  \  Mat.  xiii,  41,  42. 
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Again,  in  the  phrase,  "  the  fire  that  never  sRall  be  quenched," 
there  is  nothing  denoting  "  extinction,"  but  the  opposite. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  "gulf"  is  "impassable," it  is  implied 
that  it  will  not  be  removed.  When  it  is  said  that  the  "  fire  is 
not  quenched,"  it  is  implied  Jthat  it  is  never  to  be  put  out.  If 
there  is  any  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  fire  in  any  case,  it 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  the  object  burned.  In  such  an  in- 
stance the  limitation  is  apparent,  or  else  the  declaration  is  not 
truthful.  But  if  apparent,  the  language  is  plainly  a  strong  hyper- 
bolical expression.  And  "  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched," 
as  a  figure  of  punishment  to  the  soul,  must  denote  ceaseless 
punishment,  unless  the  soul  ceases  its  existence.  First,  Anni- 
hilationists  mu6t  prove  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  The  author 
complains  that  his  critics  have  not  noticed  his  citations  from 
Eusebius,  where  he  speaks  of  6ome  martyrs  as  being  "con- 
sumed in  an  unquenchable  fire."  But  he  spoke  of  literal  fire 
affecting  the  body.  Here  is  a  known  necessary  element  of 
limitation.  Perhaps  he  spoke  of  the  fire  as  unquenchable,  if, 
indeed,  he  gave  no  other  meaning  to  the  Greek  word,  because 
of  the  constancy  and  long  endurance  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
and  power. 

In  the  author's  tract  on  "  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus"  we  find  the  following:  "Hence  it  avails  nothing 
for  their  immortality,  if  the  'flame'  of  Hades  does  not  de- 
stroy them.  He  who  is  a  '  consuming  fire '  may  frown  more 
fiercely  beyond  the  judgment.  He  who  says  of  the  contrite, 
6 1  will  not  contend  forever ;  neithei4  will  I  be  always  wroth ; 
for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have 
made.'  "  (Isaiah  lvii,  16).*  But  if  the  "  flame  of  Hades  does 
not  destroy,"  we  want  some  proof  that  any  flame  is  annihilat- 
ing. Conjecture  is  not  enough.  To  say  that  he  who  is  "  a 
consuming  fire  "  may  frown  more  fiercely  beyond  the  judg- 
ment, does  not  meet  the  case;  we  want  the  proof  that  his  frown 
annihilates.  And  to  quote  a  passage  that  assures  us  of  God's 
peculiar  love  to  the  "  contrite,"  and  tells  us  that  he  will  not  go 
to  the  utmost  of  his  severity  with  them,  is  not  sufficiently  in 
point. 

•  Tract,  p.  9,  10. 
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S.  "  Perish,"  "  Destroy." 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  words  "  perish  "  and  "  destroy," 
(from  the  same  root),  so  often  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  im- 
penitent in  the  future  state,  mean  in  such  connection,  annihila- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  they  sometimes  refer  to  the  condition 
of  the  wicked  in  the  intermediate  state.  If  they  mean  annihi- 
lation after  the  judgment,  why  not  also  before  it? 

Again,  the  words,  "  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  cor- 
ruption,"* are  regarded  by  Annihilationists  as  a  strong  passage 
for  their  doctrine,  f  Observe,  the  same  class  of  persons  thus 
utterly  to  perish  are  those  "  to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is 
reserved  forever."  But  we  have  seen  that  "  chains  of  dark- 
ness" in  the  case  of  fallen  angels,  and  the  "mist  of  darkness" 
in  the  case  of  lost  men,  alike  do  not  imply  "  non-existence." 
The  "  mist  of  darkness,"  and  the  "  perishing  in  corruption," 
applied  to  the  same  persons  in  the  same  passage,  no  doubt 
mean  the  same  retribution.  Our  author  so  considers  it.  And 
the  mist  of  darkness  not  meaning  annihilation,  "  perishing  in 
corruption,"  does  not  mean  it.  If  the  word  u  perish  "  and  de- 
rivatives from  the  same  root,  do  not  in  themselves  mean  or  im- 
ply non-existence,  then,  in  no  instance  do  they  mean  or  imply 
it,  and  the  whole  of  that  argument  for  annihilation  fails. 

9.  Soul  and  body  destroyed  in  hell. 

"  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell4  This  indicates  the  existence  of  the 
soul  in  distinction  from  the  body  and  after  it  is  dead.  Man 
cannot  kill  the  soul,  and  it  appears  from  the  use  of  two  differ- 
ent Greek  words  for  "  kill "  and  "  destroy,"  that  the  Lord  does 
not  inflict  the  same  evil  upon  the  soul  in  punishing  the  sinner 
which  is  wrought  upon  the  body  in  its  death.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  word  "  destroy  "  and  its  cognates  do  not 
mean  to  put  out  of  existence.  Can  we  find  another  proof? 
The  passage  parallel  to  the  above  in  Luke  is  this:  "Be  not 
afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more 
that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear; 
fear  him,  which,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into 

•  2  Peter  ii,  12.  t  Christ  our  Life,  p.  90.  }  Mat  x,  28. 
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hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  him.*  Instead  of  the  word 
"  destroy,"  as  in  Matthew,  we  have  here,  not  "  kill,"  as  spoken 
of  the  body,  but,  "cast  into  hell"  This,  then,  is  the  divine 
definition  of  the  word  "  destroy :"  its  equivalent,  "Cast  into 
hell,"  is  free  from  all  figure.  The  word  "  destroy  "  does  not  in 
itself  so  certainly  indicate  its  own  meaning.  "We  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "hell," — yaswav.  The  word  "cast"  is 
similar  to  "  depart,"  in  the  sentence,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire;"  similar  to  "go  away"  in  the 
declaration,  "These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." The  three  phrases  teach  substantially  the  6ame  thing. 
In  none  of  them  do  we  find  the  idea  of  annihilation. 

An  unclean  spirit  said  unto  Jesus,  "Art  thou  come  to 
destroy  us  ?"f  The  word  "  destroy  "  here,  is  interpreted  by 
other  words, — the  language  of  the  "demons"  on  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  them, — in  a  parallel  passage,  "  Art  thou  come  hither 
to  torment  us  before  the  time  \"%  The  first  language  implies 
that  they  feared  immediate  destruction.  "What  they  meant  by 
this  seems  to  be  explained  by  their  request :  "  They  besought 
him,  that  he  would  not  command  them  to  go  out  into  the 
deep,"§  a/Sutftfov ;  which  is  the  "  bottomless  pit "  mentioned  in 
several  places  in  the  Apocalypse.  What  did  Christ  do  ?  He 
cast  the  demons  out  of  men,  and  suffered  them,  according  to 
their  request,  to  go  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which  were  drowned 
in  the  sea,  after  which,  whether  they  were  consigned  to  the 
abyss  of  darkness,  we  cannot  tell.  The  evidence  is  that  they 
did  not  fear  annihilation,  were  not  annihilated,  but  suffered 
judgment  of  some  kind. 
•  10.  The  second  death. 

We  find  the  author  saying,  "  if  death  implies  eternal  misery, 
then  either  all  are  saved,  or  the  i  last  enemy '  is  not  destroy- 
ed."! Does  that  follow  ?  May  not  natural  death  be  "  de- 
stroyed "  when  the  resurrection  of  all  is  complete  and  "  be  no 
more,"  and  yet  spiritual  death  and  the  second  death  remain  ?" 
Is  the  author's  qualified  assertion  justified  ?  The  "  lake  which 
burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone  "  is  called  "  second  death,"^ 

*  Luke  xii,  4,  5.       f  Mark  i,  24.        \  Matthew  viii,  29,  and  Mark  v,  7. 
§  Luke  yiii,  81.        |  p.  60.  f  Rev.  xxi,  8. 
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The  "  lake  of  fire  "  is,  also,  called  "  the  second  death."*  That 
this  is  not  annihilation,  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  devil 
"  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  .  .  .  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  forever  and  merP\  And  if  the  second  death  be  not 
"  extinction  "  to  the  fallen  angels,  we  may  conclude  it  will  not 
be  to  lost  men.  That "  death  and  Hades  were  also  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,":}:  does  not  imply  annihilation  of  beings,  nor  render 
absurd,  as  our  author  supposes,  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  souls  suffering  the  second  death.  When  the  awards  of  the 
judgment  are  complete,  natural  death  that  reigned  on  the  earth, 
and  Hades  that  belonged  to  the  intermediate  state,  come  to 
an  end,  and  so,  figuratively,  may  be  said  to  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  the  second  death.  For  much  the  same  end  it  is 
said,  "The  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away."§ 
When  the  judgment  is  ended  there  are  two,  and  only  two, 
conditions  and  abodes;  one,  the  "second  death  "and  "lake 
of  fire,"  to  which  are  consigned  all  the  finally  wicked  of  the 
two  orders  of  accountable  beings,  angels  and  men ;  the  other, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  where  is  "  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life," 
and  "  the  tree  of  life,"  to  which  all  "  have  right "  who  "  enter 
in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 

In  this  examination  of  our  author's  works  on  the  subject  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  finally  wicked,  we  have  carefully  en- 
deavored not  to  omit  any  essential  part  of  his  argument.  We 
conscientiously  complain  of  his  writings  on  this  subject  as  ut- 
terly failing  to  establish  any  one  important  position  which  he 
has  taken.  While  evincing  much  study  and  wide  investigation, 
and  a  sincerity  of  purpose  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  we  must 
deem  them  highly  illogical  and  utterly  inconclusive.  As  we 
close  our  author's  books  we  do  it  with  deep  sorrow  that  so  much 
erroneous  matter,  recommended  by  an  appearance  of  learning, 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  public.  Souls,  we  fear,  will  bo 
deceived  thereby,  and  thus  be  led  fatally  to  defer  seeking  the 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found. 

ERRATUM. — On  page  251,  line  3,  the  reader  is  requested  to  substitute  "  it  " 
for  "  art!* 

*  Rev.  xx,  14.  f  Rev.  xx,  10.  %  Rev.  xx,  14.  §  Rev.  xxi,  1. 
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Article  VII.— SPARE  HOURS. 

Spare  Hours.    By  Joiin  Bbown,  M.  D.    Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     1862.     12mo.    pp.  458. 

While  doctors  of  Divinity  6eldoin  drive  the  quill,  or  come 
into  the  fields  of  pure  literature,  without  bringing  their  theolo- 
gy along  with  them,  doctors  of  Physic,  when  they  have  turned 
aside  from  their  prescriptions,  have  almost  uniformly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  genial  department  of  literature.  Their  con- 
tributions are  not  numerous — the  Spare  Hours  of  their  pro- 
fession only ;  but  as  the  recreative  moments  of  a  mature  and 
full  mind  are  'the  very  quintessence  and  aroma  of  all  its  experi- 
ence, so  these  papers  or  books  overflow  with  quaint,  rich,  wise 
thought, — the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  pressed  into  the  minimum  of 
space.  And  so  it  always  is  when  literature  is  not  ridden  as  a 
hobby ;  few  of  us  can  ride  it  as  a  hobby  without  being  thrown, 
simply  because  it  calls  for  the  rarest  gifts  to  ensure  success. 
And  generally  those  possess  the  rarest  powers  who  are  least 
conscious  of  them.  Writing  from  the  pure  love  of  it  only,  they 
write  seldom.    Especially  do  physicians  belong  to  this  class. 

And  let  us  see  how  many  literary  physicians  we  can  call  to 
mind  without  conning  the  dictionary.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  profession.  Probably  all  his 
works  were  written  at  intervals  during  his  ride, — written,  too, 
without  that  ambitious  spur  which  now  sends  a  book  into  the 
market  before  the  author  has  really  had  time  to  understand  the 
purpose  of  his  production.  Timothy  Titcomb  believes  that 
men  must  fill  up  with  thought,  as  a  cistern  with  rain,  and  not 
begin  to  run  over,  till  their  minds  have  got  poise  and  careful 
adjustment  to  the  matter  in  hand ; — and  he,  too,  is  one  of  the 
doctors  who  exchanges  his  pills  for  quills.  The  late  Dr.  Fran- 
cis will  long  be  remembered  as  the  good-natured  anecdotist  of 
literary  men  and  literary  New  York.  Percival  was  almost  the 
only  successful  poetical  doctor  of  his  day ;  and  Dr.  Holmes, 
with  singular  aptness  for  literary  labor,  has  worked  in  many 
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mines  without  yet  exhausting  his  powers  or  his  subjects.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  has  proved  himself  a  skillful  annotator  of  Nodes 
AmbrosiancB  and  similar  works.  Delta, — hardly  known  with 
ns  as  Dr.  Moir, — who  never  wrote  save  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  asleep,  whose  verse  abounds  in  quiet  pathos,  whose  prose 
is  discriminating,  and  who  won  great  reputation  as  a  critic  of 
poetry,  thotigh  dear  Kit  North  made  him  sensitive  to  the 
scalpel  on  his  first  admission  to  Blackwood,  whose  pages  he 
adorned, — was  a  laborious  physician  near  Edinburgh,  and  died 
in  the  harness.  So  the  physicians  make  quite  a  figure  in  pure 
literature ;  and  Dr.  Brown,  himself  a  Scottish  Edinburgh  phy- 
sician, is  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  candidate  they  have 
recently  sent  to  us  for  literary  honors.  His  books — costly  in 
English  type,  hence  selling  slowly — have  won  their  way  into 
second  editions  by  sheer  force  of  excellence,  and  yet  they  are 
aptly  named  Horm  Subsecivce, — so  fragmentary  are  they,  so 
finished  in  respect  of  each  pen-stroke ; — yes,  leisure  hours  in 
the  truest  6ense  of  the  word. 

In  an  American  dress,  two  volumes  reduced  to  one,  with  the 
professional  papere  omitted, — which  are  as  peculiar  and  fresh 
in  their  way  as  any, — they  are  yet  neater  than  in  the  quaint 
English  type :  for  the  American  editor,  by  aid  of  tinted  paper, 
and  vignettes,  and  head-pieces,  and  big  letters,  and  mottoes, 
and  exquisite  judgment  (as  usual)  in  the  selection,  has  made, 
in  many  respects,  a  choicer  volume  than  its  English  prototypes. 
If  the  reader  will  reflect  a  moment  he  will  see  that  the  printer's 
art  has  more  than  ordinarily  to  do  with  such  a  book.  A 
brilliant  gem  needs  a  proper  setting.  This  volume  is  fnll  of 
dainty  expressions  and  rare  thoughts;  it  needs  an  equally 
dainty  and  rare  style  of  printing  and  binding.  It  has  them ;  and 
now  as  you  hold  the  volume  in  your  hand,  and  your  eye  glides 
pleasedly  along  the  tinted  page,  you  are  constantly  smiling  at 
the  author,  blessing  the  book-maker,  and  putting  yourself  into 
an  exhilarating  state  which  every  page  of  Spare  Hours  author- 
izes, nay  compels.  "  There  is,"  says  Butler,  "  a  kind  of  physi- 
ognomy in  the  titles  of  books,  no  less  than  in  the  faces  of  men, 
by  which  a  skillful  observer  will  as  well  know  what  to  expect 
from  the  one  as  the  other."    The  book-worm  will  confirm  the 
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remark ;  you  will  confirm  it  yourself.  If  you  are  a  Christian, 
you  shun  a  flashy  title  page ;  if  you  love  poetry,  you  have  a 
feeling  of  contempt  and  pity  for  thin  duodecimos  in  verse ;  if 
you  are  a  philosopher,  you  prefer  books  bound  in  black  with 
simple  titles ;  if  a  farmer,  you  shun  sheep-bound  octavos,  lest 
they  bring  you  into  unwholesome  contact  with  the  law.  Uni- 
formly, plainly  bound  books  have  sterling  worth,  though  the 
plainest  book  on  our  shelves  (sent  in,  not  borrowed)  is  a  history 
of  the  Fallen  Angels !  But  this  is  an  exception  to  all  other 
books.  An  educated  man  wants  no  better  index  of  taste  or 
ability  than  a  glance  at  your  book-cases.  A  friend  has  not 
more  than  two  poets  (gift-copies)  in  his  library  of  three  thou- 
sand volumes ;  do  you  suppose  we  ever  talk  to  him  of  poetry  ? 
But  his  shelves  are  tilled  with  the  standard  divinity  of  all 
generations;  his  books  are  well-thumbed;  ceteris  paribus, 
would  you  not  value  his  opinion  on  theological  subjects  ?  A 
careful  housekeeper  judges  of  her  neighbor's  neatness  by  the 
appearance  of  the  comers  of  the  rooms ;  a  cobweb,  or  roll  of 
lint  is  a  blot  on  the  personal  character :  so  the  unused  niche 
of  a  library  will  seriously  affect  the  literary  character  of  its 
owner.  It  is  painful,  sometimes,  to  find  a  favorite  volume  in 
a  friend's  library  uncut.  No  apology  will  deaden  the  force  of 
your  first  impression. 

Dr.  Brown's  library  cannot  be  large,  yet  it  must  be  a  queer 
medley — a  farrago  of  wisdom  and  nonsense — for  he  is  always 
quoting  both.  He  has  quaint  classics  which  he  can  quote  as 
readily  as  you  can  Horace;  the  Uteres  humaniores,  against 
which  he  says  the  tide  is  setting  in  strong,  he  is  determined  to 
defend;  and  most  aptly  he  does,  by  most  apt  quotations.  It  is 
a  strong  plea  (of  course  there  are  stronger)  for  the  classics, 
when,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  they  can  acquire  such  fresh 
meaning ;  and  apt  quotation  is  the  last  result  not  only  of  the 
most  accurate,  but  of  the  richest,  most  informing  scholarship. 
And  above  all,  his  familiarity  with  that  great  classic,  if  we 
may  call  the  Word  of  Life  such,  is  more  intimate  than  most  of 
us  ever  attain  unto ;  so  that — and  perhaps  the  best  test  of  skill 
in  quotation  is  here — his  allusions,  his  adoptions  and  adapta- 
tions of  language,  are  always  fresh  and  unhackneyed, — even 
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illustrating  often  words  which  have  grown  dull  to  our  ears ; 
and  his  Bible  has  thus  informed  his  thought  with  richer  mean- 
ing than  any  other  book  in  his  library,  be  it  great  or  small. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  man  who  is,  first,  a  happy, 
reasonable  being ;  next,  a  physician  earning  a  living  thereby ; 
next,  a  lover  and  reader  of  the  best  books ;  next,  one  who 
possesses  his  knowledge  so  that  it  does  not  possfess  him ;  next, 
one  who  glosses  borrowed  materials  with  newer  senses  than 
their  authors  intended ;  finally,  one  who,  in  an  age  when  the 
Bible  is  neglected  by  literary  men,  has  shown  its  wonderful 
adaptedness  to  every  shade  and  hue  of  thought. 

Dr.  Brown  is  all  this;  he  is  yet  more — a  humorist: — one 
whose  humor  is  natural,  even  whose  seriousness  partakes  of  his 
good-nature.  In  his  definition  of  humor,  he  has  unsconsciusly 
described  his  own. 

"  Humor,"  says  he,  "if  genuine,  (and  if  not,  it  is  not  humor),  is  the  very  flavor 
of  the  spirit,  its  rich  and  fragrant  ozmazome — having  in  its  aroma  something  of 
everything  in  the  man,  his  expressed  juice ;  wit  is  but  the  laughing  flower  of 
the  intellect,  or  the  turn  of  speech,  and  is  often  what  we  call  a  '  gum-flower/  and 
looks  weU  when  dry.  Humor  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  involuntary  in  its  origin  in 
one  man,  and  in  its  effect  upon  another ;  it  is  systemic,  and  not  local." — p.  13. 

Yes:  and  humor  is  effusive;  wit  explosive.  The  one  is 
genial ;  the  other  cutting :  the  one  gradually  taking  hold  of 
you ;  the  other  surprising  you.  Dr.  Brown  has  not  wit ;  but 
it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  make  humorous  points  as  it  is  for  Dean 
Ramsay  to  miss  them.  His  stories  are  full  of  point,  yet  round- 
ed off  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  expression.  Hence  they 
bear  reading  again  and,  again.  He  is  a  better  story-teller  than 
either  the  Country  Parson  or  Elia.  Hear  how  he  tells  of  his 
first  consciousness  of  mental  tickling : — 

"  How  well  I  remember  the  very,  corner  of  the  room  in  Biggar  manse,  forty 
years  ago,  when  from  him  [Dr.  Heugh]  I  got  the  first  shock  and  relish  of  humor ; 
became  conscious  of  mental  tickling ;  of  a  word  being  made  to  carry  double,  and 
being  all  the  lighter  of  it.  It  is  an  old  story  now,  but  it  was  new  then ;  a  big, 
perspiring  countryman,  rushed  into  the  Black  Bull  coaoh-office,  and  holding  the 
door,  shouted, '  Are  yir  insides  a'  oot?  This  was  was  my  first  tasting  of  the 
flavor  of  a  joke." — p.  201. 

We  should  be  glad  to  quote  how  the  carters  rescued  Uncle 
Ebenezer,  and,  on  a  second  thought,  we  must: — 
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"  Uncle  Ebenezer,  with  all  his  mildness  and  general  complaisance,  was,  like 
most  of  the  Browns,  tenaz  propositi, — firm  to  obstinacy.  He  had  established  a 
week-day  sermon  at  the  North  Ferry,  about  two  miles  from  his  own  town,  Inver- 
keithing.  It  was,  I  think,  on  the  Tuesdays.  It  was  winter,  and  a  wild,  drifting, 
and  dangerous  day ;  his  daughters — his  wife  was  dead— besought  him  not  to  go ; 
he  smiled  vaguely,  but  continued  getting  into  his  big-coat  Nothing  would  stay 
him,  and  away  he  and  the  pony  stumbled  through  the  dumb  and  blinding  snow. 
He  was  half-way  on  his  journey,  and  had  got  into  the  sermon  he  was  going  to 
preach,  and  was  utterly  insensible  to  the  outward  storm ;  his  pony,  getting  his 
feet  balled,  staggered  about,  and  at  last  upset  his  master  and  himself  into  the 
ditch  at  the  roadside.  The  feeble,  heedless,  rapt  old  man,  might  have  perished 
there,  had  not  some  carters,  bringing  up  whiskey  casks  from  the  Ferry,  seen  the 
catastrophe,  and  rushed  up,  raising  him,  and  dichtiri  him,  with  much  commisera- 
tion and  blunt  speech :  '  Puir  auld  man ;  what  brocht  ye  here  in  sic  a  day  f 
There  they  were,  a  rough  crew,  surrounding  the  saintly  man,  some  putting  on  his 
hat,  sorting  and  cheering  him,  and  others  knocking  the  balls  off  the  pony's  feet, 
and  stuffing  them  with  grease.  He  was  moet  polite  and  grateful,  and  one  of  these 
cordial  ruffians,  having  pierced  a  cask,  brought  him  a  horn  of  whisky,  and  said, 
'  Tak  that ;  it'll  hearten  ye/  He  took  the  horn,  and  bowing  to  them,  said,  '  Sirs, 
let  us  give  thanks !'  and  there,  by  the  roadside,  in  the  drift  and  the  storm,  with 
these  wild  fellows,  he  asked  a  blessing  on  it,  and  for  his  kind  deliverers,  and  took 
a  tasting  of  the  horn.  The  men  cried  like  children.  They  lifted  him  on  his 
pony,  one  going  with  him ;  and  when  the  rest  arrived  in  Inverkeithing,  they  re- 
peated the  story  to  everybody,  and  broke  down  in  tears  whenever  they  came  to 
the  blessing.  '  And  to  think  o'  askin'  a  blessin'  on  a  tass  o'  whisky  I'  Next 
Presbytery  day,  after  the  ordinary  business  was  over,  he  rose  up— he  seldom 
spoke — and  said, '  Moderator,  I  have  something  personal  to  myself  to  say.  I 
have  often  said,  that  real  kindness  belongs  only  to  true  Christians,  but' — and  then 
he  told  the  story  of  these  men ;  '  but  more  true  kindness  I  never  experienced 
than  from  these  lads.  They  may  have  had  the  grace  of  God, — I  don't  know ; 
but  I  never  mean  again  to  be  so  positive  in  speaking  of  this  matter.*  " — p.  186. 

Here  is  true  humor  united  with  true  pathos.  Rare  and  del- 
icate, you  have  the  poet's  touches;  it  seems  as  if  nature  were 
read  off  to  you ;  it  is  nature  mirrored.  There  is  a  microscopic 
care,  in  bringing  in  every  little  incident.  Hence  the  strong  im- 
pression made  upon  you.  Look  at  this  portrait  of  Ailie,  who 
is  as  much  localized  in  our  imagination,  as  if  we  had  always 
known  her : — 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  unforgetable  face — pale,  serious,  lonely,  delicate,  sweet, 
without  being  at  all  what  we  call  fine.  She  looked  sixty,  and  had  on  a  mutch, 
white  as  snow,  with  its  black  ribbon ;  her  silvery  smooth  hair  setting  off  her 
dark-gray  eyes— eyes  such  as  one  sees  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  lifetime,  full  of 
suffering,  full,  also,  of  the  overcoming  of  it :  her  eyebrows  black  and  delicate, 
and  her  mouth  firm,  patient  and  contented,  which  few  mouths  ever  are." — p.  28. 
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Here  the  physical  traits  are  so  named  that  they  reveal  spir- 
itual characteristics.  Pictures  lovingly  done  I  The  body  and 
the  soul  are  one,  as  he  interprets  man.  Much  of  his  power  is 
due  to  the  use  of  adjectives,  nimble,  apt,  choice,  vivid,  veined 
with  a  fine  humanity, — none  too  many  for  his  meaning. 

In  respect  of  style,  we  think  Dr.  Brown's  writings  illustrate 
an  important  truth,  which  Southey  has  best  stated  in  the 
Doctor :  "  Take  this,  Header,  for  a  general  rule,  that  the  read- 
iest and  plainest  style  is  the  most  forcible,  (if  the  head  is  but 
properly  stored) ;  and  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  the  word  which 
first  presents  itself  is  the  best ;  even  as  in  all  matters  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  first  feeling  is  that  which  the  heart  owns  and 
the  conscience  ratifies."  A  right  instinct  is  the  best  guide  ih 
style, — just  as  a  fine  ear  supersedes  rules  in  music ;  this  is  Dr. 
Brown's  peculiarity;  his  pictures  are  artless,  simple,  yet, — 
analyzing  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  Ailie,  and  you 
find  that  the  mind's  eye  has  disposed  of  every  particular  better 
than  you  or  I  could.  Probably  this  particular  mental  trait  has 
been  developed  by  that  minute  attention  to  physical  details 
which  is  part  of  the  doctor's  work ;  but  it  is  only  the  develop- 
ment not  the  making  of  a  faculty.  And  this  many  of  us  lack ; 
the  dignity  of  sermon-style,  which  you  find  in  magazines  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been  effectually  broken  up  by  Car- 
lyle  and  others ;  and  words  now  fit  into  their  places  in  good 
writing,  without  being  made  conscious  of  their  dignity  in 
measured  rhythm.  To  see  how  college  stilts  cling  to  one 
through  life,  you  have  only  to  read  a  page  of  Bancroft.  Irving 
has  done  a  great  work  for  good  in  this  respect.  And  the  gen- 
eral tendency  among  us,  except  with  the  younger  tribe  of 
authors,  is  not  to  the  oratorical  style.  The  newspapers,  while 
they  have  opened  Billingsgate  upon  us,  have  broken  up  arti- 
ficial modes  of  expression.  And  the  tendency  of  the  Country 
Parson's  Essays,  of  Emerson,  with  exceptions  to  his  constant 
religious  offenses  against  good  taste,  of  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Dr. 
Brown, — in  fact,  of  all  who  are  our  popular  writers,  and  who 
directly  act  upon  the  public,  is  to  make  good  writing,  like 
good  conversation,  to  consist  in  its  simplicity,  directness,  and 
homeliness.    The  very  pages  of  this  Eeview  bear  witness,  as  it 
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approaches  its  quarto-centennial,  to  the  fact.  Thus,  with  due 
attention  to  thought,  we  may  approach  to  the  sinewy  strength, 
and  nerve,  and  terseness  of  the  sixteenth  century, — an  age  of 
writers  who  were  content  to  rest  their  reputation  upon  a  single 
work. 

Our  author  is  not  a  dog-fancier,  but  a  dog-lover.  He  won 
us  first  to  his  pages  by  the  story  of  Rab  and  his  Friends, — as 
full  of  pathos  as  Elia's  Rosamond  Gray,  and  executed  in  the 
same  pre-Raphael  style.  The  noble  Rab  has  since  been  the 
prince  of  dogs.  The  doctor  pleads  for  the  immortality  of  his 
and  other  dogs'  souls,  and  with  such  loving  fervor,  that  we  al- 
most believe  it ;  but,  says  the  Bible,  "  Man  became  a  living 
soul,"  and  no  one  else.  He  himself  says  of  this  same  story — 
and  it  does  the  same  for  us, — "  It  let  me  see  down  into  the 
depths  of  our  common  nature,  and  feel  the  strong  and  gentle 
touch  that  we  all  need  and  never  forget,  which  makes  the 
world  kin." 

What  a  picture  is  this!  which  we  quote  not  merely  as  giving 
the  account  of  the  author's  introduction  to  literary  life,  but  for 
its  own  domestic  and  dog  felicity : — 

"One  evening,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  as  my  wife  and  I  were  sitting  at  tea, 
Parvula  in  bed,  and  the  Sputchard  reposing,  as  was  her  wont,  with  her  ragged 
little  brown  forepaws  over  the  edge  of  the  fender,  her  eyes  shut,  toasting,  and  all 
bat  roasting,  at  the  fire, — a  note  was  brought  in,  which,  from  its  fat,  eoft  look, 
by  a  hopeful  and  not  unskilled  palpation,  I  diagnosed  as  that  form  of  lucre  which 
in  Scotland  may  well  be  called  filthy.  I  gave  it  across  to  Madam,  who,  opening 
it,  discovered  four  five-pound  notes,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  me.  She  gave  it 
me.  It  was  from  Hugh  Miller,  editor  of  the  Witness  newspaper,  asking  me  to 
give  him  a  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  then  open,  in  words 
I  now  forget,  but  which  were  those  of  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  enclosing  the 
aforesaid  fee.  I  can  still  remember,  or  indeed  feel  the  kind  of  shiver,  half  of  fear 
and  pleasure,  on  encountering  this  temptation ;  but  I  soon  said,  *  You  know  I 
can't  take  this ;  I  can't  write ;  I  never  wrote  a  word  for  the  press.'  She,  with 
'  wifelike  government,'  kept  the  money,  and  heartened  me  to  write ;  and  write  I 
did,  but  with  awful  sufferings  and  difficulty,  and  much  destruction  of  sleep.  I 
think  the  only  person  who  suffered  still  more  must  have  been  the  compositor. 
Had  this  packet  not  come  in,  and  come  in  when  it  did,  and  had  the  Sine  Qua 
Non  not  been  peremptory  and  retentive,  there  are  many  chances  to  one  I  might 
never  have  plagued  any  printer  with  my  bad  hand  and  my  endless  corrections,  and 
general  incoherency  in  all  transactions  as  to  proofs." — p.  441. 

And  was  ever  such  a  beginning  of  authorship  so  modestly 
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told !  Percival  was  quite  as  modest  when  he  began  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  Microscope  /  but  his  story  is  not  yet  told.  In 
this  quotation,  mark  how  aptly  framed  is  every  sentence  to  suit 
his  meaning — how  all  the  incidents  group  about  the  verbs  and 
fortify  both  subject  and  predicate ;  mark  the  words,  their  curi- 
ous felicity — "  the  sputchard  with  her  rugged  Utile  brown  fore- 
paws  ;"  "  her  eyes  shuty  toasting" — a  poet's  touch  here, — then, 
u  she  with  i  wifelike '  government  *  *  *  heartened  me  to 
write" — just  enough  words  for  the  picture,  no  more;  while  as 
careful  attention  is  given  to  every  little  point  as  to  the  main 
thought,  and  self  is  freely  spoken  of  without  a  spark  of  egotism. 
Compare  this  quotation  with  the  analysis  of  Milton's  Evening,  in 
the  Review  of  Vaughan's  poems,  where  his  nicety  of  expression 
is  exquisite,  wonderful ;  then,  turn  to  the  last  page  of  the  Black 
Dwarfs  Bones  for  the  story  of  the  Scottish  Orpheus ;  then,  to 
the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper  on  Hallam.  It  is  mar- 
velous, the  minuteness,  delicacy,  finish. of  his  analysis.  Even 
in  Rab  and  his  Friends,  the  description  of  Ailie's  midnight 
raving  fancies  is  so  touched  with  gentlest  pathos  that,  often 
as  we  have  heard  it  read,  we  never  saw  reader  or  hearers  with- 
out moistened  eyes.  To  dogs  the  same  keen  sense  of  minute 
shades  of  character  is  applied.  Toby,  Duchie,  Wy lie,  Rab — 
shall  we  ever  forget  just  how  they  look  to  us,  as  imagination 
seizes  the  printed  page  and  shapes  out  a  bodily  form  ?  No, 
never.  Very  true  are  the  words  of  his  editor :  "  Dogs  he  loves 
with  an  enthusiasm  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  canine  litera- 
ture. He  knows  intimately  all  a  cur  means  when  he  winks  his 
eye  or  wags  his  tail,  so  that  the  whole  barking  race, — terriers, 
mastiff,  spaniel,  and  the  rest — finds  in  him  an  affectionate  and 
interested  friend.  His  genial  motto  seems  to  run  thus :  '  I  can- 
not understand  that  morality  which  excludes  animals  from 
human  sympathy,  or  releases  man  from  the  debt  and  obligation 
he  owes  them.' " 

But  not  only  dogs  does  he  love,  but  his  kind.  There  are 
four  In  Memoriam  papers  in  this  volume, — eloquent,  hearty 
expressions  of  sorrow,  mingled  with  loving  criticism,  and  brill- 
iant sketching  of  character.  Dr.  George  Wilson,  whose 
memoir  we  are  looking  for  soon,  has  his  whole  life  portrayed 
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here,  as  he  himself  perhaps  would  have  chosen  to  appear,  save 
the  praise,  which  his  modest  nature  would  have  refused.  It  is 
a  touching  tribute.  A  sentence  gives  you  an  inkling  of  the 
whole :  "  His  nature  was  so  .thoroughly  composite,  so  in  full 
harmony  with  itself,  that  no  one  faculty  could  or  cared  to  act 
without  calling  in  all  the  others  to  join  in  full  chorus."  And 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  never  received  a  more  finished  and  appre- 
ciative eulogy.  The  quality  is  of  the  highest  excellence ;  the 
quantity  of  the  least  bulk.  Dr.  Brown  is  sparing  of  words ; 
adjectives  stand  for  sentences ;  but  save  in  biographical  details, 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  never  before  so  stood  out  in  historical  reality. 
Our  author's  exquisite  finish  makes  the  lineaments  living,  per- 
sonal. Yet  we  turn  with  more  fondness  to  young  Hallam, 
whom,  with  Tennyson,  he  shares  the  merit  of  lovingly  appre- 
ciating. The  one  has  done  in  prose  what  the  other  could  not 
do  in  verse.  But  to  us,  the  best  paper  in  the  volume  is  My 
Father's  Memoir — a  story  told  with  such  mingling  of  light 
and  shade,  such  unreserve,  such  felicity  of  anecdote,  such 
happy  characterization,  that  it  is  not  only  a  master-piece  of  bi- 
ography, but  the  most  finished,  yet  most  modest  tribute 
son  ever  yet  paid  to  father.  He  has  done  for  his  father  what 
Carlyle  did  for  Dr.  Johnson  or  Sterling ; — the  portraiture  lives 
by  reason  of  its  latent  and  ever-emitting  vitality. 

And  now  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  little  book,  which,  in 
hours  when  the  mind  turned  from  its  taskwork  for  very 
weariness,  has  caused  us  to  forget  ourselves  and  travel  with  the 
Doctor  into  pleasant  and  lovely  pastures,  beside  the  still  waters 
of  genial,  innocent  recreations.  In  leisure  hours  the  book  was 
written ;  in  leisure  hours  it  must  be  read ;  in  leisure  hours  alone 
will  it  enter  into  the  reader's  own  life  and  become  part  and 
parcel,  as  such  books  always  do,  of  his  meditations. 
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Article  VII.— THE  PRINCETON    REVIEW  AND  REV. 
DR.  SQUIER. 

T/ie  Princeton  Review,  for  October , 1861,  on  "some  lateDevd- 
opment8  of  American  Rationalism"    Article  III,  page  646. 

The  Princeton  Review,  for  October,  1861,  contains  a  review 
of  two  works  of  Rev.  Miles  P.  Squier,  D.  D. — "  The  Problem 
Solved"  and  " Reason  and  the  Bible"  We  confess  it  is  with 
some  surprise  that  we  find  a  divine  who  for  half  a  century  or 
more  has  been  esteemed  a  conservative  Presbyterian,  now  ac- 
counted as  "  a  mover  of  sedition,"  and  charged  with  being  an 
abettor  of  "  German  and  American  rationalism."  We  think 
the  Reviewer  would  have  done  himself  more  justice  if,  instead 
of  some  loose  comments  on  Dr.  Squier's  style — misquoting  at 
that — and  some  general  fault-finding,  he  had  discussed  the 
subject-matter  of  his  books  on  its  own  merits,  and  shown  how 
his  views  lead  to  tbe  results  he  deprecates.  This  he  has  not 
done,  and,  we  think,  will  not  venture  to  do,  or  even  come  out 
boldly  in  defense  of  the  opposite  view.  There  is  a  theology 
that  cannot  be  preached,  and  a  form  of  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  Divine  Government  that  the  future  must  and  will! 
repudiate.  No  one  writes  now  as  did  Hopkins,  or  Emmons 
even,  on  this  subject,  or  ever  will.  Think  of  God  as  the  pro* 
ponent  of  wrong,  of  sin  as  a  Divine  expedient,  of  God  as  con- 
senting to  and  ensuring  the  introduction  of  it  into  the  universe, 
or  that  it  is,  in  any  sense,  his  method  in  a  scheme  of  things,  or 
according  to  his  will ;  or  that  he  stands  in  any  way  related  to  it, 
except  in  that  of  prevention,  remedy,  and  punishment !  The 
affirmative  would  shock  any  congregation,  the  negative  is  all 
that  Dr.  Squier  affirms,  with  the  logical  sequences  which  belong 
to  it. 

The  Reviewer  stumbles  through  manifold  misgivings  in  some 
feeble  attempt  to  imply  this  solecism  even  in  the  pages  of  a 
Quarterly.    Let  him  take  it  to  a  popular  audience,  or  to  the 
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common  sense  of  men,  anywhere,  and  say,  that  all  sin  is  de- 
creed of  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  is  but  the 
Divine  method  of  the  universe  according  to  God's  plan ;  that 
it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  that  it  is 
(of  course)  the  best  thing  possible  in  its  place  in  God's  scheme 
of  things ;  that  God  may  prevent  it  when  it  occurs,  but  does 
not  choose  to ;  that  men  act  freely  in  sinning  as  they  do,  yet 
"  without  power  to  the  contrary ;"  that  the  envy  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  and  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  were  all 
purposed  of  God,  and  part  of  his  plan ;  and  that  they  lie  at 
"  the  very  head-spring  of  the  whole  Divine  administrations  in 
the  kingdoms  of  providence  and  grace."*  Go  with  the  doctrine 
to  the  people,  that  because  God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and 
light  out  of  darkness,  he,  therefore,  decrees  and  wills  the  evil 
and  the  darkness ;  that  because  the  selling  into  Egypt  was 
divinely  converted  into  a  blessing,  and  the  death  of  Jesus  into 
the  life  of  the  world,  that,  therefore,  all  the  envy  and  malice 
and  wickedness  of  men  and  devils  that  were  antecedent  to  and 
bore  upon  "  those  events  "  were  just  according  to  the  "  de- 
cretive will "  of  God,  "  without  power  to  the  contrary ;"  and 
what  would  they  say  t  With  such  a  doctrine  no  wonder  that 
we  have  Universalists,  and  Infidels,  and  Nothingarians,  and 
Unitarians,  not  to  speak  of  others  nearer  the  truth  than 
they.  The  position  does  in  truth  annihilate  a  moral  system, 
and  take  the  life  of  virtue. 

But  this  our  Reviewer  does,  and  teaches  this  doctrine  in  his 
pages.  And  it  is  the  fetters  of  his  theology  that  bind  him  to 
do  it.  So  intent  is  he  on  it,  that  he  misquotes  and  miscon- 
strues the  Bible  to  make  it  out.  He  says,  speaking  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  "  what  they  meant  for  evil  God  meant  for  good," 
and  quotes  it  with  the  mighty  emphasis  here  reproduced.  But 
this  is  not  in  the  Bible.  That  holy  book  never  said  that  God 
meant  the  wicked  designs  or  conduct  of  those  men  for  good,  or 
that  he  would  hold  himself  an  accomplice  in  them  in  any  way. 
He  brought  good  out  of  them  as  is  his  wont.  There  was  no 
identity  of  act,  or  aim,  or  object.  They  perpetrated  a  wrong. 
God  changed  it  to  a  blessing  through  his  own  recuperative 

*  We  use  the  Reviewer's  English  here.    p.  656. 
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providence.  They  wrought  a  mean  and  dastardly  crime.  He 
took  occasion  from  it  to  do  much  good.  God  saw  the  matter 
in  its  true  relations,  and  met  it  as  any  other  good  being  may,  and 
took  occasion  from  it  to  work  deliverance  for  his  people.  And 
in  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
Joseph  says  to  his  brethren,  in  their  penitence  and  grief  for 
having  so  sinned  against  him :  "  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought 
evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  (the  coming  to  Egypt)  unto 
good,  to  bring  much  to  pass  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much 
people  alive." 

This  is  the  passage  which  our  Reviewer  imperfectly  quotes 
above,  and  then  turns  the  whole  into  occidental  metaphysics 
to  get  his  theory  out  of  it. 

Popular  language  is  not  always  that  of  science ;  and  surely 
when  the  good  patriarch  would  pacify  his  brethren  toward 
their  sin,  by  showing  them  how  God  had  brought  good  out  of 
it,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  take  advantage  of  his  kindness,  and  say 
that  their  sin  was  of  Him,  and  that  they  had  done  what  only 
they  could  in  the  premises. 

So  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  the  JewB  was  no  Divine 
strategy,  though  God  brought  light  and  life  out  of  it ;  and  though 
the  disciples  comforted  themselves  in  view  of  the  Divine 
sufficiency  that  could  do  it,  and  take  advantage  of  another's 
wrong  to  secure  a  good,  and  make  their  plans  frustrate  them- 
selves and  gain  his :  this  is  the  privilege  of  goodness  any- 
where and  always. 

Analogies  abound  at  this  point.  "Who  may  not  take  advan- 
tage of  another's  wrong  ?  But  shall  he,  therefore,  concoct  it, 
and  make  it  his  strategy  ?  "Would  not  this  destroy  his  power 
of  good  from  it  ?  and  will  it  not  make  the  being  of  God  an 
impossibility,  and  put  Him  in  relations  to  sin,  that  are  de- 
structive alike  of  his  unity  and  his  character?  Sin  is  a  blunder 
as  well  as  a  wrong,  and  why  not  acknowledge  it  ?  It  is  a  blunder 
in  finite  cause.  In  the  language  o£!Neander,  it  is  "unreason" 
and  why  fasten  it  upon  God  in  the  sense  of  Emmons,  or  Hop- 
kins, or  Princeton  ?  The  apostle  says :  "  I  wot  that  through 
ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers ;"  and  why  should 
we  dignify  that  ignorance  and  that  unreason,  by  accounting 
them  to  be  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  God  ?    The  efforts  o 
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all  the  past  have  failed  in  this,  and  so  will  the  future.  The 
weak  attempts  of  the  Reviewer  at  this,  only  show  that  his  con- 
science would  not  help  him  in  the  task.  His  moral  convictions 
leave  him  in  the  outset,  and  he  strands  among  "mysteries"  on 
the  first  pull  of  the  oar. 

One  must  be  feeble  against  his  conscience,  and  in  trying  to 
resolve  problems  that  militate  against  the  first  principles  of 
moral  truth.  He  soon  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  argument 
and  conviction,  and  beats  a  retreat  to  the  old  dogma  of "  a 
blind  and  sightless  faith,"  and  that  "this  is  the  only  relief  from 
utter  and  universal  scepticism."  Take,  for  instance,  the  Re- 
viewer's doctrine  that  sin  exists  by  Divine  decree.  Then  all 
sin  so  exists,  and  all  the  wickedness  of  earth  and  hell,  for  all 
time  and  forever,  is  by  God's  decree.  Then,  also,  He  consents 
to  its  taking  place,  as  it  is  decreed  to  this  end,  and  would  be 
void  without  it ;  and  so  the  moral  world,  as  it  is,  is,  in  the 
largest  sense,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  This  begins  to 
look  mysterious  already,  and  smacks  of  Hindu  Pantheism. 

But  again.  If  sin  so  exists,  then  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
it.  God  sees  a  good  reason  for  wrong,  or  he  would  not  decree 
it,  and  a  good  reason  for  all  the  wrong  there  is,  or  he  would 
not  have  it ;  and  then,  too,  a  thing  is  right  in  its  existence  and 
wrong  in  its  commission ;  and  men  may  feel  guilty  for  doing 
what  God,  for  good  reasons,  has  appointed  for  them  to  do, 
"without  power  to  the  contrary."  This  looks  decidedly 
"  mysterious." 

But  again.  If  sin  so  exists,  then  it  is  "the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good."  It  is  so,  or  God  would  not  employ  it.  Its 
inception  must  be  indispensable,  or  he  would  not  adopt  it,  and 
make  it,  as  our  Reviewer  seems  to  argue,  the  great  pivot  of  His 
moral  system.  Sin  must  be  the  best  thing  possible  in  its  place. 
It  is  a  Divine  necessity.  Nothing  else  could  take  its  place 
in  God's  economy.  It  is  better  than  holiness  in  its  place, — vice 
better  than  virtue, — bitterness  and  wrath  and  hate,  wher- 
ever they  exist,  are  better  than  goodness  and  love.  Hence, 
too,  all  sin  is  a  Divine  expedient,  and  is  necessary  to  God's 
great  end,  of  highest  good,  and  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 
Here,  too,  we  feel  like  retreating  into  "  mystery."  But  this 
was  the  sense  of  Hopkins,  and  is  that  of  Princeton  now. 
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And  again.  If  sin  so  exists,  and  is  divinely  decreed  for 
good,  then  God  may  and  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  committed 
according  to  the  decree.  What  I  may  decree,  I  may  see  exe- 
cuted. God  is  not  ashamed  of  his  decrees.  He  may  superin- 
tend their  execution.  They  were  made  for  this,  and  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Infinite  may  be  put  in  requisition  to  secure  it. 
If  it  is  right  to  decree  a  wrong,  it  is  right  to  execute  it.  The 
decree  would  be  nugatory  without  this.  Here,  too,  we  get  into 
the  meshes  of  solecism.  Yet  reason  imports,  that  what  it  is 
right  to  contrive  it  is  right  to  do.  One  may  not  carve  out 
another's  sin,  and  then  hold  him  to  all  the  responsibility  of  it. 
If  we  may  plan  it,  we  may  do  it,  and  supply  the  effectual  means 
and  incentives  thereto,  and  we  gain  nothing  by  stopping  short 
of  Emmonsism.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  Franklin  divine 
is  the  only  logical  result,  and  the  ultimate  analysis  in  the 
premises. 

Once  more.  If  sin  so  exists,  then  is  it  a  moral  necessity^ 
and  the  friends  of  this  view  are  only  consistent  in  so  regarding 
it.  This  they  uniformly  do,  and  thus  commit  themselves  to 
the  idea,  that  there  is,  at  any  time,  just  the  amount  of  sin  in 
the  world  that  then  there  must  be;  just  as  little  as  can  be; 
and  then  bring  in  here,  with  tremendous  and  terrific  emphasis, 
the  doctrine  of  "  no  power  to  the  contrary."  And  this  doctrine 
is  indispensable  on  their  scheme.  It  is  twin  sister  to  that  just 
referred  to.  God  must  be  the  only  cause,  and  have  control 
of  all  choices,  and  exercise  it,  too,  or  who  would  know  that  all 
his  decrees  in  favor  of  sin  would  take  place,  or  that  some  wit- 
less subject  might  not  fall  short  of  the  full  amount,  and  be 
better  than  the  programme  ? 

But  the  logical  necessities  of  the  scheme  involve  it  in  enig- 
mas and  solecisms  on  either  hand,  all  the  way  through.  And 
they  are  those,  too,  which  impinge  on  the  first  truths  of  reason 
and  the  first  principles  of  morals.  Light  will  not  elucidate 
them.  The  future  will  bring  them  no  help.  The  studies  of 
eternity  cannot  come  to  their  rescue,  and  make  them  square 
with  the  laws  of  conscience  and  obligation.  Some  things  we 
know  now  as  well  as  we  ever  shall.  And  these  conflict  with 
the  first  principles  of  ail  truth,  and  must  become  obsolete. 
They  do  not  now  hold  in  the  practical  convictions  of  men. 
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No  one  accepts  sin  as  a  Divine  method,  or  resolves  it  into  the 
cycles  of  the  Infinite,  from  love  to  the  dogma,  or  any  intui- 
tional insight  into  its  fitness  and  consistency.  It  is  held,  from 
its  supposed  relation  to  the  government  and  supremacy  of  God. 
But  this  is  all  in  mistake.  The  position  only  takes  the  life  of 
that  which  it  is  thought  to  subserve.  What  would  that  moral 
government  be,  where  God  was  the  only  real  cause,  where  all 
possibility  consisted  in  the  mere  fulfillment  of  a  Divine  pro- 
gramme? An  arrangement  it  might  be  in  nature,  but  could 
not  rise  above  it.  A  region  of  physics  it  might  be,  but  not  of 
free  will.  It  would  be  Pantheism,  and  hence  its  friends  retain 
it  only  by*  the  constant  cry  of  "  mystery,"  "  mystery !" 

But  why  not  give  up  the  dogma,  with  the  dialectics  of  the 
schoolmen,  where  it  belongs  ?  It  is  no  essential  part  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  constitutes  the  only  real  objection  to  it.  But  for 
pretences  here  set  up  and  baptised  as  orthodoxy,  there  would 
be  no  apology  for  Arminianism  and  kindred  errors.  They 
fatten  on  our  mysticisms  and  inconceivabilities,  and  want  of 
intuitional  truth  at  this  point. 

But  the  strength  of  our  faith  lies  not  in  this  category.  •  The  real 
and  great  elements  of  our  economy  of  belief  are  quite  aside  and 
distinct  from  all  these  compromises  and  enigmas  in  the  relations 
of  God  to  sin.  They  lie  in  the  moral  sphere,  and  are  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  great  lineaments  of  moral  truth  as  of  necessity 
held  by  the  mind.  They  lie  in  the  doctrine  of  the  faU  of  mam,, 
and  of  his  recovery  hy  grace;  and  how  could  sin  be  otherwise 
than  by  apostasy  ?  and  after  it,  how  could  salvation  otherwise  be 
than  by  grace?  They  lie  in  a  hereditary  proclivity  to  sin  in  a 
lapsed  race, — regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  truth  and 
Spirit  of  God, — justification  through  atonement,  and  perse- 
verance in  holiness  according  to  the  promise  and  help  of  God. 
One  may  be  as  Calvinistic  as  the  Bible  on  this  basis.  And  yet 
here  are  no  impossible  terms, — no  sacrifice  of  first  principles  of 
truth, — no  compromise  of  the  character  of  God,  by  putting  him 
into  strategic  correlation  with  sin,  and  as  its  great  originator. 
We  may  leave  all  that  out,  and  the  Calvinism  will  be  quite  as 
good,  certainly,  and  vastly  more  appreciable.  We  may  con- 
cede that  sin  lies  in  a  plane  of  its  own,  and  is  a  result  in  finite 
cause  against  the  will  and  way  of  God,  and  that  he  sustains 
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only  antagonistic  relations  to  it,  and  that  he  is  taking  the  best 
methods  in  mercy  and  judgment  to  subdue  it,  as  a  real  rebell- 
ion in  his  kingdom,  and  a  real  dualism  in  finite  cause. 

The  prerogatives  of  free  cause  show  that  sin  is  a  liability  in 
moral  government,  and  the  case  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and 
that  it  may  be  perpetual  as  it  will  be,  while  the  triumphs  of 
grace  over  it  will  be  such  as  in  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  and 
ransomed  universe  will  vindicate  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
bestow  everlasting  honor  on  all  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  resort  is  often  made  to  the  phrase,  "permissive  decrees 
of  God,"  in  describing  His  relations  to  moral  evil.  This,  we 
regret  to  say,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Princeton  theology,  but  is 
found  yet  associated  with  forms  of  religious  doctrine,  in  other 
respects  much  nearer  the  truth.  This  expression  is  an  effort 
after  euphony  of  speech — a  palatable  form  of  an  unpalatable 
doctrine.  It  is  but  the  sugar-coating  of  the  pill — a  concession 
to  the  moral  sense,  for  an  unwelcome  truth — a  disguised 
phraseology  for  that  which  would  not  bear  a  full  and  direct 
statement. 

But  what  does  it  mean?  It  can  import  but  one  of  two 
things ;  either  that  God  decrees  sin  from  foresight  of  its  com- 
mission, and  because  it  will  be  committed,  and  because  he  can 
best  take  care  of  it  by  determining  himself  its  manner  and 
amount,  and  thus  graduating  the  wrong  and  the  remedy  for  it ; 
or  that  he  does  the  same  and  decrees  the  wrong  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  that  he  proposed  to  himself  to  secure  by  means  of  it. 
The  first  will  scarcely  be  contended  for ;  the  last  has  on  it  all 
the  objections  involved  in  our  whole  discussion ;  and  in  respect 
to  both,  it  must  be  affirmed  that  they  are  alike  unphilosophical 
and  immoral,  and  here  chiefly  the  last.  No  good  being  ever 
could  do  so,  and  remain  good,  or  ever  did  or  will. 

Principles  are  eternal.  The  mind  of  man  is  like  the  mind 
of  God.  Derived  intelligence  has  its  prototype  in  the  unde- 
rived.  God  is  our  Father,  and  shall  any  of  us  who  is  a  father 
decree  a  wrong  in  a  child  for  the  sake  of  managing  or  controll- 
ing it  ?    Shall  he  permit  it*  for  the  sake  of  punishing  it,  or  for 

*  God  may  permit  us  to  live,  notwithstanding  our  sin,  but  does  He  permit  our 
sin  ?  How  can  He  permit  it,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  without  giving  it 
His  sanction  ? 
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any  result  he  can  secure  from  it?  Shall  he  decree  that  his 
child  shall  steal,  or  lie,  or  murder,  because  he  sees  that  he  can 
bring  good  out  of  it?  He  is  no  father,  and  the  verdict  of 
humanity  will  record  him  a  monster  in  human  shape !  So  in 
the  Divine  relations  to  wrong  you  must  weed  out  all  that  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  decreeing  of  it,  for  that  is  consent  of  mind  to  it, 
and  harmony  with  it  as  an  existing  fact.  It  sanctifies  the 
means  for  the  sake  of  the  end.  It  puts  "  God  above  morality," 
and  where  "  no  moral  rule  reaches  him,"  as  Princeton  does, 
and  thus  makes  the  existence  of  God  an  impossible  conception, 
and  converts  all  religion  into  enigma  and  mysticism. 

Knowledge  and  decrees  are  not  convertible  terms.  One 
may  know  what  he  does  not  decree.  The  knowledge  of  God 
is  infinite ;  his  decrees  emanate  from  his  will,  and  that  is  the 
expression  and  transcript  of  his  own  nature  and  being,  and  on 
tliis  basis  alone  can  you  build  a  theology  which  is  appreciable 
to  reason,  and  accordant  with  morality  and  the  Bible. 

But  are  there  not  difficulties  about  the  general  subject  of  the 
introduction  of  moral  evil  that  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  oft 
There  need  be  none  that  compromit  first  principles,  or  that  in- 
volve the  complications  here  objected  to,  or  that  are  peculiar 
to  this  field  of  truth.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  the  first  sin 
that  is  not  in  the  last,  or  in  any  between  ?  Sinning  forms  no 
small  part  of  human  experience,  and  surely,  we  are  all  quite  too 
familiar  with  it.  Who  has  not  analyzed  his  own  experience  in 
this  behalf,  and  found  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  it  quite 
obvious  and  practical  ? 

No  ;  the  difficulties  that  overtake  us,  in  accounting  for  sin, 
arise  from  making  it  theistic.  We  hold  it  as  a  Divine  strategy, 
— we  account  it  a  Divine  method,  and  then  set  oureelves  to 
giving  good  reasons  for  it,  and  try  to  vindicate  God  in  respect 
to  it ;  till  despairing,  as  darkness  gathers  round  us,  we  cry  out, 
like  Princeton,  "  it's  all  a  mystery !"  And  so  it  is,  verily,  thus 
construed,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  an  unutterable  mystery. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for 
intrinsic  wrong.  Such  a  reason  would  unhinge  the  universe, 
and  make  the  character  of  God  a  lie.  Sin  is  "  essential  un- 
reason," as  Neander  avers,  and  to  attempt  a  good  reason  for  it  is 
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like  asking  why  darkness  is  not  light,  or  things  that  are  opposite 
not  the  same. 

If  sin  is  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  the  Reviewer,  then  a  good 
reason  must  be  given  for  it,  and  then  the  difficulty  begins. 
Then  the  solecism  commences,  and  the  unending  antagonisms 
of  intelligence  with  the  dogma,  until  you  stultify  the  one  or 
repudiate  the  other.  But  if  sin  is  like  rebellion  in  the  State, 
which  is  in  no  sense  of  it,  in  method  and  amount,  and  which 
is  only  to  be  put  down  in  the  best  way  the  case  admits  of, 
the  trouble  vanishes  very  much;  the  haze  clears  up  and 
you  see  that  you  are  rid  of  the  unutterable  repulsions  of  the 
subject.  The  enigma  lies  in  making  the  rebellion,  equally 
with  the  regular  government,  the  strategy  of  the  State. 

The  intelligence  of  God  is  the  infinite  expression  of  all  intel- 
ligence. Religion  is  the  highest  reason,  and  why  make  it  for- 
ever to  collide  with  the  first  principles  of  reason  and  truth.  It 
is  not  that  revelation  may  not  and  does  not  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  made  to  cast  in  impossibilities 
within  that  sphere;  not  that  it  enlarges  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  but  that  it  is  made  to  impinge  on  the  first  elements 
of  it,  and  to  conflict  with  the  inevitable  convictions  and  prin- 
ciples of  all  mind  and  morals.  Shall  the  end  sanctify  the 
means?  Shall  mind  be  responsible  where  it  is  no  factor,  and 
God  have  and  exercise  the  control  of  all  choices,  and  they  of 
necessity  be  as  He  determines,  and  yet  we  be  held  accountable 
for  the  issue?  Shall  God  forbid  what  he  has  decreed,  and 
lament  over  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  wise  purposes  ?  Shall 
the  is  be  the  exponent  and  sum  of  the  cwrv  be,  in  the  present 
tense,  in  the  moral  sphere,  and  is  there  just  as  much  sin  in  the 
world  now  and  always,  as  accords  with  the  "  decretive  will"  of 
God,  and  are  men  to  be  punished  for  obedience  to  it?  Is 
moral  government  a  pageant,  or  a  reality  ?  Is  it  a  mere  com- 
bination of  forces  in  nature,  or  does  it  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the 
supernatural,  and  hold  intelligible  commerce  with  the  irrepres- 
sible convictions  of  the  personality  and  of  free  will  ?  These 
specifications,  as  a  few  from  many,  are  enough  to  indicate  the 
point  of  the  argument,  and  the  falsity  of  the  claim  preferred  by 
the  Reviewer,  and  we  advert  to  but  one  thing  more. 
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He  is  quite  resolved  that  others  shall  be  as  deep  in  the  mire 
as  he  is  himself.  In  the  dark  and  in  the  woods  himself,  he  re- 
jects sunshine  and  compass.  So  enveloped  is  he  in  the  darkness 
and  mysticism  of  his  creed,  that  he  is  quite  sure  there  is  no  light. 
He  comes  stumbling  on  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  all 
sin  "  is  purposed  of  God,"  and  "  is  included  in  his  plan  and  a 
part  of  it,"  and  that  "  an  escape  from  the  *  mystery '  is  but  an 
escape  into  absurdity  and  impiety."  And  yet  he  does  not  utter 
his  dogma  with  simplicity  and  boldness,  but  as  if  frightened 
with  the  ghost  he  had  raised,  he  throws  in  qualifying  phrases, 
as  if  this  was  in  "  some  sense "  so,  without  telling  in  what 
sense,  and  as  if  a  Divine  decree  and  purpose  could  be  anything 
else  than  a  Divine  decree  and  purpose,  and  a  plan,  anything 
other  than  a  plan.  The  Reviewer  seems  to  be  in  the  land  oi 
"  doubts  and  shadows  and  chimeras  dire."  Himself  enveloped 
in  mysticisms,  he  is  resolved  that  no  one  else  shall  see.  Accept- 
ing a  faith  that  abjures  reason,  he  repudiates  investigation. 
He  buries  himself  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  and  turns  his 
back  on  the  future.  The  ages  may  sweep  by,  but  what  is  that 
to  him.  Science  and  exegesis  may  improve,  and  helps  be  fur- 
nished to  every  subject  of  thought,  but  he  heeds  it  not.  He 
has  long  been  at  the  terminus  of  all  theology,  and  he  finds  it  a 
region  of  shadows  and  dark  sayings,  and  to  be  communed  with 
through  a  "  blind  and  sightless  "  faith. 

Hence  the  fond  and  ever  recurring  tirade  against  reason,  and 
philosophy,  and  the  comprehensive  method  of  truth,  which 
characterizes  the  pages  of  the  Reviewer.  Hence  his  deprecia- 
tion of  reason  and  its  office-work  in  the  matter  of  revelation, 
and  the  broad  laugh  he  would  secure  against  the  principles  of 
all  truth,  in  investigating  that  which  is  revealed.  But  what 
other  basis  can  we  have,  and  what  other  would  the  Eeviewer 
propose,  and  what  other  does  he  appeal  to  in  the  poor  reason- 
ings that  he  would  give  us  ?  How  am  I  to  know  and  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that  the  book  of 
Mormon  is  not?  Why  are  miracles  or  prophecy,  a  proof? 
Suppose  the  Bible  failed  in  its  morality  and  told  lies,  could 
you  believe  it  ?  And  why  not  ?  Oh !  that  would  be  false  to 
reason.  Reason  avers  that  God  could  not  be  the  author  of 
such  a  book.     Suppose  the  Bible  to  announce  the  doctrine  of 
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two  or  more  Gods,  would  not  that  be  fatal  to  it  ?  Reason  de- 
clares that  that  cannot  be  a  truth,  and  to  reason  Revelation 
is,  and  is  of  right  made,  and  will  be,  as  coming  itself  from 
*'  the  bosom  of  Infinite  reason."  This  is  the  ultimate  appeal, 
and  must  be.  It  is,  all  the  way  through.  There  is  nothing 
more  ultimate,  nothing  more  irrevocable.  It  is  God,  to  the 
intelligence  He  has  given  us — God  corresponding  with  that 
intelligence,  and  communicating  truth  to  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  tmth  which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  which  are 
the  common  property  and  prerogative  of  all  mind,  human  or 
Divine.  Reason  takes  but  her  own  in  this  prerogative,  and 
God  and  religion  freely  give  it.  Indeed,  without  it  as  a  basis 
and  receiver,  nothing  could  be  revealed,  and  a  revelation 
would  be  both  futile  and  impossible.  Will  the  Reviewer  try 
to  preach,  without  this  basis  in  his  hearers,  or  to  commend 
himself,  therein,  "  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God"? 

Revealing  a  truth  does  not  constitute  it.  This  is  only  a 
mode  of  its  manifestation,  and  reason  will  take  cognizance  of 
it  in  this  form  as  in  any  other,  and  apply  the  same  tests.  It 
will  observe  what  it  is  that  purports  to  be  revealed, — that  it  is 
revealed  or  purports  to  be,  and  that  it  can  be  true,  and  is  not 
set  aside  by  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  principles  of  truth,  es- 
sentially of  it.  Faith  will  not  transcend  this,  if  it  is  intelli- 
gent and  reasonable.  Should  it  lose  sight  of  these  categories, 
it  would  indeed  be  "blind  and  sightless,"  and  there  would  be 
no  accounting  for  its  claims,  and  no  tracing  of  its  devious  way, 
"  in  wondering  mazes  lost." 

Religion  and  piety  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice  implied  or 
yield  the  essential  harmony  of  reason  and  faith.  This  effort  to 
scandalize  either  is  worse  than  useless, — it  is  alike  disastrous  to 
both.  Some  remnants  of  such  suicidal  work  may  be  expected 
to  linger  yet,  and  to  beleager  the  church,  on  her  way  out  from 
the  dialectics  of  medieval  chaos,  yet  these  will  give  way,  and 
reason  and  faith  be  accounted  as  twin-sisters  in  the  onward 
march  of  truth,  and  the  eventual  discipling  of  the  nations  to 
Christ. 
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Abticlb  VIIL— GOLDWIN  SMITH  AND  THE  BAMPTON 
LECTURES  FOR  1858. 

Rational  Religion,  and  the  Rationalistic  Objections  of  the 
Hampton  Lectures>for  1858.  By  Goldwin  Smith.  Oxford  • 
J.  L.  Wheeler.    Whittaker  &  Co.,  London.     1861. 

Mr.  Manskl  borrowed  from  the  great  Scotch  magician  of 
Philosophy  a  silver  bullet  with  which  to  shoot  and  kill  the 
ghost  of  Rationalism,  that  has  now  for  half  a  century  or  more 
been  terrifying  the  good  children  of  the  Church.  He  carefully 
loaded  his  logical  gun,  and  fired  it  off,  at  Oxford,  in  1858. 
This  Bampton-Lecture  explosion  has  been  echoing  and  reecho- 
ing among  the  venerable  theological  hights  of  England  ever 
since.  The  good  children  are  confidently  assured  that  the  ter- 
rible Rationalistic  ghost  is  indeed  laid,  and  that  henceforth 
they  may  close  their  eyes  without  any  dread  of  shadowy 
visitants. 

There  is,  however,  a  slight  difficulty  in  the  way :  the  re- 
doubtable Rationalistic  ghost  has  a  hideous  protean  way  of  its 
own,  and  reappears  just  when  and  where  it  likes.  The  mon- 
strum  horrendum  may  after  all  have  only  been  hidden  a  moment 
in  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  the  explosion.  After  the  smoke 
has  been  blown  away  by  the  "  all-pervading  breath  of  heaven," 
the  over-confident  logical  fusileer  may  wish,  as  poor  Pat  wished 
of  the  squirrel,  that  the  ghost  had  been  at  his  end  of  the  gun. 
Sharp-eyed  by-standers  still  see  the  ugly  phantom,  and  proclaim 
aloud  that  the  gunner  is  himself  prostrate.  The  angry  cham- 
pion of  the  good  motherly  Church  of  England  sharply  exclaims, 
that  it  is  "  all  in  their  eye ;"  and  more  than  hints  that  they  are 
in  league  with  the  enemy  of  souls.  Thus  the  din  of  disputants 
has  followed  a  well-meant  attack  on  the  shadowy  disturber  of 
human  peace. 

This  response  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  to  the  author  of 
the  Bampton  Lectures  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  that  has 
yet  appeared.    It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers 
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that  Goldwin  Smith  is  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  has  published  Lectures  on 
Modem  History,  which  are  very  able,  and  well  worth  re- 
printing in  America;  also  a  fine  little  book,  entitled  Irish 
History  and  Irish  Character,  which  is  worth  all  else  we  have 
ever  seen  on  the  subject ;  and  the  book  that  we  have  now 
under  review.  In  a  Postscript  to  one  of  his  Lectures  he  attack- 
ed Professor  Mansel's  theory  of  the  Divine  Morality,  as  devel- 
oped in  the  Bampton  Lectures.  Mansel,  after  awhile,  replied 
in  the  form  of  a  Letter.  Professor  Smith  rejoins  in  a  volume 
of  nearly  150  pages. 

The  point  in  controversy  may  be  briefly  stated.  A  passage 
in  Clarke  will  give  the  key  to  Professor  Smith's  theory  of  the 
History  of  Man. 

"  H"  says  this  celebrated  divine,  "justice  and  goodness  be  not  the  same  in 
God  as  in  our  ideas,  then  we  mean  nothing  when  we  say  that  God  is  necessarily 
just  and  good ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  we  know  not 
what  we  mean  when  we  affirm  that  He  is  an  intelligent  and  wise  Being ;  and 
there  will  be  no  foundation  at  all  left  on  which  we  can  fix  anything.  Thus  the 
moral  attribute*  of  God,  however  they  may  be  acknowledged  in  words,  yet  in  re- 
ality they  are  by  these  men  entirely  taken  away ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds, 
the  natural  attributes  may  also  be  denied.  And  so,  upon  the  whole,  this  opinion 
likewise,  if  we  argue  upon  it  consistently,  must  finally  recur  to  absolute  atheism." 

Professor  Mansel  declares  (Bampton  Lectures,  p.  206,  3d 
edition)  that  "  human  morality,  even  in  its  highest  elevation, 
is  not  identical  with,  nor  adequate  to  measure,  the  Absolute 
Morality  of  God." 

"If  this  be  bo,"  responds  our  author,  "I  venture  to  submit,  with  Clarke,  that 
the  '  morality  of  God '  is  an  utterly  unmeaning  phrase,  or  that,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, it  means  the  immorality  of  God ;  human  morality  and  human  immorality 
being  the  only  two  ideas  which  our  minds  can  possibly  form  upon  the  subject,  or 
which  our  language  can  possibly  express.0 — p.  1. 

Both  the  combatants  are  on  perilous  ground.  The  Bnler  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  the  subject  of  their  controversy.  They  are 
both  sincere,  devout,  able  men,  and  proceed  with  becoming 
dignity  and  gravity.  Both  are  seeking  truth  and  combating 
error.  Each  believes  he  is  right  and  the  other  wrong.  We 
know  that  "  Truth  is  like  a  torch,  the  more  it's  shook  the  more 
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it  shines,"  and  look  on  with  calmness,  yet  by  no  means  with 
indifference. 

The  controversy  is  not  new;  it  is  old  as  human  thinking. 
From  the  beginning  man  has  shaped  the  Deity  in  his  own 
thought.  God  created  Man  in  the  Divine  image,  and  man  has 
always  conceived  God  in  the  human  image.  Man  was  created 
in  the  spiritual — the  rational  and  moral — image  of  God,  and 
man's  conception  of  the  Creator  is  a  spontaneous  consciousness 
of  his  origin.  The  breath  of  life  breathed  into  the  creature 
by  the  Fountain  of  all  Life  retains  a  "  shadowy  recollection"  of 
its  source.  God  is  a  spirit,  not  a  form  ;  and  the  highest  of 
of  all  behests  recognizes  in  man  a  power  to  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  This  image  of  God  within  us,  this  breath  of  life 
that  makes  man  a  living  soul,  this  capacity  to  worship  the 
fountain  Spirit  in  spirit,  this  "  seed  of  eternity  "  identical  with 
the  eternal,  this  substance  of  man's  moral  and  rational  being, 
this  something — call  it  what  you  will — to  which  Eevelation  is 
addressed,  which  alone  enables  man  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Jehovah,  which  alone  empowers  the  weary  viator — the  so- 
journer in  the  flesh — to  recognize  the  incarnate  Love  and  Pity, 
this  it  is  that  distinguishes  the  human  race  from  the  lower  or- 
ders of  creation ;  that  gives  the  "  poor  Indian "  as  well  as 
Plato,  at  least  some  dim  vision  of  the  Deity.  "  The  invisible 
things  of  him,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  It  is  a  precept  of  the  Church 
to  look  within  our  own  souls  in  order  to  discover  something  of 
God.  "  A  rational  mind,  looking  within  itself,"  says  St.  Ber- 
nard, "is  at  first  requisite  for  beholding  God :"  principale,  ad 
videndum  Deum,  est  animus  raAionalis  intuens  seipsum. 
iC  Let  me  know  myself,  that  I  may  know  thee,"  is  the  prayer 
of  St.  Augustine :  noverim  me,  noverim  te.  One  of  the  fathers 
of  New  England  said  he  had  never  found  a  savage  so  benight- 
ed as  not  to  have  some  conception  of  the  Deity.  "  Know  thy- 
self," said  Averoes,  "and  thou  shalt  know  thy  Creator:" 
nosce  teipsum,  et  cognosces  creatorem  tuum.  Man's  moral  and 
intellectual  reason  enables  him  to  know  something  of  God,  and 
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God  can  reveal  only  bo  much  of  himself  to  man  as  man's  soul 
can  be  made  to  comprehend. 

We  say,  then,  with  our  author,  with  Mr.  Maurice,  with 
Clarke,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  that  the  morality  of  God  is 
identical  with  human  morality.  But  what  do  we  mean  by 
morality  ?  Let  us  deal  with  realities,  not  with  shadows.  Both 
Mansel  and  his  assailants  are  like  the  heroes  in  Walhalla — om- 
nipotent in  attack  and  impotent  in  defense.  When  we  say 
that  human  morality  and  the  Divine  morality  are  identical,  we 
mean  that  morality  is  alike  morality  in  God  and  man.  We 
agree  with  Mansel,  or  rather  with  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  of 
whom  Mansel  is  not  always  an  accurate  echo,  that  the  human 
reason  cannot  measure  the  entire  moral  nature  of  God ;  that 
man  cannot  take  cognizance  of  all  the  schemes  of  Deity,  and 
weigh  their  ethical  import.  A  Hegelian  would  say  that  when 
we  are  speaking  of  Absolute  Morality  there  is  no  content  of 
judgment ;  that,  consequently,  we  are  speaking  of  No-Thing. 
Hamilton  would  say  to  us,  in  his  trenchant  way,  You  are 
transcending  the  limited,  consequently,  the  knowable.  We 
ask  him,  in  due  humility,  whether  he  denies  the  existence  of 
what  we  are  discussing,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  would 
out-hegel  Hegel  ?  He  would  respond,  that  we  cannot  deny 
Absolute  Morality,  from  the  logical  impossibility  of  not  ad- 
mitting as  true  one  of  two  inconceivable  extremes ;  we  cannot 
condition  Absolute  Morality,  therefore  we  cannot  think  it ;  the 
principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle  teach  us  the 
salutary  lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  con- 
stituted into  the  measure  of  existence,  and  warn  us  from  re- 
cognizing the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  coextensive  with 
the  horizon  of  our  faith.  Plato,  and  the  whole  Platonic  school,, 
would  say  that  the  Absolute  Morality  of  God  is  a  subject  of 
direct  contemplation  for  the  human  soul;  and  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  knowing  it,  would  be  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
knowing  God. 

We  are  at  the  flood-gates  of  Theodicy,  but  have  no  desire  to 
open  them  here.  It  is  a  new  form  of  the  old  controversy.  It 
is  the  war  of  Nominalism  and  Realism,  of  Reason  and  Under- 
standing, breaking  out  under  a  new  name.     Gentlemen,  you 
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are  all  right  and  you  are  all  wrong.  A  law  of  logic  cannot  be 
impeached  without  impeaching  the  human  intellect  itself. 
Neither  can  you  deny  a  clear  conception  of  Kcason,  without 
denying  Reason  herself.  What  each  of  you  affirms  is  true,  but 
when  you  fall  to  denying,  you  are  then  attempting  to  hew 
down  truth  to  the  limits  of  your  own  conception  of  it. 

"  That  there  is  an  Absolut©  Morality,"  says  Mr.  Mansel,  "  based  upon,  or 
rather  identical  with,  the  Eternal  Nature  of  God,  is  indeed  a  conviction  forced 
upon  us  by  the  same  evidence  as  that  on  which  we  believe  that  God  exists  at  all 
Bat  what  that  Absolute  Morality  is  we  are  as  unable  to  fix  in  any  hnman  con- 
ception as  we  are  to  define  the  other  attributes  of  the  same  Divine  Nature." 

We  here  have,  in  the  disciple,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  doctrine 
of  the  conditioned,  applied  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  "  We 
can  know  God  only  as  we  know  ourselves,"  says  Hamilton. 
(Discussions,  p.  788,  2d  London  edition).  A  legitimate  se- 
quence of  this  is  that  we  can  know  the  Divine  Morality  only 
as  we  know  our  own  morality.  We  would  ask  no  grander 
doctrine,  conceding  as  it  does  by  implication  all  that  even 
Giordano  Bruno  has  claimed  for  intuition ;  but  the  hard  logical 
doctrine  of  the  conditioned  comes  in  and  declares  that  we  know 
God  only  as  one  of  "  two  inconditionates,  exclusive  of  each 
other,  neither  of  which  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  but  of 
which,  on  the  principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle, 
one  must  be  admitted  as  necessary."  (Discussions,  p.  15,  2d 
London  edition).  So  the  Divine  Morality  "  must  be  admitted 
as  necessary,"  by  a  logical  law,  although  "  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  possible."  To  complete  the  reductio  ad  dbsurdum, 
in  Hamilton's  own  manner :  There  is  extra  logical  matter  here. 
The  form  is  complete,  but  after  all  it  is  not  Logic  that  decides 
which  of  the  two  "  inconceivable  conditionates  "  "  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  necessary."  In  the  last  analysis,  the  problem  can 
only  be  solved  by  supposing,  in  strict  logical  necessity,  an  al- 
ready acquired  notion  of  the  Absolute,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
spring  the  logical  trap  in  favor  of  God  instead  of  against  him. 
Precisely  at  this  apex  of  Logic,  Pascal,  in  whom  we  cannot 
suppose  one  breath  of  blasphemy,  cried  out,  heads  or  tails  ! 
No  mortal  understood  him,  but  he  could  afford  to  wait.  Logic 
itself,  with  its  rigorous  laws,  demands  a  prior  conception  of 
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God.  Even  a  formula  of  the  understanding  not  only  coincides 
with,  but  requires,  an  a  priori  declaration  of  Keason  in  favor 
of  the  Absolute. 

Upon  this  demonstrated  zero  of  Hamilton,  his  disciple,  Man- 
sel,  builds  a  shadow-city  in  a  shoreless  vacuum.  We  have  the 
dreary  spectacle  of  a  new  defender  of  the  faith,  who  comes  to 
the  rescue  of  revealed  religion  with  skeptical  arrows  snatched 
at  second  hand  from  the  quiver  of  Kant.  We  find  other  ar- 
rows in  Kant's  Sitterdehre,  of  which  we  cannot  here  speak. 
We  have  a  strange  champion  of  Religion  who  tells  us,  not  that 
"  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,"  but  that  the  "  pure  and  im- 
pure shall  see  a  regulated  representation  of  God,"  through  the 
logical  spectacles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  when  Mr.  Mansel  forgets  his 
Hamiltonian  doctrine,  when  he  forgets  his  negative  philosophy, 
when  he  speaks  from  the  abundance  of  his  own  Christian  heart, 
when  he  no  longer  thinks  of  his  untenable  theory  of  two  mo- 
ralities, one  human,  the  other  divine,  he  then  utters  frequent 
words  of  power,  beauty,  wisdom,  truth. 

Professor  Smith  is  not  a  trained  dialectician  ;  he  is  not  ex- 
pert in  the  art  of  Plato  and  the  Schoolmen ;  he  is  not  very 
learned  in  philosophy ;  but  he  reasons  clearly  from  a  heart  full 
of  the  wisdom  of  love,  from  a  brain  full  of  the  richest  treasures 
of  history.  As  a  specimen  of  his  vigorous,  straightforward 
reasoning,  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  carry  on  the  line  of 
our  discussion,  take  the  following : 

"  That  we  shall  never  in  this  world  know  as  fully  as  we  are  known  is  certain : 
hut  it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot  attain  real  knowledge,  or  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  knowledge  attainable  by  us  have  as  yet  been  seen.  The  limits  of 
human  reason  must  be  fixed  not  by  the  clergy  of  any  persuasion  but  by  the  will 
of  Providence :  and  what  the  limits  fixed  by  Providence  may  be,  can  be  learned 
only  by  conscientiously  exerting  reason  to  the  utmost  on  all  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially on  those  which  most  deeply  concern  us  as  moral  and  religious  beings. 
Where  reason  fails,  for  the  time  or  finally,  in  matters  of  religion,  there,  for  the  time 
or  finally,  are  fixed  the  limits  of  religious  thought. 

" '  But,'  asks  Mr.  Mansel, '  if  not  identical  with/  is  human  morality  '  adequate 
to  measure/  that  of  God?  And  he  desires  to  know  definitely  what  is  meant  by 
'  measuring  the  morality  of  God.'  His  readers  will  probably  suppose  that  the 
phrase  is  mine,  or,  at  least,  that  I  have  accepted  it.  The  phrase  is  his ;  I  have 
not  accepted  it;  I  repudiate  it  as  inappropriate,  and  as  unfairly  prejudicing  the 
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case  of  those  into  whose  mouths  it  is  gratuitously  put  It  suggests  the  presump- 
tuous idea  that  man  is  morally  on  a  level  with  his  Maker,  and  competent  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  Divine  conduct  But  no  such  idea  is  implied  in  the  assertion 
that  human  morality  is  identical  with  divine,  and  that  we  are  able,  in  virtue  of 
that  identity,  to  discern  what  does  and  what  does  not  emanate  from  a  divine 
source.  A  child  may  be  well  assured  that  a  missive  enjoining  it  to  commit  an 
act  of  wickedness  does  not  come  from  the  father  who  has  trained  it  up  in  virtue ; 
but  it  would  be  a  very  strange  mode  of  expression  to  say  that  in  repudiating  such 
a  missive,  the  child  assumed  its  moral  judgment  to  be  '  adequate  to  measure ' 
the  moral  judgment  of  its  father.  If  a  doctrine  or  precept  be  contradictory  to  my 
moral  nature,  and  subversive  of  my  moral  life,  I  am  not  only  competent  but  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  that  it  does  not  emanate  from  the  Author  of  my  moral  being. 
I  shall,  therefore,  reject  it.  But  in  so  doing,  be  it  observed,  I  shall  not  be  re- 
jecting a  Divine  command.  I  shall  only  be  rejecting  the  human  testimony  on 
which  the  assertion  that  the  command  is  Divine,  is,  in  each  case,  necessarily 
founded.  If  I  were  to  hear  a  voice  from  Heaven  ordering  me  to  commit  an  atro- 
cious act  of  wickedness,  I  should  no  doubt  be  cast  into  fearful  perplexity.  But 
if  another  man  tells  me  that  he  has  heard,  or  that  he  has  been  informed  that  a 
third  person  has  heard,  a  voice  from  Heaven  ordering  me  to  do  such  an  act,  I  shall 
be  in  no  perplexity  at  all.  I  shall  simply  conclude  the  witness,  according  to  his 
general  character,  to  be  either  mendacious  or  mistaken. 

"  I  must  once  more  remind  Mr.  Hansel  that  what  he  has  maintained,  is  not 
only  the  immeasurable  and  overwhelming  difference  in  degree  which  we  all  feel 
must  exist  between  the  Divine  attributes  and  human  qualities,  but  a  difference  in 
kind.  His  theory  not  only  humbles  and  abases  man ;  it  cuts  him  off  morally  from 
God." — pp.  59,  et  tequen*. 

Professor  Smith  is  a  real  master  in  so  managing  historical 
summaries  as  to  give  them  the  force  and  weight  of  unanswera- 
ble argument.  Passages  like  the  following  abound  in  his 
works : 

"  The  dreadful  figment,"  he  says,  (p.  50)»  "  of  the  two  moralities has 

been  adopted  mainly  to  prevent  men  from  questioning  certain  supposed  instances 
of  questionable  morality  in  the  Old  Testament  But  I  cannot  help  asking  those 
in  whose  province  this  matter  lies,  whether  we  may  not  hope  to  solve  these  diffi- 
culties without  the  use  of  an  expedient  which  would  overturn  religion  and  the 
moral  world,  if  only  two  things  are  borne  in  mind,  (1),  that  the  Jewish  nation  was 
a  nation,  not  a  miracle,  and  that  it  had  a  history  parallel  to  the  histories  of  other 
nations,  though  pervaded  by  a  higher  spiritual  life,  and  (2)  that  while  the  essence 
of  morality. and  of  the  moral  character,  which  is  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  is  un- 
changing, the  moral  code  depending  on  our  known  relation  to  other  men,  changes 
and  improves  as  the  moral  vision  of  man  extends  with  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment and  civilization,  from  his  family  to  his  tribe,  from  his  tribe  to  his  nation, 
from  his  nation  to  his  kind.  Men  may,  without  a  breach  of  morality,  repeat  the 
destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  if  they  can  dissolve  the  great  community  of  the 
human  race,  and  put  themselves  back  into  the  primitive  age  of  war  and  conquest; 
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and  they  will  then  find  that  to  hold  the  land  they  have  conquered  by  the  title  of  a 
purer  religion,  and  a  purer  morality,  is  at  least  better  than  to  hold  it  by  a 
genealogy  or  by  the  spear.  They  may  applaud  the  slaying  of  another  Sisera,  if 
they  can  put  themselves  back  into  the  age  of  exclusive  patriotism;  and  they  will 
then  find  that  exclusive  devotion  to  a  country,  whose  God  is  Jehovah,  is  more 
elevating  than  exclusive  devotion  to  a  country  whose  God  is  Jupiter  or  BaaL 
They  may  revive  the  Jewish  slave-law,  if  they  can  put  themselves  back  into  the 
era  of  universal  slavery ;  and  they  will  then  find  the  Jewish  slave-law  a  great  im- 
provement in  humanity  on  the  slave-laws  of  other  nations.  They  may  restore  the 
Jewish  parent's  power  over  the  life  of  his  child,  if  they  can  put  themselves  back 
into  the  age  when  personal  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  state,  as  against  the  family, 
were  but  half  understood,  and  they  will  then  find  that  the  Jewish  rule  on  this 
subject  was  at  least  far  better  than  the  secret  and  uncontrolled  exercise  of 
the  pairia  potestas  in  the  much  later  and  generally  more  civilized  age  of  Rome. 
If,  indeed,  an  instance  of  retrograde  tendency  in  matters  affecting  the  moral  code 
could  be  detected  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  proved  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
dispensation,  the  case  would,  no  doubt,  become  serious.  But  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  such  instance  has  been  yet  produced." 

A  shadowy  something,  like  the  vision  in  Job,  a  form  with- 
out a  form,  a  voice  without  a  voice,  that  makes  the  hair  of  the 
mortal  flesh  to  stand  on  end,  has  presented  itself  to  the  Oxford 
churchmen  in  these  latter  times ;  it  has  found  them  learned  in 
the  letters  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  well  versed  in 
the  lore  of  the  Anglican  establishment,  and  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  the  knowledge  of  general  history  and  literature ;  but  it 
has  found  them  sleeping  on  the  iron  bedstead  of  Butler,  and 
pohpohing  the  grim  summons  of  Germanic  philosophy,  instead 
of  buckling  on  the  armor  of  reason.  The  old  smooth-bores  of 
Analogy  are  no  match  for  the  deadly  logical  artillery  forged  by 
a  cunning  genius  of  Konigsberg.  The  round  shot  of  design  and 
mechanism  are  a  poor  defense  against  the  terribly  explosive 
theological  schrapnel  manufactured  at  Tubingen.  Pamphlet 
bale-fires  have  been  lighted  up,  casting  a  bewildering  glare 
upon  the  heavy  smoke-clouds  that  obscure  the  heavens  far  and 
wide.  Some  have  fled,  panic-stricken,  to  Rome,  and  hid  their 
heads,  ostrich-like,  under  the  sweltering  bead  of  the  moribund 
Mother  of  all  glories  and  all  shames.  Some  have  defiantly  de- 
serted to  the  enemy.  Others  have  bravely  sprung  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  splendid  church  citadel,  but  are  ominously  accusing 
the  ablest  among  themselves  of  a  secret  leaning  to  the  foe. 
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Many,  too,  have  taken  to  the  toombs,  and  are  drawling  a  mon- 
grel mass  for  the  safety  of  their  own  souls. 

Shame  on  you,  brethren !  Do  not  forget  that  Ithuriel 
cannot  be  wounded  with  weapons  of  steel.  The  60ul  is  not 
only  greater  than  logic :  no  shaft  of  logic  can  reach  it  at  all. 
Logic  is  wholly  confined  to  the  realms  of  time  and  space ;  per- 
tains wholly  to  the  combining  understanding,  and  deals  exclu- 
sively with  things :  the  soul,  and  the  soul's  fruitage,  can  be 
neither  assailed  nor  defended  by  mortal  weapons ;  the  immor- 
tal survives  all  changes,  all  conflicts.  The  blessed  Evangel  is 
in  no  danger ;  the  Athanasian  creed  will  be  repeated  for  gene- 
rations yet  to  come,  not  only  at  Oxford,  but  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

But  alas  for  your  two  moralities!  The  Schoolmen  could 
fight  better,  and  over  a  smaller  point.  If  the  morality  of  God 
and  the  morality  of  man  are  not  identical  in  kind,  (we  do  not 
say  in  degree),  then  of  God's  Justice,  of  his  Wisdom,  of  his 
Truth,  of  his  Love,  man  can  have,  neither  by  revelation  nor  by 
reason,  any  conception ;  for,  God's  Justice,  Wisdom,  Truth, 
Love,  being  different  in  kind  from  man's,  there  is  no  bridge  of 
sighs  for  godliness  that  can  span  the  infinite  chasm  between 
the  poor  soul  and  its  Creator.  The  voice  of  God  can  then  be 
only  a  regulative  behest,  and  affection  between  the  incarnate 
Logos  and  the  beloved  disciple  is  shorn  of  its  divinity  and  re- 
duced to  mere  human  feeling.  The  Lord's  Prayer  can  then 
mean  only  a  rhetorical  declaration  of  obedience  to  an  "  incon- 
ceivable conditionate ;"  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  can  then  be 
only  a  meaningless  voice  from  the  "incomprehensible,"  and 
when  St.  Paul  declared  the  Unknown  to  the  Athenians,  he  only 
meant  to  declare  a  "something  unconditioned  beyond  the 
sphere  of  all  reprehensible  reality." 

Nay,  more.  If  God's  morality  is  not  identical  in  kind  with 
man's  morality,  we  have  not  only  two  moralities,  but,  by  logi- 
cal sequence,  as  many  moralities  as  there  are  orders  of  moral 
being  and  essentially  different  conditions  of  the  same  being. 
So  we  have  a  morality  of  man  before  the  fall,  a  morality  of  man 
after  the  fall,  and,  if  a  certain  doctrine  be  admitted,  a  morality 
of  man  after  baptism.     The  argument  is  portentous,  and  we 
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desist.  Mansel's  motto  should  be :  "A  God  [in  the  least]  un- 
derstood would  be  no  God  at  all."  True,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  "  To  think  that  God  is,  as  we  can  conceive  him  to  be,  is 
blasphemy;"  but  how  do  we  know  it  to  be  blasphemy? 
Would  it  be  blasphemy  if  we  conceived  him  to  be  a  void  nega- 
tion of  the  finite  and  the  limited,  and  oovld  conceive  him  to  be 
nothing  else  ?  If  we  had  no  conception  of  him  at  all,  we  could 
never  institute  the  mental  relation  of  him  as  conceived  and  as 
he  is.  The  logicians  are  again  saying  to  us,  (we  are  far  from 
being  in  Pascal's  despairing  mood),  "  Heads  I  win,  tails  you 
loose!" 

We  do  not  like  to  pronounce  the  word,  but  there  are  also 
other  ways  in  which  the  negative  philosophy  may  be  reduced 
to  atheism.  We  hasten  to  add  that  we  do  not  accuse  its  advo- 
cates of  atheism.  If  any  man  were  to  declare  himself  an 
atheist  it  would  give  us  a  pang  of  sorrow,  but  we  should  not 
answer  a  word.  In  Mansel  and  those  of  his  school  we  recog- 
nize sincere  co-workers.  Their  negation  will  clear  the  field  of 
much  that  is  not  truth  ;  but  that  the  zero  of  the  unconditioned 
will  ever  obstruct  the  progress  of  "  the  beautiful  and  first-born 
of  Deity,"  we  have  no  fear.  Positiveism,  in  its  pernicious 
and  presumptuous  invasion  of  the  soul's  realm,  is  receiving  its 
death-blows  from  the  Hamiltonian  doctrine  of  the  relative ;  for 
which  let  us  be  thankful.  But  when  the  new  philosophy, 
flushed  with  victory,  would  sacrifice,  in  the  imaginary  defense 
of  a  venerable  church  establishment,  not  only  Plato  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  but  also  deny  to  the  soul  all  power  to  know  God, 
all  power  to  love  and  commune  with  God,  all  capacity  to  re- 
ceive from  the  pitying  Redeemer  anything  but  a  regulative 
behest  of  obedience  to  an  unknown,  then  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
wearing  the  iron  of  its  own  logic  in  its  heart.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  dealing  harshly  with  the  logician.  Old  Ludovicus 
Vives  tells  the  story  (Carlyle  repeats  it  somewhere)  of  a  peas- 
ant who  killed  his  ass  for  having  drunk  up  the  moon  in  a  pail 
of  water,  ut  luna  redeat  The  moon  was  still  shining  in  the 
heavens.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  kill  a  zealous  disciple  of  the 
negative  philosophy,  ut  Deus  redeat. 
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Article  IX.— SKETCH  OF  THE   LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR 
WILLIAM  A.  LARNED. 

It  haa  pleaaed  God,  within  a  few  weeks,  by  a  sudden  call,  to 
summon  from  earthly  duties  and  enjoyments  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors in  Tale  College,  who,  from  the  time  when  this  Quarterly 
was  first  started  in  1843,  was  one  of  a  committee  to  superintend 
its  interests ;  who  has  often  contributed  to  its  pages,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  its  editor.  We  propose,  in  a  few  pages  of  the 
present  number  of  the  New  Engljlndeb,  to  pay  a  brief  and  de- 
served tribute  to  the  memory  of  Pbofessoe  William  Augustus 
Labned,  our  associate  and  valued  friend. 

He  was  born  June  23,  1806,  in  Thompson,  Connecticut, 
where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  four  generations  before  him, 
having  emigrated  from  Massachusetts  about  the  year  1715. 
The  first  of  the  family  in  this  country  came  over  in  the  Colony 
led  by  John  Winthrop,  in  1630,  and  settled  in  Charlestown, 
where  his  name  heads  the  list  of  those  who  were  received  into 
the  church.  Subsequently,  in  1642,  he  settled  in  Woburn,  and 
from  him,  through  his  son  Isaac,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and  his  grandsons,  Isaac  and 
Benoni,  respectively  of  Framingham  and  Sherburne,  in  the 
same  commonwealth,  all  of  the  name  of  Learned  or  Lamed  in 
this  country  have  descended.  The  head  of  the  Connecticut 
branch,  Deacon  William  Larned,  a  son  of  the  second  Isaac, 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  and  first  inhabitants  of 
Thompson,  then  a  parish  of  Killingly,  where  he  settled  about 
1708.  His  grandson,  General  Samuel  Larned,  a  very  active 
and  useful  citizen,  after  serving  through  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Connecticut  regiments,  repeat- 
edly represented  his  town  in  the  State  Legislature,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  1788,  bore  a  part  in  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Federal  Constitution.  His  son  George,  the  father 
of  Professor  Larned,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  of  the 
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year  1792,  and  by  profession  a  lawyer,  resided  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  died  in  1858. 

William  Augustus  Larned  entered  Tale  College  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sophomore  year  in  1823,  and  was  graduated 
with  honor  in  1826.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in 
teaching  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  In  1828  he  accepted 
an  appointment  to  the  office  of  tutor  in  Yale  College,  which  he 
resigned  in  1831.  Near  the  end  of  his  connection  with  the 
College  as  tutor,  and  during  the  great  revival  of  1831,  his  at- 
tention was  first  called,  in  an  effectual  way,  to  his  spiritual  in- 
terests. When  he  came  to  College  he  was,  although  trained 
religiously  at  home  by  his  stepmother,  a  thoughtless  boy,  and 
as  his  mind  grew,  he  began  to  think  that  many  of  the  pretences 
to  religion  were  delusions,  until  by  and  by  he  fell  into  doubts 
concerning  Christianity  itself.  Yet,  as  he  has  mentioned  to  his 
friends,  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Fitch  in  the  College  Chapel  did 
him  great  good :  such  powerful  defenses  and  logical  exhibitions 
of  the  gospel,  as  were  made  by  that  eminent  preacher,  were  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  mind  as  logical  and  honest  as 
Larned's.  But  no  thorough  alteration  in  his  life  and  character 
occurred  until  that  great  revival,  which  pervaded  most  parts  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  bore  abundant  and  hopeful  fruits  in 
the  College.  Here,  while  his  fellow-tutors,  Pettingell,  a  young 
man  of  the  rarest  promise,  and  Bushnell,  now  an  illustrious 
name,  were  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Larned  also  gave  to  this  great  subject  of  personal  religion  his 
earnest  and  serious  attention.  The  result  was  that,  without 
that  intense  feeling  which  some  manifest,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  in  a  solemn  covenant  engaged  to  be  a 
follower  of  Christ. 

Of  that  revival  he  thus  spoke  the  year  afterward,  in  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Pettingell,  which  was  published  in 
the  Christian  Spectator :  "  The  certainty  that  the  spirit  of  God 
was  striving  in  the  hearts  of  many  around  them  filled  the  most 
insensible  with  awe.  The  order  and  stillness  which  prevailed, 
rendered  the  whole  place  sacred.  It  was  such  order  as  men 
observe  who  are  engaged  in  sober  realities.  It  was  the  silence 
of  those  who  are  deciding  upon  interests  as  enduring  as 
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eternity.  With  what  feelings  did  the  frequent  sound  of  the 
bell,  inviting  to  the  place  of  worship,  fill  the  mind !  With 
what  thrilling  interest  was  it  heard  that  this  and  that  friend  or 
companion  were  rejoicing  with  a  joy  they  had  never  known 
before!" 

The  new  views  of  life  and  new  religious  impressions  pro- 
duced at  this  time  led  him  to  inquire  what  work  God  had  for 
him,  and  whether  his  Divine  Master  was  not  calling  him  to 
preach  the  gospel.  He  had  chosen  the  bar  for  his  profession ; 
had,  during  his  leisure  hours  in  North  Carolina  and  afterwards, 
made  some  considerable  advances  in  the  necessary  reading ;  and 
seemed  to  himself,  both  then  and  since,  to  have  an  especial 
aptitude  for  that  profession.  But  now,  under  a  conviction  of 
duty  and  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  friends,  especially  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  he  consecrated  himseif  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  began  the  study  of  theology.  The  feelings  which  he  en- 
tertained, in  thus  changing  his  career,  may  be  learned  from 
what  he  writes,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  of  his  friend 
Pettingell,  who  had  in  the  same  way  altered  his  plan,  and 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  theological  studies,  into  which  he 
entered  with  all  his  ardor,  and  with  great  intellectual  power, 
had  been  cut  down  by  an  untimely  death.  "  Although  human 
laws,"  thus  he  writes,  "  may  be  sufficiently  wide  in  their  rela- 
tions to  demand  the  highest  intellectual  efforts,  and  sufficient- 
ly important  in  their  effects  on  the  interests  of  man  to  be 
worthy  of  talents  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  yet  the  di- 
vine system  of  moral  government,  comprehending  the  myste- 
ries of  redemption,  is  infinitely  more  glorious ;  and  may  employ 
forever,  with  constantly  increasing  delight,  the  powers  of  the 
most  exalted  being  in  the  universe."  He  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  scientific  basis  of  theology,  and  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  mankind,  in  so  clear  and  instructive  a  way,  as  to 
show  that  already — for  he  was  a  theological  student  when  he 
wrote  this — he  had  explored  the  profession  of  his  new  choice, 
its  science  and  its  practice,  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. 

From  the  Seminary  at  Yale  College  he  was  called  to  the 
care  of  the  church  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  where  he  was  ordained 
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in  the  spring  of  1834.*  During  his  short  career  as  a  pastor  in 
this  parish — from  May,  1834,  until  October,  1835 — he  performed 
his  work  to  the  profit  and  acceptance  of  those  who  heard  him. 
But  his  health,  which  was  not  good  when  he  was  settled,  broke 
down  under  his  labors,  and  he  was  led  to  leave  the  people  who 
loved  and  honored  him,  and  to  listen  to  proposals  from  Dr. 
Beman  of  Troy,  and  Mr.  Kirk,  then  of  Albany,  to  unite  with 
them  in  a  theological  institution,  at  the  former  place,  which 
they  had  set  up  and  were  carrying  on.  Here  he  spent  the 
next  three  years  and  a  little  more,  chiefly  in  teaching  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  in  preaching,  as 
an  assistant  to  Dr.  Beman,  on  Sunday  afternoons.  But 
here  again  his  health  languished,  and  the  Seminary  itself,  de- 
pressed by  the  commercial  disasters  of  1837,  was  crippled  in  its 
resources.  He  therefore,  early  in  1839,  sought  a  temporary  re- 
tirement from  his  labors,  and  chose  New  Haven  for  his  refuge, 
where,  during  some  months,  he  gave  himself  up  to  study — 
particularly  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1839,  when  the  chair  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  was  made  vacant  by  the  trans- 
fer of  Prof.  Goodrich  to  the  Theological  Department,  that  Mr. 
Larned  was  elected  his  successor  by  the  Corporation  of  Yale 
College.  The  two  men  were  in  many  respects  very  unlike  one 
another.  Prof.  Goodrich  was  bold,  fervent,  ardent,  possessed 
by  nature  of  more  than  common  rhetorical  power,  able  to  make 
the  most  of  his  cause,  and  to  give  it  the  most  persuasive  form. 
Prof.  Larned  was  timid  and  hesitating,  when  the  matter  in 
hand  was  to  carry  out  plans  which  he  had  himself  devised,  and 
for  which  he  was  responsible.  Although  endowed  with  a  cer- 
tain genial  ardor,  he  did  not  have  in  his  composition  that  won- 
derful energy,  for  which  his  predecessor  was  so  remarkable. 
And  although  on  a  par  with  him  in  taste,  and  susceptibility  to 
the  beauties  and  proprieties  of  style,  he  had  less  power  to 
recommend  to  others,  and  impress  upon  them  the  convictions 
which  he  entertained  himself.     The  brilliant  and  earnest  rhet- 


*  The  call  was  given  early  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  but  Mr.  Larned  stipulated 
that  he  should  not  be  settled  until  May,  1834. 
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oric  of  Prof.  Goodrich  subjected  a  man  so  quiet  and  simple  and 
unpretending  as  his  successor  to  unfavorable,  and  we  may  say 
to  unjust  comparisons;  while  his  inexperience  and  timidity 
kept  him  from  venturing  into  new  paths  of  instruction.  He 
deviated,  therefore,  but  little  from  the  plan  of  rhetorical  teach- 
ing which  his  predecessor  had  introduced  and  adopted.  The 
same  rhetorical  studies  with  the  Senior  Glass,  a  similar  super- 
intendence of  the  compositions  and  speaking,  an  equal  or  great- 
er carefulness  in  preparing  the  students  for  the  Junior  Exliibi- 
tion,  and  for  Commencement, — these,  with  lectures  on  the  old 
English  literature  and  language,  occasionally  delivered,  formed 
the  staple  of  his  instructions.  During  the  twenty-two  years 
of  his  professorship,  he  was  diligent  and  zealous  in  extending 
his  knowledge  through  various  fields  connected  with  his  de- 
partment. To  some  extent  he  studied  old  English  and  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  grammatical  principles  of  the  German  philologist 
Bekker  he  thoroughly  mastered,  and  wrote  a  little  work  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  which  they  were  applied.  All 
new  researches  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  at  least  those  which 
were  made  by  philosophers  of  the  English-speaking  race,  were 
examined  by  him,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  branch  of  study 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  most  fondness.  lie  occupied 
himself  in  the  later  years  of  his  office  with  the  study  of  Greek 
and  of  Greek  history,  to  which  his  text-book  for  the  Seniors — 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown — attracted  him. 
Here  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  study  was  a  work  containing  notes 
on  the  oration  of  the  great  Athenian  on  the  Crown,  partly  of 
a  philological,  and  in  a  greater  degree  of  a  rhetorical  character, 
preceded  by  a  historical  sketch  of  the  contemporaneous  history. 
This  valuable  book,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much  pains, 
and  which,  we  believe,  he  was  working  over  and  improving 
when  death  terminated  his  labors,  passed  through  two  small 
editions,  printed  for  the  use  of  the  students,  but  was  never 
thrown  into  the  general  market, — his  modesty  preventing  him 
from  sending  it  out  into  the  world  until  it  should  more  nearly 
reach  that  standard  which  he  had  in  his  own  mind.*     Other 

*  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1855 ;  the  second,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  1858. 
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essays  from  his  pen  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  numbers  of 
this  Quarterly,— chiefly  criticisms  in  the  departments  of  belles- 
lettres,  logic,  and  politics.  "We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  these 
contributions,  amounting  in  all  to  the  number  of  twenty-nine. 

Vol.        I,  No.     I,  page    85,  Dorr's  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island. 
"  "    "     II,     "     285,  Review  of  "  A  Residence  among  the  Nestorian 

Christians  of  Persia,0  by  Rev.  Justin  Perkins. 
105,  Henry  Clay  as  an  Orator. 
453,  Annexation  of  Texas. 
589,  Shall  we  Vote  to  Perpetuate  Slavery? 
457,  Review  of  the  Treatises  of  Whately,  Mill,  and  Tap- 
pan,  on  Logic. 
196,  Review  of  the  Discourses  at  Cambridge  and  New 
Haven,  at  the  Inaugurations  of  President  Ever- 
ett and  President  Woolsey. 
153,  The  English  Reviews  and  the  French  Revolution. 
810,  Sanitary  Surveys. 

829,  The  Slave  Compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
448,  Review  of  the  "  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
pedition to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea," 
by  Lieut.  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  N. 
237,  Review  of  "First  Impressions  of  England/'  by 

Hugh  Miller. 
198,  Review  of  "The  Bards  of  the  Bible, "  by  George 
Giffillan. 
"     "      "      "     261,  Review  of  the  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Poetical  Works 

of  Thomas  Campbell" 
«      »       «      «     290,  Plank  Roads. 

"      "     IV,     "     544,  Review  of  "  The  Age  of  Gospel  Light ;  or  The  Im- 
mortality of  Man  only  through  Christ,"  by  Z. 
Campbell. 
X,    "       I,    "      90,  Review  of  "The    Golden   Legend,"  by  H.    W. 

Longfellow. 
••     "       "      "     147,  Review  of  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Judge  Story." 
"     "    IV,     "     526,  Review  of  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr." 
XII,    "        I,     "     151,  Review  of  "Scotia's  Bards/1 
"       "    III,     "     862,  Review  of  "  Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon," by  Lients.  Wm.  Lewis  Herndon  and  Lard- 
ner  Gibbon,  U.  S.  N. 
"       "      "       "     424,  Review  of  '•  Russia  as  it  is/1  by  Count  A.  De 
Gurowski. 
XIH,    "       I,     "        1,  Review  of  "  Sandwich  Island  Notes/' 
"       "       •«     "     145,  Review  of  "The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 

Jay. 
XV,    "    III,     "     478,  Negro  Citizenship.    A  Review  of  the  Decision  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Case  of  Dred  Scott 
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^  w   XVII,  5o.     I,  page  270,  Review  of  the  ••  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  by 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

*  XYTII.    M      I»     "     167,  Review  of  "Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic," 

by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

*  ••        •'  III,     "     651,  Constitutional  History  of  Athenian  Democracy. 
XIX,    "      I,     "     214,  Notice  of  "The  Histoiy  of  Herodotus/' edited  by 

George  Rawlinson. 

In  the  years  1854  and  1855  he  also  sustained  the  office  of 
editor  of  the  New  Englander. 

Amid  such  duties,  and  with  such  self-imposed  labors,  the 
rears  of  his  professorship  passed  happily  and  usefully  away, 
not  without  ill-health  at  first,  but  cheered  ere  long  and  bright- 
ened by  domestic  love.  The  noiseless  flow  of  duties,  perform- 
ed in  unpretending  simplicity,  had  a  sudden  end.  It  was  as  if 
a  clear,  gentle  stream,  that  filled  its  banks,  should  all  at  once 
pour  over  an  immense  rock,  and  lose  itself  in  some  great  lake 
or  river.  The  circumstances  of  his  last  walk  on  which  he  met 
his  death,  as  discovered  since  that  event,  are  full  of  a  peculiar 
and  precious  interest.  He  was  uncommonly  systematic  in  his 
exercise,  and  had  set  out  from  home  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  of  February  last  for  this  purpose,  taking  the  direction 
towards  the  house  of  a  friend  a  little  out  of  town.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  family  the  house  was  under  the  charge  of  a  poor 
woman,  in  whose  welfare  and  that  of  her  children  he  had  long 
taken  an  interest.  Here  he  staid  about  half  an  hour,  spending 
the  time  chiefly  in  hearing  the  Sunday  School  lessons  which 
their  teacher  had  set  them.  While  here  he  complained  of  a 
pain  in  the  head,  remarking  that  he  had  it  when  he  left  home, 
and  that  it  was  no  better  for  the  walk.  This  headache  was 
the  precursor  of  an  attack  upon  the  brain,  which  caused  him, 
while  returning  home,  to  fall  to  the  ground  on  the  track  of  the 
railroad,  a  little  above  Prospect  street,  which  took  away  his 
consciousness  and  power  of  utterance  almost  immediately,  and 
closed  his  life  about  6  o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon. 

We  must  endeavor  now  to  take  a  brief,  impartial  survey  of 
the  character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  of  our  beloved 
and  honored  friend.  The  leading  quality  of  his  mind  undoubt- 
edly was  logical  and  philosophical  power, — the  power  of  ex- 
ploring the  laws  of  the  human  mind  as  disclosed  by  conscious- 
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ness,  of  seizing  on  principles,  of  exhibiting  them  in  a  clear 
statement,  and  of  bringing  them  into  an  orderly  method.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  in 
all  its  departments  should  have  especial  attractions  for  him, 
and  that  he  should  examine  and  pass  judgment  on  the  new 
views  in  this  science.  So  also  that  part  of  rhetoric,  which  has 
relation  to  the  laws  of  thought  and  to  language  as  their  ex- 
ponent, was  the  portion  of  the  art  in  which  he  most  excelled. 
He  had  a  sound  judgment  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  argu- 
ments, the  arrangement  of  topics,  the  fitness  of  style  to  express 
the  desired  thought.  On  the  other  hand  his  aesthetic  power, 
although  natively  good  and  greatly  cultivated  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  did  not  attain  to  the  same  degree  of  strength  and 
finish  with  his  logical  faculty.  Yet  he  was  alive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  art,  and  literature.  He  had  a  severe,  simple, 
honest  taste,  which  rejected  all  false  ornament,  which  was  not 
afraid  of  simple  idiomatic  forms  of  speech,  although  they  might 
be  homely,  which  took  into  account  the  relations  of  style  to  the 
character ,  of  the  writer,  dealing  tenderly  with  whatever  was 
native  and  heartfelt,  and  showing  little  mercy  to  affectation 
and  imitation.  He  hated  that  vicious  rhetoric,  which  aims  at 
display,  which  is  fond  of  redundant  words,  instead  of  control- 
ling and  ever  pruning  off  whatever  has  no  near  connection  with 
the  argument  and  the  progress  of  thought.  Hence  his  taste 
was  of  great  use  to  the  College,  for  it  had  truth  and  honesty 
for  its  foundation.  As  a  writer  he  was  characterized  by  a 
straight-forward,  simple,  but  somewhat  philosophical,  style. 
He  composed,  we  believe,  not  with  that  ready  flow  of  expression 
which  is  given  to  some  minds,  but  with  a  degree  of  effort. 

As  the  judgments  of  Prof.  Larned  in  matters  of  taste  and  of 
style  must  be  regarded  to  be  of  primary  importance,  when  we 
think  of  his  fitness  for  the  department  of  instruction  in  which 
he  spent  no  small  part  of  his  life ;  and  as  his  native  self-distrust 
and  honest  plainness  may  have  prevented  others  who  knew 
Trim  less  from  doing  full  justice  to  him  in  this  respect,  we  feel 
called  upon  to  devote  a  page  or  two  of  our  Journal  to  some 
extracts  from  his  writings,  serving  to  show  his  stand-point  as  a 
critic.     And  yet  the  extracts  will  necessarily  be  so  few  that  we 
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fear  that  we  ourselves  shall  not  be  able  to  treat  the  subject  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  a  short  series  of  lectures  on  ^Esthetics  he  divides  the  gen- 
eral subject  "  into  the  three, — the  feelings,  the  objects  which 
produce  them,  and  the  powers  of  mind  chiefly  concerned  in 
them."    In  regard  to  the  feelings  he  maintains  that 

"  They  cannot  be  derived  from  the  objects  producing  them,  both  because  the 
objects  are  innumerable,  and  because  there  is  no  one  common  quality  of  objects 
which  causes  the  feelings.  They  can,  however,  be  distinguished  to  some  extent 
from  a  consideration  of  what  they  themselves  are.  These  characteristics  are 
two ;  first,  refinement,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  they  are  directly  eaught  as  an 
ultimate  and  satisfactory  end.  A  distinction  made  clear  and  decisive,  between 
the  feelings  and  the  objects,  will  relieve  the  subject  of  a  confusion  which  exists  in 
some  writers — a  confusion  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  expression, '  The  Sub- 
lime and  the  Beautiful/  is  used  in  two  senses — the  feeling  and  the  object— which 
are  often  interchanged ;  and  from  defining  the  feelings  on  two  different  principles 
at  the  same  time,  from  some  common  property  of  the  objects  which  does  not  exist, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  feelings.  With  regard  to  the  objects  we  may  divide 
them  in  the  first  place  into  the  direct  and  associated  objects.  We  mean  by  the 
first  all  material  objects,  and  by  the  second  such  human  actions  as,  being  associa- 
ted with  material  objects,  highten  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  them.  We 
divide  the  class  of  material  objects  into  two,— objects  of  nature  and  objects  of  art 
Or  adopting  a  different  order  we  have 

"  1.  Material  objects  in  nature  which  directly  and  immediately  produce  the 
emotions  of  taste ; 

"  2.  Material  objects  in  art  which  produce  them  in  the  same  way ; 

"  3.  Moral  feelings  associated  with  objects  of  both  these  classes,  and  thus  me- 
diately produce  [such  emotions."] 

In  a  lecture  on  the  Imagination,  he  is  naturally  led  to  ask 
what  the  agency  of  the  mind  is,  in  works  displaying  imagina- 
tive power.  The  following  are  some  of  his  remarks  in  answer 
to  that  question. 

"  The  maxim  of  the  schools  '  nlhU  est  in  intellects  quod  non  prius  erat  in 
sensu/  as  corrected  by  the  felicitous  addition  of  Leibnitz, '  praeter  ipsum  intel- 
lectum,'  states  with  accuracy  and  precision,  the  true  doctrine.  But  this  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  leaves  on  our  hands  the  unsettled  question,  what  can  the 
mind,  thus  awakened  to  activity,  do  ?  Can  it  do  no  more  than  merely  sort  out 
the  sensations,  and  arrange  them,  according  to  difference  and  resemblance,  into 
classes, — like  heaping  up  pebbles  on  the  beach  according  to  the  size  ?  Is  this 
the  limit  of  its  function  ?  Or  can  it,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  God  hat 
given  it,  assert  truths  as  to  its  own  nature  and  the  relation  it  sustains  to  other 
spiritual  beings  ?  Is  the  idea  of  harmony  derived  from  the  arrangements  which 
we  see  in  the  material  world,  or  is  it  recognized  in  them  because  they  are  in 
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conformity  with  our  spiritual  nature  ?  Or  more  generally,  are  sensations  only 
the  conditions  of  the  mind's  activity  ?  Are  they  not  also  the  occasions  on  .which 
the  mind  knows  from  itself  spiritual  truths,  or  truths  beyond  sense  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  make  broad  and  decided  the  distinction,  not  only  between  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  but  also  the  ideas  brought  out  and  affirmed  as  the  necessary 
result  of  that  activity,  and  the  sensations  which  first  awaken  its  powers,  and 
which,  in  relation  to  some  ideas,  have  in  so  doing  performed  their  whole  office. 
It  is  only  with  respect  to  the  generalizations  relating  to  the  material  universe, 
that  besides  exciting  the  faculty  to  action,  they  furnish  the  materials  upon  which 
it  acts. 

"  Now  the  mind,  in  perceiving  objects  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  nature,  not 
only  enjoys  the  correspondent  feelings,  but  is  awakened  to  active  thought,  and 
thus  recognizes  as  its  own  certain  ideas  of  order,  harmony  and  the  like,  which  are 
realized  in  the  material  universe.  These  ideas,  thus  realized,  are  the  laws,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  material  world,  as  adapted  to  produce  the  emotions  of  the 
Beautiful,  is  constituted.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  supposition  that, 
before  creating,  the  ideas,  according  to  which  everything  was  to  be  made,  were 
in  the  divine  mind,  then  we  might  say  that  in  the  creation  itself  these  ideas  were 
realized.  If  we  may  make  the  further  supposition,  that  the  human  mind  is  so 
far  forth  the  image  of  the  divine,  that  it  can  form  of  itself,  when  the  proper  oc- 
casions are  presented,  ideas  which  shall  in  kind  be  a  copy  of  those  in  the  mind  of 
its  great  original,  then  we  may  say,  that  in  perceiving  well-ordered,  harmonious 
and  symmetrical  things  in  nature,  it  recognizes  the  ideas  of  order,  harmony,  and 
symmetry  in  itself." 

The  ideas,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"  Are  certain  limits  and  forms  within  which  the  creation  takes  place,  but  they 
neither  furnish  the  materials,  nor  do  they  combine  them  into  a  living  whole. 
Mr.  Burke  and  others  are  certainly  right,  in  denying  that  Beauty  consists  in 
ideas  of  this  kind,  but  seem,  to  me  at  least,  to  have  failed,  in  stating  the  exact 
relation  which  they  sustain  to  the  Beautiful.  It  does  not  follow,  because  they 
are  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  emotions,  that  they  may  not  be  conditions,  with- 
out which  the  feelings  would  not  exist,  or  at  least  exist  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  The  power  which,  in  works  of  art  creates  objects  of  beauty,  according  to 
these  ideas,  and  which,  in  a  lower  degree  of  its  energy,  is  essential  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  is  thus  created,  whether  in  Art  or  in  Nature,  is  the  Im- 
agination." 

From  a  lecture  on  Art  we  extract  a  single  passage,  regret- 
ting that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  larger  specimens. 

After  speaking  of  the  abundant  provisions  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  the  material  universe, 
he  adds, 

"But  there  are  some  in  whom  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  too  strong  to  be 
contented  even  with  this  abundance.    It  becomes  an  irresistible  impulse  to  em- 
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body  itself  in  forms  of  human  creation.  It  is  genius.  It  is  not  satisfied  to  con- 
template ;  it  would  also  create.  It  is  a  craving  want,  which  is  ever  uneasy  until 
gratified.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Beautiful,  therefore,  too  strong  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  objects  of  nature,  which  gives  rise  to  the  actual  creations  of  the 
fine  arts. 

"  But  this  same  feeling  exerts  a  wide-extended,  though  subordinate  influence 
oyer  the  whole  domain  of  the  useful  arts.  For  whatever  in  any  of  these  produc- 
tions, being  beyond  some  useful  object,  is  intended  to  please,  must  be  attributed 
to  this  feeling.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  thing  made  for  the  most  useful  purpose, 
even  the  most  ordinary,  which  is  not  somewhat  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  utility  had  been  the  sole  object.  The  common  utensils  of  the  house, 
the  farm,  and  the  shop  furnish  examples  of  this  influence.  Such  is  the  skillful- 
ness  of  nature  that  she  can  unite  in  perfect  harmony  the  useful  and  the  beautiful ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  an  intimation  to  man,  as  far  as  possible,  to  attempt  the 
same. 

"  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  almost  coexten- 
sive with  the  field  of  art,  and,  in  relation  to  the  fine  arts,  is  the  controlling 
principle. 

"  I  am  now  prepared  to  give  a  more  precise  account  of  art  in  this  branch  of  it 
Art,  viewed  at  a  power,  is  that  capacity,  or  natural  or  acquired  aptitude  of  the 
soul,  by  which  the  inner  spiritual  feeling  of  the  beautiful  becomes  sensible  in 
material  forms.  Art,  viewed  at  an  object,  includes  those  objects  of  sense  created 
by  man,  which  represent  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful  In  the  one  you  go  from  the 
feeling  to  that  which  is  expressive  of  it ;  in  the  other  from  that  which  is  ex- 
presed  to  the  feeling.  We  may  notice  three  things  involved  in  this  definition,  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  the  material  form  which  expresses  it,  and  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  such  creation." 

Another  lecture  from  the  same  series  discusses  and  criticizes 
the  more  important  essays,  which  have  appeared  in  our  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  of  Taste.  Most  of  them,  he  remarks,  are 
founded  on  the  "  doctrines  of  the  English  school  of  philosophy, 
which,  in  tracing  all  ideas  to  sense,  as  the  occasion  on  which 
the  mind  first  consciously  recognizes  them  as  its  own  produc- 
tion, too  often  confounds  the  idea  with  the  sensation,  and,  by 
employing  its  ingenuity  to  fix  the  time  of  their  birth  in  the 
soul,  has  turned  away  the  attention  from  their  full  develop- 
ment as  spiritual  truths."  He  proceeds  to  discuss  what  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  by  Addison,  Hutcheson,  Burke, 
Lord  Kaimes,  Alison,  and  Price.  "We  give  a  single  extract 
from  his  critique  on  the  speculations  of  Addison,  which  are 
contained  in  the  Spectator. 

"  There  is  one  other  opinion  on  which  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks :  it  is  this : 
*  There  is  not  perhaps  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter 
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than  in  another,  because  we  might  have  been  bo  made,  that  whatsoever  now  ap- 
pears loathsome  to  us  might  have  shown  itself  agreeable ;  but  we  find  by  experi- 
ence that  there  are  several  modifications  of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any 
previous  consideration,  pronounces,  at  first  sight,  beautiful  or  deformed/  This 
opinion  has  often  been  reiterated ;  but— even  were  it  true — it  would  be  a  most 
barren  truth,  lending  to  nothing  useful  or  practical.  We  may  indulge  to  any  ex- 
tent we  please  in  conjectures  of  what  might  have  been  the  state  of  things  if  we 
had  been  created  differently,  but  it  is  idle  reverie. 

"  Besides,  in  this  particular  case,  are  we  not  to  suppose  that  in  reference  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  mind,  and  the  objects  out  of  it,  to  the  production  of  these  re- 
fined feelings,  the  human  mind  is  tho  image  of  its  Creator,  and  that  material 
things  were  created  according  to  the  Ideas  in  the  Divine  mind  ?  If  it  be  so,  that 
the  objects  which  produce  the  emotions  of  taste  were  formed  according  to  those 
laws  of  order,  symmetry,  harmony,  and  the  like,  in  obedience  to  which  the  human 
imagination  acts  then  there  is  a  real  beauty  in  the  material  world ;  that  is,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  beauty  can  bo  predicated  of  matter  at  all,  as  the  occasion  of 
the  existence  of  the  feeling  in  mind.  This  opinion  is  in  fact  a  parcel  of  that  phi- 
losophy which  places  not  merely  the  occasion  but  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge 
in  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  and  which  makes  its  own  peculiar  office  to  be  the 
poor  task  of  assorting  out  and  heaping  up,  in  different  piles,  the  facts  of  our  ex- 
perience, like  collecting  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  and  throwing  them  into  heaps 
according  to  size. 

"  But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  Addison 
threw  aside  his  philosophy,  and  wrote  as  a  poet,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
very  little  has  been  added  by  subsequent  writers  but  errors/' 

On  Burke's  view  that  objects  which  produce  the  feeling  of 
the  sublime  are  such  because  they  excite  a  sense  of  danger,  and 
those  which  awaken  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  are  such  be- 
cause they  excite  a  feeling  of  love, — which  includes  "  all  such 
qualities  in  tilings  as  induce  in  us  a  sense  of  affection  and  ten- 
derness, or  some  other  passion  the  most  nearly  resembling 
these," — he  thus  remarks : 

"  As  Mr.  Burke  had  made  the  feelings  connected  with  the  sublime  '  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  painful  feelings/  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  objection,  that 
the  feelings  produced  within  us  by  sublime  objects  are  delightful  ones.  Hence  he 
would  not  make  them  positively  painful,  but  delightful  from  the  removal  of  the 
pain.  But  is  this  the  state  of  mind  in  contemplating  sublime  objects  ?  Are  we 
first  in  a  state  of  pain  from  supposing  that  there  is  real  danger,  and  is  this  feeling 
gradually  changed  into  one  of  delight,  as  we  see  there  is  nothing  to  fear  ?  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  literally  childish, — it  is  like  children  playing  or  making  believe, 
and  then  delighting  in  their  own  voluntary  illusion.  But  yet  if  his  distinction  is 
to  be  of  any  avail,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition. 

"  With  respect  to  the  actual  feelings  of  the  sublime,  they  are  doubtless  those  of 
astonishment,  terror,  etc.,  as  he  describes,  but  we  are  as  certain  they  often  leave 
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the  soul  with  large  and  ennobling  feelings,  without  any  mingling  of  terror  or 
thought  of  danger. 

"  With  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the  Beautiful,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine 
is  both  false  and  defective.  It  is  defective,  because  it  makes  no  adequate  provision 
for  the  objects  of  beauty  in  nature,  which  surely  produce  no  feelings  of  love 
within  us.  It  is  false  because  love  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  Beautiful.  Love  in- 
deed is  said  to  be  often  at  first  sight :  so  is  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  always. 
But  we  should  not  confound  contemporaneity  with  identity.  I  say  confidently 
this  is  false,  because  it  contradicts  the  common  opinions  of  mankind,  upon  a  point 
where  the  general  decision  cannot  be  wrong." 

These  extracts  from  lectures  which  he  had  not,  we  believe, 
corrected,  and  with  which  he  was  not  himself  satisfied,  will 
show  the  leaning  of  Professor  Larned's  mind  toward  the  phi- 
losophy of  taste ;  they  will  show  also  that  in  his  philosophy  he 
was  warm  and  genial.  One  or  two  brief  extracts  from  his 
Notes  upon  the  Oration  on  the  Crown,  will  characterize  his 
judgments  concerning  style  and  oratory.  We  make  these  ex- 
tracts the  more  readily  because  this  work,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  never  properly  before  the  public. 

"  The  use  of  synonymous  words.  Schaefer,  in  various  notes,  finds  fault  with 
Demosthenes  for  using  words  which  are  synonymous,  or,  if  not,  which  express  no 
important  distinction.  But  there  are  many  states  of  mind,  as  in  hate,  contempt, 
and  passion  generally,  where  repetition  is  natural,  and  in  common  usage  no 
speaker  is  limited  to  the  fewest  possible  words  which  will  express  the  thought. 
The  use  of  a  style  more  or  less  pleonastic  is  common  with  writers  and  speakers 
in  every  language.  Cicero  is  far  more  open  to  censure  in  this  respect  than  De- 
mosthenes. We  meet  with  it  also  in  the  best  English  orators,  though  with  this 
difference,  that  substantives  are  more  frequently  thus  used  than  verbs.  Indeed 
Brougham  and  Kennedy  generally  translate  the  couplets  of  Greek  verbs  by  coup- 
lets of  corresponding  substantives,  and  the  English  reader  will  hardly  be  conscious 
of  the  pleonasm." — pp.  166,  16V. 

In  his  critique  on  the  description  which  Demosthenes  gives 
of  the  alarm  at  Athens  when  the  news  came  that  Philip  had 
seized  Elatea, — which  he  regards  as  excelling  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  oratory, — the  third  of  three  excellencies 
which  he  specified  is, 

"  The  negative  merit  that  the  description  nowhere  passes  beyond  the  bounds 
of  oratory  into  the  province  of  poetry.  Although  the  whole  is  as  beautiful  as  any 
poetry  can  be,  still  there  is  not  a  sentence,  not  a  word,  which  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a  beautiful  picture ;  nothing  to  divert 
the  mind  from  the  scene  itself ;  thus,  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  feelings  which 
would  naturally  arise  on  such  an  occasion.    The  words  of  the  orator  produce  their 
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effect  without  drawing  any  attention  to  themselves.  And  it  is  a  sure  test  of  the 
highest  oratory,  that  it  is  never  consciously  known  to  be  such  at  the  moment  of 
its  greatest  triumphs." 

From  his  remarks  on  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  contain- 
ing the  oath  by  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  etc.,  we  select 
the  following  : 

"  The  oath  was  an  act  of  religions  appeal,  for  which  there  was  a  sufficient 
ground  in  the  belief  and  feelings  of  the  audience.  They  believed  in  deified  heroes 
by  whom  it  was  proper  to  swear, — but  now,  this  belief  having  vanished,  the 
whole  tribe  of  oaths  '  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,' '  by  the  spirit  of  the  country,' 
and  the  like,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  flourish,— an  idle  mockery. 

"  We  must  also  notice  that  in  the  appeal  to  the  feelings,  Demosthenes  did  not 
forget  his  argument ;  in  the  very  hight  of  his  passion  he  remembered  the  dis- 
tinction upon  which  he  rested  his  defense  of  the  Theban  Alliance,  that  statesmen 
should  be  judged  by  their  aims,  and  not  by  the  result  of  their  measures, — '  all  of 
whom  alike,  Aeschines,  the  State  buried,  thinking  them  worthy  of  the  same 
honor,  not  those  alone  of  them  who  were  successful,  nor  those  only  who  con- 
quered.' Demosthenes  did  not  utter  this  oath  to  strike  the  hearers  with  admira- 
tion of  himself  as  a  great  orator ;  he  did  not  look  beyond  the  audience  before  him 
to  future  fame ;  he  spoke  for  a  present  effect  upon  his  cause,  and  expressed  his 
argument  in  the  impassioned  language  of  an  oath,  because  he  could  thereby  give 
the  greater  weight  to  that  argument.  False  rhetoric, — speaking  to  please,  not  to 
convince,  to  gain  admiration,  not  to  win, — which  is  the  prominent  fault  of  modern 
oratory,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Demosthenes. 

"  The  oath  is  the  climax  of  the  oration.  The  author  does,  indeed,  continue  from ' 
this  point  onward  in  a  very  high  strain  of  oratory,  but  nowhere  attains  to  the 
sublimity  of  this  passage,  and  in  this  we  notice  a  distinction  between  Grecian  and 
modern  oratory.  The  modern  orator  aims  to  end  with  a  climax,  reserving  for  the 
conclusion  the  most  powerful  of  his  arguments  or  appeals ;  the  Greek  orator  rises 
to  the  climax  during  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  then  descends  from  it,  ending 
with  composure  and  decorum." 

Passing  on  now  to  examine  Professor  Larned's  traits  of 
character,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  happily  blended,  so  as 
to  fit  him  for  all  the  kindly  interchanges  of  companionship, 
friendship,  and  love.  Even  without  religious  principle  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  very  amiable  man,  a  good  neigh- 
bor and  reliable  friend,  an  ornament  and  joy  of  the  domestic 
circle.  On  this  native  stock  was  the  more  easily  engrafted  a 
mild  and  humane  way  of  judging  concerning  others.  If  his 
sense  of  justice  or  indignation  led  him  to  hold  any  in  disesteem? 
he  was  guarded  in  expressing  it,  mild  in  condemning,  and  far 
from  dwelling  on  or  bringing  forward  the  faults  of  others.     He 
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had  very  little  bitterness  of  feeling  or  animosity.  He  was  a 
friend  whose  services  were  not  confined  to  manner  and  form, 
but  he  was  ready  to  show  kindness  and  afford  assistance 
to  others  in  numberless  ways,  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
In  the  general  intercourse  of  the  world  he  was  social,  lively, 
and  interested  in  others.  To  his  colleagues  in  the  College 
Faculty  he  ever  manifested  a  confiding  and  fraternal  spirit. 
In  the  nearest  relations  of  life  he  was  all  that  affection  could 
claim  or  desire. 

He  had  also,  as  has  already  appeared,  those  valuable  quali- 
ties which  make  up  honesty  of  character.  He  was  true  and 
sincere  in  statements  and  professions,  not  given  to  exaggera- 
tion, but  feeling  more  than  his  words  imported,  and  to  a  degree 
undemonstrative.  He  was  simple  and  unpretending  in  all  his 
habits,  tastes,  and  judgments.  He  was  unaspiring,  contented, 
and  humble.  He  was  true-hearted  and  faithful,  not  warped 
by  suspicion  or  jealousy,  but  as  trustful  of  others  as  he  was 
true  himself. 

As  Professor  Lamed  was  without  guile,  so  he  seemed  to  be 
eminently  pure,  and  his  life  and  discourse  gave  the  impression 
to  others  of  purity  of  motives,  of  purity  of  imagination,  of  a 
sincere,  unadulterated  character. 

He  was,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  already,  somewhat 
timid  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  fearful  of  failure  and  not  in- 
clined to  estimate  high  enough  his  own  powers  and  facilities. 
This  took  away  part  of  that  vigor  in  what  was  original  and  de- 
pended upon  himself,  to  which  his  talents  and  force  of  mind 
should  have  entitled  him. 

To  the  endowments  of  an  uncommonly  amiable  nature,  reli- 
gion lent  her  aid ;  she  purified  them  from  the  corrupt,  degenera- 
ting influences  of  a  worldly  life,  enlisted  them  in  her  service, 
and  ennobled  them  in  the  companionship  of  spiritual  affections. 
We  have  seen  that  in  1831  there  was  a  turning  point,  clear  to 
his  own  mind  and  to  the  observation  of  others,  in  his  religious 
character.  He  viewed  this  change  then — to  quote  his  own 
words — as  a  "  hearty,  permanent  choice  of  God,  as  the  portion 
of  his  soul,  and  his  law  as  the  guide  of  his  life.  If  really 
made,  it  was  a  change  in  the  whole  moral  man,  for  it  was  a 
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change  in  that  permanent  governing  principle  of  the  60ul, 
from  which  all  moral  acts  derive  their  character."  In  choosing 
the  ministry  for  his  work  in  life  he  appears  to  have  been  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  religions  self-consecration.  When  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  the  pastoral  office  at  Millbury,  his  let- 
ters, which  we  h^ve  been  permitted  to  read,  show  how  deeply 
he  felt  his  responsibilities,  and  how  strong  was  his  trust  in  God. 
The  same  views  of  spiritual  religion  with  which  he  began  his 
life  as  a  Christian,  and  the  same  sincere,  simple  piety,  marked 
his  whole  course.  At  the  first  he  was  desponding  and  tremu- 
lous, but  his  hopes  are  believed  to  have  grown  brighter,  until 
in  his  last  years  he  was  able  and  ready  to  cheer  and  comfort 
others.  His  life,  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  professorship 
at  Yale  College,  was  dutiful,  pure,  and  holy,  but  not  marked 
by  many  demonstrations  of  pious  feeling  beyond  the  innermost 
circle  of  friendship,  and  showing  steadiness  of  principle  rather 
than  strength  of  emotion.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years,  how- 
ever, his  friends  of  the  household  as  well  as  of  the  academic 
body  have  often  remarked  that  the  life  within  him  has  been 
more  and  more  manifested,  and  that  he  has  been  growing  in 
the  Christian  spirit.  This  was  seen  in  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  College  Church,  which  he  regularly  attended,  and  at  which, 
greatly  to  the  profit  of  his  brethren,  he  brought  forth  the 
treasures  of  a  deep-thinking  and  contemplative  mind.  It  was 
seen  in  his  interest  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  studied  assidu- 
ously on  the  Sabbath,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  books.  It  was 
seen  in  the  love  with  which  he  supplied  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  leaned  on  him  for  support.  It  was  seen 
in  his  readiness  to  do  good.  His  last  acts  were  acts  of 
Christian  love,  which  would  never  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
eye  of  men  if  he  had  lived.  He  thought  much  of  late,  and, 
when  religion  was  the  theme,  talked  much  of  Christ,  as  ever 
living,  as  being  a  continual  presence  and  life  to  the  Christian. 
One  of  his  last  prayers  in  the  family,  on  the  day  before  he 
died,  began  with  thanks  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  day 
before  his  death,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  he  repeated  more 
than  once  the  hymn  beginning,  "  There  is  a  land  of  pure  de- 
light," dwelling  on  its  verses,  which  he  viewed  at  once  as  a 
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critic  and  a  Christian.  Many  things,  he  said  lately,  were  dark 
to  him, — for  though  he  had  thought  deeply  on  the  theory  of 
religion,  he  found  many  difficulties  which  he  could  not  solve, — 
but  he  could  receive  and  hold  on  to  Christ.  There  was  his 
strength. 

Thus,  as  we  look  back  upon  his  last  years,  he  seems  to  hare 
been  getting  ready  to  die  without  knowing  it.  He  was  to 
have  scarcely  a  moment  to  prepare  for  the  great  journey.  But 
thanks  be  to  God,  he  needed,  as  we  believe,  no  warning ;  the 
hour  and  the  moment  of  death  came  not  too  soon  for  him,  for 
he  was  Christ's  and  Christ  was  with  him. 
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Article  X.— NOAH'S  PROPHECY:    "CURSED  BE 
CANAAN." 

In  the  supplementary  volume  of  the  Rebellion  Record,  we 
find  a  republication  of  Rabbi  RaphalPs  sermon,  preached  in 
the  Greene  street  synagogue  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1861, 
the  memorable  fast-day  appointed  by  President  Buchanan. 
We  had  occasion  to  notice  that  sermon  a  year  ago.  The  re- 
publication of  it  in  this  more  permanent  form  is  our  excuse  for 
adverting  to  it  again  with  reference  to  a  single  topic  incident- 
ally discussed  by  the  learned  Rabbi. 

Under  the  question,  "How  far  back  can  we  trace  the 
existence  of  slavery  ?"  the  preacher  says,  among  other  things : 

"  If  we  consult  sacred  Scripture,  the  oldest  and  most  truthful  collection  of 
records  now  or  at  any  time  in  existence,  we  find  the  word  Ngebed,  slave,  which 
the  English  version  renders '  servant/  first  used  by  Noah,  who,  in  Genesis  ix,  25, 
curses  the  descendants  of  his  son  Ham,  by  saying  they  should  be  Ngebed  Ngaha- 
dim,  *  the  meanest  of  slaves/  or,  as  the  English  version  has  it, '  servant  of  ser- 
vants/ The  question  naturally  arises,  how  came  Noah  to  use  the  expression  ? 
How  came  he  to  know  anything  of  slavery  ?  There  existed  not  at  that  time  any 
human  being  on  earth,  except  Noah  and  his  family  of  three  sons,  apparently  by 
one  mother,  born  free  and  equal,  with  their  wives  and  children.  Noah  had  no 
slaves,  from  the  time  that  he  quitted  the  ark  he  could  have  none.  It  therefore  be- 
comes  evident  that  Noah's  acquaintance  with  the  word  slave  and  the  nature  of 
slavery  must  date  from  before  the  flood,  and  existed  in  his  memory  only  until  the 
crime  of  Ham  called  it  forth.  You  and  I  may  regret  that  in  his  anger  Noah 
should  from  beneath  the  waters  of  wrath  again  have  fished  up  the  idea  and  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  but  that  he  did  so  is  a  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  am,  therefore,  justified  when,  tracing  slavery  as  far  back  as  it  can  be 
traced,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  next  to  the  domestic  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  parents  and  children,  the  oldest  relation  of  Bociety  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  that  of  master  and  slave." 

*****  Noah,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  bestows  on  his  son  Shem  a  spir- 
itual blessing:  'Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Shem/  and  to  this  day  it  remains 
a  met  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  whatever  knowledge  of  God  and  of  religious 
truth  is  possessed  by  the  human  race,  has  been  promulgated  by  the  descendants 
of  Shem.  Noah  bestows  on  his  son  Japheth  a  blessing  chfefly  temporal,  but  par- 
taking also  of  spiritual  good.  '  May  God  enlarge  Japheth,  and  may  he  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem/  and  to  this  day  it  remains  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  descendants  of  Japheth  (Europeans  and  their  offspring)  have  been  enlarged  so 
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that  they  possess  dominion  in  every  part  of  the  earth ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  share  in  that  knowledge  of  religions  troth  which  the  descendants  of  Shem 
were  the  first  to  promulgate.  Noah  did  not  bestow  any  blessing  on  his  son  Ham, 
but  uttered  a  bitter  curse  against  his  descendants,  and  to  this  day  it  remains  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  in  his  own  native  home,  and  generally  throughout 
the  world,  the  unfortunate  negro  is  indeed  the  meanest  of  slaves.  Much  has  been 
said  respecting  the  inferiority  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  that  no  man  of  his 
race  has  ever  inscribed  his  name  on  the  Pantheon  of  human  excellence,  either  mental 
or  moral.  But  this  is  a  subject  I  will  not  discuss.  I  do  not  attempt  to  build  up 
a  theory,  nor  yet  to  defend  the  moral  government  of  Providence.  I  state  facts ; 
and  having  done  so,  I  remind  you  that  our  own  fathers  were  slaves  in  Egypt,  and 
afflicted  four  hundred  years ;  and  then  I  bid  you  reflect  on  the  words  of  inspired 
Isaiah,  (lv,  8), '  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord.' "* 

We  cannot  but  observe  that  Rabbi  Raphail  is  very  discreet 
in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  this  ancient  prophecy.  He  does 
not  venture  to  infer  from  it  the  righteousness  of  negro  slavery. 
He  almost  repudiates  such  an  inference.  Ostensibly  at  least, 
all  that  he  attempts  to  prove  by  it  is  that  slavery  existed  before 
the  flood,  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  antiquity.  This  is  a 
conclusion  which  nobody  is  likely  to  dispute ;  for,  as  the  Rabbi 
himself  affirms,  "  it  is  generally  admitted  that  slavery  had  its 
origin  in  war,  public  or  private,"  and  almost  all  that  we  know 
of  human  society  before  the  flood  is  that  "  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence,"  so  that  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  destruction 
of  the  human  race  and  a  new  beginning  could  introduce  the 
needed  reformation.  Surely,  the  most  violent  denouncer  of  all 
slaveholding,  and  the  most  intent  on  wresting  the  Scriptures  to 
his  own  use,  would  freely  admit  that  there  must  have  been 
slavery  in  such  a  world  as  that  was,  and  that  nothing  else  than 
the  prevalence  of  slavery  and  the  habitual  justification  of  it  in 
the  name  of  God  could  have  required  so  terrible  a  remedy. 

Some  Christians,  we  are  sorry  to  say, — or  persons  calling 
themselves  Christians, — are  not  equally  discreet.  There  lies 
before  lis  a  book  published  only  five  years  ago,  entitled  "  the 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Slavery,  by  George  D.  Armstrong,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Norfolk,  Va."  In  this 
book  Noah's  prophecy  is  quoted,  outright,  as  a  divine  warrant 

•  Reb.  Record,  Supplementary  Vol.,  pp.  16-17. 
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for  negro  slavery.  Our  readers  shall  see  for  themselves  how 
Dr.  Armstrong  reasons  from  the  prophecy  of  Noah  to  justify 
and  sanctify  the  barracoons  of  Norfolk. 

"  The  Scriptural  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  slavery  may  be  stated  in  brief, 
thus :  The  effect  of  sin,  i.  e.,  disobedience  to  God's  laws,  upon  both  individuals 
and  nations,  is  degradation.  A  people  under  this  influence,  continued  through 
many  generations,  sink  so  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  morality  as  to  be- 
come incapable  of  safe  and  righteous  self-government.  When,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, slavery  comes  upon  them — an  appointment  at  once  punitive  and  remedial » 
a  punishment  for  sin  actually  committed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  saving 
the  sinning  people  from  that  utter  extermination  which  must  otherwise  be  their 
doom,  and  gradually  raising  them  from  the  degradation  into  which  they  have 
sunk. 

"  It  was  in  consequence  of  sin,  in  part  actually  committed,  and  yet  more  foreseen 
in  the  future,  that  the  first  slave  sentence  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  pro. 
nounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan  and  his  descendants — '  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  ser. 
vant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren,' — Gen.  iz,  25.  By  the  mouth  of 
Hoses,  God  threatens  his  people  Israel,  in  case  of  their  disobedience,  with  a  long 
series  of  judgments  terminating  in  slavery, — *  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  see  it 
no  more  again ;  and  there  shall  ye  be  sold  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  no 
man  shall  buy  you.'  Deut.  zxviii,  68.  And  Solomon  declares,  in  general  terms, 
the  fool  (i  e.  the  wicked)  shall  be  the  servant  (ebed,  the  slave)  of  the  wise  in 
heart'    Prov.  xi,  29. 

'•  This  doctrine  of  God's  word  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  providence.  All 
men  are  sinners,  and  hence  all  are  subject  to  what  Fletcher  well  calls  ' the  firet 
degree  of  slavery,'  i.  e.,  slavery  to  their  physical  wants  and  necessities — '  in  the 
sweat  of  their  face  must  they  eat  their  bread.'  Where  sin  has  been  persisted  in 
for  a  time  by  any  people,  then  comes  the  second  degree  of  slavery,  i.  e.,  subjection 
to  despotic  government.  The  deep  foundations  of  despotism  in  Europe  are  laid  in 
the  degradation  of  the  people.  Overturn  those  despotisms  a  thousand  times,  and 
you  cannot  make  the  people  free,  unless  you  can  first  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  being.  Where  sin  has  been  persisted  in  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  a  people  have  become  deeply  degraded,  then  comes  the  third  degree  of 
slavery,  i.  e.,  personal  slavery.  Uniformly  the  people  who  have  been  reduced  to 
slavery,  have  been  those  degraded  by  the  long  continued  operation  of  sin  in  just 
this  way.  '  The  world  never  has,  nor  will  it  ever  witness,  a  case  where  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  superior  has  been  in  slavery,  as  a  fixed  state,  to  an  infe- 
rior race.  The  law  giving  superior  rule  and  government  to  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  superior,  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  gravitation.* — Fletcher" 9 
Studies  on  Slavery,  p.  391. 

"  Of  the  remedial  operation  of  slavery,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  in  the 
case  of  the  African  race  in  our  own  country.  In  the  history  of  nations,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  in  which  a  people  have  made  more  rapid  progress, 
upward  and  onward,  than  the  African  race  has  made  under  the  operation  of 
American  slavery.    That  they  have  not  yet,  as  a  people,  attained  a  point  at 
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which  they  ore  capable  of  self-government,  la,  we  believe,  conceded  by  every  one 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  and  therefore  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent 
opinion.  That  it  may  take  generations  yet,  to  accomplish  the  gracious  purposes 
of  God  in  inflicting  slavery  upon  them,  is  very  possible.  The  work  which  it  has 
taken  ages  to  do,  it  often  takes  ages  to  undo.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  God's  plan  has  operated  well  thus  far."* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  expose  at  all  points  the  fallacy  of 
Dr.  Armstrong's  argument  in  the  section  we  have  quoted. 
Many  are  the  questions  which  crowd  upon  us  in  the  reading  of 
that  section.  As  our  Saviour  asked,  when  some  that  were 
present  told  him  of  the  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had 
mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  "  Suppose  ye  that  these  Galileans 
were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such 
things?"  so  we  might  ask,  Thinkest  thou,  O  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Norfolk,  that  those  native  children  of 
Virginia,  who  are  sold  from  month  to  month,  under  thine  own 
eye,  like  sheep  in  the  shambles,  and  are  torn  from  every  natu- 
ral tie  to  labor  and  to  die  in  miserable  exile,  are  sinners  above 
all  other  Virginians,  because  they  suffer  such  things?  We 
might  ask  whether  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  great  lesson  of 
both  Testaments  which  Job's  friends  were  ignorant  of  when 
they  assumed  that  his  calamities  were  sent  upon  him  for  his 
special  sins — which  the  Psalmist  Asaph  had  forgotten  when 
he  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked — which  Christ's  disciples 
had  not  learned  when  they  put  the  question  to  the  Master, 
"  Who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born 
blind  ?"  We  might  ask,  Who,  in  that  far  distant  age,  dimly 
foreseen  by  Dr.  Armstrong's  faith,  when  the  negroes  and  mul- 
titudinous mulattoes  of  Virginia  shall  have  been  trained,  by 
oppression  and  enforced  ignorance,  into  fitness  for  freedom, 
will  be  authorized  to  declare  the  decree,  and  to  say  that  the 
continuance  of  their  slavery  is  no  longer  necessary  to  the  jus- 
tice nor  to  the  benevolence  of  God  ?  We  might  ask,  If  this 
argument  is  of  any  force  in  behalf  of  the  Virginia  slave-trade, 
(for  be  it  remembered  that  slavery  in  Virginia  exists  only  by  and 
for  the  constant  exportation  of  slaves),  is  it  not  much  more 
conclusive  in  behalf  of  that  African  slave-trade  which  the 

*  Armstrong,  Ch.  Doct.  of  Slayery,  pp.  110-114. 
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Christianity  of  Virginia,  in  the  depth  of  its  apostasy  from 
righteousness,  still  professes  to  abhor  ?  "We  might  ask  whether, 
if  the  prediction  of  Noah  that  Canaan  should  be  a  servant  of 
servants  to  his  brethren  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  enslave  one-third  of  her  own  Christian  population, 
under  the  suspicion  that  they  are  descended  from  the  father  of 
Canaan,  the  prediction  of  Moses  against  the  Israelites,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Armstrong,  is  not  much  more  a  warrant  for  seizing 
every  Jew  in  Virginia  and  selling  him  to  the  highest  bidder? 
But  we  forego  the  discussion  of  all  these  questions,  for  our  only 
purpose  at  present  is  to  show  in  what  way  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine argues  from  the  prophecy  of  Noah  to  vindicate  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  Virginia. 

Dr.  Armstrong  refers  to  another  writer  in  defense  of  slavery, 
whom  he  seems  to  honor,  and  whose  book  he  has  evidently 
studied.  The  Fletcher  who  wrote  "  Studies  on  Slavery,"  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Scottish  statesman,  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  nor  yet  with  the  saintly  Fletcher  of  Madely ;  for  he 
writes  himself  down  on  his  title-page,  "John  Fletcher  of 
Louisiana."  His  book,  of  640  pages  8vo.,  is  the  biggest,  the 
most  pedantic,  in  some  respects  the  silliest,  and  as  a  whole  the 
most  unreadable  (unless  some  attempts  at  novel-writing  may 
surpass  it)  of  all  that  have  been  written  in  defense  of  slavery 
since  the  arduous  work  of  defending  that  institution  against 
the  moral  sense  of  Christendom  was  first  undertaken.  It  be- 
gins with  "  analyzing  the  fountain  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
detecting  the  bitter  waters  of  error  so  industriously  infused  by 
the  eloquent  and  magical  pens  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Dr.  Paley,  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  "Wayland,  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  others ;"  and  it  ends  with  a  most  impressive  display  of 
Hebrew  lore,  in  the  declension  of  the  Hebrew  noun  ebed, 
through  all  possible  numbers,  states,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  and 
of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  verb,  in  all  possible  tenses, 
modes,  and  conjugations.  Silly  as  the  book  may  seem  to  an 
intelligent  reader,  it  is  cunningly  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It 
serves  the  purpose  of  making  ignorant  people  believe  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  said  in  defense  of  slavery.  Upon  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  likely  to  see  it,  or  to  hear  the  report 
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of  it  from  such  as  have  looked  admiringly  between  its  covers, 
it  naturally  produces  the  impression  that  snch  a  quantity  of 
argument,  mixed  up  with  so  much  of  unintelligible  and  un^ 
readable  learning — quotations  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hebrew 
roots,  paradigms  of  the  Hebrew  noun  and  verb,  here  and  there 
a  sprinkling  of  Arabic,  and  frequent  references  to  learned  au- 
thorities of  the  utmost  obscurity — must  be  conclusive.  It 
serves  as  a  grand  thesaurus,  from  which  a  Hard-shell  Baptist 
(if  only  he  can  read)  may  derive  the  most  astounding  argu- 
ments for  the  consolation  of  a  slave-trading  brother  occasion- 
ally disturbed  by  qualms  of  conscience,  and  to  which  an  Old- 
School  Presbyterian  pastor,  writing  to  vindicate  and  glorify 
the  slave-trading  system  of  Virginia,  may  refer  his  readers  for 
specimens  of  erudition  and  of  divine  philosophy. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  though  not  absolutely  reticent  about  the 
prophecy  of  Noah  and  the  cursed  race  of  Ham,  (for  he  conld 
not  be  so  without  seeming  to  surrender  a  most  convenient  and 
popular  argument),  is  somewhat  cautious  in  the  use  of  that  ar- 
gument. He  only  insinuates  the  inference  by  calling  the  pre- 
diction a  "  slave  sentence  " — as  if  by  a  judicial  decree  imputing 
the  offense  of  Ham  to  his  posterity,  it  had  been  made  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  white  men  to  be  the  masters  of  black 
men,  and  to  hold  them  as  articles  of  merchandise.  But  the 
learned  "  Fletcher  of  Louisiana  "  uses  no  such  reserve.  In  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  the  Southwestern  dialect  of  our  American 
language,  he  "  goes  in  with  a  perfect  looseness."  With  a  pro- 
digious force  of  learning,  he  demonstrates  that  the  name, 
"  Cain,"  which  the  first  mother  gave  to  her  first-born,  saying, 
(as  Moses  informs  us),  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord," 
was  given  with  a  prophetic  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  pos- 
terity of  that  eldest  son  of  Adam  would  be  negroes  bought  and 
sold  as  property ;  for  this  learned  Theban  holds  that  the  He- 
brew root  from  which  the  name  "  Cain"  was  a  derivative,  in- 
stead of  representing  a  generic  idea,  "  to  acquire,"  or  "  to  ob- 
tain," has  and  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  the  specific  one, 
"  to  obtain  by  buying."  With  like  conclusiveness  he  proves 
that  the  "  mark  "  which  was  set  on  Cain,  "  lest  any  finding 
him  should  kill  him,"  consisted  in  his  being  changed  into  a 
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negro.  The  next  step  in  the  demonstration  is  a  great  array  of 
erudition,  to  prove  that  Ham's  wife  was  descended  from  Cain, 
and  was  therefore  black ;  that  Canaan  and  the  rest  of  their 
children  were  of  course  mulattoes ;  and  that  this  marriage  of  a 
black  woman,  and  not  "  the  ill-manners  of  Ham  towards  his 
father,"  was  the  great  reason  why  the  cursed  Canaan  was  to 
be,  as  so  many  mulatto  sons  of  white  fathers  are  to-day,  "  a 
servant  of  servants  to  his  brethren."  All  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  sort,  being  made  out,  the  conclusion  from  the 
prophecy  of  Noah  seems  to  our  author  and  his  confiding  read- 
ers quite  irresistible.  Was  there  ever  such  a  donkey  ?  Fig- 
uratively speaking,  his  ears  reach  to  the  clouds,  and  his  bray 
is  as  if  a  thousand  asinine  voices  were  mingled  in  one  grand 
chorus.  Yet  such  is  the  book  which  Dr.  Armstrong  quotes  as 
if  it  were  a  repository  of  sound  learning  and  of  deep  philosophy. 
The  prophecy  of  Noah,  according  to  King  James's  version, 
is  in  these  words : — 

"  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  youngest  son  [Ham,  the 
father  of  Canaan]  had  done  unto  him.    And  he  said, 
'Cursed he  Canaan; 

A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  he  unto  his  brethren.' 
And  he  said, 

*  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem; 
And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. 
God  shall  enlarge  [margin,  persuade]  Japheth, 
And  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.'  " 

Our  readers  have  already  seen,  if  indeed  there  are  any  of 
them  who  needed  to  be  informed,  that  there  are  those  who  find 
in  this  prophecy  a  Divine  warrant  for  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery  now  existing  in  some  of  the  United  States.  "  A  curse," 
it  is  said,  "was  pronounced  upon  Ham — a  prophetic  curse 
given  by  inspiration  of  God :  it  was  predicted  by  Noah  that 
the  posterity  of  Ham  should  be  servants  of  servants  to  the 
posterity  of  Shem  and  of  Japheth ;  the  African  races  are,  one 
and  all,  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and  the  curse  is  upon  them ; 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  whatever  God  foresees  and  foretells 
must  be  justifiable,  we,  being  undoubted  descendants  from  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  have  a  right  to  maintain  through  all  the 
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ages  of  time  this  institution  of  negro  slavery."  Such,  we  are 
sure,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  argument,  and  one  that  gives  it 
all  the  strength  of  which  it  is  capable.  If  any  one  of  the  suc- 
cessive assumptions,  exegetical,  ethnological,  and  ethical, 
which  make  up  the  argument,  is  broken,  the  argument  can 
have  no  possible  force. 

The  point  to  be  proved  is  that  a  certain  institution  of 
slavery,  existing  at  the  present  day, — a  well  known  reality 
which  comes  into  the  sphere  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States, — and  which  in  one  way  and 
another  continually  offends  our  moral  sense,  while  with  out- 
rageous violence  it  demands  that  we  shall  not  even  dare  to  doubt 
its  righteousness,  is  divinely  warranted  by  the  prediction  in 
this  passage  from  the  book  of  Genesis.  What  then  is  the  pre- 
diction which  is  to  yield  the  materials  of  so  momentous  a 
conclusion  ?  Surely  we  may  be  excused  if  we  scrutinize  with 
some  carefulness  the  evidence  which  it  not  only  regarded  as 
justifying  negro  slavery,  but  may  seem  to  make  our  instinctive 
abhorrence  of  that  institution  little  less  than  impious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  then  (1)  that  the  curse  pronounced  by 
Noah,  and  put  on  record  as  a  prophecy,  relates  not  at  all  to 
Ham  directly,  nor  to  his  posterity  generally,  but  exclusively  to 
Canaan — that  is,  to  a  single  race  or  nation  of  those  that  are 
named  by  Moses  as  descended  from  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  The  words  of  the  record  are  not,  "  Cursed  be  Ham 
with  all  the  races  and  tribes  that  are  to  descend  from  him 
while  time  shall  hold  its  course,"  but,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan." 
In  regard  to  Canaan,  the  curse  received  an  adequate  fulfillment 
only  a  few  years  after  the  compilation  of  Genesis  by  Moses. 
Certain  tribes  descended  from  Canaan  had  planted  themselves 
in  the  land  of  promise;  and  there  they  had  sunk  into  the 
lowest  degradation  of  idolatry.  In  that  land,  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  claimed  a  right  which  they  had  asserted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  burying  there  in  their  own  ancient  sepul- 
chers  the  remains  of  their  most  honored  dead,  and  soon  they  were 
to  assert  their  claim  in  arms.  It  was  for  their  encouragement 
in  their  expected  invasion  of  their  promised  land,  that  Moses 
put  this  ancient  malediction  upon  the  record,  and  when  the 
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Canaanites  were  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  under  Joshua,  the 
end  for  which  the  prophecy  had  been  recorded  was  accom- 
plished. To  assume  that  what  is  said  about  Canaan  must  be 
equally  true  of  all  the  races  descended  from  Ham,  is  an  attempt 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  Not  only  so,  but  such  an 
assumption  contradicts  the  most  notorious  facts  even  of  Bibli- 
cal history.  The  ethnological  table  preserved  by  Moses  gives 
us  [Gen.  x,  6-20]  the  names  of  the  nations  and  races  recognized 
by  him  as  descended  from  Ham.  First  in  the  catalogue  is 
"  Cush,"  or  Ethiopia,  as  the  name  is  commonly  translated,  de- 
noting the  great  and  ancient  kingdom  south  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile,  and  including  the  famed  Meroe  of  secular  history — a 
name  covering  the  region  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  sometimes  comprehending  portions  of  Arabia  be- 
yond. Of  that  race  was  Nimrod,  the  wandering  conqueror  who 
founded  his  empire  far  eastward,  on  the  plains  of  the  lower 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Next  comes  the  still  more  imperial 
name  of  "Mizraim,"  or  Egypt, — the  earliest  empire  of  which 
any  memorials  are  preserved  in  history, — the  marvelous  race 
whose  monumental  structures  are  at  this  day  the  resort  of  trav- 
elers from  remotest  lands.  Next  we  have  a  name  which,  like 
every  other  name  in  this  catalogue,  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  which,  wherever  it  occurs,  denotes 
evidently  some  warlike  people  of  that  part  of  Africa  which 
was  known  to  the  Israelites.  The  name  "Phut,"  here  given 
as  designating  the  third  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  is  elsewhere  trans- 
lated u  Lybia,"  or  the  "  Lybians,"  and  most  probably  was 
understood  by  Moses  and  his  Hebrew  readers  as  the  name  of 
the  people  who  then  inhabited  the  country  now  called  the 
empire  of  Morocco.  Last  of  all  Canaan  is  mentioned.  Of 
him  it  is  said  that  Zidon  was  his  first-born ;  and  then  follow  the 
names  of  the  other  tribes  that  occupied  the  land  afterwards 
conquered  by  the  Israelites.  We  see  then  that  if  we  interpret 
the  curse  upon  Canaan  as  meaning  that  all  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  or  even  the  descendants  of  Ham  generally,  should  be  en- 
slaved, and  should  be  bought  and  sold  as  property,  by  the 
more  favored  races  descended  from  Shem  and  Japheth,  we 
vol.  xxi.  23 
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bring  the  prediction  into  conflict  with  the  known  facts  of 
history. 

Bat  (2)  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  that  the  negro  races — 
the  tribes  of  western  and  Central  Africa — are  descended  from 
Ham  at  all ;  still  less  that  they  are  descended  from  Canaan. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  by  some  ethnologists,  that  traces  of  resem- 
blance may  be  found  between  the  languages  of  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  same  con- 
tinent.* But  the  Hottentots  and  the  Bushmen,  dark  as  they 
are  in  their  complexion,  and  degraded  as  they  are  in  their 
barbarism,  are  altogether  a  different  sort  of  Africans  from  those 
that  have  supplied  the  slave-trade  with  its  victims  for  so  many 
ages.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  negro  race  or  tribe  is 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.  While  no  man  is  competent 
to  affirm  that  those  tribes  are  not  descended  from  the  father  of 
Mizraim  and  of  Canaan,  he  who  affirms  that  they  are  so  de- 
scended, affirms  what  never  can  be  proved,  as  that  proposition 
ought  to  be  proved,  which  is  to  justify  the  African  slave-trade 
and  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  as  it  was  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  as  it  is  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  f 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  (3)  that  if  the  prediction  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  light  of  the  liistory  which  shows  what  its 
fulfillment  has  been,  it  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
even  the  race  of  Canaan  should  be  slaves.    Look  at  the  cata- 


•  Africa  and  the  American  Flag,  by  Commander  Andrew  H.  Foote,  XJ.  S.  Navy, 
pp.  46-51.  In  that  part  of  his  book  to  which  the  reference  is  made,  Commodore 
Foote  (now  more  conspicuous  than  ever  in  the  service  of  the  country)  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  formerly  for  twenty  years  a  resi- 
dent at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  frequent  contributions  and  suggestions  on 
scientific  subjects. 

f  Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  we  have  looked  into  Bunaen's  BiMtctrk, 
enter  Theil,  a.  28.  He  says  peremptorily,  on  the  authority  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  latest  results  in  ethnology  and  comparative  philology,  "  The  negroes  are 
descended  neither  from  Canaan,  nor  from  Ham,  but  are,  so  far  as  their  lan- 
guages indicate,  primitive  Shemites  [  Ifr-Semiten],  or  Turanians  (East-Japhetites)i 
dispersed  through  the  torrid  zone."  Unfortunately,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  no 
longer  alive  to  be  refuted  and  humbled  by  the  superior  learning  of  the  Chev- 
alier Fletcher. 
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logue  of  the  tribes  and  populations  descended  from  Canaan, 
[Gen.  x,  15-19],  and  tell  us  upon  which  of  them  did  this  curse 
light,  if  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  they  should  be  enslaved, 
and  bought  and  sold  as  property,  by  the  more  favored  races  of 
mankind.  ';  Heth,  (or  the  Hittite),  the  Jebusite,  the  Emorite, 
(or  Amorite),  the  Girgasite  and  the  Hivite,"  are  the  nations,  or 
more  properly  the  tribes  of  one  race,  that  were  subdued  by 
Joshua  when  Israel  came  into  possession  of  the  promised  land. 
Were  the  people  of  these  Canaanitish  tribes  seized  as  captives, 
sold  as  slaves,  reduced  into  the  condition  of  property  ?  Not  at 
all.  The  commission  under  which  Joshua  marched,  was  a 
commission  not  to  enslave,  but  to  exterminate,  to  drive  out  and 
utterly  destroy.  [Exod.  xxiii,  31-33.  Numb,  xxxiii,  52-57. 
Dent,  vii,  1,2.]  Only  the  Gibeonites,  the  inhabitants  of  three 
or  four  towns  a  little  north  of  Jerusalem,  having  made  a  treaty 
with  Joshua  under  false  pretenses,  [Josh,  ix],  were  spared, 
and  were  made  bondmen  forever,  instead  of  being  extermina- 
ted. Yet  they  were  not  bondmen  in  the  sense  of  being  slaves 
to  individual  owners,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  being  bound  to 
render  all  necessary  menial  service  in  the  formalities  of  the  na- 
tional worship — "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 
congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord."  If  the  curse 
upon  Canaan  meant  that  the  Canaanites  should  be  slaves,  who 
will  tell  us  when  and  how  that  prediction  was  fulfilled  %  Other 
tribes  are  named  in  the  catalogue,  "  the  Arkite,  the  Sinite,  the 
Arvadite,  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite."  These  appear 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon,  with  its  valleys 
and  the  sea-coast  at  its  feet,  and  they  surely  never  were  en- 
slaved. There  remains  another  of  the  sons  of  Canaan, — "  Zidon 
his  first  born."  The  Zidonians  are  the  Phenicians — the  earli- 
est of  commercial  nations ;  whose  little  territory,  thick-set  with 
confederated  cities,  gathered  into  itself,  by  mercantile  adven- 
ture and  the  arts  of  peace,  riches  from  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  then  known  world  ;  whose  ships  in  those  early  times,  sail- 
ing only  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars,  explored  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  went  forth  into  the  Euxine  and  the  At- 
lantic; who  taught  the  Greeks  their  alphabet;  and  whose 
progress  in  the  extension  of  their  power  "  was  not  marked  like 
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that  of  other  conquerors — Medes  and  Assyrians — by  ruined 
cities  and  devastated  countries,  but  by  flourishing  colonies,  by 
agriculture  and  the  arts  of  peace."  "Were  the  Phenicians 
slaves  ?  Was  Noah's  curse  upon  Canaan  a  warrant  for  seizing 
them  as  captives  and  holding  them  as  property  ? 

There  is  still  another  thought  (4)  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  logic  (or  shall  we 
rather  call  it  faith  ?)  which  infers  the  righteousness  of  negro 
slavery  in  this  nineteenth  century  after  Christ,  from  a  pre- 
diction uttered  by  Noah  against  Canaan  as  long  ago,  by  the 
lowest  computation,  as  the  twenty-fourth  century  before 
Christ.  Admit  the  two-fold  exegetical  assumption,  first,  that 
the  curse  means  literal  slavery,  and  can  have  no  other  possible 
fulfillment,  and,  secondly,  that  Canaan  means  not  Canaan  only 
with  the  tribes  descending  from  him,  but  Canaan's  father  also, 
with  all  the  Hamitic  tribes  and  races ;  admit  the  ethnological 
assumption  that  the  negroes  in  the  United  States,  and  not  the 
negroes  only  but  the  mulattoes,  quadroons,  octoroons,  and  all 
others  who  cannot  prove  the  absolute  purity  of  their  descent 
from  one  or  both  of  the  two  elder  sons  of  Noah,  are  of  the  race 
of  Ham,  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  curse ;  there  still 
remains  an  ethical  assumption  which  the  Bible  and  the  moral 
sense  alike  repudiate.  A  prediction  that  a  thing  will  be,  is  no 
justification  of  the  thing  itself.  It  was  foretold  to  Abraham 
that  his  posterity  would  be  strangers  and  servants  in  a  land  not 
theirs,  and  would  be  afflicted  by  their  oppressors  four  hundred 
years.  Was  that  a  warrant  for  what  was  done  by  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prediction  ? 
No,  for  God  himself  said  to  Abraham,  "  The  nation  whom 
they  shall  serve  will  I  judge ;"  and  with  terrible  things  in 
righteousness  did  he  fulfill  that  promise.  It  was  predicted  that 
Assyrian  invaders  should  inflict  God's  judgments  on  his  favor- 
ed but  disobedient  people ;  but  did  the  prediction  justify  the 
Assyrian  conqueror  and  robber  ?  No ;  for  God  said,  "  It  shall 
come  to  pass  that  when  the  Lord  hath  performed  his  whole 
work  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  on  Jerusalem,  I  will  punish  the 
fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  glory  of 
his  high  looks."    It  was  foretold  that  Christ  would  be  betrayed 
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into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  his  life ;  was  that  pre- 
diction a  warrant  for  Judas  Iscariot  ?  "  Behold,"  said  Christ, 
"  the  Son  of  Man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him,  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed." 

How  empty  then — how  futile  every  way — how  preposterous 
is  that  argument  in  defense  of  oppression,  which  some  men 
profess  to  derive  from  Noah's  prophecy !  But  inasmuch  as  our 
strictures  contravene  not  only  the  exposition  set  forth  by  the 
erudite  "  Fletcher  of  Louisiana,"  but  also  Dr.  Armstrong's  and 
Rabbi  RaphalPs  interpretation  of  the  curse,  the  reader  may  be 
disposed  to  demand  of  us  some  positive  opinion  of  our  own. 
What  then  is  the  just  interpretation  of  this  remarkable  proph- 
ecy i  We  will  venture  to  offer  some  suggestions  indicating 
our  own  view. 

I.  The  prophecy  concerning  Ham  is  obscure  and  obviously 
elliptical.  The  mind  of  Moses  in  recording  it,  was  fixed  upon 
the  Canaanites  and  their  expulsion  from  the  land  of  promise 
which  they  occupied,  and  therefore  he  records,  very  naturally, 
onty  the  bearing  of  the  prophecy  on  that  particular  portion  of 
the  race  of  Ham.  But  if  we  take  the  prediction  concerning 
Canaan  as  a  specimen  of  what  was  prophecied  concerning  the 
Hamitic  nations,  and  interpret  it  (as  such  prophecy  must  be 
interpreted)  by  the  light  of  history,  we  shall  find  that  to  the 
nations  of  that  race  was  accorded  an  inferior  and  subservient 
position  in  the  great  programme  of  the  world's  progress.  They 
were  the  destined  pioneers  of  mere  civilization.  The  earliest 
empires  were  theirs.  Nimrod  in  the  far  east,  subduing  the 
Shemitic  herdsmen  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
building  his  Babel  and  his  Nineveh — the  dynasties  that  found- 
ed mighty  kingdoms  on  the  Nile — these  were  the  earliest  in 
the  march  of  empire.  Under  the  patronage  and  guidance  of 
those  imperial  powers,  and  afterwards  by  the  Phenicians,  that 
great  commercial  people,  the  arts  of  splendor  and  of  luxury 
were  carried  to  a  wonderful  advancement.  The  earliest  mon- 
uments of  those  earliest  empires  6how  a  power  and  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  rude  materials  of  nature,  and  a  lavish  mag- 
nificence, which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  even  at  this  day  with 
all  the  advantages  of  modern  civilization.     But  in  all  this  the 
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Hamitic  races  and  nations  were  only  servants  of  servants  to 
the  general  advancement  of  mankind.  As  the  tribes  of  Ca- 
naan unwittingly  prepared  the  promised  land  for  the  chosen 
people,  building  towns  and  covering  it  with  fields  and  vine- 
yards, and  were  in  that  respect  mere  pioneers  and  servants  of 
servants  for  those  tribes  of  Israel  who  were  to  bring  with  them 
to  their  predestined  seats  the  tabernacle,  and  the  covenant, 
and  the  promises  of  the  true  God ;  so  all  the  nations  of  the  race 
of  Ham  had  no  higher  part  in  the  great  drama  of  human  pro- 
gress and  of  the  world's  renovation,  than  that  of  pioneers  sub- 
serving the  material  wealth  and  secular  advancement  of 
mankind. 

"We  do  not  assume,  then,  nor  do  we  admit,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  translated  servant  should  have  been  translated  slave. 
Everybody  knows  that  our  English  word  "servant"  is  generic, 
and  that  the  word  "  slave  "  is  far  more  limited  in  its  meaning. 
The  slave  is  of  course  a  servant ;  but  the  servant  is  not  of 
course  a  slave.  Some  servants  are  slaves,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  all  servants  are  slaves.  Therefore  we  say  that  "  ser- 
vant" and  not  "slave"  is  the  proper  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  in  question,  for  that  Hebrew  word  has  the  generic  mean- 
ing of  "servant,"  and  not  the  specific  meaning  of  "slave."  Its 
root  is  the  verb  "  to  work,"  or  "  to  labor,"  and  its  primitive 
meaning,  therefore,  instead  of  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  captive 
spared  and  sold,  (like  the  word  "  slave  "  which  came  into  the 
languages  of  Europe  at  a  time  when  the  markets  of  Europe 
were  glutted  with  Slavic  captives — or  like  the  old  Latin  word 
"  servus"  i.  e.,  "  servatus,"  or  the  3till  more  significant  "man- 
cipium"),  is  nothing  else  than  "  worker,"  or  "  one  who  works 
for  another,"  whether  voluntarily  or  under  coercion.  Some- 
times the  servant,  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  ev- 
idently a  slave ;  but  in  other  instances  the  servant  is  evidently 
free.  The  king's  courtiers  and  officers,  who  execute  his  will, 
are  his  servants.  Men  eminent  in  the  doing  of  God's  will, 
like  Moses,  like  the  prophets,  like  Joshua,  like  David,  are  call- 
ed God's  servants,  not  his  slaves.  It  is  an  easy  trick,  and 
worthy  of  a  reasoner  like  "John  Fletcher  of  Louisiana,"  to  in- 
sist that  the  idea  of  a  servant  in  the  Old  Testament  is  identical 
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with  the  idea  of  a  slave  in  the  English  language  of  this  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  the  trick  is  easily  detected.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  when  Noah  said  of  Canaan,  "  A  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be  to  his  brethren,"  the  idea  is  not  that  of  a 
slave  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  but  of  a  laborer  perform- 
ing a  service — a  menial  service,  if  you  please — from  which 
others  derive  a  benefit. 

II.  For  the  posterity  of  Shcm  there  is  foretold  a  very  differ- 
ent destiny.  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;  and  Ca- 
naan shall  be  his  servant."  The  true  religion,  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  living  God,  and  the  Divine  protection  and 
friendship,  were  to  be  with  the  posterity  of  Shem.  The  Ham- 
itic  nations,  with  all  their  material  civilization  and  riches,  with 
all  their  arts,  and  with  all  their  imperial  power,  descended  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  spiritual  debasement.  But  all  the  hope  of 
the  world's  redemption — the  covenant,  the  promises,  the  pro- 
phetic symbols  of  a  redeeming  Saviour  and  his  work,  were 
with  the  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
they  lived  in  their  patriarchal  simplicity,  retaining  the  knowedge 
and  worship  of  God,  while  Nimrod's  Cushite  empire  rose  in  its 
splendor,  and  while  Phara6hs  in  the  land  of  Ham  were  hewing 
the  mountains  into  cities  of  more  than  Eoman  grandeur,  and 
into  colossal  temples  of  the  most  debasing  idolatry.  Abraham, 
Moses,  the  prophets,  Christ  himself  and  his  Apostles,  were  of 
the  race  of  Shem. 

III.  Concerning  Japheth  there  is  a  promise  equally  signifi- 
cant. "  God  will  enlarge  Japheth ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  The  nations 
whom  Moses  knew,  northward  and  westward  from  the  Shem- 
itic  races,  were  classified  in  his  ethnology  as  the  descendants  of 
Japheth,  and  for  them  there  were  special  promises.  No  Di- 
vine Redeemer  was  to  rise  among  them ;  no  immediate  and 
supernatural  revelation  from  God  was  to  come  into  the  world 
through  them ;  but  the  promise  was,  "  God  will  enlarge  [or,  as 
in  the  margin,  persuade]  Japheth  ;"  and  he  shall  come,  a  wel- 
come guest,  a  brother  and  co-heir,  into  the  tents  of  Shem  where 
God  dwells ;  and  to  him,  as  to  Shem,  the  earliest  preeminence 
of  the  Hamitic  races,  in  arts  and  wealth  and  conquest,  shall  be 
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subservient.  How  marvelous  has  been  the  fulfillment  of  this 
prophecy !  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Slavonic,  the  Cym- 
brian,  the  Celtic,  the  Saxon  or  Teutonic,  the  Scandinavian  or 
Norman  nations — these  are  Japheth,  and  they  have  come,  and 
are  still  coining,  into  the  inheritance  of  Shem,  dwelling  in  his 
tents,  the  worshipers  of  his  God,  the  fellow-heirs  of  the  prom- 
ises that  were  given  through  him.  And  Canaan  has  been  his 
servant.  Zidon,  the  first-born  of  Canaan  and  the  father  of  the 
Phenicians,  has  taught  him  letters  and  led  him  forth  on  the 
highways  of  a  world-encircling  commerce.  Mizraim,  the  son 
of  Ham,  has  taught  him  to  build  cities  and  to  establish  em- 
pires, and  has  given  him  architecture  and  all  those  ancient  arts 
which  came  through  Greece  from  Egypt  into  Europe.  And 
Japheth — the  enlarger,  as  his  name  signifies — has  done,  and  is 
doing,  his  part  in  the  world's  advancement.  His  mission  is  not 
merely  to  receive  and  keep  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  to 
spread  it  through  the  world.  When  the  material  civilization 
and  riches  of  Ham  pass  over  into  his  hands,  they  enter  into  a 
new  combination  with  elements  of  political  and  moral  progress ; 
i  and  the  civilization  of  the  races  that  descend  from  him  is 

!  identified  with  the  unlimited  advancement  of*  human  knowl- 

edge, with  the  establishment  of  social  order,  and  with  irre- 
pressible yearnings  for  the  utmost  liberty  of  the  individual  that 
can  consist  with  justice  and  the  welfare  of  society.  When  Ja- 
pheth comes  into  the  tents  of  Shem,  acknowledging  a  Jewish 
peasant,  crucified  yet  glorified,  as  the  world's  Redeemer,  the 
word  of  God  begins  its  course  like  the  sun  "  whose  going  forth 
is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of 
it ;  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof." 

There  may  be  those  who  think  that  since  the  great  rebellion 
in  behalf  of  slavery,  since  the  emancipation  of  the  free  States 
from  base  subserviency  to  the  slavery-interest,  and  especially 
since  President  Lincoln's  special  message  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  recognize  distinctly  the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
slavery  as  a  political  force,  and  our  national  liberty  and  unity, 
all  such  perversions  of  Scripture  as  that  which  finds  in  "  Cursed 
be  Canaan  "  a  warrant  for  negro  slavery,  will  pass  into  ob- 
livion.   But  let  us  not  be  too  confident  in  that  respect.     The 
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present  is  doubtless  an  acceptable  time  for  disabusing  the 
minds  of  many  who  have  been  misled  or  perplexed  with  such 
perversions  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  opportunity  should  be 
seized  while  it  faces  us,  for  post  est  oecasio  cdva.  "Who  can 
assure  us  that  there  will  not  be  in  Congress,  before  the  close  of 
this  Administration,  twenty  Senators  from  slave-holding  States, 
and  a  full  apportionment  of  Representatives,  every  one  of  them 
as  strenuous  in  the  interest  of  slavery  as  the  Senators  from  the 
hypothetical  State  of  Virginia  are  to-day  ?  Who  can  tell  us 
how  soon  our  statesmen  will  be  calling  upon  us  to  conquer  our 
prejudices  against  the  enslaving  and  sale  of  innocent  children, 
and  to  accept  with  alacrity,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  some 
new  compromises  with  the  wickedness  that  has  made  this  re- 
bellion ?  Who  can  tell  us  how  soon  learned  rabbies  in  the 
synagogues,  and  sentimentalizing  doctors  of  divinity  in  the 
churches,  will  be  wresting  the  Scriptures  to  prove  that  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  is  radical,  destructive,  heretical,  and  impious  ? 
Who  can  tell  us  how  soon  the  executive  managers  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  at  New  York,  now  in  the  full  blast  of 
patriotic  and  Christian  protestation  not  only  against  the 
"  moral  evils  and  vices  which  slavery  is  known  to  promote," 
but  against  slavery  itself,  will  suddenly  begin  again  to  enter- 
tain the  public  with  the  old  platitudes  about  the  "  Christian 
brethren  "  who  believe  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  the  patron 
of  slavery,  and  about  the  necessity  of  their  never  touching  any 
political  or  sectional  question,  and  about  "  the  catholic  basis 
of  the  Society,"  and  about  the  definite  object  to  which  it  is  shut 
up  by  its  constitution,  its  trust-funds,  and  its  "surviving 
founders  ?"  Who  can  tell  how  soon  hundreds  of  New  York 
merchants  will  be  vieing  with  each  other  in  all  the  arts  of  ser- 
vility to  gain  the  privilege  of  selling  goods  to  Southern  cus- 
tomers, at  the  longest  credit  and  with  the  smallest  chance  of 
being  paid  ?  It  is  neither  safe  nor  wise  to  assume  without 
more  evidence  than  we  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  see, 
that  what  has  been  so  lately  the  established  order  of  things, 
can  never  return.  Neither  the  rebellion  nor  the  war  which  is 
now  so  rapidly  crushing  it,  has  struck  as  yet  the  death-blow  of 
slavery. 
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We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  our  exposition  of  Noah's  proph- 
ecy, rescuing  it  from  forced  subserviency  to  a  stupendous 
wickedness,  and  showing  that,  as  Bunsen  says,  "  those  who  see 
therein  an  excuse  for  the  negro-trade  betray  alike  their  igno- 
rance and  their  unbiblical  mind,"  [ebenso  grosse  Unwissenheit 
ale  unhibluchen  Sinn],  is  not  untimely.  To  all  who  are  now, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  tempted  to  abet  in  any  way  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  curse  against  all  black  men  into  this  ancient  Scrip- 
ture, we  commend  a  careful  recollection  of  the  more  intelligi- 
ble curse  which  seals  and  guards  the  Apocalypse,  and  which 
by  "  the  analogy  of  the  faith  "  guards  the  entire  book  of  Holy 
Writ :  "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add 
unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book."  We  may 
read  with  reverent  inquiry,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of 
servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren ;"  but  let  him  who  adds  to 
that  which  is  written,  "  Cursed  be  every  negro ;  it  is  right  for 
whosoever  has  the  might  to  seize  him,  to  hold  him,  and  to  sell 
him," — take  heed  lest  the  curse  return  upon  himself  and  his 
own  race. 
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Article  XI.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY. 

M'Cosn  on  the  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Nat- 
ural.*— The  title  of  this  volume  reminds  us  of  a  work  of  far 
greater  ability,  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  by  Dr.  Bushnell. 
It  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the  Essay  of  Baden  Powell,  in 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  which  have  occasioned  so  great  ex- 
citement in  England  of  late, — an  excitement  which  is  likely  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  wide-spread  and  deeply  agitating  theological 
movement.  That  such  a  movement  should  arise  in  the  Church  of 
England  was  inevitable,  and  it  has  not  begun  a  year  too  early. 
Indeed,  it  had  been  far  better  for  the  cause  of  theological  science, 
and  the  cause  of  earnest  Christianity,  if  it  had  begun  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  specific  object  of  Dr.  M'Cosh  was  to  assert  the  possibility 
of  a  supernatural  element  and  supernatural  interference  in  the 
kingdoms  of  nature,  in  a  miraculous  revelation,  and  in  the  opera- 
tions of  grace.  This  possibility  he  defends  in  opposition  to  the 
avowed  rationalism  of  scientific  men  like  Baden  Powell,  and  of 
the  prevailing  secularism  of  so  much  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
that  is  now  current  in  England. 

Had  he  addressed  himself  to  this  task  alone,  and  produced  a 
philosophical  argument  confined  to  its  appropriate  subject-matter, 
and  conducted  in  a  manner  more  severely  scientific,  he  would  have 
rendered  a  far  more  efficient  service  to  the  cause  which  he  design- 
ed to  serve?  But  instead  of  this,  he  has  written  a  book  in  part 
philosophical,  in  part  theological,  in  part  biblical,  in  part  homilet- 
ic,  and  in  part  popular,  which  will  be  well  received  by  those  whose 
faith  is  not  disturbed,  but  will  be  scarcely  respected  by  those  whom 
the  work  was  designed  to  convince. 

We  would  not  undervalue  the  philosophical  ability  of  the  work, 
for  it  gives  proof  of  the  author's  readiness  to  discern  the  weakness 
of  the  positions  taken  by  the  opponents  of  supernaturalism,  and  of 

*  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural.  By  the  Rev.  James  M'Cosh, 
LL.D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers.  1862.  12mo.  pp.369.  Price 
$1.25. 
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his  skill  and  acuteness  in  defending  the  grounds  of  a  better  system 
than  theirs.  But  the  want  of  preciseness,  method,  and  stringent 
argument,  is  painfully  manifest  on  every  page,  while  the  gossiping 
digressions,  and  the  well-meant  but  unfortunately-introduced  mor- 
alizings,  with  the  general  mixing  of  truths  natural  and  supernat- 
ural, are  not  fitted  to  win  for  the  work  the  respect  which  its  real 
merits  would  otherwise  claim,  and  which  a  severer  method  and  a 
more  logical  argument  ought  to  have  enforced. 

But  our  English  brethren  must  fight  their  theological  battles  in 
their  own  way,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  work  like  this  may  be 
better  suited  for  the  community  for  whom  it  was  written  than  we 
should  think  it  possible.  The  author  certainly  merits  the  highest 
praise  for  his  ready  zeal  in  the  defense  of  imperiled  truth,  while 
the  activity  of  his  mind,  the  resources  of  his  abundant  reading,  the 
sagacity  of  his  criticisms,  and  the  glowing  eloquence  to  which  he 
often  attains,  make  all  that  he  writes  interesting  to  the  reader. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  as  a  suggestive  and  quick- 
ening contribution  to  our  theological  literature. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  book  for  themselves,  will  be  interested  in  the 
"Table  of  Contents,"  which  we  subjoin  entire: 

Book  First. — The  Natural  in  Relation  to  the  Supernatural. — Chapter  I. — Man 
Discovering  the  Uniformity  of  Nature.  Chapter  II. — In  what  the  Natural  Sys- 
tem Consists.  Chapter  III. — Mental  Principles  involved  in  our  Conviction  as  to 
the  Uniformity  of  Nature.  Chapter  IV. — How  much  is  Contained  in  the  Nat- 
ural   Chapter  V. — The  Natural  a  Manifestation  of  the  Supernatural. 

Book  Second. — The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural. — Chapter  I.— 
General  Remarks  on  the  Supernatural. — Sec.  1.  The  Precise  Nature  of  the  Super- 
natural ;  Sec.  2.  The  Possibility  of  a  Miracle ;  Sec.  3.  Purposes  served  by  the 
Supernatural;  Sec.  4.  Relation  of  the  Supernatural  to  the  Natural.  Chapter 
II. — The  System  of  the  Supernatural. — Sec.  1.  There  is  Sytems  in  the  Supernat- 
ural; Sec.  2.  The  Typical  System  of  Revelation ;  Sec.  3.  The  System  of  Prophe- 
cy; Sec.  4.  The  Plan  of  Christ's  Life;  Sec.  5.  The  System  of  Miracles;  Sec.  6. 
The  System  of  Doctrine ;  Sec.  7.  The  System  of  Duty ;  Sec.  8.  The  System  of 
Means ;  Sec.  9.  The  System  in  the  Dispensation  of  Grace.  Chapter  III.— The 
Evidences  of  Christianity. — Sec.  1.  A  Study  of  the  Christian  Evidences.  The 
Evidences  a  System;  Sec.  2.  Connexion  between  the  Miracle  and  the  Doctrine; 
Sec.  3.  Ends  accomplished  by  the  Systematic  Character  of  Revelation.  Chapter 
IV. — Analogy  between  the  Natural  and  Supernatural  Systems. 

Appendix. — Art.  1.  Oxford  Philosophy ;  Art.  2.  Bunsen  and  German  Theology. 
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44  Aids  to  Faith,"*  and  "  Tracts  foe  Priests  and  PEOPLE."t 
— The  volumes,  whose  titles  we  here  connect,  are  both  important, 
whether  we  consider  the  sources  from  which  they  come,  the  parties 
or  schools  for  which  they  speak,  or  the  doctrines  which  they  defend. 
They  are  both  designed  to  meet  and  direct  the  excitement  pro- 
duced in  the  Church  of  England  by  the  much  talked-of  "  Essays 
and  Reviews."  We  regret  that  they  came  to  hand  too  late  to 
give  us  time  to  examine  them  minutely,  and  to  weigh  them  con- 
siderately, but  we  cannot  defer  to  a  future  number  all  notice  of 
works  so  interesting  as  these  for  their  contents,  and  so  important 
for  their  present  relations  and  their  future  influence. 

The  "  Aids  to  Faith  "  consists  of  nine  elaborate  Essays,  written 
and  edited  under  the  direction  of  William  Thomson,  D.  D.,  author 
of  the  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  "  Outlines  of  the  Necessa- 
ry Laws  of  Thought,"  and  of  the  series  of  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1853  on  the  Death  of  Christ.  Dr.  Thomson  was  for  several  years 
Fellow,  and  afterwards  Provost  of  Queens  College  in  Oxford,  and 
has  been  for  nearly  two  years  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
He  is  a  man  of  extensive  reading  in  Philosophy  and  Theology,  of 
a  sound  and  manly  English  understanding,  and  of  earnest  Christian 
faith.  His  name,  as  the  editor  of  this  volume,  would  be  of  itself  a 
guarantee  for  its  solid  and  serious  character.  The  authors  of  the 
several  Essays  are  nearly  all  well-known  in  this  country  as  men  of 
high  reputation. 

Dr.  Manscl  contributes  the  first  Essay  on  Miracles  as  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  We  find,  as  we  expected,  that  his  well-known 
skeptical  metaphysical  dogmas  have  not  prevented  him  from  fur- 
nishing an  able  discussion  of  this  much  vexed  subject.  Happily 
his  system  is  provided  with  a  special  positive  element  of  faith, 
that  is  just  apropos  to  be  set  off  against  the  Pantheistic  and  posi- 
tive tendencies  of  the  believers  in  the  laws  of  nature  without  a 
lawgiver,  and  in  the  impersonal  forces  of  nature,  that  cannot  allow 
exception  or  deviation  for  the  noblest  moral  ends.    Between  Man- 


*  Aids  to  Faith ;  a  series  of  Theological  Essays.  By  several  writers.  Being 
a  Reply  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  Edited  by  William  Thomson,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.  1S62.  12mo. 
pp.  532.    (For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  Judd  A  Clark.    Price  $1.25.) 

f  Tract*  for  Priests  and  People.  By  various  writers.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise 
A  Co.  1862.  12mo.  pp.  872.  (For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  Peck,  White  <fc 
Peck.    Price  $1.00.) 
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ael  and  Baden  Powell  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  for  Man- 
sel  as  the  more  sound  and  Christian  philosopher. 

The  second  Essay,  "  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," is  by  William  Fitzgerald,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Ross.  The  argument  on  this  most  important  topic  is  able  in 
its  way,  but  it  fails,  in  our  view,  to  do  justice  either  to  the  real 
opinions  of  those  who  find  the  internal  evidences  the  most  con- 
vincing and  altogether  essential,  or  to  the  real  relation  of  the  mor- 
al to  the  historical  argument  for  Christianity.  Bishop  Fitzgerald 
writes,  far  more  than  we  could  wish,  from  a  Church  of  England 
point  of  view,  and  reminds  us,  oftener  than  we  expected,  of  the 
tracts  of  Prof.  Andrews  Norton  against  Ripley.  Many  things 
are  shrewdly  said,  however,  and  the  tract  is  not  without  its  value. 

The  third  Essay  is  on  Prophecy,  and  is  by  that  veteran  contro- 
versialist in  the  Jewish  field,  Dr.  A.  McCaul.  This  is  able  and 
instructive,  but  as  we  glance  over  its  topics  we  find  the  real  difficul- 
ties, especially  those  concerning  the  Messianic  prophecies,  neither 
so  distinctly  acknowledged  nor  so  satisfactorily  solved,  as  we  had 
hoped  and  expected.  This  essential  subject  will  need  a  fuller,  a 
fairer,  and  more  profound  treatment  than  Dr.  McCaul  has  given 
it,  before  the  Church  of  England  shall  see  entire  repose  among  its 
inquiring  spirits. 

The  fourth  Essay,  on  Ideology  and  Subscription,  carries  an  easy 
victory  over  the  strangely  weak  and  dishonest  argument  against 
which  it  is  directed.  We  are  not  certain,  however,  that  the  writer, 
Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  is  justified  in  charging  the  Ideological  views  of  the 
modern  Hegelians  on  the  free  and  easy  party  who  seek  for  unlim- 
ited tolerance  within  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Cook  seems  to 
have  taken  some  of  his  impressions  of  German  theologians  at 
second  hand,  and  strangely  to  miss  the  truth  when  he  groups 
Rothe  with  Strauss  and  Feuerbach,  because  he  teaches  the  doc- 
trine to  which  Dr.  Arnold  was  so  partial,  that  the  church  will 
at  last  be  coincident  with  the  Christian  state.  The  English  Ideol- 
ogists of  the  Essays  and  Reviews  are  vulnerable  enough  without 
requiring  that  an  argument  so  one-sided  and  overstrained  should 
be  urged  against  them  as  that  which  is  furnished  in  the  historical 
parallels  of  this  Essay. 

The  fifth  Essay,  on  the  Mosaic  Record  of  the  Creation,  by  Dr. 
McCaul,  enters  upon  matters  too  critical  and  erudite  for  any  but 
an  expert  to  pronounce  upon.  The  tone  of  it  does  not  altogether 
please  us,  while  we  will  not  question  its  ability. 
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For  a  reason  similar  to  that  already  expressed  we  hesitate  to 
characterize  the  Essay  which  follows,  by  Prof.  George  Rawlinson, 
on  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  seems 
to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  truly  liberal,  learned,  and  Christian. 

The  seventh  Essay,  on  Inspiration,  by  Edward  H.  Browne,  B. 
D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  is  fair,  earnest, 
and  believing.  It  is  chiefly  historical,  but  even  in  historical  value 
falls  far  below  the  well-known  Essay  of  Prof.  Tholuck,  which  has 
been,  for  several  years,  before  the  English  public  in  an  English 
translation.  He  takes  moderate  ground  on  this  much  vexed 
question,  and  will  be  thought  by  many  critics  to  assert  very  indefi- 
nite opinions.  The  Essay  is  too  cautious  and  too  concessive  to 
satisfy  the  occasions  which  called  it  forth. 

Essay  Eighth,  by  the  editor,  lifts  us  to  a  higher  sphere.  The 
death  of  Christ  had  been  treated  by  him  before  in  his  sermons  at 
the  Bampton  Lecture.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  handled  by  one 
who  has  felt  the  difficulties  and  weighed  the  objections  that  are  so 
forcibly  urged  against  so  many  of  the  popular  theories  of  the 
atonement.  His  own  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  very  unlike 
that  of  Archbishop  Mayer,  indeed,  its  thoughts  are  taken  rather 
from  the  German  than  from  any  of  the  Scholastic  or  Anglican 
theories.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  own  theory,  all 
readers  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  pondered  earnestly  and  writ- 
ten honestly  on  this  most  important  theme. 

The  last  Essay,  by  Charles  John  EUicott,  Professor  of  Divinity, 
King's  College,  London,  on  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation — 
was  designed  as  an  offset  to  the  final  Essay  by  Jowett,  in  the 
Essays  and  Reviews,  both  being  upon  the  same  subject.  As  the 
Essay  of  Jowett  is  the  ablest  and  the  most  significant  among  its 
companions,  so  it  is  with  Ellicott's,  as  compared  with  its  associates. 
It  is  at  once  scholarly  and  believing.  The  author  knows  all  the 
arguments  against  which  he  contends,  and  is  as  learned  and  exact  as 
are  the  interpreters  of  the  negative  and  indefinite  schools.  He  is 
too  honest  to  overlook  a  real  difficulty,  and  too  frank  not  to  ac- 
knowledge it  when  seen;  but  he  is  full  and  outspoken  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
in  the  recognition  of  their  supernatural  inspiration.  His  argu- 
ment on  inspiration,  though  brief,  is  good,  and  his  entire  Essay 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  those  whom  it 
was  designed  to  affect.    It  is  eloquently,  perhaps  too  rhetorically 
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written,  but  it  is  warmed  with  an  earnest  and  Christian  fire,  and 
its  closing  appeal  has  a  winning  pathos. 

The  Essays  and  Reviews  have  attracted  more  attention  in  the 
English  church  and  oat  of  it  than  either  their  learning  or  ability 
would  have  led  us  to  look  for.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  of  this 
volume  in  reply,  that  while  it  is  incomparably  superior  to  its  antago- 
nist in  every  important  particular,  it  is  not  in  all  respects  equal  to 
the  real  demands  and  the  actual  wants  of  the  many  "  inquiring 
spirits  "  in  England,  whom  it  was  designed  to  save  from  confirmed 
scepticism,  and  to  bring  back  to  enlightened  faith.  It  is  open 
to  many  exceptions,  but  its  defects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
supine  neglect  of  biblical  and  theological  science  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  English  church  for  the  last  generation.  The  causes 
of  this  neglect  we  do  not  discuss.  The  fact  of  its  existence  is 
abundantly  manifest.  The  ability  and  scholarship  of  the  u  Aids  to 
Faith"  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  but  it  is  very  obvious,  from 
the  rapid  glance  which  we  have  given  its  pages,  that  some  of  these 
Essayists  have  not  yet  spoken  "  the  last  word  "  which  is  yet  to  be 
uttered  on  the  several  topics  of  which  they  treat.  We  honor  the 
zeal  which  has  impelled  them  to  the  defense  of  the  truth.  We  ap- 
plaud the  courage  and  ability  of  their  first  onset,  but  we  shall 
look  for  a  more  elaborate  strategy  in  the  future,  certainly  at  some 
of  the  points  which  are  assailed. 

.  The  Tracts  fob  Priests  and  People  is  a  collection  of  Essays 
from  that  portion  of  the  broad  church  party  who  sympathize 
more  or  less  warmly  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  All  of  the  writers 
agree  in  contending  for  a  more  positive  faith  than  that  of  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews.  But  they  agree  in  depre- 
cating the  violent  attacks  upon  these  writers,  which  have  proceed- 
ed from  many  in  the  church,  and  in  protesting  against  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  with  which,  as  they  contend,  they  have  been  assailed. 
They  urge  that  many  of  these  attacks  have  been  made  by  those 
who  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  earnest  love  of  truth  with 
which  some  of  the  present  generation  are  animated,  and  are  dis- 
qualified through  bigotry  and  ignorance  from  appreciating  their 
difficulties.  They  insist  most  earnestly  that  this  passionate  parti- 
sanship and  outcry  shall  cease,  and  that  the  energies  of  all  parties 
shall  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  work  of  preaching  the  common 
faith  which  is  held  by  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  precisely  at 
this  point,  however,  that  their  cause  labors  most  seriously.    For 
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one  of  the  questions  in  controvcsy  is  simply  and  solely  what  is  the 
common  faith  of  the  English  Church  ?  In  other  words,  what  do 
its  formularies  teach  ?  how  are  they  to  be  interpreted  ?  who  may 
lawfully  subscribe  them,  and  with  what  laxity  of  mental  reserva- 
tion ?  The  authors  of  these  Tracts  do  indeed  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions,  but  their  answers  are  too  hazy  and  undetermined 
to  satisfy  our  understandings.  But  aside  from  the  relation  of 
these  Tracts  to  local  controversies,  they  have  a  general  interest 
and  importance  to  all  students  of  Theology  and  inquirers  after  the 
truth.  They  all  contend  for  a  positive  faith  in  a  supernatural  and 
historic  Christianity.  They  ail  defend  their  faith  by  those  general 
considerations  which  address  themselves  to  the  common  under- 
standing of  a  man  who  has  been  educated  in  a  Christian  country. 
The  first  Essay,  by  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,"  is  especially  interesting,  as  a  plain  and  forcible  ar- 
gument of  this  sort,  and  is  fraught  with  good  sense,  plain  speak- 
ing, and  earnest  religious  feeling.  For  the  men  for  whom  it  was 
designed,  and  considering  the  positions  which  it  was  designed  to 
enforce,  it  is  an  effective  and  valuable  argument  which  no  right- 
minded  man  can  read  without  interest  and  profit. 

The  Second  Essay,  The  Mote  and  the  Beam,  by  Rev.  F.  D 
Maurice,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  critical  review  of  the  various 
criticisms  which  the  Essays  and  Reviews  have  called  forth  from 
the  representatives  of  the  several  schools  and  shades  of  opinion, 
from  the  extreme  left,  the  "Westminster  Review,  to  the  extreme 
right,  the  London  Quarterly.  Mr.  Maurice  always  interests 
even  when  he  does  not  satisfy  us,  and  upon  the  subjects  here  in 
discussion,  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  more  than  common 
attention. 

The  titles  of  the  remaining  Essays  are  as  follows :  The  Atone- 
ment as  a  fact  and  as  a  theory.  The  Signs  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven:  An  Appeal  to  Scripture  on  the  Question  of  Miracles. 
On  Terms  of  Communion :  The  Boundaries  of  the  Church  ; — The 
Message  of  the  Church.  The  Sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on 
Revelation,  and  the  Layman's  Answer :  A  Dialogue  on  Doubt ; — 
Morality  and  Divinity.  Two  Lay  Dialogues :  On  Laws  of  Nature 
and  the  Faith  therein ; — On  Positive  Philosophy.  All  these  Essays 
are  more  interesting  and  valuable  for  what  they  suggest  than  for 
what  they  teach.  They  give  us  an  insight  into  the  inquiring  and 
doubting,  the  chaotic  and  troubled  thoughts  of  many  of  the  choicest 

vol.  xxi.  24 
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men  in  England  at  this  very  moment,  and  furnish  to  the  thought- 
ful reader  abundant  material  for  his  own  musings. 

The  u  Aids  to  Faith  "  are  more  solid  and  weighty  for  the  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  positive  truth  which  they  enforce. 
"The  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People  "  are  more  interesting,  more 
fervent,  more  practical.  Their  defects  in  positive  opinions,  and 
their  tendency  to  an  indeterminate  latitudinarianisra,  are  too  obvious 
to  require  comment.  Each  volume,  in  its  place,  is  well  worthy 
the  earnest  study  of  the  theological  and  the  general  reader.  Each 
in  unequal  measure  is  fitted  to  counteract  the  one-sidedness  of 
the  other. 

Spirit  op  the  Hebrew  Poetry.* — There  is  no  living  English 
writer,  to  whom  we  should  have  preferred  to  commit  the  task  of 
writing  on  the  noble  themes  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  volume, 
above  the  honored  Isaac  Taylor.  Instructed,  by  his  abundant 
reading  in  theology,  in  ancient  and  modern  exegesis,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  having  the  poetic  temperament  largely  devel- 
oped in  his  own  nature,  being  fully  alive  to  the  religious  necessi- 
ties of  the  generation  in  which  he  lives,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of 
both  capacity  and  of  courage  in  the  majority  of  the  theological 
and  other  professed  defenders  of  the  Scriptures,  he  has  wisely 
chosen  this  subject  as  congenial  to  his  own  matured  and  mellowed 
experience,  and  as  furnishing  the  opportunity  to  say  many  truths 
that  need  to  be  spoken  concerning  the  Word  of  God,  in  this  day 
of  "  rebuke  and  blasphemy."  Nobly  has  he  achieved  the  task 
which  the  selection  of  this  subject  imposed  upon  him.  He  has  not 
shrunk  from  confronting  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  se- 
lection of  his  task  involved.  He  has  faced  them  distinctly,  and 
solved  them  in  an  honest  and  reverent  spirit.  Critical  and  exe- 
getical  questions  are  beyond  his  sphere,  and  with  these  he  has  not 
meddled  ;  but  the  far  more  difficult  topics  involved  in  discussing 
the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  treated  with 
consummate  ability,  and  with  a  wise  adaptation  to  the  readers  for 
whom  he  wrote. 


*  The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  "  Saturday 
Evening,"  Ac,  Ac.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction  by  William  Adams,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  T.  New  York :  Rudd  A 
Carleton.  1862.  8yo.  pp.  386.  (For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  Judd  A  Clark. 
Price  |2.00.) 
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The  Inspiration  of  tho  Old  Testament  is  treated  in  a  masterly 
way  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  which,  if  it  does  not  satisfy  all 
classes  of  hypnotic  theologians,  will  do  mnch  to  relieve  the  diffi- 
culties of  multitudes  of  more  wakeful  and  more  honest  seekers 
after  the  truth.  On  this  most  important  topic,  indeed,  the  famil- 
iar reader  of  Taylor's  earlier  writings  arc  well  aware  that  he  has 
repeatedly  uttered  truths  which  needed  to  be  spoken,  but  which 
it  required  much  courage  to  speak.  All  truth-loving  men  must 
rejoice  that  his  utterances  in  this  volume  are  so  full,  so  pointed, 
and  yet  so  reverent  and  wise. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  amply  from  the  note  which 
concludes  the  volume : — 

"  There  is  a  stage  of  intellectual  and  literary  sophistication,  commingling  fas- 
tidious tastes  and  the  sardonic  frivolity  of  luxurious  modes  of  life,  which  will 
never  consist  with  the  feelings,  the  tastes,  the  moral  habitudes,  that  belong  to  a 
devout  reading,  study,  relish,  and  home-use  of  the  Bible.  Whoever  has  had  near 
acquaintance  with  leisurely  cultivated  life,  in  this,  its  advanced  stage  of  refine- 
ment, and  whoever  has  felt  the  potent  influence  of  such  an  atmosphere  upon  him- 
self for  a  length  of  time,  and  has  learned  to  relish  the  ironies,  the  mockeries,  the 
spiritualisms  of  the  region,  with  its  soft  intellectuality,  and  its  epicureanism,  will 
think  that  a  thousand  leagues  of  interval  are  not  too  many  to  intervene  between 
such  a  region  and  a  home  where  there  is  feeling  and  truth,  and  within  which  the 
Scriptures — Prophets  and  Apostles — might  be  listened  to,  and  where  those  min- 
isters of  God  might  make  their  appeal  to  the  deeper  principles  of  human  nature. 
Is  it  that  the  canonical  writings  have  been  proved  untrue  ?  Is  it  that  Revelation 
has  lately  been  tried  and  found  wanting  ?  It  is  not  so ;  but  those  who  spend  life 
in  the  precincts  of  well-bred  affectations  find  that  they  have  come  into  a  mood 
which  renders  tho  Bible,  in  its  wonted  place — on  the  table,  at  home — an  unwel- 
come object  There  is  felt  to  be  a  sacrilege,  even,  in  opening  the  book  while  the 
fancy  is  reveling  in  whatever  is  frivolously  intellectual  and  artistically  sensuous. 
To  produce  this  effect,  there  need  be  nothing  gross  or  licentious  in  the  converse 
of  our  intimates,  whose  converse,  nevertheless,  does  not  consist,  never  will  con- 
sist, with  Bible-reading  habitudes :  the  two  influences  are  irreconcilably  repel- 
lant,  the  one  of  the  other." — pp.  383,  384. 

"  At  this  moment  the  spread  of  infidelity,  especially  in  the  educated  classes,  is 
spoken  of  with  alarm.  Yet  the  unbelief  of  educated  Englishmen  is  not  a  product 
of  reason :  it  is  not  the  ascertained  upshot  of  an  argument :  it  is  not  the  result  of 
a  controversy  which  may  have  been  unskillfully  managed  on  the  side  of  belief. 
This  infidelity,  or  this  pantheism,  which  walks  the  streets  with  a  noiseless  camel- 
tread — breathing  in  the  ear  from  behind — this  rife  infidelity,  is  the  natural  out- 
speak of  intellectual  and  literary  sophistication,  and  of  that  relish  for  frivolous 
pleasures,  the  operation  of  which  is  to  render  the  tastes  factitious,  and  to  lull  the 
moral  conciousness,  and  to  falsify  the  social  affections ;  and  which  so  perverts 
the  reasoning  faculty,  that  evidence  produces  an  effect  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its 
actual  force. 

"  Meantime,  the  Scriptures  are  fulfilling  their  mission.    Among  ourselves  and 
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abroad,  the  Bible  goes  on  its  way,  and  it  prospers  to  the  end  whereto  He  that  thue 
unda  it  »ent  it.  The  Scriptures  take  effect  upon  men — singly  and  in  communi- 
ties— among  whom  what  is  real  in  human  nature,  what  is  strong  and  great,  still 
subsist:  the  Scriptures  come  where  they  come,  as  the  dew;  or  as  the  rain  from 
heaven ;  or  they  come  as  the  tempest :  the  word  is  gentle  and  germinating ;  or 
it  is  a  force  irresistible;  and  it  does  its  office,  here  or  there,  as  the  need  may  be, 
where  human  nature,  as  to  its  moral  elements,  is  still  in  a  culturable  state,  and  is 
still  reclaimable :  as  to  those,  and  at  this  time  they  are  many,  who  in  respect  of 
the  moral  elements  of  human  nature,  have  passed  beyond  this  range  by  the  dead- 
ly influence  of  luxurious  refinements — the  message  from  Heaven  leaves  them 
where  they  are  and  goes  forward." 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  refer  to  the  handsome  style 
in  which  this  volume  has  been  issued  by  the  publishers ;  we  are 
also  sincerely  grateful  to  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams  for  the  compre- 
hensive yet  minute  sketch  of  the  personal  and  literary  life  of  the 
excellent  author.  Many  admiring  readers  of  Taylor  will  peruse 
this  biographical  sketch  with  no  ordinary  interest. 

Ellicott  ox  Ephesians.* — This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of 
Ellicott's  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  has  been  re- 
published in  this  country.  In  its  main  features  it  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  one  that  preceded  it  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ; 
and  hence  it  seems  scarcely  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  brief  notice  of  that  work,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Englaxder  for  January,  1861.  The  same  thorough  and  careful 
scholarship,  the  same  judicious  use  of  the  labors  of  others,  the 
same  appreciation  of  the  author's  style  and  thought,  the  same  rev- 
erence for  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God, — indeed,  all  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies,  which  those  who  have  used  the  former  com- 
mentary must  have  remarked  in  every  part  of  it,  are  as  conspicu- 
ous, or  even  more  conspicuous,  here ;  so  that  no  one,  we  think, 
who  has  become  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  author, 
will  hesitate  to  purchase  the  present  volume,  or  will  fail  to  exam- 
ine it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Perhaps  the  best  recent  commen- 
taries in  the  English  language,  they  are  certainly  the  best  adapted 
for  students  in  theology;  and  no  theological  class  should  be  with- 
out them.  It  is  a  year  or  more  since  the  republication  of  the  vol- 
ume on  Galatians  ;  we  hope  the  publishers  will  not  keep  us  wait- 
ing so  long  for  the  succeeding  volumes. 

*  A  Commentary,  Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  St.  PauCe  Epietle  to  the 
Ephesians,  with  a  Revised  Translation.  By  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  B.  D.,  Pro. 
feasor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.     1862.    8vo.     pp.190.    Price  $1.25. 
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Stuart  on  Ecclesiastbs.* — Professor  Stuart's  Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes  has  been  well-known  to  the  public  for  several  years, 
and  the  volume,  which  now  comes  to  us  from  the  Andover  press, 
is  only  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  with  some  revision  by  the 
present  editor.  In  a  long  introduction,  extending  over  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  writer  carefully  discusses  the 
authorship,  design,  and  unity  of  the  book,  and  then  makes  some 
examination  of  the  ancient  and  modern  versions  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  this  introduction,  after  saying  that  a  work  of  a  high  critical 
character  on  this  book  is  as  yet  a  desideratum  in  English,  he  adds, 
that  it  was  with  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  advance  the  crit- 
ical knowledge  of  it,  that  he  undertook  the  preparation  of  this 
Commentary.  The  succeeding  pages  show  how  well  his  desire 
and  design  were  fulfilled,  for,  with  a  minute  investigation  of  each 
chapter  and  verse,  he  has  presented  the  results  of  his  most  mature 
scholarship,  and  opened  the  meaning  of  the  book  before  the  reader 
with  great  care.  The  students  of  the  Bible  in  our  country  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Stuart  for  his  services,  which  can 
scarcely  be  measured. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Smith's  Edition  of  Hagenbach's  History  of 
Doctrines,  (Vol.  II.) f — The  additions  and  improvements  intro- 
duced into  this  volume  by  Professor  Smith  are  of  a  substantial 
character,  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  original  work.  As 
in  the  former  volume,  the  translation  of  Buch  has  been  corrected 
throughout,  and  considerable  new  matter  contained  in  the  fourth 
German  edition,  has  been  inserted.  What  gives  this  volume  es- 
pecial value,  however,  is  the  contributions  of  the  American  editor ; 
in  particular,  the  full  account  of  the  progress  of  English  and 
American  theology.  Rich  as  our  theology  is  in  matter,  the  student 
has  been  left,  for  the  most  part,  without  a  chart  or  compass  to 
guide  him  in  the  study  of  it.  There  has  been  no  adequate  bibli- 
ography accessible ;  no  guide-book  such  as  the  German  student 
has  always  at  hand,  from  the  beginning  of  his  theological  course. 

*  A  Commentary  on  EccleiiasU*.  By  Moans  Stuart,  late  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Edited  and  Revised  by  R. 
D.  C.  Robbixs,  Professor  in  Middlebury  College.  Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper. 
1862.     12mo.    pp.  346.    Price  $1.25. 

f  A  Text  Book  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagexbach,  Ac, 
Ac.  The  Edinburgh  Translation  of  C.  W.  Buch  revised,  with  large  additions,  6c. 
By  Hknry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  1862.  Price 
per  volume  $2.00. 
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Prof.  Smith's  additions  to  Hagenbach  supply  this  want,  and  there- 
fore deserve  a'grateful  recognition.  In  this  volume  may  be  also 
found  a  sketch  from  his  pen — brief  as,  of  course,  it  must  be — of  the 
various  controversies  that  have  arisen  in  England  and  this  country, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  moment,  with  an  explanation 
of  the  documents  and  authorities  in  which  these  controversies 
may  be  studied  in  detail. 

Of  the  general  character  of  Hagenbach,  as  a  writer,  we  have 
had  occasion  in  previous  notices  of  his  writings  to  speak.  In  some 
particulars — as,  for  example,  in  respect  to  Bibliography — his  work, 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  not  excelled.  Still  it  is  marked  by  signal 
deficiencies.  We  often  miss  the  clear  and  discriminating  state- 
ments which  accurate  scholars  require.  It  is  true  that  this  defect 
is  in  a  measure  made  up  by  the  copious  citations  with  which  the 
author  has  enriched  his  pages  from  other  writers  on  the  history 
of  doctrines  more  sharply  discerning  than  himself.  As  a  whole, 
therefore,  and  for  certain  purposes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  work  is  almost  indispensable.  To  Professor  Smith,  for  his 
labors  in  connection  with  this  new  edition,  the  theological  public 
is  much  indebted. 

Stevens's  History  of  Methodism.* — Dr.  Stevens  in  a  third 
volume  has  completed  his  work,  of  which  we  gave  a  notice  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  and  second  volumes :  "  The  History  of 
the  religious  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  called  Meth- 
odism, considered  in  its  different  denominational  forms,  and  its 
relations  to  British  and  American  Protestantism."  The  first  and 
second  volumes  comprised  his  record  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Wesley,  the  fullest  and  best  record,  we  freely  say,  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  the  great  founder  of  Methodism,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

This  third  volume  includes  the  history  from  Wesley's  death  to 
the  Centennary  Jubilee  of  Methodism  in  1839.  The  author  clearly 
and  graphically  describes  the  trials  of  what  he  calls  the  u  testing 
period  "  of  Methodism,  during  the  ten  years  after  Wesley's  death — 

*  The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  called 
Jfethodiem,  considered  in  its  different  denominational  forms,  and  its  relations  to 
British  and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abkl  Stevens,  LL.  D.  VoL  III. 
From  the  death  of  Wesley  to  the  Centennary  Jubilee  of  Methodism.  New 
York:  Published  by  Carlton  &  Porter. 
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trials  by  internal  and  external  controversies  respecting  its  future 
government, — which  resulted,  however,  in  its  firmly  settled  polity 
and  its  augmented  vigor.  He  then  sets  forth,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  manner,  the  missionary  development  of  Meth- 
odism— its  plans  and  efforts  for  foreign  and  universal  evangeliza-  * 
tion.  He  represents  the  Methodist  church  as  the  most  effective 
missionary  church  of  our  age,  planting  its  standards  in  many  parts 
of  continental  Europe,  in  several  of  the  British  colonies  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  continent  of  South  America,  Africa,  Ceylon,  con- 
tinental India,  China,  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and,  in- 
deed, on  the  confines  of  the  whole  earth.  The  volume  has  quite 
a  charming  interest,  also,  from  the  life-1  ke  sketches,  which  the 
author  gives  here  and  there,  of  the  chief  preachers  and  leaders  of 
the  denomination, — such  as  Coke,  Bunting,  Newton,  Adam  Clarke, 
and  Richard  Watson  ;  and  of  less  prominent,  though  hardly  less 
interesting,  helpers,  like  Hicks,  Dawson,  and  Saville  among  the 
men,  and  among  the  women  such  representatives  as  Mary  Fletcher, 
Hester  Ann  Rogers,  Lady  Maxwell,  Lady  Fitzgerald,  and  Dinah 
Evans,  the  heroine  of  Adam  Bede.  While  the  author  evidently 
lias  a  high  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  his  own  denomination, 
and  of  its  prominent  actors,  he  treats  other  denominations  in  the 
spirit  of  liberality  and  justice.  His  work  is  a  rich  contribution 
toward  the  history  of  the  universal  church.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  the  author  promises  another  work,  independent  of  this, 
yet  a  complement  to  it — "  The  History  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  " — the  materials  of 
which  he  has  reserved,  while  giving  in  the  volumes  already  pub- 
lished a  sufficient  account  of  American  Methodism  for  a  record  of 
the  general  Methodistic  movement,  centralizing  in  the  Wesleyan 
body  of  England. 

God's  Way  op  Peace.* — There  is  no  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  natural  sinfulness  of  man,  than  the  difficulty  that  is  so  uni- 
versally felt  in  understanding  the  true  nature  of  a  religious  life. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Bonar,  in  preparing  this  little  book,  has  been  to 
develop  the  idea  that  a  truly  religious  life  is  one  of  "  peace  with 
God."     He  says  very  truly,  that  with  most  persons  u  religion  is 

*  QosTb  Way  of  Peace.  A  Book  for  the  Anxious.  By  Horatius  Boxar,  D.  D. 
New  York:  R  Carter  A  Brothers.  1862.  18mo.  pp.200.  (For  sale  in  New 
Hay  en  by  F.  T.  Jannan.    Price  50  cents.) 
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looked  upon  as  terminating  with  forgiveness ;  whereas  true  re- 
ligion begin*  with  it."  He  says  "  True  religion  is  seen  in  the 
holy  life  of  those  who,  having  found  forgiveness  and  favor  in  be- 
lieving the  record  which  God  has  given  of  his  Son,  are  walking 
•  with  him  from  day  to  day,  in  the  calm  but  sure  consciousness  of 
being  entirely  accepted,  and  working  for  him  with  the  happy 
earnestness  of  those  whose  reward  is  his  constant  smile  of  love ; 
who,  having  been  much  forgiven,  love  much,  and  show  forth,  by 
daily  sacrifice  and  service,  how  much  they  feel  themselves  debtors 
to  a  redeeming  God,  debtors  to  his  Church,  and  debtors  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live."  He  says  that  it  is  not  good  that  men 
should  be  all  their  lives  "  seeking  God  and  never  finding  him ;" 
that  some  Christians  seem  to  think  that  the  man  who  doubts  the 
most  about  himself  is  somehow  the  best  believer.  To  all  such 
"  doubting  believers  "  he  replies  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Who- 
soever believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God;"  is  born^ 
not  will  be, — is  now  a  child  of  God.  And  then,  "  Is  God  a  man 
that  he  should  lie?"  "He  means  what  he  says!"  "His  words 
are  not  mere  random  expressions !"     "  They  are  true  and  real !" 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Owen's  Anabasis.* — If  to  be  neat,  thorough,  and  definite,  be 
marks  of  a  good  workman,  Mr.  Owen  asserts  a  strong  claim  to 
that  title  in  the  work  before  us.  In  externals  it  is  quite  above 
most  school-books.  The  binding  and  paper  seem  durable,  the 
size  suited  to  the  student's  hand  or  table,  the  type,  both  English 
and  Greek,  clear  and  neat.  As  to  the  Greek,  we  confess  no 
special  fondness  for  the  so-called  Porsonian  type.  On  a  page  of 
Homer,  or  Pindar,  or  Plato,  it  stares  at  one  with  its  full,  fat  form, 
until  the  eye  is  fairly  sickened.  Perhaps  for  the  tyro  it  is  best, 
just  because  it  presents  a  bold  and  clear  outline.  But  the  ad- 
vanced scholar,  who  reads  the  language  as  a  joy  and  treasure,  de- 
mands more  elegance  in  the  letters  to  match  the  native  beauties 
of  the  tongue. 

*  The  Anabasi*  of  Xenophon  ;  chiefly  according  to  the  text  of  L.  Diodorf,  with 
Notes;  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.f 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Cornelius  Institute,  and  now  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  Free  Academy  in  New  York  City.  Re- 
vised Edition.    New  York:  Leavitt  &  Allen.    1862. 
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If  we  pass  within,  the  contents  of  the  book  and  their  arrange- 
ment are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  Summary  is  in  English, 
and  fills  six  pages,  with  a  plain,  brief  survey  of  the  main  incidents 
of  the  narrative ; — a  survey  which  the  young  scholar  needs  to 
take  at  the  outset.  The  Text  follows,  (in  212  pp.),  embracing  the 
entire  History  in  seven  Books,  and  adopting  as  a  whole  Dindorf  s 
reading  and  punctuation,  amended  by  later  authors.  The  first 
forty  pages  have  foot-notes,  comprising  full  references  to  Sopho- 
cles's  Greek  Grammar,  (the  familiar  fountain  of  Greek  scholar- 
ship in  New  England  for  more  than  twenty  years),  interspersed 
with  many  syntactic  questions. 

The  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  come  next,  (in  188  pp.),  and 
are  full,  clear,  practical,  yet  learned,  affording  all  the  help  which 
any  pupil  ought  to  receive  apart  from  his  teacher.  The  text  is  in- 
terpreted and  illustrated  by  many  valuable  references  to  the  well- 
known  Greek  authorities, — the  Grammars  of  Buttmann,  Crosby, 
Ktlhner,  Matthiae,  Viger,  and  finally  to  the  last  and  completest  of 
all,  that  of  Hadley. 

After  a  table  giving  the  Marches,  Distances,  and  Halt-Days 
which  composed  our  Hero's  wondrous  journey,  we  find  intro- 
duced a  comparatively  new  element  of  power  in  a  classical  text- 
book. We  refer  to  the  Grammatical  References  given  en  masse 
to  explain  the  First  Book.  Of  the  eighteen  pages  thus  filled,  six 
are  contributed  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Taylor  to  illustrate  "Kflhner's 
Elementary  Greek  Grammar,"  which  that  eminent  instructor  so 
ably  edited,  and  the  remaining  twelve  by  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale 
College,  to  illustrate  his  own  Grammar.  These  Addenda  widen 
the  field  of  Mr.  Owen's  efforts  by  adapting  this  work  to  almost 
every  latitude.  The  book  closes  with  two  Indices — one  Gram- 
matical and  the  other  Historical — both  adequate  to  elucidate  the 
text  in  the  fullest  manner. 

With  even  our  brief  survey  of  this  work  it  will  not  appear  surpris- 
ing that  it  has  passed  through  a  dozen  editions  and  that  the  sale  has 
reached  an  aggregate  of  thirty-five  thousand  copies.  It  has  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  community  for  twenty  years ;  and 
with  those  who  can  tolerate  the  tame  and  nerveless  style  and  end- 
less repetitions  of  this  second  rate  historian,  will  bear  rule  for  twenty 
years  to  come.  Happily  the  young  student  who  uses  it  will  at 
least  get  a  thorough  drilling  in  forms,  even  if  he  looses  those  ideas 
which  show  the  mastership  and  authority  of  a  leading  mind, 
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"Whiton's  First  Lessons  in  Greek.* — This  little  manual  pre- 
sents to  a  practical  teacher  in  the  classics  several  interesting 
features.  1.  It  brings  the  Pupil  and  the  Grammar  together ;  a 
contact  which  must  be  made,  or  there  is  no  true  knowledge  of 
language  at  all,  and  must  be  made  at  the  outset,  or  that  knowl- 
edge will  not  be  broad  or  scholarly.  2.  It  illustrates  Hadley's 
Grammar  ;  the  latest,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  practical  ex- 
ponent of  the  Greek  Tongue.  With  some,  all  Grammars  are  alike 
good,  because  each  introduces  the  student  to  a  given  language.  But 
Grammars,  like  Lexicons,  are  merely  instrument*,  and  vary  in 
efficiency  as  much  as  edged  tools.  They  are  the  condensed  his- 
tories of  a  language,  a  museum  of  verbal  remains,  living  or  fossil ; 
and  their  whole  worth  depends  on  the  tact  of  him  who  essays  to 
describe  or  arrange.  Hadley's  Grammar — to  carry  out  the  image 
— is  a  complete  cabinet.  3.  The  References  are  clear,  thorough, 
and  systematized ;  so  much  so  that  a  patient  and  resolute  scholar 
could  almost  master  the  work  alone ;  though  no  self-tuition  will 
take  the  place  of  a  wise  and  living  instructor.  Some  have  an  easy 
logic  against  References,  that  a  good  teacher  will  not  need  them, 
and  a  bad  teacher  will  not  use  them.  The  first  proposition  is  un- 
doubtedly true ;  but  as  long  as  inferior  men  will  and  do  assume 
the  duties  of  education,  the  printed  book  must  arrange  the  work 
to  their  hand.  4.  The  Lexicons,  both  Greek-English,  and  Eng- 
lish-Greek, seem  sufficiently  clear  and  full.  "We  notice,  also,  that 
the  definitions  are  usually  well-selected  and  illustrated  here  and 
there  by  pertinent  English  derivations ;  thus  leading  the  tyro 
early  to  one  of  the  great  fountains  of  his  native  tongue. 

We  must  add,  by  way  of  criticism,  that  the  References  should  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  they  successively  illustrate,  and  only 
the  notes  at  the  end.  If  a  new  language  be  a  new  world,  it  is 
hard  enough  to  be  born  into  it,  without  a  Cesarean  process.  The 
youthful  scholar  should  be  aided  by  all  possible  mechanical 
expedients. 

*  First  Lesson*  in  Greek:  the  Beginner's  Companion-book  to  Hadley's  Gram- 
mar. By  Jambs  Morris  Whiton,  Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.,  443  and  445  Broadway.  1861. 
12  mo.    pp.  120. 
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Coltox's  Greek  Reader.* — We  have  before  us  a  copy  of 
Colton's  Greek  Reader,  which  we  are  glad  to  know  still  maintains 
its  place  in  the  schools  as  one  of  the  best  introductory  works  for 
students  commencing  the  study  of  the  Greek  Language.  Through 
its  many  editions  it  has  done  a  great  work  in  infusing  scholarly 
ardor  and  love  for  thorough  research  in  the  mind  of  thousands  of 
students.  Many  a  man  now  feels  that  it  was  this  book  that  put  a 
backbone  into  his  knowledge,  and  made  him  feel  that  shallowness 
was  almost  a  crime. 

The  present  edition  is  perhaps,  in  all  respects,  an  improvement 
on  its  predecessors.  The  foot  references  are  made  to  the  Gram- 
mars of  Sophocles,  (old  edition,)  and  Crosby,  and  are  graded 
throughout,  so  as  to  match  the  various  subjects  of  which  a  gram- 
mar should  successively  treat.  This  feature  is  peculiar,  we  believe, 
to  this  particular  text-book,  and  gives  the  student  the  obvious 
advantage  of  a  clear,  thorough,  and  growing  knowledge  of  the 
language,  independently,  if  need  be,  of  any  teacher.  The  Selec- 
tions, thirteen  in  prose  and  ten  in  poetry,  are  copious  and  made 
with  great  discrimination.  The  Dictionary  is  adequate,  the  notes 
good.  In  conclusion  we  would  strongly  insist  that  in  learning  a 
language,  "  Readers"  are  far  superior  to  text-books,  derived  from 
only  one  author ;  and  on  this  contested  point,  would  simply  ask 
these  questions :  Why  have  teachers,  individually,  and  in  Educa- 
tional Boards,  waged  such  a  war  against  them  for  more  than 
fifteen  years?  Why  should  a  Header  be  a  "good"  thing  in 
learning  English,  but  a  bad  thing  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek  f 
And  why  will  not  variety,  before  one  enters  college,  best  prepare 
him  for  the  different  styles  which  there  successively  await  and 
quicken  him? 

True's  Elements  op  Logic. f — We  have  failed  to  receive  before 
this  time,  and  therefore  have  failed  to  notice,  this  excellent  Manual 

*  A  Greek  Reader,  consisting  of  new  Selections  and  Notes,  with  References  to 
the  principal  Grammars  now  in  use.  By  J.  O.  Coltox,  M.  A.  Revised  and  fur- 
nished with  new  References  and  Notes,  by  Henry  M.  Colton.  New  Haven: 
Published  by  Peck,  White  A  Peck. 

f  Tlte  Elements  of  Logic :  Adapted  to  the  capacity  of  younger  students,  and 
designed  for  Academies  and  the  higher  classes  of  Common  Schools.  By  Charles 
K.  True,  D.  D.  Third  Edition,  revised.  New  York:  Carlton  <fc  Porter.  1861. 
24mo.     pp.  176. 
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by  Professor  True,  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  uses  by  the  clear  statements  and  the  abundant 
examples  for  practice  with  which  it  is  furnished. 

HISTORY. 

Mat's  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Vol.  L* — 
Messrs.  Crosby  <fc  Nichols  of  Boston  have  just  published  the  first 
volume  of  an  American  edition  of  this  work  which  will  immediately 
take  rank  among  the  most  valuable  histories  in  the  language.  Its 
theme  is  scarcely  of  less  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than 
in  England  itself.  It  is  the  "  Constitutional  History  of  England  " 
for  the  last  hundred  years  ;  since  the  accession  of  George  Third : 
from  1760  to  1860.  The  author  is  Thomas  Erskine  Mat,  C.  B. 
In  his  preface  he  says  it  is  his  design  to  u  trace  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  British  Constitution  during  a  period  of  one 
hundred  years ;  and  to  illustrate  every  material  change, — whether 
of  legislation,  custom,  or  policy, — by  which  institutions  have  been 
improved  and  abuses  in  the  government  corrected."  The  acces- 
sion of  George  III  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  May  as  the  period  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken,  not  be- 
cause that  event  presents  any  "  natural  boundary  in  constitutional 
history,"  but  because  "the  history  of  former  reigns  has  been  em- 
braced in  the  able  survey  of  Mr.  Hallam."  This  book,  therefore, 
forms  an  admirable  and  suitable  continuation  of  the  long  celebrated 
"  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII  to  the  death  of  George  11." 

Mr.  May's  first  volume  takes  up  the  history  of  the  "prerogatives, 
influence,  and  revenues  of  the  Crown ;  and  of  the  constitution, 
powers,  functions,  and  political  relations  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment." The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  subjects  to  which  such 
high  themes  naturally  and  necessarily  conduct,  will  show  the  val- 
ue of  this  new  contribution  to  the  history  of  England,  and  must 
awaken  the  interest  of  every  student.  The  volume  commences 
with  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  reasons  of  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  George  Third  of  the  power  of  his  ministers,  and  then  traces 

*  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  Accession  of  George  Thxra\ 
1760-1860.  By  Thomas  Erskink  May,  0.  B.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Boston: 
Crosby  A  Nichols.  1862.  12mo.  pp.  484.  (For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  T.  H. 
Pease.    Price  $1.25.) 
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the  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  during  his  reign.  The 
history  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  subsequent  reigns  brings 
many  interesting  matters  in  review,  some  of  which  are  of  quite 
recent  date,  such  as,  among  things  of  minor  importance,  what  was 
called  the  "bed-chamber  question,"  on  the  accession  of  the  present 
sovereign ; — whether  on  a  change  of  ministry  there  should  also  be 
a  change  in  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  court,  who  naturally  exert  a 
powerful  influence  over  her.  The  next  subject  in  order  is  the 
44  Revenues  of  the  Crown,"  which  includes  such  topics  as  "  the 
civil  list ;"  pensions ;  private  property  of  sovereigns ;  provision 
for  the  royal  family.  Chapter  fifth  is  upon  the  "  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Peerage."  The  change  in  its  character,  by  the  increase 
of  its  numbers  since  the  accession  of  George  Third;  the  Peerage 
of  Ireland ;  the  rights  of  Scottish  peers  ;  life  peerages;  and,  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  all,  the  evidence  throughout  of  the 
gradual  loss  of  power  by  this  ancient  and  privileged  House. 

But  the  chapters  of  greatest  importance  and  highest  interest 
are  the  two  last, — the  sixth  and  seventh, — which  are  devoted  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  full  exhibition  is  first  given  of  all  the 
anomalies  of  representation  prior  to  reform ;  of  the  defects  also, 
often  exceedingly  curious,  in  the  old  electoral  system ;  of  the  sale 
of  boroughs ;  of  the  pecuniary  bribery  of  members  during  the 
reign  of  George  Third.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Commons  against 
the  famous  Wilkes  are  also  detailed  at  length.  Such  matters  are 
introduced  as  the  history  of  the  publication  of  Parliamentary  de- 
bates ;  of  the  modern  system  of  petitioning ;  sketches  also  of  Par- 
liamentary oratory,  and  its  characteristics  in  the  age  of  Chatham 
and  Pitt,  as  well  as  in  these  modern  days.  In  fact,  in  these  pages 
may  be  found  a  clear  and  reliable  account,  not  only  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  of  curious  or  historical 
interest,  but  also  a  full  detail  of  the  various  steps  by  which  it  has 
gradually  increased  its  power,  till  at  last  it  has  gained  the  ascend- 
ency and  holds  the  real  control  of  the  executive  government. 

This  American  reprint  is  from  the  Riverside  press,  and  is  in 
every  way  uniform  with  the  very  excellent  editions  of  Hallam's 
Works,  which  are  published  by  Messrs.  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

Mb.  Buckle's  Belief. — For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  pur- 
chased, or  propose  to  purchase,  Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion, we  transfer  to  our  pages  the  following  lines, — though  they 
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have  already  had  a  pretty  wide  circulation.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  his  volumes. 
Those  who  possess  the  work  may  like  to  put  on  the  fly-leaf  of  their 
own  copy  this  very  satisfactory  synopsis  of  the  accomplished  and 
distinguished  author's  faith. 

This  is  the  creed — let  do  man  chuckle — 

Of  the  great  thinker,  Henry  Buckle ; 

"  I  believe  in  fire  and  water, 

And  in  Fate,  Dame  Nature's  daughter; 

Consciousness  I  set  aside— 

The  dissecting  knife's  my  guide ; 

I  believe  in  steam  and  rice, 

Not  in  virtue,  nor  in  vice  ; 

In  what  strikes  the  outward  sense, 

Not  in  mind  or  Providence ; 

In  a  stated  course  of  crimes, 

In  Macaulay,  and  The  Time*. 

As  for  truth,  the  ancients  lost  her— 

Plato  was  a  great  impostor. 

Morals  are  a  vain  illusion, 

Leading  only  to  confusion. 

Not  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek 

Let  us  for  instruction  seek ; 

Let  us  study  snakes  and  flies, 

And  on  fossils  fix  our  eyes. 

Would  we  learn  what  we  should  do, 

Let  us  watch  the  Kangaroo ; 

Would  we  know  the  mental  march, 

It  depends  on  dates  and  starch. 

I  believe  in  all  the  gases, 

As  a  means  to  raise  the  masses. 

Carbon  animates  ambition, 

Oxygen  controls  volition ; 

Whate'er  is  good  or  great  in  men 

May  be  traced  to  hydrogen ; 

And  the  body,  not  the  soul, 

Governs  the  unfettered  whole." 

MISCELLANY. 

Letter  on  "The  Free  Banking  Law." — We  have  received 
from  Joseph  S.  Ropes,  Esq.,  of  Boston — who  will  be  recognized 
as  a  valued  contributor  to  the  pages  of  this  Quarterly — a  printed 
letter  which  he  has  lately  addressed  to  the  Hon.  S.  Hooper,  on  the 
"  Free  Banking  Law."    His  views  are  so  just,  that  we  should  like, 
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if  it  were  practicable,  to  publish  the  letter  entire.  It  deserves 
general  circulation. 

He  approves  of  the  issue  of  government  currency,  which,  he 
says,  "may  be  slightly  depreciated  for  a  time,  but  will  ultimately 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  specie,  and  will  then  undoubtedly  consti- 
tute by  far  the  best  paper  medium  we  have  ever  known,  precisely 
because  it  will  have  no  connection  with  banking." 

"  The  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good  paper  currency  are, 
1.  Complete  security.  2.  Universal  confidence.  3.  Prompt  and 
unfailing  convertibility  into  specie  at  par,  and  at  the  principal 
commercial  centers  of  the  country." 

The  only  serious  objection  to  the  issue  of  currency  by  the 
government,  has  hitherto  been  that  it  would  displace  the  issues  of 
local  banks,  causing  much  loss  and  inconvenience  to  local  interests. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  U.  S.  Treasury  needs  all  it  can 
borrow,  while  the  local  banks,  from  the  diminution  of  business 
and  curtailment  of  credit  are  unable  generally  "  to  keep  up  their 
loans  and  can  reduce  their  circulation  without  inconvenience." 

"The  three  essential  requisites  of  a  good  paper  currency  would 
be  secured;  The  security  of  notes  based  on  the  resources  and 
credit  of  the  whole  nation  would  be  ample,  and  the  confidence  felt 
in  them  equally  so,  while  the  facility  of  redemption  at  those  com- 
mercial centers,  which  supply  so  large  a  portion  of  the  revenue, 
will  be  obviously  complete." 

The  difference  between  such  a  currency  and  notes  issued  under 
a "  Free  Banking  Law "  is  very  forcibly  shown  by  discussing 
the  impossibility  of  securing  the  prompt  convertibility  of  such 
notes  into  specie;  the  danger  of  unlimited  expansion,  and  the 
periodical  return  of  financial  crises. 

The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage  in  the  United  States.* — 
We  have  space  in  the  present  number  for  the  title  only  of  this 
valuable  work.  The  author  is  John  Codman  Hurd,  Esq.,  of  New 
York.     A  notice  of  it  may  be  expected  in  the  next  number. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works. — Messrs.  Brown  &  Taggard  of  Boston 
deserve  high  commendation  for  their  enterprise  in  continuing  the 
publication  of  their  princely  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works.      Vol* 

•  The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage  in  the  United  States.  By  John  Codman 
Hurd,  Counselor  at  Law.  Two  volumes.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  A  Co.  8vo. 
pp.  617,  800. 
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ume  Third  of  the  Philosophical  Works  is  now  before  the  public. 
Eight  volumes  in  all  have  now  appeared ;  seven  more  will  complete 
the  series. 

Maclay's  Lira  among  the  Chinese.* — In  the  present  interest- 
ing and  critical  condition  of  things  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  any 
work  relating  to  it,  written  by  one  who  has  had  many  years'  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  its  institutions  and  people,  cannot  but 
have  its  value.  The  work  before  us  is  by  a  Methodist  missionary 
of  thirteen  years'  standing,  and  has  been  compiled  for  the  special 
gratification  of  his  friends,  at  their  pressing  instance.  It  first  re- 
views the  whole  field  of  Chinese  history,  religion,  literature,  char- 
acter, etc.,  in  a  manner  which  is  necessarily  too  brief  and  sketchy 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  which,  also,  as  we  think,  is  deficient 
in  the  liveliness  and  point  which  would  partially  make  up  for  its 
scantiness.  The  last  two-thirds  of  the  book  are  mainly  occupied 
with  accounts  of  the  labors  of  the  mission  to  which  the  author  be- 
longed^  and  are  plentifully  illustrated  with  views  of  the  various 
mission  buildings  in  and  about  Fuh-Chow,  where  he  was  stationed. 

Bonar' s  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope.| — The  Messrs.  Carter,  of 
New  York,  have  just  published,  in  very  attractive  style,  a  second 
series  of  the  Hymns  of  Horatius  Bonar,  of  Kelso.  We  confess 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  special  marks  of 
genius  in  the  poetical  productions  of  Dr.  Bonar.  Still  they  are  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  and  so  thoroughly  religious, 
that  many  of  his  little  poems  have  long  been  favorites  with  us.  We 
have  found  quite  a  number  of  Hymns  in  the  series  now  before  us 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  his  former  productions ;  and  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  make  from  these  pages  a  very  attractive  selection. 

Rev.  Dk.  O.  Ellsworth  Daggett's  Sermon  at  the  Funeral 
of  Edson  Carr,  M.  D. — Dr.  Carr,  at  whose  funeral  this  sermon 
was  preached,  was  a  physician  of  high  professional  attainments  in 
Canandaigua,  New  York.     He  was  in  addition  a  truly  religious 

*  Life  among  the  Chinese :  with  characteristic  sketches  and  incidents  of  mis. 
eionary  operations  and  prospects  in  China.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclat,  M.  A.,  etc- 
New  York:  Carlton  A  Porter.     1861.     12mo.    pp.  400. 

f  Hymn*  of  Faith  and  Hope.  Second  Series.  By  Horatius  Bona*,  D.  D. 
Kelso.  New  York:  R.  Carter  <fc  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.  808.  (For  sale  in  New 
Haven  by  F.  T.  Jarman.    Price  15  cents.) 
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man ;  and  in  his  character  were  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
great  candor  and  honesty,  with  a  singular  evenness  of  temper,  kind- 
ness, liberality,  and  public  spirit.  We  have  had  occasion  before 
to  speak  of  the  felicity  of  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett's  sermons  on  similar 
occasions.  In  the  discourse  before  us  we  find  fresh  evidence  of  that 
warm  and  friendly  sympathy,  that  rare  power  of  analysis,  and 
that  severe  good  taste  in  thought  and  expression,  which  have 
made  him,  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  most  honored  and  acceptable 
clergymen  in  Central  and  Western  New  York. 

The  Christian  Maiden,  or  Memorials  op  Eliza  Hessel.* — 
This  is  a  much  more  readable  and  valuable  book  than  the  biogra- 
phies which  are  usually  prepared  of  young  people  for  the  use  of 
Sunday  Schools.  Miss  Hessel  was  a  young  English  lady,  who 
died  in  1859,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  She  seems  to  have  had  a 
mind  of  more  than  common  activity,  and  we  may  say  cultivation, — 
at  least  of  a  certain  kind.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  this  memo- 
rial is  that  it  gives  very  interesting  glimpses  of  her  mental  progress 
and  her  inner  life.  By  means  of  her  letters  and  journals  we  have 
the  record  of  the  impressions  made  upon  her  by  a  wide  variety  of 
the  popular  writers  of  the  day.  Prominent  among  them  are  found 
the  names  of  many  Americans : — Channing  and  Emerson ;  Cheever 
and  Elihu  Burritt ;  Longfellow  and  Willis ;  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Miss 
Warner ;  Edgar  Poe  and  John  B.  Gough  ;  Mrs.  Judson  and  Mrs. 
Hamlin. 

Moral  and  Religious  Quotations  from  the  Poets,  Topical- 
ly Arranged.! — No  matter  how  familiar  one  may  be  with  our 
best  religious  poets,  he  will  often  find  it  a  great  assistance,  when 
looking1  up  the  passages  to  which  he  wishes  to  refer,  to  have  a  book 
within  reach,  like  the  one  before  us.  The  compiler  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  his  object,  which  has  been  to  "  furnish  a  volume,  il- 
lustrating and  enforcing  moral  truth,  in  its  multiform  aspects,  by 
the  gems  of  thought  found  in  the  poets,  in  a  form  convenient  for 
reference  and  for  quotation."  The  authors,  from  whom  selections 
have  been  made,  number  nearly  six  hundred ;  and  the  quotations 

*  The  Christian  Maiden.  Memorials  of  Eliza  Hessel.  By  Joshua  Priestley. 
New  York:  Carlton  <fc  Porter.     18mo.     pp.  357. 

f  Moral  and  Religions  Quotations  from  the  Poets,  Topically  Arranged:  com- 
prising choice  selections  from  six  hundred  authors.  Compiled  by  Rev.  William 
Rice,  A.  M.     New  York:  Carlton  <fc  Porter.     1861.     8vo.    pp.  838. 
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more  than  four  thousand.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of 
topics,  some  four  or  five  hundred  in  number,  is  excellent.  The 
typography  is  unexceptionable. 

Patriotic  and  Heroic  Eloquence.* — This  is  a  book  for  the 
times,  made  up  of  short  but  choice  extracts  for  the  reading  of 
"the  million,"  and  published  by  Mr.  James  G.  Gregory  of  New 
York.  The  selections  well  represent  the  patriotic  eloquence  of 
the  past  year ;  being  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  our  best  known  American  statesmen,  poets,  and 
literary  men,  and  from  the  editorials  of  prominent  New  York 
journalists.  Like  all  of  Mr.  Gregory's  publications,  the  typogra- 
phy of  the  volume  is  very  superior. 

Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for 
1862.f — Although  this  is  a  publication  designed  especially  for  far- 
mers, and  might  very  properly  be  called  an  "  agricultural  year- 
book," yet  there  is  in  it  very  much  of  general  interest.  It  contains 
an  admirable  article  upon  "  Vegetable  Physiology,  or  the  growth 
of  plants,"  with  thirty  illustrations;  and  another  upon  grasses, 
with  descriptions  of  twenty-two  varieties,  illustrated  by  thirteen 
engravings.  To  those  who  wish  to  procure,  at  small  price,  a  well 
prepared  treatise  on  these  very  interesting  subjects,  we  commend 
this  little  volume. 

Pulpit  and  Rostrum. — To  those  whose  eyes  are  suffering  from 
the  labor  of  attempting  to  read  the  popular  speeches  and  addresses 
of  the  day  as  they  are  given  to  us  in  the  close  columns  of  our 
wretchedly  printed  daily  papers,  this  unpretending  little  serial 
will  be  hailed  as  a  great  convenience.  Several  numbers  are  now 
before  us.  In  number  24  we  find  the  Address  of  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Association  of  Brooklyn, 
Dec.  26th,  1861,  on  the  "Southern  Rebellion  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Powers  of  the  Republic  for  its  Suppression."  Number  25 
contains  the  lecture  which  was  delivered  in  New  York  and  Boston, 

*  Patriotic  and  Heroic  Eloquence. — A  book  for  the  Patriot,  Statesman,  Stu- 
dent. New  York:  James  G.  Gregory,  46  Walker  street  1S61.  12mo.  pp. 
264.    (For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  T.  H.  Pease.    Price,  75  cents.) 

f  The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1862.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  engravings.  Albany :  Luther  Tucker  <fc  Son.  1862.  12mo.  pp.282. 
Price  twenty-five  cents. 
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in  Dec,  1 86 1 ,  by  Wendell  Phillips,  on  "  the  War  for  the  Union." 
Numbers  26  and  27  contain  the  speeches  of  William  Lloyd  Gab- 
bison:  " The  Abolitionists  and  their  relations  to  the  War;" — of 
Gabbett  Davis  :  "  The  War  not  for  Emancipation  ;"  and  of  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens:  "African  Slavery,  the  Corner-Stone  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy."  In  Number  28  there  is  the  speech  of 
Mabtin  F.  Conway,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Dec.  12, 1861 :  "  The  War:  a  Slave  Union  or  a  Free  ?"  Mr.  E.  D. 
Barker  of  New  York  is  now  the  publisher.  On  receipt  of  10  cts. 
he  will  forward  any  number  of  the  Magazine  by  mail,  postage 

pre-paid. 

« 

Tbain's  Union  Speeches. — Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  are  all 
familiar  with  the  reputation  of  that  most  enterprising  countryman 
of  ours,  Mr.  Geobge  Fbancis  Tbain,  of  Boston.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that,  some  years  ago,  he  was  devoting  his  energies,  with 
most  unexampled  enthusiasm  and  the  highest  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, to  the  important  work  of  helping  on  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  England ;  more  particularly  in  the  way  of  convincing  the 
British  mind  of  the  innumerable  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
troduction into  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  horse  railroads. 
Since  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Mr.  Train  has  been  employing  his 
rare  oratorical  powers  on  its  various  exciting  themes,  and  in  his 
way,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  has  done  his  best  to  serve  his 
country.  Some  choice  extracts  from  his  Union  Speeches,  made  on 
different  occasions,  have  reached  us  in  the  papers.  The  last  notice 
of  him  that  we  have  seen  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  had  a  public 
dispute  in  London  with  some  advocate  of  the  rebel  cause.  Mr. 
Train,  after  demolishing  the  flimsy  arguments  of  his  opponent  in  his 
usual  energetic  and  fervid  manner,  ended  with  a  reference  to  a  taunt 
of  his  adversary,  that  "every  Southerner  can  whip  three  Yankees!" 
He  declared,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  John  Bulls  present,  that  he 
was  ready  to  prove  on  the  spot  that  this  was  false,  and  demanded 
that  boxing-gloves  should  be  immediately  sent  for,  when  he  would 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  claim,  and  show  them  how  a 
Southerner  would  behave  when  attacked  by  one  Yankee !  But  we 
have  devoted  too  much  space  to  Mr.  Train.  Messrs.  T.  B.  Peterson, 
of  Philadelphia,  have  published  a  complete  authorized  American  edi- 
tion, in  pamphlet  form,  eighty-eight  pages,  octavo,  price  25  cents. 
Let  all  who  are  troubled  with  dispepsia  or  any  form  of  despondency 
with  regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  American  eagle,  send  on 
their  money  to  Philadelphia. 
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PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Memorial  of  the  Rev.  Royal  RobUns,  Late  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Kensington, 
Ct.  Compiled  by  S.  Spring.  Containing  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  Funeral  by 
Rev.  E.  C.  Jones,  of  Southington,  Ct     8 to.    pp.  67. 

The  English  Language  in  Liberia,  The  Annual  Address  before  the  Citizens  of 
Maryland  County,  Cape  Palmas,  Liberia,  July  26,  I860,  being  the  Day  of  Nation- 
al Independence.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crummell,  B.  A.,  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  Missionary.     8vo.    pp.  32. 

Official  Report  of  the  Niger  Valley  Exploring  Party.  By  M.  R.  Delany, 
Chief  Commissioner  to  Africa.     8vo.    pp.  75. 

Mr.  John  Briglti's  Speech  at  Rochdale,  Dec.  4,  1861,  on  the  American  CrieU. 
From  the  Rebellion  Record  in  advance  of  the  Third  Volume.  G.  P.  Putnam. 
8vo.     pp.  14. 

Tlit  Position  of  Our  Species  in  the  Path  of  Destiny  ;  or  the  Comparative  In- 
fancy of  Man  and  of  Earth  as  his  Home.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  8vo. 
pp.  82. 

The  Birth  and  Death  of  Nations.  A  Thought  for  the  Crisis,  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam.    8vo.    pp.  88. 

Ihe  National  Weakness.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  First  Church,  Brook- 
line,  Fast  Day,  Sept.  26,  1861.  By  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  D.  D.  Boston:  Walker, 
Wise  <fc  Co.     8vo.    pp.  19. 

Ground*  for  Gratitude.  A  Thanksgiving  Discourse,  Nov.  28, 1861 ,  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Litchfield,  Ct.    By  George  Richards,  Pastor.  8vo.  pp.  12. 

The  Spirit  and  Aim  of  the  Gospel.  A  Sermon  before  the  American  Missionary 
Association  at  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  in  Norwich,  Ct  By  Rev.  C.  B.  Boyx- 
ton,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     8vo.    pp.  16. 

The  EarVs  Heirs.  A  Tale  of  Domestic  Life.  By  the  Author  of  East  Lynne, 
etc.     Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  <fc  Bros.    8vo.    pp.  200. 

War  and  Emancipation.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  Nov.  21,  1861.  By  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  <fc  Bros.     8vo.    pp.  82. 

Thanksgiving.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  28,  1861.  By  Charles  Wadsworth.  Pastor.  Published  by 
request    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  <fc  Bros.    8vo.    pp.  82. 

Semi-Centennial  of  the  Litchfield  County  Foreign  Mission  Society,  celebrated 
at  Litchfield,  Oct  16,  1861.     8vo.    pp.  42. 

Morning  Star  Papers.    By  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Damon.     8vo.    pp.  80. 

Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Ex-parte  Merryman.  Article,  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
Dutton.     From  the  American  Law  Register,  Oct.,  1861.     8vo.    pp.  13. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  We  have  received 
from  this  Society  the  following  publications: — Grandfathers  Birthday,  pp.  32. 
The  Promised  One.  pp.  64.  Historical  Tales  for  Young  Protestants,  pp.  224. 
Kitty  King.  pp.  80.  Story  Truths.  4  vols.  pp.  140.  Life  of  Havetock,  in 
German.  German  Soldiers'  Hymns.  Good  Counsel  for  Soldiers  in  the  Field. 
Pocket  Tracts  for  Soldiers. 

ERRATA.— On  page  251,  line  3,  substitute  "is"  for  "are." 

On  page  294,  for  Article  VII,  read  Article  VI. 

On  page  324,  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  Gen.  Samuel  Lamed,  read  Gen.  Daniel 
Lamed. 

Article  VIII,  in  the  January  No.,  should  be  credited  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  de  Vingut, 
instead  of  to  P.  Santval. 
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GESNERI  THESAURUS.    Leipsic:     1H9.    4  vols.   Folio,  bound  in  two. 

Price  $10. 
GKOTII  ANNALES  ET  HISTORIC  DE  REBUS  BELG1CIS.     1  yoL  4to. 
Amsterdam:     1657.     Price,  $3. 

Address  WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY, 

No.  63  Grove  St.,  New  Haven, 

PROSPECTUS   OF    THE 

TWENTY-FIRST  VOLUME 

OP  THE 

NEW   ENGLANDER. 

The  New  Englander  is  published  Quarterly,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  Jan- 
uary, April,  July  and  October.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
of  the  day  in  every  department  of  theology,  literature,  and  politics.  In  each 
number  are  full  notices  of  the  publications  of  any  importance  which  have 
appeared  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

The  price  is  three  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  The  price  of  single 
numbers  is  seventy-five  cents.  When  payment  is  made  in  advance,  tne 
postage  will  be  prepaid  in  New  Haven. 

WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY, 

No.  63  Grove  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

♦•♦ 

Crooks  and  Sohem's  Latin-English  School  Lexicon.    A  new 

Latin  English  School  Lexicon  on  the  basis  of  the  Latin-German  Lexicon  of 
Dr.  G.  P.  Iugcrslev.  By  G.  R.  Chocks,  D.  D.t  and  A.  J.  Schkm,  A.  M. 
8vo.     $8. 

Freund's  Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,    A  new  and  copious  Lexicon 

of  the  Latin  Language.  Edited  by  F.  P.  Lxverett.  A  new  Edition  em- 
bracing  the  classical  distinctions  of  Words  and  the  Etymological  Index  of 
Freuna's  Lexicon.  8vo.  $6. 
Xtieber's  Civil  Liberty.  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self- Government  By 
Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "  Political  Ethics/'  "  Principles  of  Legal 
and  Political  Interpretation/'  etc.  etc.  8vo.  $2.76. 
|3y  This  work  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  our  best  Institutions  of  learning. 

Coleman's  Biblical  Geography.  An  Historical  Text-book  and  Atlas 
of  Biblieal  Geography.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with  Maps  on  Steel.  Anew 
Edition  carefully  revised.     One  vol.  Royal  8vo.     $1.60. 

ICalCOm's  Butler's  Analogy.  The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  Course  of  Nature.  To  which  are  added  two  brief  Dissertations. 
L  On  Personal  Identity.  II.  On  the  Nature  o.r  Virtue.  By  Joseph  Butler, 
[See  next  page.] 
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Article  I.— THE  PRE-ISLAMIC  ARABS. 

Once  in  its  history,  the  world  came  very  near  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Probably  up  to  the  day 
when  the  mounted  missionaries  of  Islam  first  set  out,  no  one 
looked  for  world  conquerors  from  that  sandy  quarter  any  more 
than  for  snow  storms,  and  yet  there  suddenly  appeared  from 
thence  a  terrible  host,  which  threatened  the  nations  with  a 
subjugation  infinitely  more  momentous  than  follows  a  mere 
military  overthrow.  The  changes  that  such  may  effect  are, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  simply  political,  and  therefore 
transient,  but  who  can  measure  a  religious  conquest,  or  tell 
when  its  consequences  will  be  felt  no  longer?  During  the 
life  of  one  unfortunate  generation,  Islamism  actually  accom- 
plished the  conquest  of  Asia  and  Africa,  from  the  borders  of 
China  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  gained  a  foothold  in  Europe,  which  seemed,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, but  a  short  prelude  to  making  French,  English,  and 
Germans  bow  towards  Mecca,  and  go  with  shaven  heads  and 
simple  night-shirts,  on  pilgrimages  to  kiss  the  Caaba.    The 
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issue  of  one  battle,  in  the  heart  of  France,  preserved  a  Christen- 
dom ;  but  with  the  single  exception  of  Spain,  Mohammedanism 
still  retains,  after  twelve  centuries,  all  that  it  then  grasped, 
and  as  a  faith  is  not  one  whit  weaker,  or  its  spirit  changed, 
from  the  times  of  Abu  Beer  and  Khaled  Ibn  el  Waleed.  The 
results  of  what  the  Arabs  then  did  to  the  vast  countries  they 
seized,  are  simply  tremendous,  for,  in  the  language  of  Gibbon, 
they  have  accomplished  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  revolu- 
tions, and  imposed  a  new  and  lasting  character  on  the  nations 
of  the  globe.  Christian  powers  may  now  attempt  to  make  the 
Moslem  of  Algiers,  Constantinople,  Circassia,  Calcutta,  or 
Java,  a  man  of  progress,  but  the  tough  thistle  cannot  be  made 
to  bear  figs,  or  even  to  grow  with  fewer  prickles,  and  a  weary 
experience  is  yet  to  teach  the  world,  that  the  famed  triumphs  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  were  only  victories,  while  those  of 
the  Arab  were  true  conquests. 

But  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  race  of  subdivided  tribes, 
scattered  over  wastes,  which  such  as  Bedouins  alone  would  peo- 
ple, and  which  never  before  or  since  has  done  anything  worth 
a  record,  should  have  come  nearer  to  being  the  universal  na- 
tion than  any  other,  has  always  been  one  of  the  problems  of 
history ;  and  an  eminent  modern  philosopher  has  said  that  it 
has  never  been  adequately  explained.  We  have  thought  this 
is  much  owing  to  the  little  attention  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  antecedent  condition  and  progress  of  the  great  Arab  race. 
Separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  both  by  geography  and 
character,  almost  as  effectually  as  if  they  lived  in  the  Moon, 
the  world  little  suspected  that  through  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
they  had  multiplied  into  countless  tribes,  who  had  been  insidi- 
ously extending  their  wanderings,  until  they  stood  ready  at  all 
the  gates  of  the  East,  awaiting  the  birth  of  him  who  should 
commission  them  to  spread  Unitarianism  among  the  nations. 
The  steps  in  the  gradual  rise  of  the  former  conquering  races, 
on  the  other  hand,  history  has  recorded  so  fully,  that  by  the 
time  their  empire  is  set  up,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  it, 
but  with  the  Saracens  it  was  characteristically  the  reverse. 
They  came  upon  the  world,  just  as  we  happen  to  know, 
they  fall  upon  luckless  travelers,  like  a  gust  of  wind,  which 
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no  man  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  Issu- 
ing from  a  necessarily  unknown  land,  for  in  all  ages  few  enter 
it  with  much  certainty  of  getting  safely  out,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  poor  monks,  upon  their  appearance,  could  trace  them 
only  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fit,  and  the  same  cause  has 
contributed  ever  since  to  render  their  remarkable  progress 
somewhat  mysterious.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may 
serve,  in  some  degree,  to  elucidate  this  interesting  question, 
we  have  attempted  to  group  some  leading  features  in  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  before  the  great 
Mohammedan  era. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts,  in  connection  with  the  Arabs, 
is  the  great  antiquity  of  the  race,  surpassing  even  that  of  the 
Jews.  Unlike  their  Hebrew  cousins  also  they  have  never 
changed  manners  or  abode,  but  retain  to  this  day,  in  every  es- 
sential particular,  what  characterized  them  when  the  pyramids 
were  laid,  and  when,  seventeen  centuries  before  Christ,  the 
Babylonians  admitted  that  an  Arab  dynasty  ruled  over  their 
great  capital.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  of  Nineveh,  in  the  tenth 
and  eighth  centuries  B.  C,  mention  in  their  inscriptions  the 
names  of  no  less  than  thirty  distinct  Arabian  tribes,  as  dwellers 
along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  no  more  amenable  to  discipline  at  that  time  than  they 
are  now.  "lam  the  son  of  many  grandfathers,"  is  the  proud 
boast  of  the  Arab,  nor  is  he  wholly  without  reason,  for  none 
but  he  can  claim  an  undisturbed  possession  of  his  own  country 
since  the  deluge.  While  this  fact  lends  no  strength  to  each 
individual  link  of  the  chain,  from  the  poor  servant  of  God 
Mustapha  or '  Ali  up  to  Adam — as  they  consist  of  a  too  ready 
repetition  of  the  same  names — yet  the  general  truth  of  the  line, 
there  is  really  little  reason  to  doubt.  It  was  the  oldest  of  cus- 
toms among  them  to  keep  pillars  at  certain  cities  that  were 
centers  of  concourse,  on  which  each  generation  of  their  leading 
families  inscribed  its  name,  and  to  these  their  historic  lists  ap- 
peal. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been 
common  to  omit  in  transcribing  whole  batches  of  mere  alter- 
nating Zeids  and  'Amrs,  and  to  make  one  celebrated  character 
by  this  means,  the  immediate  progenitor  of  another,  thus  spoil- 
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ing  these  lists  for  all  purposes  of  chronology.  It  has  often  ap- 
peared to  us  as  quite  probable,  that  some  such  process  was 
adopted  in  the  analogous  genealogical  lists  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  which  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancies discovered  between  the  different  versions.  Their 
extreme  stress  for  high  descent  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
Arabs  from  recognizing  merit,  if  found,  in  those  who  could  not 
prove  their  relationship  to  Noah.  Their  great  national  hero 
'Antar,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  much  doubt  of  his  own 
father  even,  and  their  poets  frequently  protest  against  a  man 
being  judged  solely  by  who  begat  him.  One  of  them  very 
justly  says, 

Talk  not  to  me  of  the  stock  whence  yon  grew, 
Bat  show  me  your  stock  by  what  yon  can  do. 
The  beautiful  rose  is  derived  from  the  thorn, 
And  the  jonquil  so  fragrant,  from  an  onion  is  born. 

According  to  these  lists  the  common  impression  that  Ish- 
mael  is  the  sole  progenitor  of  the  Arabs  is  quite  erroneous,  as 
indeed  we  might  justly  infer  from  the  Scripture  account  itself. 
The  real  forefather  of  the  Arabs,  as  derived  from  either  source, 
is  Joktan  or  Koktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  who  first  settled  the 
southwestern  part  of  Arabia,  call  Yemen,  and  whose  son 
Yareb,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  firet  who  spoke  Arabic. 
The  descendants  of  Joktan  have  different  names  in  the  Arab 
lists  from  those  of  Scripture,  except  Almodad,  but  nevertheless 
the  Scripture  lists  are  confirmed  by  their  names  being  preserved 
in  those  of  towns  or  districts,  as  Hadraniftt  for  Hazarmorveth, 
etc.  There  abound  many  traditions  also  of  powerful  tribes,  as 
\Ad,  Themud,  Tasm,  etc..  descended  some  from  Shem  and  others 
from  Ham,  but  who  have  utterly  perished,  miraculously  de- 
stroyed by  hailstones,  earthquakes  or  fire,  for  their  idolatry 
and  wickedness,  after  they  had  rejected  the  admonitions  of  in- 
spired patriarchs  sent  to  them,  "  as  our  Lord  the  prophet  Lot, 
on  him  be  peace !  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  infidels  of 
Sodom."  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  frequent  mention  of  prophets  and  seers  in  these  early 
Semitic  traditions,  for  they  lend  much  support  to  an  apparently 
natural  inference  from  Biblical  history,  that  many  servants  of 
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the  true  God  there  were,  in  those  primitive  times,  whose 
names  are  not  preserved  to  us,  but  who  were  preachers  of 
righteousness  to  their  generation,  and  as  we  will  shortly  show. 
The  Arab  race  especially,  never  wholly  lost  the  primeval  truth 
that  there  is  no  God  but  God,  however  wrong  their  subsequent 
appendix  about  Mohammed,  and  in  no  age  have  they  been  as 
much  addicted  to  gross  polytheism  as  their  Hamitic  or  Ja- 
phetic neighbors.  Moses,  when  he  flees  from  Egypt,  finds  an 
Arab  priest  of  the  Lord,  in  Jethro,  whose  name  is  illustrious 
for  wisdom  and  piety  in  Arabic  tradition,  to  this  day,  and  we 
have  frequently  questioned  whether  we  have  not  in  the  book 
of  Job,  a  true  Arabic  sacred  poem,  which  Moses  found  in  his 
father-in-law's  family,  and  which  he  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew,  for  the  benefit  of  his  nation.  The  style  and  imagery 
of  this  remarkable  book  is  thoroughly  Arabic,  and  in  fact  it 
abounds  with  many  real  Arabic  words,  while  the  total  omission 
of  all  Israelitish  allusions  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  its  au- 
thor was  no  Jew.  The  description  of  the  war  horse,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  thought  only  a  Bedouin  poet  could  write, 
and  least  of  all  a  Hebrew,  who  was  even  forbidden  to  own 
horses,  and  whose  nation  was  often  taunted  with  their  lack  of 
cavalry. 

Ishmael  entered  into  the  already  powerful  Arab  nation  by 
marriage,  and  he  and  his  descendants,  though  they  have 
always  held  the  highest  rank  in  Arabia,  and  became  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  yet  are  termed  the  naturalized,  in  distinction 
from  the  Joktanides,  who  are  termed  the  original  Arabs.  Ish- 
mael's  story,  according  to  the  Arabs,  is  more  to  Abraham's 
credit  than  the  apparent  scriptural  account.  Instead  of  send- 
ing Hagar  and  his  son  about  their  business,  with  only  a  little 
bread  and  water,  the  patriarch  accompanied  them  himself,  with 
a  well  laden  caravan,  to  the  valley  of  Mecca,  then  held  by  the 
tribe  of  Jorham,  the  son  of  Joktan,  and  there  built  the  Caaba, 
or  house  of  God,  and  offered  sacrifices.  The  Jorhamites,  find- 
ing Ishmael  so  well  off,  were  glad  to  make  proposals  to  the 
friend  of  God,  on  him  be  peace  !  that  his  6on  should  accept  a 
daughter  of  their  tribe,  and  make  alliance  with  them,  while 
they  consented  to  exchange  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
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for  that  of  Allah  Taala.  Indeed,  that  a  great  Emeer  like 
Abraham,  should  have  Bent  his  son  with  the  mother  off,  in 
such  style,  is  inconceivable,  and  it  is  easy  for  one  familiar  with 
Bedouin  life  to  understand  that  the  Scripture  narrative  can 
bear  a  very  different  construction.  The  writer  of  this  Article 
at  one  time  visited  the  encampment  of  an  Emeer,  whose  camels, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  ancestor  Abra- 
ham, from  whom  he  proudly  derived  his  descent  through  Mo- 
hammed, dotted  the  green  slopes  of  Bashan,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  to  support  such  vast  flocks  and  herds,  his 
tribe  was  divided  up  into  many  encampments,  some  separated 
from  his  own  tents  by  six  days'  journey.  When  our  party 
started  in  the  morning,  to  ride  some  forty  miles  to  one  of  these 
encampments,  a  barefooted  Bedouin  maiden  ran  nimbly  the 
whole  day  before  our  horses,  and  our  guide  finally  informed  us 
that  she  was  his  daughter,  and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  our 
company  to  take  her  to  the  same  encampment  to  which  we 
were  going,  to  be  married  there  to  her  Isaac,  who  had  bar- 
gained for  her,  and  who  would  make  a  wedding  feast  of  sheep 
and  rice  that  night  on  her  arrival.  We  have  adduced  this  to 
show  that  it  is  rare  for  Bedouin  women,  on  any  occasion,  to 
ride  from  one  encampment  to  another,  and  to  us  it  seems 
plain,  that  in  this  instance,  Hagar  was  sent  to  an  encampment, 
which  was  thenceforth  to  be  her  son's.  Besides,  that  Abraham 
gave  his  first  born  no  small  share,  may  be  judged  from  his 
giving  portions  to  Keturah's  children,  before  he  sent  them  from 
Isaac,  as  well  as  from  the  rank  which  the  children  of  Ishmael 
himself  assumed  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  old  lost  Arabians,  there  are 
many  references  to  the  Amalekites,  though  two  quite  distinct 
tribes  bore  this  name ;  one  descended  from  Ham  and  the  other 
from  Esau,  the  brother  of  Jacob.  The  latter  continued  to  be 
a  powerful  tribe  down  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  older  Amalekites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  same  with 
the  fierce  predatory  tribe,  who  fell  upon  the  weary  and  the  halt 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  devoted,  therefore, 
by  Divine  command,  to  destruction.  The  only  item  about 
them  in  Arab  tradition,  worthy  of  note,  is  the  assertion  that 
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the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  were  derived  from  this  tribe.  Absurd 
as  this  seems  on  its  face,  it  yet  may  have  an  interesting  histori- 
cal basis,  as  a  possible  clue  to  the  obscure  origin  of  the 
Shepherd  dynasty  which  oppressed  Egypt  for  so  many  years, 
and  whose  cruelty  made  shepherds  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians  ever  afterwards.  It  is  certain  that  they  belonged  to 
some  nomad  tribe  who  entered  Egypt  from  the  East,  rather  than 
from  Ethiopia,  for  they  seized  lower  Egypt  first,  and  when  ex- 
pelled, were  driven  apparently  into  southern  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  The  jealousy  affected  by  Joseph  as  an  Egyptian,  of 
his  shepherd  brethren  as  spies  from  that  quarter,  and  the 
fierce,  lawless  character  of  the  Amalekites  themselves,  give 
color  to  the  theory  of  their  being  a  remnant  of  the  expelled 
shepherds,  and  if  so,  they  would,  naturally  enough,  hasten  to 
see  what  they  could  do  with  an  emigration  of  Egyptian  slaves, 
laden  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  rich  country  where  they 
had  once  reveled  themselves. 

With  the  great  grandson  of  Joktan,  named  Seba,  probably 
the  Hebrew  Sheba,  tradition  begins  to  assume  tolerable  defi- 
niteness.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  numerous  conquests  and 
public  works,  and  through  his  four  sons  he  figures  in  genealogy 
as  the  ancestor  of  an  immense  number  of  Arab  tribes.  The 
mountainous  portion  of  his  kingdom,  Yemen,  has  in  all  ages 
been  the  theme  of  poetic  exaggeration  for  its  richness  and 
happy  climate,  its  fragrant  groves  and  unnumbered  produc- 
tions, with  its  cool  rivers  dashing  down  to  the  hot  sands  below. 
At  the  base  of  one  of  these  ranges  Seba  built  the  city  Mireb, 
called  also  the  city  of  Seba,  and  directly  above  constructed  a 
vast  reservoir,  similar,  doubtless,  to  the  great  ancient  tanks  of 
India,  and  which  he  supplied  by  no  less  than  seventy  streams, 
many  of  them  conducted  from  a  great  distance.  The  mound 
of  the  reservoir  was  so  large  as  to  become  the  site  of  the  king's 
palace  and  fortifications,  with  a  portion  of  the  city,  and  from 
the  extent  of  country  irrigated  by  its  waters  the  population 
which  it  supported  became  in  time  very  great  and  flourishing. 
The  readers  of  Irving  and  Prescott  will  readily  remember  their 
descriptions  of  the  similar  cultivation  of  Granada,  by  the 
Arabs,  and  which  the  Spaniards  have  been  more  able  to  ad- 
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mire  than  to  imitate.  A  terrible  disaster,  however,  occurred 
by  a  sudden  inundation  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
which  totally  destroyed  both  the  reservoir  and  city,  and  so  im- 
poverished die  country  that  no  less  than  eight  great  tribes  were 
by  it  compelled  to  emigrate  out  of  Arabia  proper  into  the 
adjacent  countries.  This  important  dispersion  really  laid  the 
foundations  of  Arabian  empire,  but  it  forms  a  singular  contrast  ^ 
with  the  common  conception  of  that  country,  as  a  limitless  ex- 
panse of  dry  sand,  to  find  Arab  historians  in  after  ages, 
whether  of  Samarcand  near  India,  or  of  Cordova  in  Spain, 
tracing  their  national  origin  to  a  prodigious  freshet  in  Arabia, 
or  the  far-famed  deluge  of  Aram. 

Seba  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Himyar,  the  founder 
of  the  great  Himyar  dynasty,  which  ruled  the  Yemen  to  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  continuing  in  a  boasted  inde- 
pendence, according  to  some  writers,  three  thousand  years,  but 
according  to  Abuelfeda  two  thousand  and  twenty  years.  Once, 
conquering  Borne,  under  Augustus  Caesar,  attempted  to  add 
Yemen  to  the  Empire,  and  the  poet  Horace  asks  of  his  friend 
Iccius,  who  went  in  the  invading  army,  if  he  is  to  come  with 
the  "Non  ante  devictis  Sabeee  regibus,"  chained  to  his  char- 
iot. But  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  insolent  Roman 
triumph,  the  mail-clad  invaders  found  their  hot  march  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  through  sand,  anything  but  what  they 
had  imagined  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  they  finally  retreated  with 
great  loss,  and  without  reaching  Yemen  at  all.  Had  the  Him- 
yarites  only  kept  up  some  relations  with  other  countries,  the 
existence  of  such  a  very  old  nation  would  be  of  the  highest  his- 
toric value,  but,  unfortunately,  their  long  story,  like  the 
analogous  history  of  Venice  in  Europe,  had  scarcely  enough 
interest  for  even  the  Arabs  themselves  to  remember  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  invented  an  alphabetical  character  of  their  own, 
and  a  number  of  Himy  aritic  inscriptions  remain  throughout  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  may  prove 
useful  as  a  collateral  aid  in  decyphering  the  Babylonian,  Susia- 
nian,  and  Assyrian  tablets.  The  Arabs  retain  scraps  of  their 
poetry,  and  accounts  of  some  of  their  beautiful  queens,  one  of 
whom,  named  Belkees,  the  daughter  of  Hidhad,  king  of 
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Yemen  and  Abyssinia,  is  stated  to  have  gone  to  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  king  of  genii  and  men,  whose  throne  was 
of  diamonds  and  pearls,  Snleiman  ibn  Daond,  on  him  be 
peace !  The  present  royal  family  of  Shoa,  in  Abyssinia,  claim 
to  be  descended  from  Belkees,  by  Solomon,  and  therefore  to  be 
the  best  kingly  blood  of  the  earth,  a  circumstance  which  seems 
( to  have  escaped  the  memory  of  the  allied  nurses  of  Mexico. 

One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Arabs,  which  migrated 
from  Yemen,  owing  to  the  flood  of  'Aram,  was  the  tribe  of 
'Azd,  descended  from  Cahlan,  the  son  of  Seba.  After  long 
wanderings  they  entered  the  Hauran,  or  ancient  Decapolis, 
the  region  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  established  there 
qnite  a  flourishing  kingdom,  which  took  the  name  of  Ghassan, 
from  their  first  settlement  in  Syria.  Like  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, however,  they  had  an  itinerant  capital,  sometimes  at 
Damascus,  or  Palmyra,  or  Bozrah,  or  elsewhere,  according  to 
their  varying  relations  to  the  Koman  Empire,  whose  authority 
they  often  set  at  defiance,  though  in  the  main  they  conformed 
themselves  to  Roman  fashions.  The  inhabitants  of  eastern 
Syria  have,  in  all  ages,  from  the  times  of  Job  and  Moses, 
lived  a  seminomad  life,  dwelling  in  both  towns  and  tents,  with 
great  flocks  and  herds,  and  at  times  the  Ghassanide  kings  had 
sway  over  considerable  cities,  as  well  as  roving  tribes,  so  that 
even  Oeesars  did  not  disdain  their  alliance.  A  number  of  them 
adopted  the  Jewish  religion,  and  one  Arab  king  goes  by  the 
name  of  Furnace,  being  so  zealous  in  proselytizing  as  to  keep 
one  at  a  red  heat,  into  which,  whoever  of  his  subjects  should 
hesitate  to  profess  Judaism,  had  straightway  to  walk.  Moham- 
med was  by  no  means  the  first  Arabian  religionist  who  thought 
of  putting  faith  into  infidels  by  the  sword,  for  nothing  can  be 
less  familiar  to  the  Bedouin  mind  than  patient  argumentation 
about  anything,  least  of  all  about  theology.  Most  of  these 
Ghassan  potentates  bore  the  name  of  Hareth,  which  the  Greek 
transforms  into  Aretas,  and  the  pharisaical  traits  of  these  Arab 
kings,  above  alluded  to,  easily  explains  how  Paul,  coming  with 
letters  from  the  chief  priests  in  Jerusalem,  could  expect  to  seize 
men  and  women  in  Damascus,  even  better  perhaps  than 
in  Jerusalem,  where  there  was  a  Koman  governor,  as  well  as 
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the  peril  of  the  Apostle  himself  after  his  conversion  from  the 
king's  guard.  In  after  times  this  tribe  gave  to  the  Roman 
world  an  emperor  in  the  person  of  Philip,  the  Arabian,  who  was 
born  at  Bozrah,  and  as  they  generally  acted  on  the  principle 
of  doing  as  the  Romans  did,  they  in  time  became  zealous  Christ- 
ians, and  built  many  convents,  until  finally  they  were  beaten 
into  Mohammedanism  by  that  most  successful  Moslem  mis- 
sionary, Khaled  ibn  el  Waleed. 

Another  still  more  flourishing  branch  of  the  Arab  race,  an 
offehoot  from  the  great  Himyar  tribe  above  mentioned,  were 
the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Heer6,  who  settled  the  'Irak,  or 
district  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which,  subse- 
quently, by  the  foundation  of  Baghdad,  became  the  center  of 
the  great  Arabian  empire.  Their  kings  were  of  the  family  of 
Lukhm,  a  descendant  of  ' Amr,  the  son  of  Seba,  and  are  very 
celebrated  in  Arab  song  and  story,  under  the  name  of  the 
Menders.  There  are  few  facts  more  remarkable  in  history 
than  the  rapid  depopulation  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  crowded 
portion  of  the  old  world,  the  land  of  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Babylonian,  within  the  few  centuries  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
But  however  it  occurred,  it  was  so  complete  that  the  Himya- 
rites  had  no  tradition  who  preceded  them,  other  than  a  few 
miraculous  stories  about  great  Babel.  They  were  not  long, 
however,  in  multiplying  in  such  rich  soil  themselves,  and  some 
of  their  kings  built  cities  and  palaces,  with  marble  domes 
rising  amid  rich  and  splendid  groves,  whose  grateful  shades 
and  sweet  smelling  breezes,  but  especially  the  snow-white  and 
black-eyed  queens  and  princesses  of  the  fierce  Menders,  stirred 
the  heart  of  many  a  young  fighting  poet,  roasting  in  the  hot 
tents  of  Hejaz  or  Tehama.  Mohammed,  indeed,  stole  without 
much  improvement,  both  his  paradise  and  its  houris  from  the 
songs  of  his  predecessors.  This  was,  besides,  the  quarter  of  the 
best  horses,  the  most  generous  men  and  the  most  classical 
Arabic  of  the  world,  and  accordingly,  in  the  days  of  the  Ca- 
liphs, the  grammarians  of  Bussora  and  Coof<&  were  the  only 
schools  whose  decisions  on  what  was  good  Arabic  were  final ; 
a  prerogative  whose  length  and  breadth  will  be  conceived 
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when  it  is  known  that  there  are  at  least  six  thousand  different 
Arabic  grammars  extant  at  this  day. 

The  Arabs  of  Heer6  waged  an  almost  constant  war  with  their 
cousins  in  Syria,  the  Ghassanides,  and  both,  aided  by  their 
confederate  tribes,  fought  many  famous  battles,  with  pretty 
equal  results.  A  spirited  ode,  celebrating  impartially  the  gal- 
lantry of  both  sides,  describes  a  battle  on  the  plain  of  Haleema, 
between  Al  Hareth,  king  of  Ohassan,  and  Al  Ndaman  of 
Heer6,  son  of  the  paragon  queen,  called  the  Dew  of  Heaven. 
Each  with  the  best  born  horsemen  of  many  tribes,  when  the 
spears  waved  in  forests  and  swords  flashed  lightning  through 
clouds  of  arrows,  midthe'thunder  of  war-steeds,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  battle  so  darkened  the  sky  that  the  stars  appeared  in  the 
horizon !  On  another  occasion,  the  Ghassanides,  having  begun 
an  unprovoked  war,  were  badly  whipped  by  Al  Aswad  of 
Heer6,  and  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Al  Aswad 
was  generously  inclined  to  give.  A  cousin  of  the  king's,  who 
had  been  a  loser  by  the  war,  did  not  see  things  in  the  same 
light,  and  favored  him  with  some  advice,  which  may  bear 
quoting  in  our  own  times. 

Take  while  you  can  the  prize  you  would  seek, 
For  what  the  fates  give  you  cannot  always  bespeak. 
And  he  of  men  is  wise,  who,  from  the  first  token, 
Lets  no  chain  of  sequence  in  his  hands  be  broken. 
Sever  not  the  serpent's  tail,  and  then  let  it  run, 
But  see  that  the  same,  with  its  head,  is  surely  done. 
For  no  one  can  say  that  you  would  be  cruel, 
Since  they  lit  the  fire,  to  make  them  its  fuel. 

Ih  the  same  manner  that  the  Ghassan  Arabs  were  tributary 
to  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  of  Heer£  owed  allegiance  to  Persia, 
and,  indeed,  the  relations  between  the  two  were  even  more  in- 
timate. The  kings  of  Persia  sometimes  sent  their  sons  to  the 
court  of  the  Menders,  to  learn  horsemanship,  and  other  manly 
accomplishments,  and  the  Menders,  not  without  occasional  re- 
bellions, however,  lent  valuable  assistance  against  the  Romans, 
and  themselves  adopted  Persian  manners  and  ideas.  The  ad- 
vent, however,  of  a  Fourierite  prophet  named  Marduk,  who 
persuaded  Chosroes  Kobad  to  carry  his  principles  of  abolishing 
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property  and  marriage  into  actual  practice,  was  more  than  the 
Menders  could  abide,  and  on  an  increase  of  tribute  being  de- 
manded, the  reigning  king  NAaman  rebelled,  and  was  deposed 
by  the  Persian,  who  placed  in  his  stead  an  Arab  king  of  Eenda, 
who  was  ready  to  believe  in  Marduk.  During  these  troubles  a 
part  of  the  Mender  Arabs  migrated  to  the  north  of  Syria,  and 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  present  celebrated  tribe  of  Druzes 
in  Mt.  Lebanon. 

Kobad's  son,  Annishirwan,  however,  on  succeeding  to  the 
kingdom,  put  Marduk  to  death,  and,  after  infinite  trouble,  ac- 
cording to  Abulfeda,  succeeded  in  fairly  reawarding,  not  only 
the  property  of  men,  but  also  their  children.  He  also  reinstated 
the  Menders  in  the  Heer6,  where  they  continued  to  rule  until 
they  were  destroyed  by  Khaled  ibn  el  Waleed,  and  their  nation 
converted  to  Islamism.  "  A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
is  of  the  same  opinion  still."  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out 
of  the  prophet's  body,  the  Persian  Moslems  rallied  to  make ' Ali 
the  Caliph  or  successor,  as  indeed  was  his  right ;  but  the  old 
pre-Islamic  antagonism  reasserted  itself,  and  those  of  Syria  and 
Mecca  elected  Abn  Beer,  thus  separating  the  two  great  Moslem 
sects  of  Sonnites  and  Sheeites,  which  remain  to  this  day.  The 
Abbasides  of  Baghdad  for  a  while  restrained  the  Persian  leaven 
by  the  usual  Moslem  argument,  but  ere  long  it  broke  out,  in 
the  region  of  CoofS,  into  a  multitude  of  grievous  heresies,  such 
as  the  Carmatians,  Batenians,  Assassins,  etc.,  whose  wars  com- 
pletely devastated  the  empire,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that 
the  curious  religions  of  the  Yezedies,  or  Devil  worshipers  of 
Koordistan,  and  the  Ansaireeyehs  and  Druzes  of  Mt.  Lebanon 
are  derived. 

Another  migration,  referred  to  the  inundation  of  Aram  as  its 
origin,  was  that  of  the  three  tribes  of  Beer,  Rebeea,  and  Mudr, 
into  Mesopotamia  and  the  Upper  Euphrates.  The  long  ware 
between  the  Eastern  Empire  and  Persia  had  made  that  rich 
district  a  desert,  fit  for  Arab  tribes  to  people ;  but  not  long 
after  they  begun  to  restore  the  old  wastes,  and  to  build  new 
cities,  one  of  which,  called  by  its  founders  after  their  tribe,  the 
houses  of  Beer  or  Diarbecr,  has  remained  an  important  city 
ever  since.    These  tribes  could  bring  many  excellent  and  dar- 
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ing  horsemen  into  the  field,  who  were  ready  to  hire  themselves 
out  to  either  Greek  or  Persian,  and  from  whose  contentions 
they  were  the  only  beings  who  derived  any  profit.  When 
either  side  was  under  an  able  and  warlike  monarch,  like  The- 
odosius  the  Great,  or  Sapor,  their  wild  recruits  would  flock  to 
the  victorious  leader ;  but  then  his  death  would  be  a  greater 
calamity  to  his  kingdom  than  such  losses  in  other  cases,  for  at 
once  the  free  warriors  might  be  ready  to  help  in  the  ruin  of  a 
cause  which  had  descended  to  a  feeble  successor.  The  closing 
history  of  Persia  was  marked  by  a  series  of  usurpations  and 
civil  wars ;  and  as  its  power  declined,  the  Arab  tribes  gradu- 
ally pushed  forward  into  some  of  the  best  provinces  on  the 
West  and  South,  in  ancient  Suaiana  or  Khorassan,  some  pene- 
trating even  as  far  as  the  city  of  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana.  In  after  times  this  city  became  quite  celebrated  for  its 
Arabic  writers  and  poets,  though  one  who  seems  to  have  been 
without  honor  in  his  own  country,  says  that  its  children  were 
like  its  elders  in  ugliness,  while  again  in  intellect  the  elders 
were  like  the  children.  The  spread  of  the  Arabs  in  this  di- 
rection greatly  prepared  the  way  for  their  subsequent  conquests, 
and  therefore,  when  the  Caliphs  'Omar  and  'Othman  sent  their 
armies  against  Persia,  that  country  was  already  largely  Arabian, 
and  fell  before  the  Moslem,  with  scarcely  a  struggle. 

Meanwhile,  in  Arabia  Proper,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
spreading  from  their  native  seats  about  Mecca,  came  in  time 
to  cover  the  great  provinces  of  Hejaz,  Tehama,  and  Nejd,  with 
a  multitude  of  tribes,  who  rarely  owned  other  sway  than  their 
own  chiefs.  Mixed  with  these  tent-dwellers,  there  has  always 
been  in  Arabia  a  considerable  city  population,  and  who  are  to 
this  day  much  given  to  traffic,  with  their  caravans,  from  the 
Gates  of  Bind,  or  India,  to  Timbuctoo.  The  overland  slave- 
trade  is  also  still  one  of  their  main  enterprises,  as  in  the  days 
when  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren ;  and  the  late  massacre 
in  Jiddah,  the  port  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  was  largely  owing  to 
Arab  resentment  at  the  interference  of  the  European  Powers 
in  this  traffic.  The  political  constitution  of  these  cities  has  al- 
ways been  in  keeping  with  the  independent  yet  clannish  char- 
acter of  the  Arab.    No  Greek  tyrant  ever  grew  in  such  a  soil, 
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bat  each  town  gave  a  sort  of  deferential  authority  to  the  head 
of  the  best  descended  family  of  the  place,  whose  government 
left  liberty  enough  for  the  talents  and  influence  of  others.  We 
doubt  if  an  Arab's  mind  can  conceive  a  Democratic  platform 
any  more  than  a  woman's  rights  convention ;  but  still,  no  one 
who  reads  the  life  of  Mohammed  can  fail  of  being  struck  with 
the  aristocratic  freedom  of  Mecca,  and  how  well  its  social  sys- 
tem was  calculated  to  develop,  not  only  enough  of  the  old 
Adam  in  its  Ishmaelitish  citizens,  but  also  traits  of  manliness, 
dexterity,  and  courage.  A  writer  has  shrewdly  observed,  that 
nowhere  are  polite  manners  better  studied  than  where  their 
breach  involves  a  dagger  thrust ;  and  that  the  majesty  of  the 
law  has  made  some  nations  of  Europe  the  most  boorish  of  men 
now,  who  once  were  famed  for  their  courtesy.  The  proprieties 
of  the  floor,  we  venture  to  say,  were  better  maintained  in  Mec- 
ca than  in  Congress ;  just  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  book  of  Job, 
each  speaker  is  allowed  free  utterance  in  his  turn,  without  in- 
terruption, however  uncomplimentary  may  be  his  strain.  Elo- 
quence in  public  speaking  has  always  been  held  in  extravagant 
estimation  by  the  Arabs.  In  that  age,  at  least,  nowhere  so 
well  as  in  Mecca,  could  a  Mohammed  be  produced, — grave,  with 
dignified  yet  winning  manners,  without  haughtiness  or  meek- 
ness, schooled  by  birth  to  adroit  debate  or  solemn  declamation 
in  the  Mejlis,  or  council  sittings  of  his  kindred  Meccans ;  but 
withal  a  determined  fighter,  and  like  a  true  son  of  Koreish, 
both  licentious  and  cruel. 

Liberal  institutions  ever  attract  the  unfortunate  of  other 
lands,  and  accordingly,  for  some  generations  before  Mohammed, 
Arabia  was  filled  with  emigrants  who  fled  from  the  cruel  wars 
of  the  surrounding  despotic  countries,  and  thus  contributed  no 
small  share  to  the  wealth  and  power  it  had  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  most  remarkable  of  these  emigrants  were  the 
Jews,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom  fled  into  Arabia  from  the 
destruction  of  their  country  by  the  Romans,  and  they  seem  to 
have  preferred  this  country  from  the  greater  liberty  granted  to 
them,  for  they  rose  to  more  consequence  than  in  any  other 
country.  They  also  in  their  turn  became  real  Arabs  in  manners 
and  language,  and  both  warlike  and  poetic.    A  number  of  cities 
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and  castles  were  built  by  them,  which  gave  Mohammed  infi- 
nite trouble  to  reduce,  for,  unlike  the  Arabs  and  very  like  Jews, 
they  remained  obstinate  unbelievers  in  the  new  Apostle,  so 
that,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  rancor  led  him  to 
anathematize  them  fearfully,  an  example  which  his  followers 
have  been  only  too  ready  to  follow.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  Jewish  tribes  are  reported  to  have  come  as  fugitives 
from  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  an  interesting  fact, 
which  gives  color  to  this  statement,  is  the  existence,  at  this  day, 
of  a  tribe  in  Arabia,  who  claim  to  be  the  children  of  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Bechab,  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  praises  for 
their  faithfulness,  and  predicts  that  Jonadab  shall  never  want  a 
man  to  stand  before  the  Lord  forever.  It  may  seem  singular 
that  St.  Paul  should  flee  from  an  Arabian  king  of  Damas- 
cus into  Arabia  itself,  and  there  remain  for  three  years;  but 
it  becomes  very  natural,  from  the  existence  of  these  Jewish  tribes 
there,  to  whom  he  could  go,  (for  he  was  not  yet  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles),  and  who,  by  their  Arab  laws,  would  be  bound 
to  shield  their  guest  against  all  comers.  An  apt  illustration  of 
this,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  Arab  moralists,  occurred 
several  centuries  later,  in  the  life  of  a  Jewish  chief  named 
Samoel  or  Samuel,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best  poems  in 
the  language,  and  who  was  besides  a  most  gallant  warrior. 
The  anecdote  is  worth  citing,  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  greatest  of  Arabic  poets,  the  ill-fated  Imr  el  Keis, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  Al  Hareth,  a  king  of  Kenda,  who 
bore  an  extensive  sway  in  Arabia,  and  placed  his  sons  as  chiefs 
over  his  tributary  tribes.  By  an  alliance  between  Persia  and 
the  kings  of  Heer6  and  G-hassan,  Al  Hareth  was  killed,  and 
then  his  sons,  one  of  them  the  father  of  the  poet,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  tribes  they  governed.  Imr  el  Keis,  who  was  al- 
ready celebrated  for  his  poetry,  sought  aid  from  a  number  of 
tribes,  but  they,  fearful  of  the  great  powers  against  him,  did 
not  venture  to  espouse  his  cause.  At  last  he  came  to  the  castle 
of  Samoel,  who  received  his  brother  poet  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality, and  they  long  remained  together  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship until,  as  a  last  resource,  Imr  el  Keis  went  to  Constantinople 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  Emperor.    This  was  not 
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granted,  and  weary  with  life,  the  unfortunate  Prince  started  to 
return  to  his  faithful  friend,  but  died  while  on  his  way,  in  Syria. 
Some  pieces  by  him,  on  hearing  of  his  father's  murder,  and  to  his 
mourning  companions  when  he  found  his  own  death  approach- 
ing, are  full  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos.  Before  leav- 
ing Samoel,  he  deposited  with  him  a  hundred  suits  of  armor, 
for  safe  keeping ;  but  this  fact  having  been  reported  to  the 
king  of  Ghassan,  he  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  having 
captured  a  son  of  Samoel,  he  laid  siege  to  his  castle,  and  threat- 
ened to  put  his  son  to  death  before  his  eyes,  unless  the  armor 
was  at  once  surrendered.  Samoel  answered,  without  hesita- 
tion, "  Kill  your  captive,  for  if  others  are  swift  to  dishonor,  yet 
I  will  always  be  a  man." 

It  will  be  readily  inferred,  from  the  references  made,  that 
poetry  has  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Arabs. 
Indeed,  they  coolly  take  it  for  granted  that  no  other  nation  but 
themselves  has  any  poetry,  and  that  they  are  its  sole  inventors. 
In  one  respect  they  have  made  an  important  modification  in 
the  poetry  of  the  world,  as  it  is  to  the  Arabs  that  modern  na- 
tions owe  the  introduction  of  rhyme,  though  whether  this  has 
been  a  gain,  or  the  reverse,  is  a  point  we  believe  always  de- 
bated. The  character  of  their  poetry,  however,  is  so  peculiarly 
Arabic,  that  it  has  never  been  capable  of  becoming,  like  the 
Greek,  the  property  of  mankind,  and  hence  is  little  known  to 
other  languages.  It  has  nothing  of  the  epic  about  it,  for  any- 
thing continuous  is  essentially  foreign  to  this  restless  race,  who 
themselves  compare  their  compositions  to  strings  of  pearls 
rather  than  chains  of  gold.  Any  page,  almost,  of  Sale's  excel- 
lent translation  of  the  Koran,  will  suffice  to  show  the  English 
reader  how  little  connection,  in  sense,  one  Arabic  sentence 
may  have  with  the  next  following.  Their  poetry  is  wholly 
lyrical,  abounding  with  weighty  sayings  or  metrical  proverbs, 
which  the  educated  Arab  is  forever  quoting,  and  no  matter 
what  the  subject  may  be,  a  fight  or  a  sermon,  it  must  begin 
with  a  love-sick  lament.  Those  written  before  the  Moslem  era 
we  consider  much  the  best,  as  they  are  alive  with  the  fire  of 
daring  and  uncultivated  minds,  giving  utterance  to  very  posi- 
tive feeling,  with  small  thought  of  the  nice  reviewers  of  after 
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ages.  Under  the  Caliphs,  poetry  gradually  degenerated  into 
an  art,  consisting  of  elaborate  acrostics  or  stilted  panegyrics, 
or  finally,  the  most  singular  things  ever  written,  namely,  long 
poems,  in  which  the  reader  at  first  imagines  he  is  perusing  a 
very  melancholy  experience  of  the  bard  with  women,  as  he 
bewails,  in  redundant  metaphor,  the  obduracy  of  Leila  or  Zei- 
nab,  but  soon  he  finds,  from  a  running  commentary  of  foot- 
notes, that  this  is  a  fearful  mistake,  and  that  the  poet  is  all  the 
while  intent  on  theology !  his  theme  being  the  unity  of  God, 
his  immutable  decrees,  or  some  such  like  subject.  That  the 
warm  and  free  expressions  of  these  Oriental  poems  are  the 
yearnings  of  piety,  is  the  last  thing  a  Western  mind  would 
suspect ;  but  if  any  one  is  puzzled  to  know  what  Solomon's 
Song  can  mean,  we  advise  him  to  take  lessons  in  Sheikh  'Omar 
al  Farid,  the  celebrated  pantheistic  poet  of  Damascus,  and  after 
very  little  practice,  he  will  find  no  theory  about  the  Canticles, 
which  he  can  conceive  of,  will  present  many  difficulties. 

Among  the  old  Bedouins,  however,  a  poetic  talent  was  ac- 
counted the  greatest  gift  a  man  could  possess,  equal  to  skillful 
horsemanship,  or  valor  in  battle,  and  as  one  of  the  best  evi. 
dences  of  ingenuous  descent.  In  all  their  legends,  the  hero 
comes  on  the  stage  uttering  poetry,  whatever  else  is  going  to 
follow,  and  the  existence  of  a  great  poet  in  a  tribe  was  its  chief 
boast  When  such  an  advent  occurred,  it  was  celebrated,  like 
a  great  victory,  with  games  and  music,  for  the  tribe  was  now 
sure  its  praises  would  be  sung,  its  genealogy  maintained,  and 
its  fame  perpetuated  wherever  horsemen  put  lance  in  rest. 
For  many  generations  the  various  tribes  were  accustomed  to 
collect  at  a  place  called  'Occad,  or  at  the  Caaba  in  Mecca,  and 
besides  trafficking,  horse  races,  or  tournaments,  there  would  also 
be  a  competition  in  excellence  between  the  bards  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  who  would  then  vie  in  loftiness,  rhythm,  or  bragging, 
to  their  utmost.  Those  which  were  by  unanimous  consent 
pronounced  the  best,  were  embroidered  on  silk  in  golden  let- 
ters, and  hung  up  in  the  Caaba  for  immortality,  and  at  present 
they  are  considered  the  perfection  of  Arabic  composition. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  verdict  was  al- 
ways settled  smoothly,  for  the  competitors  had  free  license  to 
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give  their  opinions  on  the  merits  of  their  rivals.  Poetic  criti- 
cism, we  believe,  has  never  been  remarkable  for  its  gentleness, 
and,  doubtless,  more  than  one  unhappy  Keats  has  been  put  to 
death  by  critics ;  but  among  the  eager  Bedouins,  the  contest 
frequently  ended  in  a  general  row.  Some  of  Mohammed's 
panegyrists  ascribe  his  suppression  of  the  'Occad  fair  to  his 
anxiety  for  peace,  though  an  evil  unbeliever  suggests  as  a 
reason,  that  the  Apostolic  head  was  once  broken  at  one  of 
these  reunions ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  seemB  he  bore  the 
poets  no  great  love,  one  of  his  reported  sayings  being,  that  Ion- 
el  Keis  was  their  head  in  a  procession  to  hell  fire !  The  races 
of  their  long  descended  horses  were  a  scarcely  less  frequent 
source  of  wars  to  these  quarrelsome  tribes,  though  perhaps  the 
commonest  cause  of  all,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  arose  out  of 
their  hospitality  to  strangers  or  refugees.  Once  under  the 
shade  of  a  Bedouin's  tent,  the  stranger  becomes  one  of  the 
tribe,  and  his  quarrel  theirs  also,  which  they  cannot  shirk  with- 
out disgrace,  unless  they  can  persuade  him  to  take  himself  off 
of  his  own  accord.  Otherwise,  this  race  of  thieves  are  bound  to 
observe  their  obligations  to  the  last  point,  and  it  must  be  own* 
ed,  that  in  all  ages  they  have  rarely  shown  themselves  unfaith- 
ful to  what  they  consider  their  engagements.  "  The  Arabi- 
ans," says  Herodotus,  "  keep  their  pledges  more  religiously 
than  almost  any  other  people ;"  and  accordingly,  the  common 
beginning  of  a  famous  war,  lasting  forty  or  fifty  years,  would 
be  the  arrival,  at  the  encampment  of  some  Beni  Yuglub  or 
Keis  '  Ailan,  of  an  Emeer  who  had  killed  somebody  of  another 
great  tribe,  and  who  opens  his  case  with  his  direct  descent  from 
Adam  in  verse,  and  how  he  could  betake  himself  to  none  so 
well  as  to  his  noble  relations,  through  the  same  ancestor, 
whose  black  tents  he  saw  before  him  like  the  shades  of  night 
for  multitude.  A  slur  on  a  Bedouin's  hospitality  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  flesh  can  bear ;  for  at  his  tent  he  must  be 
as  ready  to  give,  when  asked,  as  he  usually  is,  while  away  from 
it,  to  take  without  being  asked.  Nothing  was  so  necessary  to 
the  reputation  of  a  great  Emeer  as  a  fame  for  large  presents, 
at  once  dispensed,  as  if  from  an  irresistible  benevolence.  In 
the  generation  just  preceding  Mohammed,  generosity  seems  to 
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have  run  mad,  and  the  stories  they  relate  of  the  open-handed- 
ness  of  their  Hatems  and  '  Antare  would,  in  our  times,  consign 
these  worthies  to  an  asylum ;  but  still  they  are  a  valuable  in- 
dex of  traits  of  character,  which  shortly  afterwards  made  them 
formidable  to  the  selfish  and  low-spirited  nations  whom  they 
attacked. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Pre-Islamic  Arabs  was  of  a  varied 
and  unsettled  character.  Paganism  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  always  in  a  minority,  and  restricted  to  particular 
tribes,  while  the  general  bent  of  the  nation  has  always  been  to 
monotheism.  On  this  account  both  Judaism  and  Christianity 
gained  many  adherents,  though  the  genius  of  either  was  not 
native  to  the  Arab  character.  A  good  many  tribes,  including 
a  part  of  the  Koreish,  were  true  deists,  or  rather  eclectics,  from 
the  different  faiths;  and  Mohammed,  like  other  great  founders, 
seems  to  have  but  given  a  definite  shape  to  tendencies  long 
anterior  to  himself.  Yet  it  Js  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  very  diversity 
of  Arab  beliefs,  to  develop  a  single  consistent  system,  so 
adapted  to  Arabic  traits  and  tastes,  as  to  carry  the  whole  race 
with  it.  From  the  pagans  he  adopted  with  little  change  the 
festivals  and  pilgrimages  which  had  become  customs,  and  which 
the  people  would  never  exchange  for  any  number  of  theologi- 
cal dogmas,  and  in  the  Koran  we  have  a  conglomerate  of  Sabean 
superstitions,  Talmudical  traditions,  Monkish  legends,  and  New 
Testament  quotations,  made  to  support  a  short  and  intelligible 
creed,  far  better  adapted  to  a  summary  people,  than  the  dis- 
cordant doctrines  of  the  general  councils  of  that  age.  But 
above  all,  the  Bedouin  had  now  the  privilege  of  being  extremely 
religious,  without  mortifying  his  flesh  and  its  lusts.  The  vota- 
ries of  no  other  faith  seem  half  so  devout  as  Moslems.  Passing 
through  the  crowded  bazaar,  you  hear  on  one  side  a  loud  call 
that  God  is  bountiful,  and  turning,  find  the  preacher  has  bread 
to  sell.  Another  ejaculation,  "  How  merciful  is  Allah  1"  adver- 
tises a  mule  load  of  grapes,  but  alas !  while  the  stranger  may 
think  himself  in  a  remarkably  well  attended  business-men's 
prayer  meeting,  a  longer  acquaintance  proves  that  although 
not  hypocrites,  yet  none  can  be  farther  removed  than  they  from 
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saints.  There  was  a  freeness  also  in  the  offer  of  Arab  delights 
in  Paradise,  to  all  who  would  but  believe  in  one  God,  and 
help  fight,  that  captivated  a  warlike  and  sensuous  people,  for 
religion  never  suggests  to  an  Oriental  a  narrow  and  uncomfort- 
able path,  leading  through  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  and  up 
the  Hill  Difficulty,  but  rather  a  great  vessel,  which  will  carry 
all  that  are  in  it,  despite  their  various  characters,  to  the  same 
haven.  Nothing  also  could  have  been  more  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  Islamism,  than  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  Ea6t. 
The  contentions  of  the  hierarchy  for  power,  the  many  heresies 
and  violent  persecutions  in  the  church,  was  accompanied  in  so- 
ciety by  a  total  lack  of  all  moral  life,  which  all  history  teaches 
is  the  only  real  strength  of  peoples.  Licentiousness  and  treach- 
ery were  the  features  of  those  evil  times,  when  the  words  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  had  lost  their  honorable  meaning.  While 
Oriental  Christianity  was  falling  to  pieces,  Mohammed  arose 
to  attack  the  world  with  the  first  union  of  the  great  race  of 
Ishmael.  Should  all  the  divisions  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  in 
our  day  be  suddenly  obliterated  by  a  mighty  and  aggressive 
movement,  equally  moral  and  political,  the  effect  on  the  civilized 
world  would  transcend  calculation;  and  yet  this  would  still  be 
but  imperfectly  analogous  to  the  great  movement  of  the  seventh 
century.  At  that  time  the  aggressoro  were  a  daring  and  sim- 
ple people,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  keenly  alive  to  their 
sense  of  honor,  in  fact,  with  many  great  traits  of  character, 
and  now  fired  by  a  new,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  prin- 
ciples, while  those  they  attacked  were  actuated  by  no  principle 
save  a  cowardly  selfishness.  Nations,  like  elements  in  chem- 
istry, seem  to  display  the  most  energetic  action  just  as  they 
enter  into  new  combinations,  which  at  the  time  set  free  in  its 
nascent  state,  the  vigor  of  the  race.  Certainly  the  age  of  Mo- 
hammed seemed  the  culminating  development  of  the  Arab 
stock,  for  at  no  other  juncture  has  a  people  produced  such  a 
remarkable  body  of  men  as  the  Friends  of  the  Prophet,  as 
they  are  styled,  and  to  whose  wonderful  skill  and  daring,  Islam- 
ism owes  its  spread,  for  Mohammed  himself  scarcely  lived  to 
see  Arabia  alone  become  Moslem.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
'Amr  ibn  el  'As,  has  been  paralleled  only  by  that  of  Hernando 
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Cortez,  while  the  first  four  caliphs,  'Abu  Beer,  'Omar,  'Othman, 
and  the  heroic  'Ali,  and  the  great  generals  Khaled  ibn  el  Wa- 
leed,  and  Abu  'Obeida,  besides  many  other  conquerors  of  em- 
pires, could  have  been  produced  only  by  a  remarkable  and 
energetic  people. 

But,  alas !  what  a  sore  judgment  was  the  rise  of  the  Islam, 
to  the  great  Apostolic  church  of  the  East !  No  age  of  Refor- 
mation was  in  store  for  it ;  but  for  twelve  centuries  ithas  been 
literally  trodden  under  foot  of  men,  for  few  in  the  happy  West 
have  any  conception  of  the  bitterness  of  life  under  the  yoke  of 
Islam.  Some,  whose  experience  of  Islamism  is  derived  from  a 
hotel  window  in  Cairo,  or  while  gliding  in  a  caique  on  the 
Bosphorus,  talk  of  the  great  Arabian  prophet  and  reformer, 
but  a  more  preposterous  assertion  cannot  be  made,  than  that 
Islamism  is  better  than  even  the  worst  form  of  Christianity 
that  has  ever  existed.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  in  the  one 
city  of  Damascus,  unoffending  men,  women,  and  children  were 
burnt  alive  and  murdered,  with  outrages  which  cannot  be  men- 
tioned, and  in  numbers  greater  than  ever  fell  in  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  absolutely  for  no  reason  but  that  they 
were  called  by  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazereth.  Let  Britain, 
for  the  sake  of  her  policy,  support  the  Turk  and  hide  the  truth, 
as  she  will  for  her  own  ends  support  and  advocate  anything, 
but  let  no  one  else  put  faith  in  Moslem  reform,  or  seek  the  per- 
petuity of  Moslem  government,  for  Islamism  is  no  better  than 
the  Christianity  which  it  was  sent  to  scourge,  than  the  idola- 
ters of  Babjflon  were  better  than  their  captive  Hebrews. 
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Abticle  II.— THE  HEBREW  WORSHIPER. 

Having  been,  for  some  time,  associated  in  a  Bible  class  of  in- 
telligent adults,  meeting  weekly  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  which  the  portion  under  consideration  has  been  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — as  we  have  followed  along,  step  by  step,  the 
line  of  that  minute  and  exhaustive  argument,  by  which  the 
Apostle  establishes  a  living  connection  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New — the  ritual  of  Moses  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ, — a  question  perpetually  recurring  has  been,  how  far 
Christ  was  actually  developed  and  known  as  a  person  in  this 
ancient  worship? — to  what  degree  was  he  really  present  to  the 
pious  Jew,  in  his  public  and  private  approaches  unto  God? 
The  diversity  of  opinions  on  this  theme  prevailing  within  this 
one  little  circle ;  the  very  different  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
the  range  and  office  of  Christ,  in  these  ceremonial  services,  thus 
brought  to  light,  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  a  more  close  and  careful  attention  than  it  has  gene- 
rally received. 

From  the  suggestions  thus  made  comes  our  present  purpose, 
which  is  to  show,  as  well  as  we  can,  what  were  the  internal 
dements  of  Jewish  worship.  We  say  internal  dements,  be- 
cause our  object  is  not  at  all  to  dwell  upon  the  ceremonial 
usages  themselves,  except  so  far  as  they  guide  us  tt>  the  inward 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  worshiper.  We  wish  to  discover, 
if  we  can,  in  what  state  of  mind  and  heart  the  reverent  and 
pious  Jew  came  unto  God ;  of  mind,  as  respects  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  and  more  particularly  of  the  way  of  salvation ; 
of  heart,  as  indicating  the  emotions  and  feelings  which  were 
then  present  in  all  true  and  acceptable  worship.  This  two-fold 
distinction  will  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  range  of 
our  examination,  though  technically  the  Jirst  part  is  the  one  to 
which  our  inquiries  will  be  principally  directed.  For  the  real 
point  before  us  now  primarily  relates  to  knowledge.  How  did 
the  Jew  look  at  the  scheme  by  which  God  offered  him  pardon 
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and  salvation  f  How  perfectly  did  he  comprehend  the  nature 
of  that  scheme  ?  How  fully  did  that  Divine  person,  around 
whom  this  plan  of  salvation  centers,  come  into  his  view?  How 
far  was  he  able  and  how  much  was  he  inclined,  in  his  hours  of 
worship,  to  look  beyond  his  own  ritual  service,  and  bring  before 
him,  by  faith,  the  reality*  of  Christ  as  he  is  known  unto  us? 

These  are  questions  which  will  reveal  to  the  Christian  reader 
the  main  purpose  of  this  Article.  And  in  writing  upon  a  topic 
like  this,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  it  is  one  to  which  every 
thoughtful  Christian  has  already  given  some  attention,  and 
upon  which  he  has  formed  some  general  opinion.  The  topic 
lies  so  openly  in  the  path  of  every  reader  of  the  Bible  that  it 
cannot  be  overlooked.  And  yet,  it  is  true  on  many  points  like 
this,  about  which  we  think  often,  we  do  not  think  closely  and 
consecutively.  We  allow  our  minds  to  rest  in  half-formed 
opinions,  so  that  if  suddenly  called  upon  to  answer  questions 
like  those  now  propounded,  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  do  so 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  others. 

The  point  to  be  considered  has,  perhaps,  been  made  suffi- 
ciently plain  in  the  foregoing  statement,  but  in  order  to 
disabuse  the  mind  of  any  false  impressions,  and  to  clear  the 
main  drift  of  our  reasoning  from  any  irrelevant  issues,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  set  aside  certain  collateral  questions  which 
might  seem  to  be  involved  in  this  general  statement,  that  the 
argument  may  thus  be  narrowed  down  and  limited  to  its  sim- 
plest condition. 

(1.)  The  question  then  is  not  how  far  Christ  was  aetuaUy  in 
the  Old  Testament  system  as  its  living  Head  and  vitalizing 
force. 

On  this  point  we  concede  all  that  any  one  can  wish  to  claim. 
The  scheme  of  Redemption,  as  conceived  in  the  councils  of 
eternity,  is  one  reaching  over  all  ages  and  times,  and  Christ  is 
the  center  of  that  scheme.  Without  Him,  the  system  is  inope- 
rative and  dead  everywhere.  With  Him,  it  is  full  of  life  and 
energy  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  wherever  and  whenever  a  sinful  man  is 
found  in  a  state  of  conscience  and  heart  adapted  to  receive  its 
benefits.    Christ  was  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation  to  the 
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humble  and  believing  Jew  in  the  days  of  Moses,  just  as  truly 
as  He  is  to  the  penitent  and  believing  sinner  in  these  gospel 
times.  "  He  is  the  mediator  of  the  New  Testament,  that  by 
means  of  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  trcmsgressions  that 
were  under  the  first  testament,  they  which  are  called  might  re- 
ceive the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.1'  One  of  the  grand 
points  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
is,  that  it  matters  not  at  what  time  the  death  of  Christ  takes 
place,  since  it  spreads  its  sovereign  efficacy  backward  and  for- 
ward over  the  ages  past  as  well  as  those  to  come — that  it  has 
no  such  feeble  and  short-lived  limitations  as  had  the  sacrifices 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  "for  then  must  He  often  have  suffered 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but  now  once  in  the  end  of 
the  world  hath  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself."  The  very  conditions  thus  set  forth  make  it  plain, 
even  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  guide  us,  that  the  work  of 
Christ  in  man's  redemption  has  its  grand  and  primary  reference 
to  the  law  of  God — to  the  integrity  and  stability  of  his  govern- 
ment over  all  created  intelligences — that  it  is  only  a  most 
narrow  and  uncatholic  view  of  the  plan  of  salvation  which 
makes  the  virtue  of  Christ  to  consist  wholly  or  mainly  in  the 
moral  influence  of  his  example,  important  as  this  really  is. 
The  redemption  which  is  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  limited  to  no  such 
narrow  range  as  this.  It  could  bring  pardon  and  salvation  to 
men  just  as  absolutely  and  freely  four  thousand  years  before 
this  living  example  was  held  up  for  man's  imitation  as  after- 
wards. 

That  Christ  was  thus  present  in  this  old  dispensation, — that 
He  gave  to  it  all  it  had  of  saving  efficacy  and  power, — we  most 
fully  and  joyfully  admit.  But  how  far  He  was  thus  actually 
in  the  system  itself,  and  how  far  He  was  present  as  a  person  to 
the  thought  and  apprehension  of  the  ancient  worshiper,  are  two 
very  different  questions. 

(2.)  Neither  does  our  inquiry  relate  to  the  degree  in  which 
this  ancient  system  symbolized  Christ  and  pointed  forward  to 
Him. 

In  this  respect,  also,  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  largest  extent    Standing 
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where  we  now  do— reading  the  New  Testament  along  with  the 
Old — reading  the  Old  in  the  light  of  the  New,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  one  should  fail  to  discern  the  lines  of 
convergence  sweeping  from  every  part  of  these  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, and  centering  upon  Christ.  From  the  earliest  records  of 
the  race,  on  through  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  kings,  and 
prophets,  from  century  to  century,  the  mass  of  prediction 
gathers  volume  and  force,  until  it  bursts  in  its  fullness  upon 
Christ.  He  comes  to  appropriate,  in  his  own  person,  the 
sublime  foreshadowings  of  ages ;  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  all 
that  has  gone  before.  We  who  read  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time  that  we  read  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  can  have  no  doubt  on  this  point.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  a  prophecy  is  often  very  obscure  and  doubtful  to  the 
general  apprehension  until  its  fulfillment,  and  then  it  is  made 
abundantly  clear. 

Our  inquiry,  we  repeat,  has  reference  not  to  the  extent  in 
which  Christ  was  foreshadowed  in  the  old  dispensation,  accord- 
ing to  our  modern  apprehensions,  but  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Jew,  standing  in  a  very  different  position  from  us,  caught 
the  idea  of  the  person  and  reality  of  Christ. 

(3.)  Still,  again,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  Jewish  mind,  by 
all  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it — by  all  the  religious 
machinery  at  work  around  it — was  wrought  habitually  into  a 
state  of  anticipation — that  its  thoughts  were  turned  onward  in 
a  strange  and  curious  expectancy  of  something  grand  and  won- 
derful to  come ;  that  the  leanings  of  its  faith  and  worship  were 
forward  and  anticipative,  just  as  ours  are  turned  backward  to 
the  day  of  Christ's  visible  presence.  All  this  is  made  plain  by 
the  whole  drift  of  the  Old  Testament  books. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  how  definite  and  clear  was  the 
Jew  in  these  anticipations  ?  How  largely  did  this  Messianic 
sentiment  find  a  place  in  the  worship  which  he  paid  to  God? 
Was  it  necessary,  even,  that  this  element  should  enter  in  at  all, 
in  order  to  make  his  worship  pure  and  acceptable  ? 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  a  few  points,  by  way  of 
explanation,  we  are  now  prepared  to  come  more  directly  to  the 
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main  business  before  us,  which  is  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  what  were  the  prominent  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
truly  devout  Jew  in  his  seasons  of  worship. 

(1.)  A  firm  and  cordial  acceptance  of  Jehovah  as  God  alone. 

In  any  analysis  to  be  made  on  this  subject,  this  idea  will  be 
allowed  to  stand  first  in  the  order  of  nature.  If  this  sentiment 
is  wanting  in  the  soul,  there  is  no  foundation  for  anything 
else.  This  is  as  true,  of  course,  in  Christian  worship  as  in  the 
Hebrew.  But  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  this  idea  should 
have  a  marked  prominence  in  those  early  times,  such  as  it  does 
not  now  have.  And  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  through* 
out  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  them,  that  this  one  constantly  recurring  thought 
colors  and  shapes  the  whole  narrative. 

We  may  find  it  somewhat  hard  to  put  ourselves  into  the 
exact  position  of  men  in  that  distant  age,  and  to  appreciate 
the  temptations  and  tendencies  to  which  their  minds  were  sub- 
ject. We  are  so  far  removed  in  all  our  habits  of  thought,  from 
every  system  of  gross  and  material  idolatry,  that  we  do  not 
easily  comprehend  the  mental  conflicts  of  that  remote  period. 
But  it  is  made  abundantly  plain  by  everything  that  passes  be- 
fore us,  in  the  sacred  narrative,  that  one  of  the  great  questions 
forever  at  issue  before  the  Jewish  mind,  in  all  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was,  "  Is  Jehovah,  in  deed  and  in 
truth,  the  only  God,  or  are  the  gods  of  the  nations,  after  all,  to 
be  believed  in  and  trusted  ?"  We  need  no  other  proof  that 
this  was  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  that  day,  and  that  the 
Jewish  mind  was  sorely  beset  with  temptations  on  this  point, 
than  the  simple  and  outstanding  fact,  that  large  portions  of  the 
people  were  constantly  gliding  back  into  idolatry — forsaking 
the  God  of  their  fathers — the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  going  over  to  the  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  development,  was  to 
bring  the  Jew  to  a  full  and  joyous  acceptance  of  the  great 
truth  that  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Assyrians,  the  gods  of  all  the  idolatrous  nations  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  were  vanity  and  a  lie,  having  no 
existence  but  a  name,  no  power  except  in  the  blindness  and 
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stupidity  of  their  worshipers — that  Jehovah  was  God  alone,  the 
Maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  rightful  Baler  of 
men.  All  the  arrangements  of  God  in  separating  the  Hebrew 
nation  from  other  people,  and  bringing  them  tinder  a  new  and 
peculiar  system  and  discipline,  had  a  primary  reference  to  the 
inculcation  of  this  idea.  And  what  ages  of  discipline,  what  a 
variety  of  providences,  and  what  unremitting  care  did  it  require 
to  train  this  one  people  out  of  their  idolatrous  leanings  and 
temptations  into  the  full  belief  of  Jehovah's  existence  and  su- 
premacy L  Upon  this  general  thought  we  need  not  dwell,  since 
it  is  at  once  obvious  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible. 

But  we  are  more  apt  to  think  of  this  as  a  national  than  a 
personal  experience.  We  lose  sight  of  the  individual  in  the 
mass.  We  are  to  remember  that  under  this  general  discipline 
the  great  question  at  issue  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nation 
in  its  abstract  capacity,  but  was  forever  brought  home  for  de- 
cision to  individual  minds ;  and  that,  in  fact,  men  stood  in  the 
same  diverse  relations  towards  this  point  as  now  they  stand  re- 
lated in  any  Christian  nation  to  the  vital  points  of  Christianity. 
Some  accept  Christ  by  a  cordial  and  living  faith,  and  he 
becomes  to  them  a  most  real  and  personal  Saviour,  the  ground 
of  all  their  expectations  for  the  future,  the  sum  of  all  their 
hopes.  Others  accept  Christ  intellectually.  They  have  a 
general  belief  in  his  existence  and  in  his  work.  But  they  give 
no  great  amount  of  thought  to  the  subject,  and  practically  it 
has  little  effect  upon  their  life  and  conduct.  Others  violently 
reject  Christ  and  all  his  claims.  They  hold  that  he  is  but  a 
myth,  and  his  followers  are  moved  by  delusion. 

Now  we  are  to  remember  that  the  Hebrew  race  stood  in 
something  like  the  same  relations  to  the  great  question  of 
Jehovah's  existence.  Large  masses  of  them,  sometimes  almost 
the  whole  nation,  were  ready  to  forsake  God  and  go  over  to  the 
worship  of  Baal,  or  Moloch,  or  Ashtaroth.  The  Jew,  with  his 
half  barbaric  tendencies,  was  under  this  constant  temptation  to 
depart  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  was  far  more  conso- 
nant with  all  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  with  the  natural  lean- 
ings of  his  own  mind,  to  accept  of  idolatry  with  its  sensuous 
images  and  its  material  grossness,  rather  than  to  have  the  soul 
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elevated  by  faith  to  take  hold  of  that  God  "  whom  no  eye  hath 
Been  or  can  see." 

This,  then,  was  the  grand  point  to  be  first  secured.  It  was 
for  this  that  God  was  perpetually  moving  before  the  people  in 
"  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds,"  that  they  might  be 
trained  to  see  and  know  and  acknowledge  that  beyond  their 
sight,  behind  all  these  outward  displays  of  power,  there  was 
the  one  Unseen  Spirit,  clothed  with  almighty  power  and 
wisdom  and  of  spotless  purity  and  majesty.  This  truth  the  in- 
dividual mind  must  accept  and  hold  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  all  true  and  acceptable  worship. 

And  how  marked  and  beautiful  are  the  grace  and  conde- 
scension of  God  in  the  arrangements  made  for  instilling  this 
idea  into  the  mind,  and  for  carrying  this,  His  chosen  people, 
through  these  elementary  stages  of  their  religious  education ! 
We  might  know  that  all  this  was  a  part  of  a  great  system 
of  mercy,  by  the  very  attitude  which  God  here  assumes 
toward  men.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  familiarly  of  the 
humiliation  of  Christ,  when  he  "  bowed  himself  to  the  cross,  and 
bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  But  this  is  not  the 
only  act  of  divine  humiliation  which  our  redemption  has  cost 
The  same  feature  shines  out  from  every  part  of  the  plan,  as 
seen  through  the  whole  course  of  its  development  along  the 
track  of  ages.  We  see  the  infinite  and  uncreated  Jehovah — 
the  maker  of  all  worlds — the  only  God,  stooping  from  his  high 
abode  and  asking  of  men,  that  he  may  present  his  claims  for 
recognition,  in  opposition  to  the  pretended  gods  of  the  nations. 
He  condescends  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  these 
gross,  impure,  and  vulgar  divinities ;  to  measure  his  strength 
against  theirs ;  to  set  his  wisdom  over  against  their  wisdom ; 
to  demand  of  them  a  knowledge  of  the  future  such  as  he  could 
exhibit.  "  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord ;  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Let  them 
bring  them  forth  and  show  us  what  shall  happen.  *  *  Show 
the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye 
are  gods :  yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be  dismayed  and 
behold  it  together."  Through  the  long  ages  while  this  great  trial 
was  going  forward,  God,  in  his  compassion  for  man's  weakness, 
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blindness,  and  stupidity,  condescends  to  hold  this  attitude 
before  the  world,  and  in  this  way  to  gain  a  place  for  Himself 
in  the  human  soul.  And  it  was  by  processes  such  as  these, 
going  on  for  centuries,  that  God  did  at  last  so  establish  his 
claims  among  men, — He  wrought  into  them  such  an  abiding 
belief  of  Himself  as  to  become  a  living,  vitalizing  power  in  the 
race,  never  to  be  rooted  out. 

What  a  scene  was  that  presented  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Elijah!  Laying  aside,  as  far  as  we 
can,  the  habits  of  thought  which  come  from  the  frequent  and 
long-continued  reading  of  the  Bible,  let  us  look  in  upon  this 
scene  as  something  new  and  fresh,  that  we  may  have  a  lively 
comprehension  of  what  is  here  going  forward.  Under  the  cor- 
rupt Ahab,  and  the  more  corrupt  Jezebel,  idolatry  had  come 
in  like  a  flood.  Its  waves  had  rolled  over  the  land  and 
obliterated  almost  all  traces  of  the  true  religion.  The  few  who 
still  retained  a  belief  in  Jehovah,  and  who  paid  to  him  their 
worship,  were  driven  into  their  hiding  places  until  the  storm 
should  be  overpast.  The  eye  of  God  was  upon  them,  but  the 
prophet  knew  them  not,  and  felt  himself  alone  amid  these 
wastes  of  heathenism,  and  uttered  his  moanings  into  the  ear  of 
the  Most  High.  The  priests  of  Baal  were  rampant  and  bold. 
They  had  found  access  to  the  throne  and  were  in  favor  there. 
Their  altars  went  up  on  every  high  hill,  and  the  land  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  their  worship.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that 
Elijah,  acting  as  God's  agent  and  representative,  gave  the 
challenge,  and  dared  the  priests  of  Baal  to  a  trial  of  their  re- 
spective Deities.  The  offer  was  so  fair  that  it  could  not  well 
be  refused,  unless  these  priests  chose  to  acknowledge,  before- 
hand, that  Baal  was  a  lie.  Ahab  himself  could  not  deny  that 
the  proposition  of  Elijah  was  just  and  equitable.  And  now,  on 
the  top  of  Carmel,  are  gathered  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
ministers  of  Baal,  while  a  thronging  and  eager  multitude  of 
the  people  hang  around  with  curious  eyes  watching  the  issue 
of  this  contest.  And  in  this  presence,  at  the  call  of  his 
prophet,  God  comes  down  to  vindicate  his  name — to  certify 
anew  his  existence  and  power  by  unmistakable  acts — and  to 
confound  and  overwhelm  the  hosts  of  idolatry.    He  consents 
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thus  to  be  measured  and  estimated  alongside  of  this  heathen 
divinity,  to  establish  His  claims  before  men  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  truth,  to  convince  them,  by  unanswerable  arguments, 
that  He  is  the  only  living  and  true  God.  And  what  was 
taking  place  so  conspicuously  on  Mount  Carmel,  was  taking 
place,  in  humbler  ways,  all  the  time  through  these  early  ages, 
while  God  was  rolling  back  the  waves  of  idolatry  from  the 
land  of  Judea,  that  he  might  in  this  one  spot  establish  his 
name  and  his  worship,  and  bring  men  to  know  and  confess 
that  Jehovah  was  God  alone.  His  discipline  over  them  could 
not  rest  until  He  could  say  unto  them, "  Be  still,  and  know  that 
I  am  God." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  thought  more  at  length  because  it 
is  one  of  so  much  real  importance,  and  one  so  prominently 
suggested  in  all  the  earlier  periods  of  Old  Testament  history. 

Until  the  Jew  was  prepared  to  come  and  take  his  place  be- 
fore the  Spiritual,  the  Unseen  Jehovah,  and  to  say,  with  a  full 
and  honest  heart,  "  O  God,  thou  art  my  God,"  "  In  thee  do  I 
put  my  trust,"  "  The  gods  of  the  nations  are  vanity  and  a  lie," 
"  But  the  Lord  he  is  God," — until  this  belief  was  wrought  into 
the  soul,  deeply  and  fixedly,  the  Jew  was  in  no  condition  to 
offer  acceptable  worship,  or  to  gain  the  Divine  favor. 

And  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  in  the  revelation 
which  God  made  of  Himself  to  the  Jews,  the  absolute  oneness 
of  the  Divine  Being  is  what  comes  distinctly  into  view.  The 
three-fold  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  is  so  conspicuous- 
ly brought  to  light  in  the  New  Testament,  hardly  appears  at 
all  in  the  Old,  and  if  at  all,  so  dimly  and  transiently  as  to 
make  no  strong  and  abiding  impression  upon  the  mind  until 
after  the  fuller  revelation  is  made.  This  is  an  important 
thought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  for  it  goes  far,  in  itself,  to  explain 
the  general  nature  of  Jewish  worship.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  must  be,  to  some  extent,  revealed,  before  Christ  can 
hold  the  place  which  he  holds  in  our  evangelical  worship. 
The  Jews  might  anticipate  a  Messiah,  and  might  have  some 
indefinite  ideas  of  him  as  a  person,  but  they  could  not,  by  all 
the  knowledge  they  had,  set  him  in  his  place  and  give  him  the 
rank  and  functions  which  belong  to  the  Christ  of  the  New  Tes- 
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tament.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  passage  in  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  can  be  regarded  as  a  sound  and  unequivocal  proof- 
text  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  except  it  be  used  by  a 
forced  and  artificial  interpretation.  Some  persons,  indeed, 
still  continue  to  adduce  the  language  of  God,  in  the  creation 
of  man,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness," 
as  proof  of  this  doctrine,  forgetting  that  if  such  a  passage  had 
the  slightest  pertinency  in  the  direction  supposed,  (as  it  has 
not),  it  would  tend  to  teach  a  Jew  that  there  was  a  community 
or  conclave  of  gods,  the  very  thing  which  he  was  in  danger  of 
believing,  and  out  of  which  tendency  God  was  seeking  contin- 
ually to  educate  him.  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  passage 
makes  any  reference  to  a  three-fold  rather  than  a  hundredfold 
distinction.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  passages  where 
the  plural  of  dignity  or  majesty  is  used.  If  they  were  to  be 
read  by  the  Old  Testament  worshiper,  according  to  that  gen- 
eral law  of  interpretation  which  is  thus  fixed,  they  would  tend 
to  a  belief  in  many  gods  rather  than  in  the  one  living  and  true 
God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  course,  was  as  true  then  as  it 
is  now,  abstractly  considered,  but  it  was  not  then  revealed, 
and  man  could  not  otherwise  know  it.  Taking  the  New  Tes- 
tament utterances  on  this  subject,  and  going  back  with  them  to 
the  Old,  we  may  find  certain  passages  which  are  colored  by  this 
great  truth.  They  have  leanings  in  this  direction.  They  are 
mysteriously  shaped,  so  as  to  run  into  and  confirm  the  new 
revelation  when  it  shall  be  made.  But  the  Old  Testament  has 
to  do  with  the  oneness  of  the  Godhead,  and  not  with  this  three- 
fold distinction.  It  would  seem  that  God  purposely  kept  this 
back,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  belief  of  one  God  and 
one  alone,  for  though  to  us  the  two  points  are  not  necessarily 
antagonistic,  and  we  rest  in  both  with  entire  confidence,  it 
would  have  so  complicated  the  matter  to  the  Jew,  with  all  his 
previous  leanings  and  tendencies,  as  greatly  to  have  hindered 
the  work  of  his  recovery.  Consequently,  God  withheld  this 
part  of  the  revelation  of  himself,  until  the  first  and  simpler 
form  of  the  great  truth  should  be  successfully  mastered. 

We  have  turned  aside  thus,  at  some  length,  to  consider  the 
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general  conditions  in  which  the  great  question  of  Jehovah's 
existence  was,  in  that  age,  to  be  settled.  But  the  real  point 
which  we  wish  to  make  is  this ;  that  the  Jew  must  first  of  all 
be  brought  to  accept  Jehovah,  in  all  loyalty  and  steadfastness, 
as  God  alone.  He  must  be  brought  to  know  and  feel,  that  on 
this  point  the  Holy  one  of  Israel  was  very  jealous  for  his  honor, 
and  would  admit  no  rival  deity  to  share  the  throne  of  the  heart 
The  man  who  approached  to  pay  his  worship  to  the  Most  High  | 
must  have  put  far  from  him  all  confidence  in  every  other  di- 
vinity, or  mode  of  worship.  He  must  not  only  have  re- 
nounced the  service  of  Baal  or  Moloch,  but  the  worship  of 
nature,  the  worship  of  all  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  to 
which  the  nations  bowed  down.  He  must  be  ready,  with,a 
clean  heart,  to  say  with  the  patriarch  Job,  "If  I  beheld  the 
sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and 
my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand :  this  also  were  an  iniquity,  to  be  punished  by  the 
Judge,  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above."  He 
must  come,  filled  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Psalmist, 
into  the  presence  of  the  Invisible  but  All-Seeing  One,  and  be  | 
ready  devoutly  to  say,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ? 
or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven  thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou 
art  there.  *  *  The  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee,  but  the 
night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  thee."  This  firm  and  settled  belief  in  Jehovah,  as  the 
all-creating,  all-pervading  Spirit — a  personal  and  self-existent 
God — was  the  first  thing  to  be  secured,  in  order  to  any  true 
and  acceptable  worship. 

The  next  element  to  be  noticed  is, 

(2.)  A  sense  of  personal  guilt  and  ill-desert.  No  one  could 
come  to  God,  in  ancient  times,  in  a  spirit  of  pride  and  self- 
righteousness,  and  be  accepted  any  more  than  now.  There  must 
be  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  inward  and  personal  sinfulness. 
How  was  this  feeling  awakened  in  the  soul  under  this  ancient 
system  ?  First  of  all,  we  may  observe  that  upon  this  point  our 
previous  remarks  have  the  most  direct  bearing.  The  revela- 
tion of  a  Holy  God  is  at  the  same  time  a  revelation  of  man's 
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guilt  No  one  can  come  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
character,  in  all  its  purity  and  holiness,  without  having  his 
own  sins  and  deformities  start  at  once  into  light.  So  long  as 
he  pays  his  worship  to  the  gross  and  impure  divinities  of  the 
heathen — the  gods  of  man's  creation — a  darkness  and  great 
slumber  will  rest  over  his  soul.  He  will,  at  times,  have  stings 
of  conscience,  fears  and  forebodings  of  evil,  but  "  he  gropes  for 
the  wall  as  the  blind ;  he  gropes  as  they  that  have  no  eyes." 
He  moves  like  a  man  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the  night,  in  a 
confused  and  stumbling  way,  with  no  clear  sense  of  his  rela- 
tions to  surrounding  objects.  But  the  revelation  of  God  is 
like  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Light  is  at  once  poured  in  on  the 
bouI  from  every  direction.  Its  sins  can  no  longer  find  a  hiding 
place.  They  stand  out  to  the  view  of  consciousness.  They 
are  confronted  as  most  real  existences,  and  they  have  a  strange 
power  to  trouble  and  perplex  the  sinner. 

That  this  must  be  the  direct  tendency  of  a  revelation,  such 
as  God  made  of  himself  to  the  Jews,  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
simplest  conclusions  of  reason.    But  this  idea  is  much  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Bible.    Job  says,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  wherefore  I 
abhor  myself ,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes"    Isaiah  says, 
"Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone :  because  I  am  a  man  of  un- 
clean lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts"    To 
this  same  end  is  the  drift  of  Paul's  reasoning,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  he  is  showing  that  "  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin,"  for  the  law  in  this  case  need  not,  for  practi- 
cal truth,  be  distinguished  from  God  himself.    The  law  was 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character  and  holiness,  and 
was,  for  this  reason,  a  light  which  helped  to  show  man  unto 
himself.     No  man  can  come  near  unto  God,  can  catch  a  view 
of  the  Divine  glory  and  purity,  and  not  be  made  ashamed  of 
himself.     If  he  has  never  before  had  a  sense  of  his  vileness  and 
deformity,  the  light  reflected  upon  him,  from  the  majesty  and 
holiness  of  the  Divine  Nature,  will  humble  and  abase  him. 

But  again,  it  was  a  marked  design  of  God,  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  ritual  system,  to  create  in  the  soul  of  the 
vol.  xxi.  28 
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worshiper  a  sense  of  sin  and  guilt.  We  look  back  upon  this 
ancient  ceremonial  service  with  the  clearer  and  more  spiritual 
ideas  of  this  Christian  age,  and  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  its  long 
and  tedious  details  were  trivial  and  insignificant.  But  it  does 
not  appear  so,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  constructed  for 
a  people  just  emerging  from  the  grossness  and  materialism  of 
idolatry,  wholly  untrained  to  think  upon  moral  and  religious 
subjects.  Such  a  people  must  be  met  by  a  system  adapted  to 
their  condition.  It  must  come  to  them  in  a  form  not  above 
their  comprehension.  It  must  deal  largely  in  the  realm  of  the 
physical,  that  thus  it  may  guide  and  conduct  the  worshiper  on 
toward  the  spiritual.  When  we  look  into  this  system  in  de- 
tail, we  might  almost  call  it  a  system  of  stings  and  irritations 
shaped  expressly  to  awaken  sensibility  in  the  soul.  Which- 
ever way  we  turn,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  rites, 
usages,  and  ceremonies,  suggesting  moral  uncleanness  and  im- 
purity, and  pointing  out  methods  of  cleansing  and  purification. 
Multitudes  in  every  generation  doubtless  passed  through  all 
these  forms  of  service,  without  ever  reaching  the  thing  signi- 
fied. They  lived  on  with  no  deep  sense  of  personal  guilt,  just 
as  millions  now  live  on  under  the  clearer  teachings  of  the  Gos- 
pel, with  no  adequate  comprehension  of  their  condition  as  sin- 
ners, and,  consequently,  without  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ 
But  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the -Jewish  service,  that  these  mul- 
titudes remained  in  this  ignorance  and  stupidity,  any  more 
than  it  is  the  fault  of  Christianity  now,  that  these  myriads  live 
on  in  impenitence.  The  system  was  fitted  and  designed  to 
teach  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  it,  that  he  was 
under  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  was  hateful  in  the  sight  of  a 
pure  and  holy  God ;  that  "  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto 
the  head,  there  was  no  soundness  in  him."  Many  were  all  the 
while  learning  this  lesson  effectually,  and  reaping  the  immortal 
benefits  of  this  Divine  instruction. 

In  the  routine  of  this  ritual  service  there  was  no  one  thing 
more  directly  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  Jew  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  to  touch  his  soul  with  tenderness,  than  the  sight  of  the 
bloody  sacrifices ;  the  helpless  and  innocent  victims  dying  per- 
petually upon  the  altars.    From  this  peculiar  institution  of 
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sacrifices  an  influence  was  going  forth  continually  to  teach  the 
Jew  that  there  was  something  within  himself  totally  wrong  in 
the  sight  of  God,  else  no  such  service  would  have  been  required. 
For  the  Jewish  worshiper  could  not  but  understand  that  all 
this  had  reference  to  his  own  state  and  condition  before  God, 
and  not  to  any  good  or  evil  in  the  victim  itself.  For  it  should 
be  expressly  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that  these 
victims,  whose  blood  was  thus  poured  forth  from  age  to  age  in 
this  ancient  worship,  were  not  wild  and  ferocious  beasts 
of  prey,  with  which  man  lives  in  a  natural  antagonism  continu- 
ally, and  which,  by  reason  of  their  cruel  nature  and  savage  acts, 
might  seem  to  be  thus  meeting  their  own  just  deserts;  but 
they  were  the  pure,  gentle,  innocent  creatures  of  his  com- 
panionship,— the  lamb,  the  bullock,  the  dove, — so  meek,  mild, 
and  unresisting,  that  his  heart  forever  goes  out  after  them  in 
kindness  and  friendship,  and  he  could  not  see  them  thus  led 
away  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  without  a  touch  of  pity,  and  es- 
pecially so,  when  by  reason  of  their  innocence  he  is  forced  to 
know  that  they  are  led  to  death,  not  for  their  own,  but  for 
human  guilt.  The  lamb,  the  choice  and  pet  lamb  of  all  the 
flock,  the  lamb  with  which  his  children  have  played,  which  has 
lain  in  his  bosom  and  been  to  him  as  a  daughter,  is  the  creature 
which,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  he  is  thus  called  to  give  up 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  No  one  can  look  at  a  transaction  of  this 
kind,  in  all  its  parts,  and  not  see  that  it  was  eminently  fitted 
to  convey  a  sense  of  personal  sin  and  ill-desert  to  the  soul* 
From  every  part  of  this  ceremonial  system  suggestions  of 
uncleanness,  moral  defilement  and  guilt,  were  thus  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  the  worshiper. 

A  third  element,  and  one  of  very  great  significance,  ming- 
ling continually  in  this  Jewish  worship,  was, 

(3.)  A  distinct  apprehension  of  God,  as  a  God  pardoning 
sin. 

We  have  now  reached  the  special  link  of  connection  between 
Jewish  and  Christian  worship,  binding  them  closely  together 
and  showing  them  to  be  modified  parts  of  one  system.  The 
great  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation — the  living, 
practical  truth  upon  which  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
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verged — the  one  grand  outstanding  fact  which  gave  dignity 
and  character  to  all  intermediate  processes,  was  jnst  this,  viz : 
thai  sin  could  be  forgiven — that  God  could  freely  pardon 
transgression  and  guilt  on  condition  of  repentance  and  faith 
in  Sim. 

Stated  thus,  in  general  terms,  this  is  the  one  sublime  lesson 
of  the  Old  Testament — this,  the  one  never-ending  lesson  of  the 
New  Testament.    Herein  they  run  together.    Leaving  out  of 
the  account  for  the  present  the  methods  and  agencies  by  which 
this  result  is  brought  about,  and  confining  our  thought  simply 
to  the  result  itself,  it  stands  out  just  as  distinctly,  just  as 
folly,  under  the  old  system  as  under  the  new.    The  proclama- 
tions of  mercy ;  the  offers  of  free  and  boundless  pardon  to  the 
repentant  sinner ;  the  fullness  and  generosity  of  God  toward 
all  who  will  come,  all  these  sound  out  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  just  as  they  do  in  the  New.    There  is  no  better 
proof  of  this  than  the  one  significant  fact  that,  in  these  gospel 
times,  when  the  preacher  would  set  forth  the  fullness  of  divine 
grace,  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  take  his  texts  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  the  New.    He  can  hardly  find  language  more  suited 
to  his  purpose  than  such  passages  as  these :  "  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though  they' be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool."     "Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money, 
come  ye  buy  and  eat,  yea,  come  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price."    "  But  if  the  wicked  will  turn  from 
all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed    *    *    *    he  shall  surely 
live,  he  shall  not  die.    All  his  transgressions  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him."    In  all  the 
Jewish  worship,  the  culmination  of  the  whole  system,  that 
which  carried  everything  to  its  fulness  and  completion  was  jnst 
this :  "  He  that  is  our  God,  is  the  God  of  salvation,  and  unto 
God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death."    The  voice 
which  sounded  forth  from  all  the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple;  the  voice  which  was  heard  whenever  and 
wherever  Jewish  worshipers  gathered  about  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice was,  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
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will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will 
abundantly  pardon."  The  great  truth  that  God  could  and 
would  pardon  sin  was  made  as  clear  to  the  Jewish  mind  as  to 
the  Christian. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  point  which  we  have  all  along  had 
in  view,  and  which  has  been  constantly  foreshadowed  through- 
out our  previous  remarks. 

(4.)  Of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  part  which  he  bears 
in  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  the  Jew  knew  but  little,  nor 
was  it  needful  for  his  salvation  that  he  should  know  more  than 
he  did. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  Christian  worship,  that 
we  are  greatly  tempted  to  think  something  like  our  knowledge 
of  this  glorious  person  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  all  accepta- 
ble worship.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jew,  in  his 
seasons  of  worship,  had  any  thought  or  conception  of  Christ, 
such  as  we  now  have.  The  prophets,  especially  in  the  later 
ages  of  Jewish  worship,  wilting  under  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  give  us,  it  is  true,  such  glimpses  of  the  coming 
Messiah  that  we  who  read  them  since  the  coming  of  Christ 
can  see  how  full  of  meaning  they  are,  and  those  who  read  them 
before  his  coming  would  have  their  thoughts  sent  onward  in 
high  hope  and  expectation  of  some  illustrious  deliverer.  But 
long  ages  had  passed  away  before  these  sublime  predictions  had 
been  written,  and  when  written  they  could  not  be  understood 
in  the  years  before  their  fulfillment  as  they  are  understood 
by  us. 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jew,  in  his  hours  of 
worship,  practically  had  no  thought  or  conception  of  the  person 
or  reality  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  had  been  re- 
vealed unto  him  whereby  he  could  have  this  measure  of 
knowledge.  He  went  through  with  the  prescribed  forms  of 
the  ancient  worship,  not  looking  beyond,  but  resting  in  what 
was  given  him,  and  deriving  thence  the  blessings  of  grace  and 
redemption. 

It  is  important,  in  this  connection,  that  we  take  special 
notice  of  the  language  and  modes  of  thought  employed  in  some 
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of  the  more  conspicuous  examples  of  Hebrew  worship,  and  in 
bo  doing  we  shall  find  the  substance  of  Christ,  bnt  not  the 
person.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  in  which 
David  approaches  God  to  confess  his  great  guilt  and  to  seek 
the  Divine  pardon.  If  Christ,  as  a  person,  such  as  he  is  known 
unto  us,  is  ever  to  come  into  view  in  this  ancient  Jewish  wor- 
ship, we  shall  be  very  likely  to  meet  with  him  here,  both 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the  sin  to  be  pardoned,  and  because 
this  royal  worshiper  was  himself  a  type  of  Christ,  and  was 
privileged  to  behold  the  future,  and  to  know  more  of  this  great 
plan  of  redemption  than  the  common  worshipers  among  the 
Jews  could  know.  But  even  in  this  deeply  penitential  psalm, 
where  David  appears  bowed  down  and  broken-hearted  under  a 
sense  of  sin  so  that  we  have  an  instinctive  conviction  that  God 
will  hear  and  answer  such  a  prayer,  there  is  after  all  no  men- 
tion made  of  Christ.  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  him 
as  a  distinct  personality.  On  the  one  side  is  a  sin-pardoning 
God,  on  the  other  a  lowly  and  abased  sinner,  and  the  language 
is :  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving 
kindness ;  according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies 
blot  out  my  transgressions." 

"  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity  and  cleanse  me 
from  my  sin ;  for  I  acknowledge  my  transgressions,  and  my  sin 
is  ever  before  me.    *    * 

"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me." 

Scan  the  language  of  the  psalm  as  closely  as  we  may,  and  we 
shall  not  discover  any  reference  to  that  distinct  and  glorious 
personality  that  mingles  in  all  our  Christian  worship,  and  is  to 
us  the  "  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith."  Had  this  royal 
worshiper  approached  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace  for  the 
pardon  of  such  sins,  under  the  new  dispensation  instead  of  the 
old,  how  prominently  would  Christ  have  appeared  in  all  the 
language  and  modes  of  thought !  He  would  have  cried  out  with 
Paul,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  I 
thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  prayer  of  David  and  the  prayer  of  Paul  were  in 
substance  the  same ;  the  one  was  as  true  and  acceptable  to 
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God  as  the  other,  although  in  one  Christ  stands  ont  in  all  his 
fullness  as  a  Redeemer,  in  the  other  we  see  God  only,  the  one 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  ready  to  pardon  the  penitent  and  con- 
trite sinner. 

So,  too,  in  that  long  and  majestic  prayer  which  Solomon 
offered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  we  find  no  mention 
of  Christ.  Not  a  word  falls  out  in  all  that  grand  and  fervid 
utterance  which  could  guide  the  thought  to  this  divine  person. 
Here  in  this  glorious  temple,  the  seat  and  center  of  the  an- 
cient religion,  where  from  generation  to  generation  uncounted 
multitudes  shall  gather  to  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  seek 
the  pardon  of  their  sins,  in  the  dedicatory  services  of  this 
august  structure  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  heard ;  the  person 
of  Christ  does  not  appear.  The  waiting  monarch  stands  before 
God,  with  a  simple  and  yet  sublime  faith,  that  when  his  wan- 
dering and  sinful  people  turn  unto  Him  with  repentance  and 
sorrow,  He  will  hear  their  prayer;  He  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin. 

In  like  manner,  throughout  that  long  and  illustrious  cata- 
logue of  ancient  worthies,  given  us  by  Paul  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  even  though  the  apostle  writes  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  Redeemer,  yet, 
even  he  does  not  claim  that  the  thoughts  of  these  Old  Testa- 
ment saints  centered  about  the  personality  of  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  he  gives  us,  in  a  word,  that  which  constituted  the 
chief  element  in  the  religious  life  of  each  of  them.  He  shows 
us  in  reference  to  what  objects  and  under  what  circumstances 
their  faith  was  exercised.  God  accepted  their  faith  for 
righteoumes8}  just  as  he  does  now.  But  with  us  it  is  faith  dis- 
tinctly in  Christ.  With  them  it  was  faith  in  a  God  who  would 
forgive  sin  and  blot  out  transgression. 

Mere  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  is  of  less  value  in  itself  considered  than  we 
are  often  disposed  to  think.  We  have  far  more  of  this  than  the 
Jew  had,  but  if  our  salvation  even  now  depended  upon  our 
being  able  to  tell  exactly  how  the  atonement  of  Christ  secured 
our  salvation  ;  how  it  magnified  the  law  and  made  it  honorable, 
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who  then  could  be  saved  ?  This  part  of  the  matter  belongs  to 
God,  and  in  us  should  be  found  a  penitent,  humble,  lowly 
mind,  and  then  God  can  make  his  plan  of  redemption  effectual 
to  our  salvation,  whether  we  know  much  or  little  respecting 
the  details  of  the  plan  itself. 

The  sum,  therefore,  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  that  the 
Jew  went  through  the  forms  of  religious  service  as  prescribed 
under  the  old  dispensation,  and  rested  in  them  as  the  proper 
methods  of  his  approaches  unto  God,  without  any  great 
amount  of  thought  about  the  future,  or  without  stopping  often 
to  ask  himself  what  all  this  might  mean  as  respects  future 
earthly  developments.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habit  and  routine. 
As  a  general  truth,  he  accepts  the  religious  institutions  into 
which  he  is  born.  Even  in  the  highest  and  most  intellectual 
eras  of  the  race,  the  individuals  are  few  in  number  who  can 
look  beyond  the  outward  and  tangible  to  the  hidden  and  in- 
visible ;  who  can  comprehend  the  tendency  and  bearing  of  ex- 
isting institutions.  And  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a  people,  half 
civilized  like  the  Jews,  through  all  the  long  ages  of  their 
worship,  that  amid  the  mists  and  shadows  by  which  they  were 
encircled,  they  should  discover  and  keep  the  eye  of  their  faith 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  glorious  reality  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  only  foundation  of  their  hope.  It  is  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  should  keep  themselves 
wrought  up  continually  to  that  pitch  of  knowledge  and  faith  to 
which  only  a  few  fortunate  individuals  actually  attained,  and 
that  by  the  special  illumination  of  the  Spirit.  And  even  the 
glimpses  of  the  coming  Messiah,  which  "  Kings  and  Prophets  " 
had  from  time  to  time,  were  far  below  that  actual  knowledge 
which  the  humblest  Christian  possesses  in  these  gospel  days. 
Christ  was  in  this  ancient  dispensation,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  fullest  extent.  All  the  saving  power  it  had  was  by 
virtue  of  his  presence.  •  But  the  Jew,  in  his  hours  of  worship, 
knew  only  that  Jehovah  was  a  God  who  could  pardon  sin. 
How  it  would  be  done,  he  did  not  know,  and  so  far  as  appears 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  curiously  to  inquire.  The  sin-offering 
which  he  brought,  as  it  was  by  the  appointment  of  God,  he  knew 
would  be  accepted.    Why  this  particular  method  of  drawing 
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near  to  God  had  been  chosen  he  might  not  stop  to  think,  or  if 
it  became  to  him  a  subject  of  inquiry,  he  would  discover  that 
there  was  in  it  a  principle  of  substitution  from  which  he  would 
infer  that  man  could  not  atone  for  his  own  sins,  though,  as  to 
the  precise  "nature  of  that  substitution,  he  would  be  left  very 
much  in  the  dark. 

Something  like  the  view  of  the  subject  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  is  needful,  in  order  to  give  the  great  plan  of 
Redemption  through  Christ  that  range  and  compass  which 
properly  belong  to  it. 

It  is  expressly  asserted,  in  many  places  in  the  Bible,  it  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  implied  everywhere,  that  Christ  is  the 
author  of  salvation  to  every  redeemed  sinner  of  our  fallen 
race,  at  whatever  period  of  earth's  history,  or  in  whatever  land 
he  may  have  lived.  "  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other, 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved."  But  how  does  Christ  bring  sal- 
vation thus  within  the  reach  of  every  sinner  of  every  age? 
"  By  ike  moral  influence  of  his  Kfe"  say  some.  This  theory, 
which  is  called  liberal,  and  which  is  meant  doubtless  to  be  lib- 
eral, when  strictly  interpreted  is  most  narrow  and  contracted. 
If  none  are  saved  from  our  race,  except  those  who  have  actual- 
ly felt  the  moral  influence  of  Christ's  life  and  example,  then 
all  the  Old  Testament  saints  are  cut  off  by  one  fell  stroke. 
They  certainly  were  not  saved  by  the  moral  influence,  of  a  life 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  lived.  We  must  locate  the  saving 
power  of  Christ  somewhere  else  than  in  his  perfect  example, 
however  important  this  may  be.  We  must  give  Christ  a  high- 
er atand-point,  in  order  that  he  may  send  forth  his  recovering 
grace  and  mercy  over  a  wider  range  than  this. 

Others  take  the  ground,  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  whore 
there  is  not,  first  of  all,  a  distinct  knowledge  of  Christ  as  a  per- 
son, so  that  the  faith  may  rest  in  him,  as  a  personal  and  aton- 
ing Saviour.  This  theory  is  not  meant  to  be  narrow,  but  it  is. 
By  those  who  hold  it,  it  is  supposed  that  all  who  lived  before 
Christ's  coming — all  the  countless  multitudes  of  ancient  wor- 
shipers coming  forward  from  generation  to  generation — some- 
how had  just  the  same  knowledge  of  Christ  as  we,  so  that  they 
could  believe  in  him  as  a  personal  and  atoning  Saviour. 
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The  whole  drift  of  our  thought  is  clearly  to  this  end,  viz, 
that  the  great  and  vital  work  of  Christ  in  our  redemption  takes 
effect,  first  of  all,  out  of  our  sphere :  it  acts  upon  the  govern* 
ment  of  God :  "  it  magnifies  the  law  and  makes  it  honorable." 
When  this  is  done  the  rest  is  easy.  Knowledge  on  our  part  is 
of  little  consequence  in  itself  considered.  The  right  state  of 
mind  and  heart  is  the  important  thing.  Whenever  this  is 
found,  whether  in  the  days  before  the  flood,  whether  through 
the  long  centuries  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or  even  in  the 
dark  abodes  of  heathenism,  there  this  great  salvation  can  come. 
The  degrees  of  knowledge  along  the  track  of  ages — in  the  ear- 
lier and  the  later  developments — the  degrees  of  knowledge,  at 
any  particular  point  of  time,  among  different  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  their  varying  conditions  of  thought  and  intelligence, 
will  be  exceedingly  diverse.  But  penitence  and  godly  sorrow 
are  in  every  age  the  same.  Faith  in  a  sin-pardoning  God,  is 
the  same  exercise  in  the  lowly  and  humble  as  in  the  high  and 
gifted,  and  where  these  states  and  exercises  are  found  there 
salvation  freely  comes.  It  comes  always  and  alone  from  Christ, 
whether  he  is  known  or  unknown  as  a  person,  so  that  at  last, 
when  the  redeemed  of  all  ages  are  gathered  home  to  their  ever- 
lasting rest,  when  the  "  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel "  shall  meet  with  that 
"  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,"  from  Gentile 
lands  and  Christian  times,  they  will  all  unite  properly  and 
joyfully  in  the  same  "  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,"  and  to- 
gether will  lift  up  their  voices  and  say,  "  Thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred 
and  tongue  and  people  and  nation." 
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Article  HI.— SCHLEIERMACHER  AS  A  MAN. 

Aus  Schleiermacher^s  Leben.    Berlin,  1858. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Schleiermaeher.    London :  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.    1859.    2  vols.  8vo.    pp.  386,  339. 

This  work,  both  in  its  German  and  its  English  dress,  has 
been  long  lying  on  our  table,  and  we  had  a  review  of  it  in 
mind  for  this  Quarterly  more  than  two  years  ago.  And  yet, 
a  biography  which  found  in  Germany  thousands  of  readers, 
who  had  waited  for  it  seventeen  years,  will  bear  to  lie  for 
twice  a  twelve-month  on  a  reviewer's  table.  It  is  in  truth  a 
work  of  more  than  common  interest,  an  interest  inspired  by  its 
thorough  humanity.  We  only  get  glimpses  in  it  of  Schleier- 
maeher, the  philosophizing  theologian,  but  we  have  a  flood  of 
light  thrown  upon  the  man  himself.  There  he  is,  self-revealed, 
the  youth,  the  student,  the  professor,  the  preacher,  the  lover, 
the  husband,  the  brother,  and  the  friend, — in  work,  in  play,  in 
society,  in  solitude, — with  Moravians,  with  colleague  professors, 
with  students,  with  a  few  choice  spirits,  with  the  world,  in  one 
word,  in  that  whole  varied  round  of  parts,  in  all  of  which  he 
played  so  well.  The  very  faults  of  this  work  constitute  one  of 
its  chief  charms.  We  have  Schleiermaeher  in  the  ferment  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  before  he  became  so  cold  and  bal- 
anced that  men  admired  the  philosophic  grasp  more  than  the 
warm  heart.  In  mere  human  interest,  this  book  surpasses  by 
a  shade  those  other  choice  biographies  of  German  men  and 
women,  which  have  been  given  to  English  and  American 
readers.  Perhaps  the  lives  of  Perthes  and  of  Niebuhr  stand 
nearest  to  this,  and  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
they  give  they  stand  before  this,  but  in  the  one  element  of 
rich,  overflowing  life,  this  leads,  not  by  a  long  interval,  and  yet 
manifestly.  Those  readers  who  have  not  yet  become  acquainted 
with  German  biographical  literature,  have  a  rich  mine  yet  to 
explore.     Those  men  whom  we  commonly  associate  with  heavy 
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tomes,  with  the  drudgery  of  proof-correcting  and  of  lecturing  to 
students  in  bizarre  costume  and  gashed  faces,  those  men  whom 
we  too  often  think  of  as  mere  studying  machines,  are  in  fact 
living  lives  singularly  rich  in  family  love,  in  contentment,  and 
in  choice  fellowships ;  not  eventful,  and  yet  as  fascinating  as 
the  pages  of  a  Jane  Eyre  or  an  Adam  Bede.  Whoever  has 
read  the  garbled  volume,  reprinted  by  a  New  York  house,  and 
entitled  Memoirs  of  Caroline  Perthes,  will  hardly  be  content 
without  possessing  the  treasures  of  the  Edinburgh  edition  of 
her  husband's  life ;  and  whoever  has  strained  his  eyesight  over 
the  unsightly  pages  of  the  American  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Niebuhr,  will  congratulate  the  English  reader  on  having  that 
storehouse  of  life  and  literature,  of  sentiment  and  of  philoso- 
phy, of  history  and  of  art,  in  most  attractive  and  available 
form.  But  this  life  of  Schleiermacher  is  not  ours  in  America 
at  all,  and  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  its  contents. 

Let  us  premise  by  saying  that  it  has  been  harshly  judged  by 
English  critics.  It  has  been  looked  at  as  if  it  were  a  complete 
work,  as  if  it  contained  a  record  of  an  entire  life.  This  it  is 
not.  It  is  the  transitory  impression  left  by  a  man  who  had 
abundant  leisure  and  inclination  for  letter-writing  when  he 
was  young  and  immature,  but  who  was  plunged  in  early  man- 
hood into  such  a  sea  of  cares  and  studies  as  to  leave  for  him- 
self little  time  for  the  solaces  of  love  and  friendship.  What 
Schleiermacher  wrote  after  he  entered  upon  his  life  as  professor 
at  Berlin,  was  hurried  and  fragmentary ;  what  he  wrote  before 
was  full  of  details, — a  complete  transcript  of  his  inner  and  his 
outer  life.  Human  therefore  is  the  record,  intensely  human, 
but  youthful  and  partial :  having  just  those  phases  which  the 
young  and  old  love  to  see :  hopefiilness,  energy,  enthusiasm, 
life,  and  love ;  some  false  views,  some  prejudices,  some  undue 
prepossessions.  The  English  reviewers  have  read  the  book  as 
if  it  were  the  biography  of  Schleiermacher,  whereas  it  is  the 
biography  of  the  young  man  who  afterwards  became  Schleier- 
macher. The  English  editor  has  done  wrong  in  retaining 
traces  of  some  youthful  follies ;  Schleiermacher's  attachment  to 
a  married  lady,  who  was  unhappy  in  her  home,  his  correspond- 
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ence  with  her  touching  her  procuring  a  divorce,  and  the 
uniting  of  her  destiny  with  his,  was  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  that  sensuous  philosophy  which  was  imported  from  France, 
and  which  culminated  in  the  license  which  was  palliated  by  a 
Heine ;  but  though  it  was  not  debased  in  Schleiermacher  by 
one  tinge  of  bodily  lust,  yet  it  was  a  youthful  folly,  soon  out- 
grown and  completely  overshadowed  by  the  ample  growth  of 
love  and  household  joy  which  followed  his  marriage.  All  this 
is  unworthy  of  a  large  place  in  the  record  of  his  life;  for 
Schleiermacher,  the  man  whom  we  know  and  honor,  disowned 
it,  and  lived  to  completely  forget  it. 

But  aside  from  this  one  aberration, — always  free,  let  us 
again  say,  from  any  base  quality,  a  false  conviction  more  than 
a  lustful  passion, — there  was  in  the  formative  period  of 
Schleiermacher's  life  matter  of  abundant  interest.  His  father 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  army;  a  worthy,  careful, 
broad-souled  man  ;  his  mother  a  pious,  devoted  woman.  She 
had  never  known  the  conflict  of  doubt ;  the  father  had  gone 
through  them  all  and  had  partially  stifled  them.  Work,  a 
chaplain's  laborious  round  of  duties,  had  been  his  best  ally  in 
this,  and  his  first  care,  after  the  young  Fritz  had  showed  un- 
wonted capacity,  was  to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he 
might  study,  but  where  he  might  be  guarded  from  meeting  any 
currents  of  sceptical  thought.  To  secure  this  end,  he  placed 
his  son  at  the  Moravian  College  at  Barby,  a  little  colony  of 
that  brotherhood  between  Magdeburgh  and  Halle.  Here 
Schleiermacher's  mind  took  its  first  great  steps.  He  soon  dis- 
played remarkable  talents  and  won  great  regard.  But  a  spirit 
like  his,  naturally  inquisitive  and  skeptical,  soon  found  itself 
fettered  by  the  narrowness  which  prevailed  there.  The  Mora- 
vians had  great  skill  in  dealing  with  the  emotional  faculties ; 
they  concerned  themselves  with  those  themes  which  find  their 
echo  in  an  unquestioning,  reverent,  devout  spirit,  but  they  neg- 
lected those  which  demand  scientific  investigation,  and  the 
colder  measuring  of  the  intellect.  In  devoutness,  reverence,  do- 
cility, in  religiousness^  Schleiermacher  was  not  deficient;  nay, 
for  one  so  philosophic  and  skeptical  by  nature,  and  therefore  on 
the  mental  side  hard  and  cold,  he  was  wonderfully  gifted  with 
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those  more  womanly  qualities  which  issue  in  the  sublimest 
faith.  Still  he,  more  than  any  other  eminent  theologiany 
needed  a  two-fold  training,  one  of  the  mind,  the  other  of  the 
heart.  To  leave  his  questions  unanswered  was  to  chill  his 
faith,  to  cultivate  his  devoutness  alone  was  to  deprive  of  its 
natural  sustenance  one  side  of  his  nature  which  was  continually 
crying  for  food.  So  he  was  not  in  the  right  place  during  his 
stay  at  the  Moravian  college ;  he  brought  upon  himself  suspi- 
cion and  obloquy  by  his  doubts,  filled  his  father's  heart 
with  sorrow,  and  frustrated  the  fondest  anticipations  of  his 
mother.  There  is  a  skepticism  which  is  born  of  pride,  and 
which  only  thrives  under  the  adulation  of  self-applause,  and 
under  the  opposition  of  pious  men  and  women ;  a  skepticism 
which  grows  rankly  in  our  American  colleges  and  in  our  great 
cities,  and  which  would  be  short-lived  if  left  alone,  shriveling 
under  neglect,  but  which,  under  the  fostering  of  argument 
and  remonstrance,  shoots  up  into  luxuriant  and  noxious  growth, 
and  often  bears  poisonous  fruit  for  a  lifetime.  Young  men 
who  manifest  this  flippant  infidelity,  which  is  born  of  conceit 
and  the  pride  of  a  little  knowledge,  need  only  to  be  dealt  with 
as  muddy  wine  is  dealt  with, — they  need  to  stand  and  settle 
for  a  few  years  and  let  fall  the  dregs  which  opposition  and  ar- 
gument and  pampered  vanity  have  kept  in  motion  through  the 
foul  and  muddy  mass.  But  Schleiermacher  was  not  of  this 
class ;  his  was  the  skepticism  of  a  spirit  too  much  in  earnest  to 
be  moved  by  arguments,  and  too  serious  to  be  flattered  by  the 
fears  which  were  inspired  in  the  heart  of  an  indulgent  mother, 
and  of  college  professors  who  could  not  distinguish  between 
reverent  inquiry  and  a  blasphemous  infidelity.  The  lettere 
which  he  wrote  to  his  father  at  this  period  are  full  of  painful 
interest;  we  have  nothing  like  them  in  our  literature,  so 
urgent  and  so  piercing,  unless  they  be  the  letters  of  the 
younger  Euckminster  to  his  father  when  those  painful  doubts 
arose  in  his  mind,  which,  at  last,  led  him  to  the  Unitarian 
ranks.  And  the  questions  which  troubled  Schleiermacher 
were  identical  with  those  which  came  under  discussion  during 
the  Unitarian  controversy  in  America ;  such  as  those  touching 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  sinfulness  of  man,  and  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  atonement.  The  professors  at  Barby  treated  the 
young  man  with  singular  want  of  tact;  no  spirit  was  ever 
more  clumsily  managed;  no  attempt  was  made  to  answer  his 
questions,  all  was  charged  upon  his  sinful  nature,  and  the  only 
opiate  which  was  prescribed  to  quiet  his  tossing,  feverish  soul, 
was  to  turn  anew  to  his  prayers,  and  to  strangle  his  doubts 
with  a  violent  hand.  His  father  was  more  discreet ;  his  letterB 
were  wise  and  fatherly ;  and  while  he  could  not  enter  on  long 
trains  of  argument  without  meeting  his  son  face  to  face,  yet  his 
hints,  his  suggestions  of  books  to  be  read,  his  appreciation  of 
his  son's  difficulties,  were  all  more  valuable  to  his  son  than  any 
other  answers  might  have  been.  There  were  two  courses  open 
to  him ;  one  was  to  reveal  to  his  son  the  only  half-stifled  skep- 
ticism of  his  own  mind,  kept  down  by  hard  work  from 
asserting  itself  daily ;  the  other  was  to  deprecate  a  skeptical 
spirit,  to  try  to  enlighten  it,  and  yet  to  show  what  and  how 
great  were  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  an  inquirer's  path. 
One  can  hardly  read  those  pages  without  tears.  The  father 
was  so  anxious,  the  son  so  modest,  dutiful,  sincere,  and  earnest 
in  his  doubts,  that  his  eagerness  touches  our  tenderest  sympa- 
thy. At  last,  stung  by  the  intimation  of  the  Moravians  that 
they  could  do  nothing  towards  his  promotion,  so  long  as  he 
harbored  doubts,  he  urged  his  father  to  allow  him  to  go  to 
Halle,  where  he  might  find  a  freer  scope  for  his  spirit,  and 
where  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  receive  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions. Pecuniary  obstacles  at  first  threatened,  but  these  were 
surmounted,  and  the  young  man  was  transferred  to  the  distin- 
guished University  of  Halle.  But  long  after  Schleiermacher 
stood  in  the  light  which,  in  his  youth,  he  so  earnestly  sought, 
his  mind  turned  back  with  lingering  affection  to  the  Moravians 
at  Barby ;  he  was  glad  to  visit  them,  he  was  pleased  that  his 
sister  should  wish  to  live  among  them,  and  he  himself  loved  far 
more,  than  when  with  them,  their  rites  and  their  simple  faith. 
Indeed,  the  training  which  he  received  at  Barby  bore  good 
fruit  all  his  life.  At  first  he  reacted  from  the  Moravian  disci- 
pline ;  but  soon  his  mind  swung  back  into  poise,  and  always 
after  there  was  in  Schleiermacher's  system  the  development  of 
the  emotional  element,  no  less  than  of  the  intellectual ;  worship 
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was  as  much  prized  as  conviction ;  faith  as  much  as  judgment ; 
song  as  much  as  argument ;  sacrament  as  much  as  sermon. 
While  on  a  visit  to  the  Moravians  in  1802,  he  writes  to 
a  friend  in  this  strain : 

"  Here  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  I  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  a  higher  world.  Here  it  was  that  that  mystic  tendency  developed 
itself,  which  has  been  of  so  much  importance  to  me,  and  has  supported  and  car- 
ried me  through  all  the  storms  of  skepticism.  Then  it  was  only  germinating, 
now  it  has  attained  its  full  development,  and  I  may  say,  that  after  all  that  I  have 
passed  through,  I  have  become  a  Moravian  again,  only  of  a  higher  order." 

Schleiermacher's  career  at  Halle  was  satisfactory  to  him, 
and  served  to  fix  him  in  a  state  of  security  and  confidence  as 
to  the  bounds  of  knowledge  in  theological  science.    It  rejoiced 
him  to  find  that  the  fetters  which  had  been  placed  upon  him  at 
Barby  were  no  longer  called  into  use ;  that  a  free  and  yet  a 
reverent  criticism  dealt  justly  and  yet  tenderly  with  the  Bible, 
while  a  more  comprehensive  philosophy  than  he  had  yet  met 
harmonized  its  doctrines  and  systematized  its  truths.    At  the 
University,  Schleiermacher  lived  much  by  himself,  and  the  al- 
lusions to  intimate  friendships  are  few.    His  naturally  social 
nature  was  checked  in  its  free  development  by  the  close  pe- 
cuniary limitations  to  which  he  was  subjected.     The  field 
preacher's  son  must  be  content  with  small  remittances  from 
home,  and  must  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.    Halle  was 
then  as  now  a  very  economical  resort ;  yet  those  who  have  be- 
come familiar  with  its  advantages  for  indigent  students  now 
will  be  surprised  at  the  much  smaller  sum  which  it  required 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.    At  the  present  time  the 
most  economical  student  would  hardly  be  able  to  spend  his 
academical  year  of  forty  weeks  at  Halle  for  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  which  may  be  thus  apportioned:  fuel 
and  lights,  ten  American  dollars ;  room  rent,  thirty-eight  dol- 
lars; dinners,  twenty-eight  dollars;  breakfast  and  supper,  forty 
dollars;  washing,  ten;  and  fees, twenty-four.    But  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  lowest  possible  expenses  were  much  less. 
They  did  not  go  beyond  seventy-eight  dollars,  according  to 
Schleiermacher.    The  items  may  interest  some  readers:  fuel, 
four  dollars  and  a  half;  room  rent,  ten  dollars;  dinners,  seven- 
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teen;  breakfasts  and  suppers,  nineteen;  washing,  three  dollars 
and  a  half;  fees,  twenty-four  dollars.  But  there  wrere  many 
children  in- the  Schleiermacher  family,  and  the  father  could  ill 
afford  even  this  small  sum.  Still  there  was  that  determination 
in  the  young  man's  heart  which  always  commands  success,  and 
he  went  on  prosperously,  and  found  his  way  over  and  through 
all  obstacles.  Still  his  stay  in  Halle  was  not  as  long  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  in  affluent  circumstances,  and 
he  hastened  to  enter  upon  the  laborious  duties  of  a  tutor  in  a 
private  family. 

We  will  not  follow  him  closely  in  his  new  career.  He  had 
more  than  one  situation,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  manly 
pride  which  rose  indignantly  when  his  prerogatives  were  as- 
sailed, and  his  domains  invaded  by  indulgent  parents  ;  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  new  avenues  for  his  talents 
and  his  ambition.  While  a  private  tutor,  he  continued  his 
theological  studies,  and  was  in  due  time  permitted  to  preach. 
His  powers  were  not  suffered  to  remain  hidden,  and  while  yet 
a  youth  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  Charite  Hospital,  at 
Berlin.  It  was  not  a  lucrative  place ;  nor  was  it  in  any  way 
an  attractive  post  to  a  young,  learned,  aspiring  man.  Yet  it 
was  in  Berlin ;  and  Berlin  had  even  then  begun  to  attract  to 
its  sandy  streets  and  tasteless  mansions  men  whose  reputation 
reached  to  every  civilized  land.  The  writer  of  these  pages 
once  strolled  out  to  the  Charity  to  see  what  kind  of  an  audience 
the  youthful  Schleiermacher  addressed.  It  was  but  a  handful ; 
the  little  chapel  was  but  partly  filled,  and  they  who  were  there 
wore  countenances  which  did  not  indicate  a  capacity  equal  to 
the  task  of  following  that  most  elaborate,  artistic,  and  involved 
sermonizer,  who  preached  Jesus  to  the  sick  and  maimed  about 
seventy-five  years  ago.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Schleiermacher 
was  entirely  pleased  with  his  position  there ;  yet  he  looked  at  his 
sermons  rather  than  to  his  audience.  He  wrought  upon  them 
as  upon  models  of  art ;  he  wrote  to  his  father  asking  for  his 
criticism ;  he  toiled  over  each  as  if  it  were  written  for  the 
king's  own  ear.  Not  that  he  despised  his  simple  flock ;  but  he 
was  looking  at  the  future  and  not  at  the  present ;  and  he 
preached  rather  to  the  few  clergymen  who  came  to  witness  the 
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eloquent  elaborateness  of  which  they  were  beginning  to  hear, 
than  to  the  convalescent  patients  of  the  great  Hospital,  just 
able  to  hobble  from  their  wards  to  the  chapel.  It  may  seem 
hard  to  justify  Schleiermacher  in  this ;  but  for  him  to  have 
done  differently  would  have  involved  the  entire  reshaping  of 
his  mental  constitution.  Enough  that  in  his  letters  during 
those  years,  no  trace  appears  of  any  impatience  with  the  pres- 
ent, of  any  contempt  for  the  poor  and  simple,  of  any  arrogance, 
of  any  fault-finding  with  his  destiny ;  we  only  see  a  man  of 
marvelous  powers,  devoting  those  powers,  in  their  natural 
way,  to  the  chosen  work  of  his  life ;  he  whom  God  made  a 
philosopher  wrote  as  a  philosopher  should  write,  and  never 
disowned  himself  and  put  himself  into  false  relations  with  the 
age,  by  trying  to  write  in  a  style  which  God  never  intended 
that  he  should,  and  for  an  audience  which  God  intended  that 
he  should  address  but  for  a  few  years  only. 

Meanwhile  his  social  nature  began  to  expand ;  his  rare  gifts 
procured  him  immediate  access  to  the  houses  of  the  most  gifted 
and  cultured;  and  there  was  indeed  no  time  in  the  whole  career 
of  Schleiermacher  that  he  so  charmed  society  with  his  spright- 
liness,  learning,  and  affluence  of  resources,  as  he  did  while 
preacher  to  the  Charite.  Through  the  kindness  of  two  highly 
accomplished  Jewish  ladies,  Schleiermacher  was  introduced  to 
all  whom  he  chose  to  know ;  and  under  the  powerful  stimulus 
of  his  new  friends  his  life  was  a  state  of  continued  ecstasy.  It 
is  pleasant  to  follow  him  in  his  daily  round  of  duties  and  de- 
lights. He  worked  hard  and  always  with  zest;  he  daily 
frequented  a  billiard  room,  not  there  the  place  for  idleness  and 
frivolity  and  petty  gambling,  but  the  best  spot  where  he  could 
meet  his  friends,  learn  the  news  of  the  day,  and  indulge  in  an 
exercise  which,  if  kept  free  from  evils  which  crowd  into  all  ra- 
tional amusements  in  this  land,  is  singularly  gentle  and  bene- 
ficial. Every  evening  found  him  in  the  society  of  minds  as 
earnest,  as  aspiring,  and  as  stimulating,  as  his  own ;  and  late 
into  the  evening  were  protracted  those  criticisms  of  Greek 
plays,  those  philosophical  controversies,  and  those  keen  dia- 
cussions  of  the  great  questions  of  the  time.  Among  the  emi- 
nent women  whom  he  knew  intimately  at  this  time  were  the 
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well-known  Henrietta  Here,  Eahel  Varnhagen,  and  Dorothea 
Veit,  daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn ;  among  the  men  were 
Engel,  Spalding,  the  brothers  Humboldt,  Schadow  the  sculptor, 
Bernstorff  the  statesman,  and  last  and  chief  of  all,  not  by  reason 
of  greater  eminence,  but  by  reason  of  his  close  intimacy  with 
Schleiermacher,  Frederick  Schlegel.  His  first  impressions  of 
Schlegel  are  conveyed  in  the  following  words.  They  met  at  a 
literary  society  for  mutual  improvement. 

41  He  is  about  twenty-fire,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge  are  al 
moat  inconceivable  at  his  age.  He  possesses,  moreover,  an  originality  of  intellect 
which,  even  here,  where  there  is  so  much  intellect  and  so  much  talent,  far  sur- 
passes all  others ;  and  in  his  manner  there  is  an  absence  of  artificiality,  a  frank- 
ness and  a  childlike  youthfulness,  the  combination  of  which,  with  his  other  quail* 
ties,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  Wherever  he  be,  his  wit  and  his  simplicity 
make  him  the  most  delightful  companion ;  but  to  me  he  is  more  than  that ;  he  is 
of  the  greatest  and  most  essential  benefit.  I  have  never,  it  is  true,  been  de- 
prived of  intellectual  society  here,  and  I  have  always  known  some  man  with 
whom  I  could  talk  about  each  individual  science  that  interests  me.  Nevertheless 
I  always  feel  the  want  of  a  companion  to  whom  I  could  freely  impart  my  philo- 
sophical ideas,  and  who  would  enter  with  me  into  the  deepest  abstractions. 
This  great  void  he  has  filled  up  most  gloriously.  To  him  I  cannot  only  pour  out 
what  is  already  in  me,  but  by  means  of  the  ezhaustless  stream  of  new  views  and 
new  ideas  which  is  ever  flowing  into  him,  much  that  has  been  lying  dormant  in 
me,  is  likewise  set  in  motion.  In  short,  as  regards  my  activity  in  the  world  of 
philosophy  and  literature,  my  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  forms  an 
epoch.  I  say  my  more  intimate  acquaintance,  for  although  I  learnt  to  admire  his 
philosophy  and  his  talents  much  sooner,  it  is  one  of  my  peculiarities  that  I  can- 
not allow  any  one  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  mind  until  I  am 
satisfied  of  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his  character.  I  cannot  philosophize 
with  any  one  whose  moral  sentiments  I  do  not  approve.  Not  until  I  had  ac- 
quired certainty  in  regard  to  these  did  I  draw  nearer  to  him ;  but  now  I  am 
much  in  his  society.  He  has  not  studied  any  so-called  briad  science,  nor  does  he 
wish  to  hold  any  office,  his  desire  being,  if  possible,  to  live  frugally  and  inde- 
pendently on  the  proceeds  of  his  writings,  which  embrace  none  but  important 
subjects,  as  he  never  condescends,  for  the  sake  of  money,  to  bring  mediocre  wares 
to  market.  He  is  always  spurring  me  on  to  write  likewise ;  there  are  a  thousand 
things,  he  says,  that  ought  to  be  said,  and  which  I  am  just  the  one  to  say ;  and 
since  he  has  heard  me  read  a  little  essay  of  my  own  composition,  he  leaves  me  no 
peace.  His  Christian  name  he  has  in  common  with  me ;  he  is  called  Friedrich, 
and  he  is  like  me  in  many  of  his  natural  failings ;  he  is  not  musical,  he  does  not 
draw,  he  does  not  like  the  French  language,  and  he  has  bad  eyes.  That  I  have 
spoken  so  much  about  him  will  not,  I  trust,  be  displeasing  to  you,  as  he  is  at 
present  one  of  the  persons  here  whom  I  like  best" 

Not  long  after  this  Schlegel  moved  his  quarters  to  the  house 
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where  Schleiermacher  lived,  in  order  to  be  habitually  near  him. 
The  letter  which  describes  their  living  together  is  so  graphic 
and  interesting,  as  to  make  an  apology  unnecessary  for  quoting 
it  quite  fully.    Writing  to  his  sister,  he  says  : — 

"  What  a  glorious  change  Schlegel's  being  with  me  makes  in  my  existence ! 
How  new  it  is  to  me  only  to  have  to  open  the  door  to  find  a  rational  being  to 
talk  to, — to  be  able  to  wish  good  morning  to  some  one,  and  to  receive  a  similar 
greeting  in  return,  as  soon  as  I  awake, — to  have  some  one  to  sit  opposite  me  at 
table,  and  to  whom  I  can  communicate  in  the  morning  the  good  spirits  which  I 
bring  home  with  me  in  the  evening  1  Schlegel  generally  rises  an  hour  earlier 
than  I  do,  because  I  dare  not,  on  account  of  my  eyes,  burn  lights  in  the  morning, 
and  I  therefore  arrange  matters  so  as  not  to  awake  before  half-past  eight  Some- 
times, however,  he  lies  in  bed  and  reads,  and  I  am  generally  awakened  by  the 
clattering  of  his  coffee  tup.  From  his  bed  he  can  open  the  door  that  separates 
my  room  from  his,  and  then  begins  our  morning  chat.  When  I  have  done  break- 
fast, we  work  some  hours  without  interfering  with  each  other ;  in  general,  how- 
ever, we  make  a  little  pause  before  dinner,  to  eat  an  apple,  of  which  we  have  a 
huge  and  very  choice  provision ;  and  while  so  doing  we  discuss  the  subjects  of 
our  studies.  Then  begins  the  second  period  of  study,  which  lasts  until  dinner 
time,  that  is  to  say,  untU  half-past  one.  As  you  are  aware,  I  get  ray  dinner  from 
the  Charitd,  but  Schlegel  has  his  brought  to  him  from  a  restaurant.  Whichever 
comes  first  is  first  consumed,  then  follows  the  second  course,  then  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  wine,  so  that  we  spend  very  nearly  an  hour  at  dinner.  Of  our  after- 
noons I  cannot  give  so  decided  an  account ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  gen- 
erally the  first  to  fly  out  of  the  cage  and  the  last  to  enter  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  day  is  not  devoted  to  social  enjoyment, 
for  several  times  in  the  week  I  attend  lectures,  and  I  also  deliver  some,  of  course 
privatiuime,  to  some  good  friend  or  other,  and  not  until  this  is  done  do  I  go 
whithersoever  Inclination  directs  me.  On  my  return  home  in  the  evening,  at 
about  ten  or  eleven,  I  find  Schlegel  still  up,  but  he  seems  only  to  be  waiting  to 
say  good-night  to  me,  and  then  he  goes  to  bed.  I,  on  the  contrary,  then  gener- 
ally sit  down  to  work  until  towards  two  o'clock,  for  from  that  hour  until  half-past 
eight  one  may  have  sleep  enough." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  continue  the  quotation,  and 
cite  the  fervid  words  in  which  he  expresses  his  admiration  of 
the  exalted  intellect  of  Schlegel ;  admiration,  too,  not  gener- 
ally easily  won  from  Schleiermacher,  the  most  cautious  and 
reserved  of  admirers.  Yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the 
real  hardnesses  of  the  friend's  character  came  out.  Schleier- 
macher never  saw  reason  to  disown  a  word  that  he  had  written 
in  praise  of  the  genius  of  Schlegel ;  but  he  soon  learned  that 
in  the  affectionate  elements  of  his  nature  he  had  no  equal  in 
his  companion.     Schlegel  was  all  mind;    Schleiermacher  a 
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being  of  mind  and  heart,  too ;  and  not  the  less  heart  because 
he  had  so  much  mind.  So  in  time  they  wearied  of  each 
other  and  fell  easily  apart ;  not  becoming  cold  to  each  other  nor 
indifferent ;  but  losing  that  warmth  of  attachment  which  made 
their  friends  call  them  husband  and  wife, — Schleiermacher,  be 
it  remarked,  the  wife. 

After  this  Schleiermacher's  most  intimate  friendships  were 
with  women.  Platonic  attachments  do  seem  to  have  a  signifi- 
cance in  his  life ;  and  just  as  pure  and  holy  as  was  Cowper's 
affection  for  Mrs.  Unwin  was  Schleiermacher's  for  Henrietta 
Herz.  Women  could  comprehend  him  best ;  men  could 
measure  the  resources  of  his  brain,  but  women,  like  the  Herz 
and  Rahel,  could  see  into  the  whole  capacities  of  the  man. 
It  is  hard  to  write  in  general  language  of  such  relationships  as 
those  to  which  we  allude ;  but  no  one  can  run  through  the 
whole  of  Schleiermacher's  correspondence  without  being  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  soul  so  poised,  so  devoted  to  the  high- 
est ends,  as  to  find  in  women  not  a  minister  to  any  lust,  to  any 
mere  sentimental  development,  but  to  the  kindling  of  his  whole 
nature.  Schleiermacher  was  twice  in  love :  first  with  Eleonora 
Grunow,  whom  he  was  not  destined  to  marry,  and  last,  to 
Henrietta  Muhlenfels,  who  became  the  true,  devoted,  excellent, 
and  wholly  sympathetic  wife,  whom  such  a  man  deserved. 
But  when  he  loved  them  he  loved  no  others;  but  he  was 
drawn  to  the  cultivated  women  of  Berlin  because  they  alone 
fully  understood  him,  in  a  manner  which  shocked  those  who 
looked  upon  Schleiermacher  as  a  common,  light-minded  man 
of  the  world,  who  concealed  a  weak  heart  and  frail  principles 
under  the  priest's  gown.  Hence,  he  was  at  first  kept  down  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  suffered  daily  from  misjudg- 
ments  which  were  only  too  natural.  Circumstances  connected 
with  his  love  to  Eleonora  Grunow  added  to  keep  these  false 
judgments  alive :  we  do  not  go  into  them  here  :  we  have  neither 
time  nor  a  wish  to  do  so.  Enough  to  say,  that  in  that  attach- 
ment Schleiermacher's  heart  was  as  pure  and  true  as  that  of 
the  sister  who  so  anxiously  and  tremblingly  watched  his  course, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  be  kept  from  temptation.  The  errors 
of  his  head  which  he  made  then  he  afterwards  repented  of; 
but  his  heart  and  his  principles  were  always  true. 
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A  most  busy,  happy  ecstasy  was  that  Berlin  epoch  to 
Schleiermacher ;  I  think  it  the  sunniest  time  in  his  life. 
Abundance  of  friends,  little  knowledge  of  trouble  of  any  kind, 
youthful  elasticity,  close  intimacies  with  a  few  appreciative 
minds,  a  competent  income  and  the  frequent  letters  of  a  wise 
father,  made  his  days  full  of  joy.  But  one  great  trouble  over- 
shadowed him,  that  was  his  love  to  Eleotiora  Grunow,  which 
could  not  be  responded  to.  This  drove  him  at  last  from  the 
city  where  she  lived ;  he  went  into  voluntary  banishment, 
regretted  by  his  friends,  who  thought  that  he  was  burying 
himself  alive,  but  probably  rather  to  be  congratulated,  for  with- 
out that  step,  the  world  might  never  have  had,  or  enjoyed  the 
Monologues,  and  the  Discourses  on  Religion ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  have  accomplished  that  work,  worthy  of 
being  the  consummation  of  a  single  life,  the  translation  of  Plato, 
of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  divides  its  eminence 
with  the  Tieck-Schlegel  version  of  Shakespeare,  and  has  no 
other  rivals.  These  were  the  fruits  of  his  retirement  at  Pots- 
dam and  Stolpe ;  and  we  could  have  had  nothing  better  from 
Schleiermacher  than  these.  It  would  be  interesting  to  enter 
into  his  literary  habits  while  these  works  were  constructing ; 
but  they  are  too  little  known  with  us  to  warrant  a  full  account 
here.  The  Monologues  produced  a  profound  impression  at  the 
time  when  they  appeared ;  as  a  series  of  studies  on  topics  of 
pure  sentiment,  they  were  deemed  as  without  a  parallel ;  and 
used  as  we  are  to  the  discussion  of  kindred  themes  in  the 
scattered  Adam  Bedes,  Shirleys,  and  Minister's  Wooings  of  our 
literature,  the  more  abstract  probings  of  Schleiermacher's  steel 
do  not  move  us  so  deeply  as  they  once  did.  The  Discourses  on 
Religion  were  prefatory,  too,  to  the  great  theological  produc- 
tions of  their  author ;  they  are  a  fitting  avenue  to  the  closest 
student  of  his  system,  but  they  have  been  in  a  manner  super- 
seded by  his  later  and  more  renowned  works.  The  Glau- 
benslehre  was  the  perfected  fruit  of  that  of  which  the  Dis- 
courses were  the  fair  blossom. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  elaborate  works  of  Schleier- 
macher, during  his  term  of  retirement,  to  the  easy,  sparkling 
letters  which  so  abundantly  issued  from  Potsdam  and  Stolpe. 
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His  learned  style  is,  from  first  to  last,  massive,  condensed,  and 
involved  almost  beyond  any  other  German  writer.  He  was 
not  like  Kant  careless  of  it ;  and  the  difficulty  of  reading  him 
arises  rather  from  its  studied  compactness  than,  from  any 
slovenliness.  There  are  almost  as  few  waste  words  with 
Schleiermacher  as  with  Butler.  He  does  not  perplex  you  with 
a  new  nomenclature  as  Hegel  does ;  he  does  not  expand  into 
generalities  as  Schelling  does ;  he  does  not  hunt  up  paradoxes 
as  Fichte  does ;  but  in  words  which  are  in  common  use,  with 
a  clear  adherence  to  his  theme,  and  looking  at  the  briefest 
statement  of  his  thought,  he  marshals  his  words  into  a  solid 
phalanx,  where  there  is  order  and  harmony  of  arrangement, 
but  where  all  seems  at  first  a  dense  assemblage  of  powerful 
words.  But  when  he  drops  his  learned  style,  he  runs  along 
like  a  singing  brook,  clear  and  sparkling ;  no  letters  are  easier 
than  his  to  read,  no  thoughts  more  free  from  pedantry.  You 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  same  mind  indites  both ;  and 
between  the  man  and  the  theologian,  most  readers  prefer 
the  man.  A  great  mind  might  have  written  most  of  his 
works,  but  nothing  but  a  soul  which  seems  equally  made  up 
of  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl,  could  have  written  the  letters. 
Strength,  tenderness,  vivacity,  and  modesty, — ambition,  affec- 
tion, sport,  and  reserve,  all  contend  in  them. 

In  due  time  Schleiermacher  became  Professor  where  he  once 
had  been  a  student, — in  the  University  of  Halle.  His  depart- 
ment was  Metaphysics,  but  he  was  also  preacher  to  the  Uni- 
versity. At  once  he  stepped  to  the  front  rank.  His  works 
had  given  him  a  rising  name,  and  hardly  any  veteran  disputed' 
the  claims  which  his  modesty,  his  learning,  his  acumen  and 
his  eloquence  presented  in  his  behalf.  His  most  intimate 
friend  at  Halle  was  Professor  Heinrich  Steffins,  the  naturalist ; 
the  man  to  whom  Guyot  accords  a  passage  of  praise  in  the  In- 
troduction to  "Earth  and  Man."  Yet  the  atmosphere  was 
soon  clouded;  Napoleon  approached  Halle,  sacked  the  city, 
disbanded  the  University,  and  Schleiermacher,  after  a  brief 
but  signally  successful  career,  was  thrown  upon  the  world. 
From  this  time  on,  he  contended  with  poverty  and  with  trou- 
ble, but  chief  of  all  with  fear  for  the  future  of  his  country. 
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We  will  not  follow  him  in  all  his  wanderings.  He  wrote,  and 
studied  and  thought :  he  indited  letters  fragrant  with  patriot- 
ism and  with  hope :  and,  more  than  all,  he  loved  Henrietta 
Muhlenfels,  who  was  to  become  his  wife.  At  last,  all  these 
troubles  came  to  an  end :  Napoleon  lost  his  sway :  Germany 
had  its  old  rights  and  power  again,  and  when  the  day  had 
fairly  broken,  William  yon  Humboldt  founded  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  Schleiermacher  was  at  once  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. So  again  Berlin  received  back  its  former  child. 
He  soon  married,  and  that  rich  domestic  life,  for  which  none 
was  more  fitted  than  he,  began  its  peaceful  course,  only  to  be 
ended  by  his  premature  death.  Soon  Schleiermacher  was 
elected  preacher  in  the  Trinity  Church  of  Berlin,  and  here  and 
in  the  University  began  the  great  activities  of  his  life.  His 
lecture  room  was  soon  crowded  ;  his  spacious  church  was  soon 
filled.  Schleiermacher  was  no  longer  the  preacher  to  a  hand- 
ful of  poor  sick  people,  he  was  the  admired  orator  of  the  day. 
He  did  not  anticipate  great  success  in  the  pulpit ;  he  thought 
that  One  or  two  hundred  of  the  most  cultivated  men  and 
women  of  the  city  might  come  to  hear  him,  but  it  was  not  so 
to  be.  All  classes,  all  conditions  thronged  to  hear  him.  It 
only  hightened  the  general  popularity  that  he  was  short  and 
slender,  with  one  shoulder  above  the  other ;  with  these  disad- 
vantages he  had  a  piercing  eye,  and  a  rich,  rolling  utterance 
which  carried  away  all  hearts.  There  are  great  anomalies  in 
the  success  of  eminent  preachers.  As  a  general  thing,  coarse 
preachers  draw  coarse  auditors;  boisterous  preachers  draw 
rough  auditors;  refined  preachers  draw  cultured  auditors. 
But  as  the  classic,  ornate,  and  delicately  suggestive  Robertson 
drew  throngs  of  serving  men  and  waiting  maids  to  mingle 
with  the  gay  and  with  the  thoughtful  at  Brighton  chapel,  so 
Schleiermacher,  ponderous  in  thought,  involved  in  style,  con- 
densed in  expression,  almost  without  precedent,  was  followed 
by  crowds,  in  which  prince  jostled  peasant.  We  have  worked 
for  hours  over  the  sermons  preached  there,  with  almost  vain 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  that  hard  style ;  we  have 
read  it  to  the  blank  faces  of  the  tolerably  well  imformed,  and 
seen  that  it  met  no  intelligent  reception,  and  we  have  wondered 
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that  from  the  lips  of  Schleiermacher  it  went  home  to  such 
varied  minds.  Yet  in  Schleiermacher,  the  known  patriot, 
with  face  glowing,  with  eye  kindling,  with  gesture  never  ve- 
hement, but  always  effective,  that  style,  so  dark  on  the  printed 
page,  found  a  grand  interpreter,  and  it  needed  no  other  com- 
ment to  make  it  intelligible.  He  always  preached  extempore, 
and  wrote  his  discourses,  as  Cicero  did  his  orations,  after  they 
were  delivered. 

Here  Schleiermacher  worked  twelve  long,  busy  years.  "We 
do  not  hear  from  him  much  at  Berlin ;  there  was  no  longer  a 
father,  a  sister,  or  a  betrothed  to  write  to ;  he  was  in  his  home, 
and  he  had  little  leisure  to  continue  a  full  correspondence  with 
friends.  He  was  a  public  man ;  a  minister  in  the  Govern- 
ment, a  friend  of  education,  a  devoted  preacher,  a  laborious 
professor,  a  true  father  and  husband.  He  died  in  1834,  a  little 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  few  men  have  been  more 
lamented.  All  Berlin  came  to  do  him  honor.  His  theologi- 
cal position,  as  the  reconciler  of  evangelicals  and  rationalists, 
the  bridge  between  the  old  unbelief  and  the  new  faith,  made 
his  system  not  unacceptable  to  either,  while  his  worth  as  a 
man,  his  modesty,  his  candor,  and  his  simplicity  made  him 
beloved  as  widely  as  he  was  known.  And  every  year,  on  his 
birthday  in  November,  a  large  company  meet  in  Berlin  to 
celebrate  his  memory  and  keep  alive  the  tradition  of  his  virtues. 
As  a  theologian  he  has  done  his  work,  a  great  and  needed 
work ;  he  was  the  foundation  on  which  Neander,  Miiller,  and 
Tholuck  have  builded;  and  so  let  him  be  remembered  and 
honored ;  but  as  a  good  man,  his  work  goes  on,  and  no  one 
can  read  the  record  of  his  life  without  catching  a  measure  of 
the  soul,  which  breathed  through  it.  The  man  was  greater 
than  his  works ;  and  the  theological  student  even,  gets  a  better 
lesson  from  the  letters  of  Schleiermacher  than  even  the  pon- 
derous thought  of  the  Glaubenslehre  itself  can  teach  him. 
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Article  IV.— THE  COUNTRY  PARSON  IN  TOWN. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.  By  the  Author  of  the  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson.  One  Volume,  with  Portrait.  16mo. 
pp.  437. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  a  "  certain  quiet  Scotch  minis- 
ter," as  he  described  himself,  first  sat  down  to  write  an  essay 
for  "  Fraser,"  as  a  relief  from  his  solid  work  of  sermonizing. 
This  was  followed,  month  after  month,  by  successive  papers  of 
"  simple  thoughts,  only  sincere  and  not  unconsidered,"  that 
soon  won  their  way  to  thousands  of  hearts,  and  came  to  be 
leading  attractions  of  the  magazine  to  which  they  were  origi- 
nally contributed.  There  is  a  quiet  assurance  in  our  author's 
manner ;  and  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  his  seat  less  am- 
bitiously at  that  famous  round-table  on  the  Strand,  where  Car- 
lyle,  Thackeray,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  t  others,  well-known  to 
fame,  had  sat  before  him.  How  he  found  his  way  in  that  par- 
ticular direction  does  not  appear ;  but  no  essayist  of  the  kind 
could  have  wished  a  heartier  welcome  when  he  fairly  came 
before  the  public.  Yet  his  success  has  evidently  taken  him  by 
surprise,  while  his  wide  circle  of  admirers  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  may  find  themselves  somewhat  puzzled  to  explain  just 
how  and  why  their  hearts  were  won.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  fact,  however,  and  it  was  a  grateful  task  for  us  to  record  in 
a  former  number  of  this  Quarterly  our  pleasant  impressions  of 
the  "  Recreations." 

"What  we  shall  always  retain  of  them  is  the  charm  they 
threw  about  our  country  life.  Some  were  veritable  bucolics, 
and  mirrored  as  faithfully  the  locality  that  inspired  them,  as 
any  poem  of  the  "  Lake  school."  No  wonder  that  our  author 
is  still  announced  as  the  "  country  parson."  He  has  turned  his 
back  on  his  little  parish  and  quiet  manse,  it  is  true,  and  we  al- 
most doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  old  attachment  when  he  said 
he  never  regretted  the  step.    But,  after  all,  the  old  ties  may  only 
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be  loosed  a  little,  not  broken,  and  every  now  and  then  he  will 
go  back  in  thought  to  where  he  was  first  settled  in  the  minis- 
try. We  know  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  ignore,  when  high 
up  the  ladder,  his  humble  starting  point ;  and  if  his  love  for 
the  country  is  what  we  still  believe,  his  heart  will  never  be 
weaned  from  it.  He  takes  pains  in  fact  to  tell  us  that  he  is  living 
now  where  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  result.  Edinburgh  is 
especially  attractive  to  him,  for  its  blending  of  country  and 
town.  He  finds  there  pleasant  reminders  of  former  surround- 
ings,— "  green  gardens,  fields,  and  trees :  6hady  places  into  which 
yon  may  turn  from  the  glaring  streets,  into  verdure  as  cool  and 
quiet  as  ever,  and  where  your  little  children  can  roll  upon  the 
grass,  and  string  daisies  as  of  old."  We  are  glad  to  know  of 
this,  for  it  gives  promise  of  an  occasional  essay  yet,  fragrant 
with  the  old  aroma. 

Nobody  of  course  was  surprised  at  his  accepting  a  call  to 
the  city.  Such  popularity  would  have  unsettled  any  country 
parson  and  wafted  him  up  higher.  To  have  persisted  in  his 
humble  rustic  cure,  under  all  this  outside  pressure,  would  have 
been  an  anomaly,  unless  under  the  operation  of  that  ancient 
rule  which  settled  pastors  only  once,  and  that  for  life.  And 
yet  if  any  of  us  this  side  of  the  ocean  had  been  consulted  as  to 
our  essayist's  claims  as  a  theologian  and  preacher,  the  response 
must  have  been  provokingly  vague  and  indefinite. 

We  have  never  yet  sat  under  his  pulpit  ministrations,  though 
we  have  frequently  encountered  him  the  days  immediately  before 
and  after,  and  sometimes  just  as  he  had  finished  his  sermons  for 
the  Sabbath.  We  mean  no  disparagement  in  conjecturing  that 
he  discourses  on  "  things  heavenly  and  divine,"  in  very  much 
the  same  style  that  he  writes  about  things  sublunary ; — in  fact 
in  one  place  he  quotes  a  friend's  criticism  that  his  essays 
are  only  "  sermons  in  polka  time." 

The  only  extract  of  a  sermon  of  his  own  that  he  ever  gave 
his  readers  was  that  they  "might  compare  their  notion  of  them 
with  the  fact."  It  is  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  against  pen- 
ance and  asceticism,  whether  of  Papist  or  Puritan,  and  what 
hearer  could  resist  the  melody  and  sunshine  of  these  closing 
periods  ? 
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He  remembers  how  he  need  to  feel  going  through  the  woods 
alone  and  passing  the  old  grave-yard  after  dark.  When  he 
was  nine  years  old  he  used,  every  night  for  about  a  year,  as 
he  lay  down  to  sleep,  to  picture  himself  lying  dead,  till  he  felt  as 
though  the  coffin  was  closing  round  him — and  at  that  period  he 
used  to  read,  with  a  curious  fascination,  Blair's  poem,  "  The 
Grave.9'  By  and  by  we  find  him  among  "  medal  scholars,"  and 
it  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life  when  the  magistrate  of  a 
certain  ancient  town,  in  the  great  hall  of  exhibition,  conferred 
on  him  the  prize.  He  was  at  various  schools,  and  always  kept 
well  up  with  his  classmates,  except  in  this  one  instance.  For  a 
few  months  he  had  once  a  "malignant  blockhead  "  of  a  teacher 
who  kept  him  steadily  at  the  bottom  of  his  class  and  a  "  fright- 
ful dunce"  at  the  top. 

At  length  he  enters  the  University  at  Glasgow  and  passes 
six  years  there — and  his  reminiscences  of  College  life  sound 
so  natural,  we  must  give  this  quotation : 

"  We  call  to  mind  the  dark  mornings  on  which  we  hurried  to  College,  only  half 
awake ;  the  midnight  hours  of  solitary  study,  when  we  heard  the  clock  strike 
two,  three,  four,  five,  through  the  silent  house  ;  the  time  when  we  wearily  rose  to 
our  day's  work,  and  saw  the  moon  hardly  moved  from  that  place  in  the  sky  which 
H  held  when  we  lay  down  to  our  poor  hour  of  rest.  We  call  to  mind  the  half 
dozen  chairs  littered  with  old  books,  fished  out  from  the  dustiest  corners  of  the 
College  library ;  the  pa^es  of  paper  daily  covered,  with  a  pleasant  sense  unknown 
to  other  work,  that  here  was  something  tangible  accomplished ;  the  indescribable 
feeling  of  weariness  growing  day  by  day;  *  *  *  *  the  carrying  in  the 
prize  essays ;  the  list  made  out  of  all  the  prizes  we  were  contending  for,  how  many 
we  shall  not  say ;  the  thankfulness  rather  than  pride  with  which,  during  the  last 
fortnight  of  the  session,  we  marked  off  each  in  succession  as  won ;  the  throbbing 
anxiety  of  the  first  of  May  which  was  to  decide  the  University  Essay  prizes; 
and  how  musical  the  Principal's  voice  as  he  read  out  the  mottoes  we  knew  so 
well;  then  the  delightful  relief  of  total  leisure  in  those  bright  days  of  May;  the 
summer-time  spent  in  research  and  labor  against  another  session ;  the  intense 
veneration  for  work  which  a  man  comes  to  have  when  he  knows  what  it  means." 

After  the  usual  interval  of  preparation,  frequenting  now  and 
then  the  courts  of  law  to  listen  to  the  great  advocates  of  the 
time,  he  enters  that  sacred  profession  which  he  assures  us  is  the 
business  and  pleasure  of  his  life.  He  becomes  a  country  par- 
son, winning,  for  a  recreation,  laurels  that  others  less  favored 
have  hoped,  and  waited,  and  toiled  for  even  unto  death,  with- 
out the  sight.     After  a  while,  thinking  whether  he  might  not 
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be  more  in  the  path  of  duty,  while  the  best  years  of  his  life 
were  passing,  to  be  placed  where  he  might  serve  his  Master  in 
a  larger  sphere,  he  providentially  is  called  to  a  charge  such  as 
would  once  have  been  his  very%  ideal.  But  he  hesitated  and 
doubted  greatly  whether  he  should  prove  equal  to  it,  and 
thought  how  painful  and  discouraging  it  would  be  to  go  and 
preach  to  a  large  congregation  and  see  it  Sunday  by  Sunday 
growing  less,  as  people  got  discontented  and  dropped  away. 
Yet  certain  friends  on  whom  he  leant  for  guidance  in  the 
matter  were  more  hopeful,  and  constrained  him  to  accept  the 
flattering  call.  So,  now,  we  find  our  old  friend  in  town,  pastor 
of  a  large  and  flourishing  society  in  Edinburgh.  We  have 
been  careful  to  gather  up  these  personal  details  as  the  most  we 
are  likely  to  have,  for  our  author  has  intimated  that  when  the 
friendly  reader  knows  who  he  really  is,  he  shall  talk  of  him- 
self less  freely. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  title  of  this  Article,  it  was 
not  our  purpose  to  review  in  detail  the  "Leisure  Houre  in 
Town."  The  reader  of  course  will  be  curious  to  know  how 
this  latest  volume  compares  with  its  predecessors,  but  any 
criticisms  we  shall  offer  may  have  already  been  anticipated  by 
those  familiar  with  the  leading  contents,  as  they  have  appeared 
month  by  month  in  the  "Atlantic." 

There  is,  as  would  be  expected,  less  disposition  now  than  at 
first  to  indiscriminate  praise  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
more  inclination  to  cool  analysis  of  their  favorite.  But  his 
readers  are  very  apt  to  be  brought  under  the  old  spell  and 
read  successive  chapters  when  they  meant  only  an  occasional 
page.  The  ardor  of  their  first  impressions  may  have  gone 
with  the  charm  of  novelty,  but  they  find  themselves  idly 
drifting  with  the  current  under  the  shadow  of  "  Auld  Beekie," 
as  when  out  among  the  daisies,  and  heather-bells.  Now,  how- 
ever, is  the  time,  if  at  all,  to  rescue  Mr.  Boyd  from  the  curse 
of  "  woe  unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you  " — and  in 
his  new  position  he  is  a  fairer  mark  for  criticism  than  when  in 
rural  seclusion.  He  intimates  that  the  reader  will  find  a 
change  in  his  essays  in  consistence  with  his  total  change  of 
life  ;  but  less,  we  think,  in  their  general  scope  and  spirit  than 
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in  their  surroundings.  There  was  no  need  oi  announcing 
their  authorship;  anybody  familiar  with  the  Recreations 
would  have  known. 

We  did  hope  that  when  the  country  parson  came  to  town, 
he  would  let  the  word  "Concerning"  fall  back  (to  borrow  one 
of  the  war  phrases)  from  the  front  rank  to  the  rear.  The  hum- 
ble preposition  was  put  forward  too  conspicuously  at  the  outset ; 
but  stood  fire  remarkably  well  and  full  long  enough  through 
two  campaigns,  and  now  must  needs  go  through  a  third !  One 
might  almost  suspect  that  the  trisyllable  in  question  was 
doomed  to  stand  where  it  does  till  utterly  annihilated.  Then 
it  seems  strange  to  us  that  a  writer,  who  has  inveighed  so 
earnestly  against  Quaker  primness  and  Puritan  rigidity,  should 
imitate  these  very  examples  in  the  wording  of  his  themes. 
This  is  more  noticeable  in  contrast  with  the  free  and  genial 
subject-matter ;  as  well  might  the  clever  parson  himself  go  the 
rounds  of  his  parish  with  the  "broad-brim"  or  antique  "bell- 
crown"  on  his  head.  Surely  he  does  not  select  such  quaint 
texts  for  the  Sabbath.  If  he  does,  the  announcement  of  them 
must  startle  his  hearers  enough  to  keep  them  all  wide-awake, 
whatever  the  sermon  that  follows,  and  start,  too,  odd  associa- 
tions that  may  be  carried  home  mixed  up  most  incongruously 
with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  preacher. 

To  be  sure,  our  essayist  takes  pains  invariably  to  divest  the 
subject  as  announced  of  the  associations  its  phraseology  natu- 
rally suggests,  and  at  length  paraphrases  it  into  something 
every  one  can  understand.  But  in  the  opening  paper,  for 
example,  "  Concerning  veal,"  despite  its  originality  and  inge- 
nuity, we  could  not  from  beginning  to  end  keep  out  of  sight 
the  calf-pen  and  butcher's  stall,  and  fairly  broke  down  under 
the  sentence,  "Yes,  my  readers,  we  have  all  been  Calves!" 
To  our  beef-eating  brethren  over  the  water,  veal  may  be  what 
our  author  intended  it,  the  emblem  of  Immaturity ;  but  it  is  a 
more  ready  reminder  to  us  of  slaughtered  Innocence  to  make 
cutlets  of,  and  savory  stews.  Why  not  have  dispensed  with 
the  vealy  associations,  and  simply  discoursed  concerning  Imma- 
turity ?  And  now  that  we  are  in  the  mood  for  it,  we  must  pro- 
test against  a  certain  "  pig  sty  "  that  stands  out  so  prominently 
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in  several  of  the  essays.  No  doubt  the  enclosure  in  question  is 
as  legitimate  a  subject  for  contemplation  as  the  60W  within, 
"wallowing  in  the  mire;"  and  when  •well  ordered  and  stock- 
ed, is  a  decided  attraction  in  rural  scenery.  But  even  then  its 
place  is  in  the  background,  while  the  one  under  consideration 
is  kept  conspicuous  for  its  very  repulsiveness,  and  just  as  the 
reader  was  being  refreshed  by  a  change  of  scene,  lo,  there  he 
is  confronted  again  with  that  inevitable  pig-sty. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  introduction  of 
an  occasional  calf  or  pig  to  point  a  moral ;  and  there  was  hardly 
anything  that  touched  us  more  about  the  country  parson,  than 
his  love  for  "Old  Boy;"  but  their  "local  habitation"  and 
posthumous  remains,  to  our  taste,  are  made  altogether  too 
prominent  and  frequent  in  his  pages. 

It  is  so  hard  usually  to  maket  essays  popular  reading,  that 
one  cannot  but  commend  the  ingenuity,  not  to  say  originality, 
displayed  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  this  end.  "We  approve,  too,  the 
policy,  now-a-days  so  prevalent,  of  giving  some  odd  caption  to 
an  article,  or  title  to  a  book,  as  a  device  for  attracting  readers 
who  like  something  singular.  And  it  always  seemed  to  us 
real  genius  that  can  pick  up  "unconsidered  trifles"  and 
throw  about  them  the  charm  of  a  string  of  pearls.  The  only 
trouble  with  our  author  has  been,  that  his  favorite  titles  stand 
bo  much  in  his  own  light  he  must  needs  take  some  time  to  ex- 
plain them  away,  before  fairly  coming  at  what  the  reader  is 
waiting  for.  He  is  improving,  however,  with  his  experience 
of  the  city,  for,  while  almost  every  former  essay  started  in  a 
vray  to  suggest  the  strictures  just  offered,  only  half  of  those 
composing  the  volume  before  us  are  thus  objectionable.  The 
briefest  one  is  a  charming  little  paper  of  mingled  pathos  and 
description,  entitled  "Gone."  He  takes  us  to  the  railway 
station  to  see  a  train  depart : 

"  There  is  a  great  bustle  on  the  platform,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  interests  and  cares  of  human  life,  in  those  twelve  or  fourteen  car 
riages,  and  filling  that  little  space  between  the  rails.  You  stand  by  and  watch 
the  warm  interiors  of  the  carriages  looking  so  large  and  so  full,  and  as  if  they  had 
ao  much  in  them.  There  are  people  of  every  kind  of  aspect,  children  and  old 
folk,  multitudes  of  railway  rugs,  of  carpet-bags,  of  portmanteaus,  of  parcels,  of 
newspapers,  of  books,  of  magazines.    At  length  you  hear  the  last  bell ;  ther 
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cornea  that  silent,  steady  pull,  which  Is  always  striking,  though  seen  ever  so  often. 
The  train  glides  away:  it  is  gone.  Ton  stand  and  look  vacantly  at  the  place 
where  it  was.  How  little  the  space  looks ;  how  blank  the  air !  There  are  the 
two  rails,  just  fonr  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  apart;  how  close  together  they 
look !  Yon  can  hardly  think  that  there  was  so  much  of  life,  and  of  the  interests 
of  life,  in  so  little  room." 

And  here  are  touches  of  pathos : 

"  I  think  of  the  kind-hearted  man  sitting  in  the  evening  in  his  chair  by  the 
fireside ;  once  when  he  sat  down  there,  little  pattering  feet  were  about  him,  and 
their  little  owners  climbed  upon  his  knee.  Now,  he  may  sit  long  enough  and  no 
one  will  interrupt  him.  He  may  read  his  newspaper  undisturbed.  He  may  writs 
his  sermon  and  no  sly  knock  come  to  the  door.  #  •  *  Lord  Macaulay,  a  few 
years  before  he  died,  had  something  presented  to  him  at  a  great  public  meeting 
in  Scotland ;  something  which  pleased  him  much.     ( I  shall  treasure  it/  he  said, 

1  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  after  I  am  gone .    There  the  great  man's  voice  faltered 

and  the  sentence  remained  unfinished.  Tet  the  thought,  at  which  Macaulay 
broke  down,  may  touch  many  a  lesser  man  more.  For  when  we  are  gone,  my 
friends,  we  may  leave  behind  us  those  who  cannot  well  spare  us.  It  is  not  for 
one's  own  sake,  that  the  Gone,  so  linked  with  one's  own  name,  touches  so  much. 
But  we  can  think  of  some  for  whose  sake  we  may  wish  to  put  off  our  going  as 
long  as  may  be." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reiterate  criticism  upon  the 
diffuse  style  of  our  essayist ;  and  this  characteristic  would  re- 
quire more  extended  quotations  from  his  chapters,  didactic, 
critical,  and  sketchy,  to  do  him  full  justice,  than  we  can  afford 
space  for.  As  is  usual  with  the  popular  authors  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Boyd  is  being  quoted  from  every  week  by  the  newspapers 
in  their  "  selected  miscellany ;"  and  so  everybody,  ere  this,  may 
have  some  fragmentary  acquaintance  with  him ;  but  the  gold 
you  get  comes  in  leaves  rather  than  nuggets,  and  his  pencil  in 
general  requires  too  much  canvas  for  cabinet  pictures. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  when  pent  up  within  city 
walls  his  style  would  grow  less  discursive  than  it  was  out  in 
the  country  where  he  had  so  much  more  territory  to  range 
over ;  though  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  still  writing  in 
clerical  undress  and  independence  of  set  rules  and  forms ;  and 
to  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  country  parson  can  keep 
on  writing  in  his  wonted  vein,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
cares  and  claims  of  his  pulpit  and  parish  now.  Did  he  bring 
with  him  into  town  such  a  choice  stock  of  old  sermons  that  he 
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hardly  need  put  pen  to  paper  in  the  way  of  Sabbath  prepara- 
tion for  some  time  ahead  ?  If  his  village  sermons  will  not 
answer  his  present  wants  so  that  he  must  spend  more  time 
than  ever  at  his  solid  work,  perhaps  his  city  parishioners  are 
less  exacting  than  his  rural  flock  about  pastoral  visitation,  and 
have  no  idea  of  his  going,  as  when  his  congregation  was 
smaller,  to  see  every  family.  Or  is  the  popularity  of  our  old 
friend,  outside  of  his  profession  and  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
gradually  luring  his  heart  away  from  what  he  has  professed  to 
be  the  business  and  happiness  of  his  life,  so  that  his  chief  am- 
bition is  coming  to  be,  to  stand  foremost  among  the  literary 
rather  than  clerical  celebrities  of  Edinburgh?  Not  at  all. 
Friday  evening  comes,  and  it  finds  him  thus : — 

"  Both  my  sermons  for  Sunday  are  ready,  and  they  are  in  a  drawer  in  this 
table  on  which  I  write.  I  have  seen  I  believe  every  sick  person  in  the  congre- 
gation on  some  day  daring  this  week.  As  for  the  parish,  that  is  by  far  too  large 
and  populous  to  be  personally  overtaken  by  any  single  clergyman ;  but  I  have  , 
the  great  comfort  of  befog  aided  by  a  machinery  of  district  visitation  which  does 
not  suffer  one  poor  person  in  the  parish  to  feel  that  he  is  forgotten  in  his  parish 
church.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  think  of  any  one  matter  of  ministerial  duty 
which  demands  instant  attention ;  though  of  course  I  have  the  vague  sense  which 
I  suppose  will  never  be  absent,  that  there  are  many  duties  impending :  many 
things  which  Monday  morning  at  the  latest  will  bring.  Surely,  then,  if  such  are 
ever  to  come  in  a  large  town  parish,  here  is  one  of  my  leisure  hours." 

These,  he  insists,  the  city  as  well  as  country  parson  must 
have,  and  a  half-holiday  at  least  once  a  week.  The  annual 
furlough  will  not  suffice  to  keep  up  for  a  whole  year's  work, 
and  its  good  effect  is  likely  to  be  used  up,  in  his  judgment, 
within  three  weeks  after  its  close. 

Some  of  our  clerical  readers,  in  particular,  may  have  regard- 
ed their  Scotch  brother  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
the  profession — finding  enough  to  do  within  it,  and  still  sub- 
siding every  day  but  Saturday  and  Sunday  into  a  quiet  reverie 
in  his  easy  chair,  from  which  he  wakes  to  find  himself  famous. 

And  there  is  very  apt  to  be  with  "priest  and  people"  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  leisure  in  the  ministry ;  no  matter 
whether  it  imply  change  or  cessation  of  employment.  Nor 
would  it  be  strange  if  some  such  should  fail  to  comprehend  how  a 
popular  litterateur  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd  could  be  also  a 
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« 
hard-working,  conscientious  servant  of  Christ.  But,  are  these 
two  characters  really  incompatible  ?  If  our  essayist  had  scat- 
tered through  his  pages  notes  and  queries  and  innuendoes  tend- 
ing only  to  counteract  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit ;  if  to  recreate 
himself  and  his  readers  he  had  ignored  from  first  to  last  any 
higher  motive  till  one  might  wonder  whether  he  ever  had  any, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  questioning  his  consistency. 
On  the  contrary  he  has  been  criticised  for  retaining  in  the 
papers  before  us  too  much  of  the  "  clerical  habit,"  and  has 
himself  apologized  to  his  non-professional  readers  for  this  very 
thing.  There  was  no  need,  however,  of  such  apology,  in  our 
humble  judgment.  And  certainly  he  has  now  and  then  defer- 
red too  much  to  a  spirit  that  will  not  bear  direct  mention  of 
"  God,"  "  Christ,"  "  Bible,"  etc.,  but  requires  a  writer  to  make 
mere  covert  allusions,  and  resort  to  ingenious  paraphrases  of 
these  and  the  like  sacred  terms  !  His  motive  may  have  been 
,  to  avoid  what  might  savor  of  "cant,"  and  the  like ;  but  would 
his  best  friends  esteem  him  any  the  less  for  using  as  much 
plainness  of  speech  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  sacred  office, 
as  in  others  ^relevant  about  which  he  is  outspoken  to  a  fault! 

But  we  were  speaking  of  the  general  bearing  of  his  essays 
upon  his  position  as  minister.  .Whenever  the  opportunity 
offers,  our  author  aims  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  he  holds  the  sermon.  It  is  this  produc- 
tion which  engrosses  his  "  first  thoughts  and  solid  work."  The 
recreation  of  an  essay  renews  his  strength  for  sermonizing,  and 
no  doubt  many  thoughts  first  presented  from  the  pulpit  to  his 
Sabbath  congregation  have  been  given  afterwards  in  a  new 
garb  to  his  thousand-fold  larger  audience  outside. 

It  is  especially  delightful  for  him  to  know  of  the  profit  and 
comfort  these  papers  have  afforded ;  and  the  honest  desire  to 
do  good  is  apparent  through  them  all.  Nor,  with  occasional 
symptoms  of  false  leniency,  does  he  hesitate  to  avow  himself  a 
u  defender  of  the  faith." 

In  concluding  a  critique  of  "Thorndale"  he  speaks  thus 
unreservedly : — 

"  We  do  not  care  if  oar  readers  should  complain  that  the  sermon  peeps  through 
the  article;  that  the  disguise  of  the  reviewer  does  not  quite  conceal  the  gown  and 
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band.  Let  it  be  so ;  but  in  treating  of  such  grave  matters  as  those  which  this 
book  suggests,  we  could  not  have  forgiven  ourselves  had  we  failed  to  notice  the 
book's  essential  defect  Holding  the  belief  which  we  hold,  we  could  not  hare 
written  of  the  mystery  of  life  without  reference  to  that  which  alone  can  read  it" 

He  repeatedly  expresses  his  happiness  in  his  appointed  work, 
and  the  hours  have  been  few  and  brief  when  he  could 
shake  off  the  pressure  of  duty.  One  day  in  each  month  finds 
him  regularly  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  but  he  remembers 
many  restful  hours  there,  when  he  sat  revolving  in  mind  the 
subject  for  his  next  essay,  leaving  the  dry  details  of  business 
and  remarkably  long  speeches  for  his  "  seniors  in  years  and 
superiors  in  wisdom." 

Perhaps  in  introducing  Mr.  Boyd  this  second  time  within  a 
year  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Englaitoer,  we  may  have 
seemed  to  be  exacting  too  much  from  them  in  his  behalf;  for 
whatever  his  professional  standing,  his  principal  claims  have 
been  simply  as  a  recreative  essayist.  But  this  department  of 
literature  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  name  indicates ;  and 
we  know  of  no  writer  who  is  on  the  whole  a  better  representar 
tive  of  it  than  the  "  country  parson."  Of  course  our  readers 
will  think  in  this  connexion  of  Spare  Hours,  and  institute  com- 
parisons between  its  author  and  him  of  the  Leisure  Hours.  To 
our  taste  Dr.  Brown  is  happier  in  certain  chapters,  but  not  so 
uniformly  genial.  He  can  associate  his  name  with  a  single 
paper  like  "  Eab  and  his  Friends,"  as  Mr.  Boyd  can  only  do 
with  a  whole  series  of  Recreations ;  and  the  versatility  of  his 
style  prevents  that  feeling  of  surfeit  which  the  papers  before  us 
are  apt  to  induce.  Somehow,  too,  the  Edinburgh  physician 
moves  us  more  readily  to  smiles  and  tears  by  turns  than  the 
parson.  Not  but  what  there  is  in  the  latter  as  much  real 
humor  and  pathos,  but  he  cannot  concentrate  it  so  movingly  in 
a  sketch  or  story.  Both  writers  have  been  brought  before 
the  American  public  in  similar  garb  by  the  same  enterprising 
publishers — but  "  Svbsecivce  Brown,"  as  a  London  reviewer 
distinguishes  him,  seems  less  one  of  us  than  does  our  author, 
from  his  retaining  so  much  in  his  pages  that  savors  only  of  the 
"  Land  O'Cakes."  Had  the  style  of  Mr.  Boyd  a  little  more  of 
the  Scotch  brogue,  its  tendency  to  monotony  might  be  broken 
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up  ;  but  in  simplicity  and  naturalness  it  compares  most  favora- 
bly with  anything  in  the  Horm.  One  pleasant  characteristic 
is  shared  by  both  of  these  favorite  essayists — their  love  of  ani- 
mals. The  Doctor,  however,  has  the  advantage  as  a  dog- 
fancier — he  can  take  his  pets  into  the  house  with  him ;  whereas 
the  parson  must  needs  fondle  his  out  in  the  stable.  In  fact, 
the  Doctor  makes  so  much  of  his  terriers  that  we  almost  credit 
him  with  believing  that  dogs  have  souls,  and  that  he  means  to 
take  his  pets  with  him  up  higher,  or  meet  them  gone  before. 
It  would  do  us  all  good,  as  well  as  the  dumb  objects  of  our 
care,  to  recognize  them  as  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  than  they 
are  commonly  regarded.  If  this  recognition  be  a  weakness,  it 
has  been  an  "  infirmity  of  noble  minds ;"  and  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  those  just  cited,  let  us  add  this  from  Buskin : 

"  There  is  in  every  animal's  eye  a  dim  image  and  gleam  of  humanity ;  a  flash  of 
strange  light  through  which  their  life  looks  out,  and  up  to  our  great  mystery  of 
command  over  them,  and  claims  the  fellowship  of  the  creature  if  not  of  the  souL" 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  there  should  be  just  now 
in  Edinburgh  two  hard  workers  in  their  respective  professions, 
making  themselves  more  famous  as  literati  outside.  No  doubt 
they  well  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labor ;  one  as  a  physician  of 
extensive  practice,  and  the  other  as  pastor  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  parish.  But  their  professional  labors  seem  over- 
shadowed by  the  results  of  their  otium  cum  dignitote.  And  so 
it  has  been  with  others  before  them,  who  made  literary  compo- 
sition their  pastime.  The  world  have  almost  forgotten  poor 
Charles  Lamb's  patient  drudgery  in  the  India  House,  and  only 
think  of  him  when  the  busy  day  was  over  and  he  sat  down  to 
write  some  charming  essay  of  Elia.  And  there  was  his 
biographer  Talfourd ; — we  remember  him  in  this  capacity,  and 
as  author  of  "  Ion," — while  his  seat  on  the  King's  Bench  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  hardly  ever  referred  to  now.  What 
an  impression  Lord  Francis  Jeffrey  made  when  he  laid  aside 
his  judicial  ermine  and  took  up  his  pen  to  slash  away  in  sport 
at  some  "tender  muse,"  to  whom  such  sport  was  death! 
Doubtless  many  a  sensitive  aspirant  cursed  the  respite  his  mer- 
ciless reviewer  took  from  the  duties  of  Judge ;  and  his  days  on 
the  bench  of  "  Court  Session  "  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
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those  famous  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  Everybody  has  heard  of 
Kit  North,  but  comparatively  few  of  Prof.  Wilson.  We  do 
not  care  to  remember  how  many  days  he  lectured  at  the 
University  on  Moral  Philosophy,  but  his  Nodes-  Arabrosiwnm 
are  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

By  such  and  similar  citations  that  our  readero  can  supply  for 
themselves  nearer  home,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  dis- 
paraging the  professional  litterateur.  Only  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  in  literature  that  its  things  of  beauty,  which  are  "  a  joy 
forever,"  have  been  spontaneous  effusions  rather  than  forced 
productions  under  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster.  Howsoever  dili- 
gently the  editor  plods  in  his  sanctum,  the  pastor  in  his  study, 
the  surgeon  with  his  scalpel,  the  accountant  at  his  desk,  the 
sweet  savor  of  their  literary  fame  exhales  quietly  outside,  like 
the  fragrance  of  a  June  rose,  floating  in  through  the  open 
window.  And  these  "  walks  of  literature,"  with  their  Pierian 
springs,  remind  one  more  and  more  of  the  malls  and  fountains 
of  a  park,  where  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.,  escape  from 
dull  care  and  drudgery  to  take  an  hour's  pleasant  stroll  and  re- 
fresh themselves  for  the  toil  of  to-morrow. 

In  closing  the  present  volume,  our  author  expresses  the  hope 
that  these  chapters  are  not  to  be  his  last.  Nor  should  we  wish 
them  to  be.  The  vein  he  has  been  working  through  three 
successive  volumes  is  far  from  being  exhausted;  and  many 
lessons  are  yet  left  for  him  to  transcribe  for  us  from  the  book 
of  life. 

In  gathering  up  our  final  impressions,  there  is  one,  as  to  the 
nature  and  use  of  leisure,  upon  which  we  must  add  a  closing 
remark.  So,  then,  leisure  is  not  the  synonym  for  "nothing  to 
do,"  but  a  pleasant  transition  from  one  employment  to  another. 
The  common  motto  of  the  day  seems  to  be  hard  work  under 
high  pressure  till  the  system  breaks  down,  and  then — no  work 
at  all.  Leisure,  also,  is  associated  with  the  country,  and  end- 
less activity  with  the  town.  Summer  visitors  tire  of  our  dull 
quietness,  and  we  pass  a  winter's  day  in  the  metropolis  dumb- 
founded by  its  sights  and  sounds.  But  our  country  parson  ' 
in  town  is  in  a  fair  way  to  reconcile  opposites,  and  reveal 
a  golden  mean  between  these  extremes. 
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Any  man  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  shades  of  rural 
seclusion  as  well  as  under  the  shadow  of  city  walls.  Must, 
however,  wearing  out  or  rusting  away  be  the  two  alterna- 
tives} No !  for  enough  hours  may  be  spared  from  hard  work 
to  obviate  the  wear,  and  enough  leisure  labors  be  indulged  in 
to  prevent  the  rust.  The  world,  indeed,  have  not  yet  learned 
the  secret  of  turning  their  horoB  subsecivcB  to  good  account, 
and  the  old  adage  about  idleness  still  finds  too  frequent  appli- 
cation. We  thank  those  writers  who  are  redeeming  these 
"waste  hours"  for  a  worthy  end,  and  well  may  we  exclaim 
with  Cowper, 

*'  How  Twioue  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle!" 
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Article  V.— ENGLAND  FROM  1760  TO  1860. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  since  the  Accession 
of  George  the' Third.  1760  to  1860.  By  Thomas  Ebskinb 
May,  O.  B.    Vol.  1.    Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols.    1862. 

Sib  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  is  a  sagacious  statesman  as 
well  as  a  great  novelist,  has  wisely  said  that  the  rivalries  of 
parties  are  "  the  sinews  of  freedom."  Doubtless  the  example 
of  his  own  country  afforded  him  the  ground  for  his  reflection ; 
for  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  activity  of  parties  in 
Parliament  and  through  the  press,  that  Great  Britain  has, 
within  the  century  just  passed,  made  such  substantial  improve- 
ments in  her  ancient  constitution.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  the 
nations  generally,  we  discover  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
party  zeal  is  attended  by  a  large  margin  of  liberty,  or  an  un- 
due influence  exerted  by  some  single  department  of  govern- 
ment. If  we  contemplate  the  arbitrary  polities  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  we  find  the  liberty  of  press  and  speech 
restrained,  and  only  one  ostensible  party — that  which  sustains 
the  reigning  dynasty.  If  there  be  an  opposition,  as  of  course 
there  is,  it  is  repressed  by  the  dominant  authority,  and  finds  vent 
only  in  low  mutterings  and  in  secluded  places.  The  prompt- 
ness manifested  by  despots  to  quell  even  verbal  opposition  to 
their  less  important  measures,  indicates  that  they  recognize  in 
a  free  press  and  in  freedom  of  political  action,  a  great  step 
made  toward  their  overthrow  and  the  establishment  of  liberal 
principles.  Partisan  rivalry,  then,  is  a  means  resulting  in 
liberty ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  suppression  is  an  indica- 
tion of  despotism.  By  considering  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
liberal  polities  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  we  find 
that  a  vigorous,  and  yet  constitutional  opposition,  quick  to  dis- 
cern and  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  party  which  is  intrusted 
with  the  power,  always  professing  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
laws,  and  seldom  descending  to  the  arts  of  faction  and  intrigue, 
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seems  to  guarantee  a  just  equipoise  between  the  inherently 
antagonistic  elements  of  the  executive  and  the  people.  The 
gradual  development  of  civil  liberty  from  the  action  of  parties, 
each  restraining  the  other,  and  each  throwing  its  weight  into 
an  opposite  scale,  is  admirably  exemplified  by  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  Great  Britain  within  the  past  century.  Mr. 
Thomas  Erskine  May,  0.  B.,  of  London,  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  tracing  that  development,  and  has  presented  to  the 
public  a  volume  which  exhibits  much  industry  and  research, 
and  appears  to  carry  out  very  well  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
author. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  has  already  appeared,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  parties  into  which 
the  nation  has  been  divided,  from  1760  to  1860 ;  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  royal  prerogative  has  undergone ;  the  limits 
within  which  aristocratic  influence  has  been  confined;  the 
continually  increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
its  innovations  upon  the  other  estates;  and  the  relations 
of  Parliament  with  the  crown,  the  people,  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  It  is  well  worth  our  while  to  contemplate  these  changes; 
which,  while  they  have  preserved  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
constitution,  have  yet  so  modified  it  that  the  preponderance  of 
power,  which  a  century  ago  resided  in  the  crown,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  while 
they  have  not  overthrown  the  monarchical  form,  they  have  cer- 
tainly drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  republican 
doctrines. 

From  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  James  the  Second  to  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  the  great  Whig  party  held  the 
power  almost  without  interruption.  They  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  achievement  of  the  revolution.  They  had 
secured  the  succession  of  the  Brunswick  line.  They  possessed 
to  a  great  degree  the  old  families  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
wealth  in  the  nation.  They  had  suppressed  the  rebellion 
which,  in  1745,  had  threatened  to  restore  the  heir  of  the  exiled 
dynasty,  and  dethrone  the  reigning  house.  In  the  opposition 
were  mainly  the  nonjuring  clergy  and  prelates,  the  malcon- 
tents who  had  opposed  the  revolution  and  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, and  those  who,  it  was  thought,  did  not  look  with  dis- 
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favor  upon  the  northern  insurrections.  The  two  first  sover* 
eigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  gave  up  to  the  Whigs  the 
undisputed  confidence  of  the  court,  and  left  to  them  the  con* 
trol  of  the  executive,  while  they  themselves  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  their  electoral  dominions. 

George  the  Third  found  the  great  popular  leader,  William 
Pitt,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  statesman  possessed  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  liad  con- 
ducted  with  success  and  splendor  a  long  and  tedious  war.  He 
had  brought  to  his  administration  order,  promptness,  and  exact* 
ness.  •  Never  had  minister  been  so  successful  in  every  move- 
ment, or  so  idolized  by  every  class.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new 
king  would  continue  so  useful  a  servant.  But  George  came 
to  the  throne  under  circumstances  materially  different  from 
those  under  which  his  two  predecessors  had  assumed  power* 
He  was  a  native-born  Englishman.  He  had  been  educated  by 
English  tutors,  and  comprehended  thoroughly  English  man- 
ners, opinions,  and  institutions.  His  early  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  court  of  his  father,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who, 
from  his  enmity  to  the  king,  had  espoused  the  cause,  and  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  Tory  opposition.  He  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  accession,  under  the  influence  of  the  Princess  dow- 
ager, who  was  a  bitter  and  persistent  Tory,  as  well  as  a  proud 
and  ambitious  woman.  His  own  nature  was  haughty  and 
self-willed,  and  he  readily  imbibed  the  precepts  carefully  im- 
pressed upon  him  in  his  early  years,  which  persuaded  him  that 
he,  and  not  the  people,  was  the  true  source  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. He  ascended  the  throne  with  a  fixed  determination, 
not  only  to  secure  the  royal  prerogative  in  its  present  limits, 
but  to  elevate  it  to  the  paramount  authority  in  the  constitu- 
tion. To  recover  that  preponderance  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Stuarts,  to  bring  the  House  of  Commons  into  subordi- 
nation to  the  crown,  and  to  acquire  for  himself  an  unlimited 
control  over  commerce,  the  colonies,  the  army,  and  the  treas- 
ury, were  the  designs  which  the  young  monarch  proposed  to 
himself  to  accomplish.  Within  a  year  after  his  assumption, 
so  vigorously  had  he  pursued  his  policy,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  administration  was  changed.    Pitt  and  Temple  had  gone 
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oyer  to  the  benches  of  the  opposition,  followed  by  the  flower 
of  the  whig  party.  Lord  Bute,  a  shallow  and  pedantic 
Scotchman,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  One  by  one  the 
old  ministry  had  retired, — some  bought  off,  others  disgust- 
ed, and  still  others  treated  with  contempt  by  the  king  and  his 
favorite.  The  new  ministers  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  sovereign.  Bate,  who  was  to  him  rather  as  a 
father  than  as  a  subject,  had  greatly  contributed  to  crowd  his 
mind  with  exalted  notions  of  kingly  power.  The  first  step  of 
the  new  administration  was  to  deprive  the  Whig  leaders  of  all 
the  influence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  their  de- 
signs. All  departments  of  the  government  swarmed  with 
eager  disciples  of  Toryism.  But  the  premier,  who  had  always 
been  hated,  not  less  because  he  was  a  Scotchman,  than  because 
of  his  arbitrary  opinions,  capricious  intellect,  and  unbounded 
influence  over  the  king,  soon  fell  before  the  storm  which  burst 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  Grenville  succeeded  him,  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  rigid  principles  which  had  contributed  to 
the  downfall  of  Bute.  The  king  was  soon  obliged  to  recall 
the  Whigs  to  power ;  and  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
the  nation  enjoyed  for  a  brief  period  a  slight  degree  of 
security.  Then  followed  the  long  and  arbitrary  ministry  of 
North,  and  the  short  ones  of  Rockingham,  Shelburne,  and 
Portland,  succeeded  by  the  twenty  years'  government  of  the 
younger  Pitt.  During  all  this  period  there  was  a  continual 
contest  between  king  and  people  for  the  predominance  of  pow- 
er ;  and  in  nearly  every  collision  the  court  gained  the  suprem- 
acy. By  interfering  with  the  before  undisputed  privileges  of 
Parliament ;  by  exerting  every  instrument  of  patronage,  from 
the  creation  of  peers  to  the  employment  of  secret  service 
funds;  by  influencing,  through  threats,  promises,  bribes,  arbitra- 
ry decisions,  and  all  manner  of  corruption,  the  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament ;  by  encouraging,  while  the  Whigs  were 
in  power,  a  factious  opposition  to  the  measures  of  his  own  min- 
isters ;  by  attempting  to  break  up  distinctions  of  party,  which 
alone  preserved  a  restraint  upon  his  measures;  by  personal 
appeals  to  the  loyalty  of  statesmen ;  and  by  assuming  the  al- 
most exclusive  direction  of  every  branch  of  the  executive, 
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thereby  annulling  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters; by  such  artifices  as  these  the  king,  ever  vigilant  and 
watchful,  succeeded  in  arrogating  to  himself  an  extent  of  pre1 
rogative  unknown  since  the  revolution.  Popular  commotions 
attested  the  extreme  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court: 
and  certainly  the  detriment  which  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
suffered,  warranted  the  greatest  discontent.  Such  was  the 
power  of  the  crown  over  the  elections,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  never  be  said  to  represent  the  clearly-defined  will 
of  their  constituents.  The  large  towns,  where  alone  independ- 
ence of  suffrage  could  at  that  day  be  expected,  had  no  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament.  The  boroughs  were  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  nobility,  the  wealthy  land-owners,  and  in  many  in- 
stances under  the  immediate  control  of  the  government. 
Where  such  influences  did  not  operate,  the  court  was  enabled 
by  means  of  lotteries,  open  sale,  pensions,  and  every  means  of 
individual  corruption,  to  carry  its  measures.  If,  after  all  such 
expedients,  a  powerful  opposition  appeared  at  Westminster,  the 
agents  of  the  ministry  disbursed  the  secret  service  money,  and 
thereby  bought  eloquence  and  votes  to  support  regal  power. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  these  abuses  of  the  electoral  privilege 
were  even  more  flagrant  than  in  England.  In  vain  did  the 
Whigs  introduce  resolutions  and  acts  curtailing  undue  influ- 
ences, and  increasing  the  number  of  legal  voters.  Not  only 
did  the  ministry  descend  to  the  practice  of  bribing,  but  the 
king  himself  was  frequently  known  to  supervise  this  disgrace- 
ful transaction. 

So  shameless  had  this  system  of  reducing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  submission  become,  that  in  1762  Henry  Fox,  after- 
ward rewarded  for  his  valuable  services  in  this  department  of 
intrigue  with  a  peerage,  opened  a  public  shop  in  his  official  resi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  making  disbursements  to  those  mem- 
bers who  were  willing  to  be  paid  for  their  votes.  It  was  by 
snch  means,  which  in  his  own  age  were  hardly  discountenanced, 
but  which  at  the  present  day  would  be  looked  upon  as  flagrant- 
ly criminal,  that  George  III  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the 
Ix>wer  House.  By  his  numerous  creations  of  peers,  his  pen- 
sions, his  bribes  in  the  form  of  loans  and  contracts,  and  their 
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own  natural  predelictions  in  favor  of  the  crown,  he  also  engaged 
the  House  of  Lords  to  cooperate  with  him.  By  this  undue  pre* 
ponderance  of  the  executive,  many  liberties  of  the  subject,  here- 
tofore thought  established,  were  compromised.  The  king  in- 
sisted on  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Test  Act,  and  other  intol- 
erant measures ;  and  refused  to  listen  to  a  proposal  for  the  ab- 
olition of  statutes  by  which  Boman  Catholics  and  dissenters 
were  excluded  from  office.  His  course  in  persistently  claiming 
the  right  to  tax  dependent  colonies,  needs  no  remark  from  this 
side  of  the  water.  Although  the  right  of  petitioning  had  been 
acknowledged  under  a  tyranical  Stuart,  this  Brunswick  mon- 
arch reproved  those  who  exercised  it,  and  refused  to  receive 
their  complaints.  While  he  declined  to  be  considered  as  him- 
self responsible  for  the  measures  of  his  government,  he  also 
denied  that  his  ministers  were  answerable :  thus  depriving  the 
Commons  of  an  important  remedy,  that  of  impeachment.  In 
like  manner  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  greatly  abridged,  and 
repeated  prosecutions  for  pretended  libels  discouraged  a  free 
discussion  of  political  questions. 

The  ministers  of  the  crown  looked  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
the  people,  for  their  security  in  office.  Men  ambitious  for 
peerages  and  pensions,  peers  ambitious  of  the  Garter  or  Lord 
Lieutenancies,  statesmen  ambitious  to  shape  domestic  or  for- 
eign policy,  sought  prominence  in  the  ante-rooms  of  St.  James's, 
and  not  on  the  floor  of  Westminster.  In  this  turbulent,  but  on 
the  whole  successful  reign,  the  sovereign  had  the  satisfaction  of 
governing  in  spite  of  the  national  will.  George  the  Fourth 
succeeded  to  the  Regency  in  1812,  and  to  the  throne  in  1820. 
His  early  proclivities  had  been  favorable  to  the  liberal  party ; 
mainly  because  he  hated  his  father,  and  his  father  was  a  Tory. 
But  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  as  he  was,  he  had  the  sagaci- 
ty to  perceive  in  the  policy  of  Lord  Grey  the  curtailment  of 
royal  power,  and  a  consequent  struggle  between  the  aristocrat- 
ic and  democratic  elements  of  the  constitution.  He  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  Regency,  therefore,  than  he  deserted  the 
friends  of  his  younger  days,  and  cordially  allied  himself  to  such 
radical  Tories  as  the  Earl  of  Eldon  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
To  such  a  height  had  the  paramount  authority  of  the  crown 
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been  raised  by  the  brilliant  and  popular  government  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  that  the  mere  preference  of  George  the  Fourth 
for  the  Tories  entailed  that  party  on  the  country  up  to  his 
death  in  1880.  But  there  was  vastly  more  liberty  and  popular 
power  in  the  reign  of  this  king  than  in  that  of  his  predecessor. 

That  patriotic  band  of  statesmen  who  had  continually  labor- 
ed for  years  to  insure  to  the  people  a  just  participation  in  the 
control  of  the  government,  had  gradually  gained  importance 
and  influence  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  adhered  to 
their  great  object,  and  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Lord  Chatham  had  opened  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form in  the  early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign.  It  had 
been,  of  course,  received  with  extreme  disfavor  by  the  King 
and  Lords,  and  therefore  proved  abortive.  But  the  example 
thus  set  by  this  great  statesman  brought  each  year  new  and 
able  champions  of  the  cause  into  the  field.  Such  geniuses  as 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Windham,  dealt  powerful  blows  at 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  and  great  landholders  in  pop- 
ular elections,  the  corrupt  disposal  of  public  moneys,  and  the 
slavish  acquiescence  of  ministers  in  the  policy  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch.  The  younger  Pitt  commenced  his  political  career 
by  advocating  the  same  cause ;  but  unhappily  seduced  by  the 
favor  of  his  sovereign,  having  acquired  power  by  sustaining 
the  prerogative,  and  retaining  no  security  for  his  position  ex- 
cept the  cooperation  of  the  royal  influence,  he  deserted  his 
early  principles,  and  became  the  ablest  and  most  ardent  antag- 
onist of  the  reformers.  Having  resigned  the  Treasury  because 
he  could  not  carry  the  Catholic  Bill  with  the  consent  of  the 
King,  he  again  returned  to  office  by  acquiescing  in  the  aban- 
donment of  that  measure.  The  great  race  which  had  started 
the  question  of  reform  had  now  passed  away ;  and  were  sue* 
oeeded  by  the  upright  and  determined  Grey,  the  stubborn 
Grenville,  the  liberal-minded  Bomilly,  and  the  brilliant 
Brougham.  It  was  the  glory  of  these  men,  that  although  ex* 
eluded  from  office  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  continued 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  to  which  they  had  from 
youth  devoted  their  whole  energies. 

Probably  the  individual  character  of  George  the  Fourth 
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alone  prevented  the  consummation  of  parliamentary  reform  for 
eighteen  years.  Backed  by  such  great  intellects  as  Peel,  Wel- 
lington, Eldon,  Castlereagh,  and  Stowell,  continuing  to  exer- 
cise the  prerogatives  of  honors,  pensions,  secret  service  bribes, 
and  himself  popular  among  all  classes,  he  maintained  a  success- 
ful opposition  to  the  proposed  innovations  upon  the  old  system 
of  suffrage.  Sut  the  public  mind  became  more  and  more  im- 
patient as  years  confirmed  regal  power.  The  party  which  had 
been  but  a  handful  in  1780,  became  in  1820  a  vigorous  and 
dangerous  opposition.  The  press,"  whose  rights  had  been  suc- 
cessfully asserted  in  the  preceding  reign,  was  now  unrestricted, 
and  was  enabled  to  present  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  in- 
novation. Universal  public  opinion  had  forced  the  discontin- 
uance of  many  species  of  bribery.  The  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment became  as  well  known  at  York  and  Dublin,  as  within 
the  precincts  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  rapid  progress  of  lib- 
eral ideas  is  well  illustrated  by  the  various  divisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  different  times.  In  1793,  Mr.  Grey, 
afterward  Lord  Grey,  made  a  lucid  and  forcible  statement  of 
the  abuses  of  the  electoral  system,  and  moved  the  considera- 
tion of  that  question :  which  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
232.  Lord  John  Bussell  opened  the  subject  again  in  1822, 
and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  164  to  269.  A  proposition  to 
enfranchise  the  great  commercial  towns  in  1830,  was  rejected 
by  140  to  188.  The  Eeform  bill  of  1831  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine. 

We  have  mentioned  one  cauBe  of  the  retardation  of  reform — 
the  inequality  between  the  first  and  third  estates  of  the  realm — 
the  King  and  the  Commons.  To  this  must  be  added  another 
— the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution.  While  on  the  one 
hand,  that  event  frightened  many  statesmen,  who  had  before  em- 
braced liberal  doctrines,  back  into  conservatism,  and  thus  de- 
prived the  reformiste  of  many  illustrious  advocates ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  brought  into  existence  a  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
which  called  loudly  in  the  language  of  Robespierre  and  Barere, 
for  "  universal  suffrage,"  and  "  equality  of  rights."  This  class, 
who  insinuated  themselves  by  the  wily  arts  of  demagoguism  intc 
the  confidence  of  the  ignorant  and  disaffected,  became  repre- 
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sented  in  Parliament  and  by  the  press.  Composing  as  they  did, 
a  wing  of  the  reform  party,  though  the  latter  by  no  means  sym- 
pathized with  their  creed,  the  people  inferred  that  by  taking 
one  step  toward  innovation,  the  nation  might  be  led  on  to  take 
further  steps,  and  finally  drift  into  all  the  consequences  of  a 
pure  democracy.  These  fanatics  became,  therefore,  extreme- 
ly embarrassing  auxiliaries  to  the  Grey  party.  If  the  latter 
attempted  to  introduce  a  moderate  system  of  improvement, 
they  received  on  the  one  hand  the  unwelcome  plaudits  of  the 
Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scathing  insinuations  of  the 
Conservatives.  The  calm  and  philosophic  mind  of  Burke, 
shocked  at  the  anarchy  and  atheism  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris, 
became  a  sincere  convert  to  high  prerogative  and  restricted 
suffrage.  The  Whigs  were  dispirited  at  these  manifold  dispar- 
agements, and  the  cause  of  reform  slept  for  many  years  after. 
Excepting  occasional  wild  projects,  proposed  in  spite  of  repeat- 
ed repulses  and  disgust  by  such  mob  leaders  as  John  Wilkes, 
hardly  an  attempt  was  made  to  remodel  in  any  way  the  inequi- 
table precedents  of  the  constitution.  Finally,  in  the  year  1831, 
the  second  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  a  reform  bill 
passed  Parliament  and  received  the  royal  assent.  This  meas- 
ure is  deservedly  regarded  by  Englishmen  as  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  such  papers  as  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  the  Declaration  of  Eights.  It  was  in  substance  the 
same  plan  which  had  been  persistently  adhered  to  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  by  the  opposition ;  and  was  conducted  through 
the  legislature  by  such  advocates  as  Brougham,  Grey,  Russell, 
Lambton,  and  Althorp.  A  king  had  at  last  mounted  the  throne, 
who  cared  more  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  than  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  power.  An  immense  majority  of  the  nation  was 
now  enlisted  on  the  side  of  reform.  The  two  estates  of  king 
and  commons  cooperated  for  the  first  time  since  the  downfall 
of  the  elder  Pitt.  Royalty  had  left  it&  natural  ally,  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  had  coalesced  with  its  rival,  the  democracy.  The 
House  of  Peers,  naturally  conservati*e,,and  made  doubly  so  by 
the  exclusive  creations  of  Tories  for  fifty  years,  alone  opposed  it- 
self to  the  grand  result  toward  which  every  other  element  of 
the  constitution  was  irresistibly  tending.    But  the  least  power* 
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ful  estate,  with  all  its  wealth  and  prestige,  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  of  every  other  force  combined.  To  prevent  a  catas- 
trophe equally  degrading  to  their  dignity,  and  destructive  of 
their  power,  the  bill  was  suffered  to  pass  by  the  absence  of 
malcontent  lords.  This  measure  was  remarkably  adapted  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  national  fabric,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  renovated  and  purged  it. 

The  crown  still  possessed  an  equitable  control,  and  the  peers 
continued  to  exert  a  balance  power,  while  the  true  source  of 
government,  the  people,  were  exalted  to  the  preponderance. 
To  prevent  the  unjust  influence  of  the  landed  gentry  over 
elections,  fifty-six  rotten  boroughs  were  disenfranchised,  and 
thirty  more  lost  each  a  representative.  To  give  a  voice  to  the 
unrepresented  multitudes  of  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns,  forty-two  of  these  obtained  electoral  rights. 
The  inequality  with  which  the  right  of  franchise  was  distribu- 
ted, demanded  and  acquired  the  remedy  of  a  property 
qualification.  The  representation  of  counties,  before  con- 
trolled by  resident  nobles  and  gentlemen,  was  so  extended  that 
the  electors  became  independent.  The  minor  abuse  of  expen- 
sive hustings  was  corrected  by  ample  regulations  for  methodiz- 
ing the  manner  of  election.  The  same  defects,  which  appeared 
in  greater  magnitude  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  in  these 
countries  remedied  by  similar  provisions.  Thus,  by  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  reform,  were  many  thousands  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  the  government.  The  Houses  of  Commons  be- 
came not  only  the  reflected  will  of  the  people,  but  also  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  State;  and,  as  the  acquisition  of 
power  by  responsible  persons  is  apt  to  make  them  moderate 
and  cautious,  the  popular  estate  became  less  violent  for  privi- 
lege, and  more  inclined  to  cooperate  with  the  more  stable 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  sovereign,  less  disposed  to 
encroach  upon  antagonistic  power,  because  of  the  limits  which 
restricted  his  prerogative,  cordially  united  with  the  Com- 
mons in  the  construction  of  laws  for  the  common  prosperi- 
ty. That  suspicious  jealousy  which  had  formerly  made  the 
administration  difficult  and  perplexing,  gave  way  to  a  generous 
and  mutual  confidence.  The  effect  of  the  reform  has  been  to 
elevate  the  patriotism  of  all  classes,  to  unite  every  interest,  and 
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to  harmonize  the  formerly  irregular  operation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  salutary  principle  of  ministries  responsible  to  the 
popular  representatives,  which  was  unheard  of  before  the  res- 
toration, and  which  was  but  imperfectly  maintained  in  the 
reigns  preceding  that  of  William  the  Fourth,  now  became  sys- 
tematic and  irresistible.  The  last  lingering  trace  of  that 
feudal  power  which  had  enabled  nobles  to  dictate  the  choice  of 
legislators,  and  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  titles  and 
estates  an  almost  predominant  influence,  was  now  swept  away 
forever,  and  yet  this  sudden  transition  from  regal  and  aristo- 
cratic, to  popular  government,  fortunately  involved  no  radical 
overturning  of  systems  and  customs,  no  riotous  outbursts,  no 
ebullition  of  phrenzy  and  passion.  All  ranks  acquiesced,  most 
ranks  rejoiced  in  the  change.  With  the  preservation  of  preced- 
ent and  the  monarchical  character,  an  ample  margin  was 
secured  for  the  modern  developments  of  civilization.  The 
benefits  of  ancient  institutions  were  retained;  their  evils 
eradicated.  The  blessings  of  enlightenment  were  effectually  se- 
cured; while  many  of  its  defects  were  excluded  from  a 
dangerous  proximity  to  political  power.  While  the  system  of 
bribery,  (a  system  too  scandalously  prominent  in  all  free  coun- 
tries), remained  uncorrected  by  the  reformers,  and  while  it 
seems  impracticable  to  destroy  it  by  the  imperfect  efforts  of 
legislation,  we  may  nevertheless  look  forward  to  its  decline 
and  gradual  extinction,  through  the  increasing  refinement  of 
public  opinion.  That  element,  to  which  all  customs  and  man- 
ners are  subject,  which  dictates  every  form  into  which  civiliza- 
tion moulds  itself,  and  in  opposition  to  which  despots  and 
aristocrats  are  powerless,  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  brand 
with  a  fatal  stigma  that  pernicious  system,  in  which  principle 
and  honor  are  sold  for  the  poor  recompense  of  silver  and  gold. 
Within  the  past  century  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the 
Commons  have  become  definite.  The  right  to  control  the  finan- 
cial department  of  government ;  the  right  of  choosing  its  own 
speaker ;  the  right  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  its  own  mem- 
bers ;  the  right  of  immunity  from  arrest  and  seizure  in  civil 
prosecutions ;  the  right  of  publishing  their  papers,  without  the 
consequences  of  a  libel ;  the  right  to  advise  the  executive  in 
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regard  to  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  ability  to  enforce 
that  right  by  withholding  the  supplies ;  the  right  to  recommend 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  the  right  to  confirm  or  resist  min- 
isterial measures  or  persons ;  the  right  to  impeach  members  of 
either  House  before  the  High  Steward  for  official  delinquency 
and  private  crime ;  the  exclusive  right  to  tax  the  people  whom 
they  represent ;  all  these,  before  precarious  or  uncertain,  have 
been  established  by  universal  consent.  The  members,  now  de- 
pendent upon  the  favor  of  their  constituents,  and  zealous  to 
advance  the  manifold  interests  which  they  represent,  are  yet 
elected  for  a  long  term,  and  hence  are  neither  the  slaves  of 
popular  nor  of  individual  caprice.  The  rapidly  accumulating 
influence  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  before  excluded  (partly 
because  of  their  former  comparative  unimportance,  and  partly 
because  of  the  bigotry  of  the  landed  gentry)  from  the  national 
counsels,  is  now  a  gigantic  power  to  enforce  an  equitable 
system  of  trade  and  maritime  treaty.  The  late  triumph  of 
Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  France, 
which  ensures  prosperity  and  wealth  to  the  great  busy  marts 
of  England,  is  an  admirable  proof  of  the  transition  from  agri- 
cultural to  commercial  predominance. 

Having  now  observed  the  changes  which  have  transformed 
the  House  of  Commons  from  a  subordinate  to  a  superior  estate,  let 
us  briefly  consider  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  is. 

The  numerical  increase  of  this  body  within  a  century 
is  more  than  double  the  number  of  peers  who  welcomed 
George  the  Third  to  the  throne.  Henry  the  Seventh  sum- 
moned but  twenty-nine  temporal  lords  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  In  James  the  First's  time  there  were  fifty-nine ;  while 
the  Stuarts  augmented  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  union  with  Scotland  brought  into  the  House  sixteen  rep- 
resentative peers,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  In 
1760  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  beside 
minors,  Catholics,  and  bishops.  The  ministers  of  George  the 
Third  adopted  a  line  of  policy  which  obliged  them  to  derive  a 
distinct  and  hearty  support  from  the  aristocratic  body ;  their 
only  course,  therefore,  was  to  throw  into  the  House  a  multitude 
of  men  devoted  to  the  court.    In  the  twelve  years  of  Lord 
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North's  administration,  thirty  new  peerages  were  created. 
The  younger  Pitt  raised  to  this  hereditary  dignity  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  persons;  and  in  1801,  on  the  union 
with  Ireland,  twenty-eight  representative  peers  sat  in  the 
United  Parliament  for  life,  in  addition  to  four  bishops  who 
represented  the  Irish  Episcopal  church;  thus  making  an  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  votes  in  seventeen  years. 
George  the  Fourth,  and  William  the  Fourth,  and  Victoria, 
found  less  occasion  for  thus  swelling  the  aristocratical  element ; 
and  in  their  reigns,  extending  from  1820  to  1860,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  peerages  have  been  created.  In  1860,  there  were 
four  hundred  and  sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  near- 
ly three  times  as  many  as  there  were  at  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third.  Of  this  number  there  were  twenty-six  English, 
and  four  Irish  Bishops ;  sixteen  Scotch,  and  twenty-eight  Irish 
temporal  Lords.  The  rapid  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
this  body  is  not  more  noticeable  than  the  changes  which  have 
transpired  in  its  character.  New  and  hitherto  foreign  ele- 
ments have  amalgamated  with  that  of  aristocratic  blood. 
Other  interests  beside  those  of  territorial  possessions  and  illus- 
trious descent  have  been  introduced  into  the  hereditary  coun- 
cil o£  the  empire.  Merchants,  whose  wealth  and  enterprise 
have  made  them  exponents  of  the  national  commerce ;  gener- 
als, who  have  defended  English  rights  and  avenged  English 
wrongs ;  admirals,  who  have  successfully  maintained  British 
supremacy  on  the  seas  ;  orators  and  legislators,  whose  counsels 
in  the  Lower  House  have  marked  them  as  proper  objects  of 
royal  favor,  or  whose  ability  has  made  it  necessary  to  transfer 
them  to  the  leadership  of  the  Upper  House ;  diplomats,  by 
whose  art  peaceful  victories  have  been  won ;  lawyers,  who 
have  risen  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  profession ;  all  these 
widely  diversified  classes  have  been  admitted  to  a  representar 
tion  among  the  proud  nobles  who  trace  their  lineage  from  the 
Howards  and  De  Veres,  the  Talbots  and  Beauclerks,  the  Pel- 
hams  and  Montagues.  The  effect  of  these  creations  has  been 
to  infuse  a  modern  and  popular  spirit,  where  was  before  an 
exclusive  and  antiquated  devotion  to  precedent.  While  the 
great  increase  of  their  numbers  may  be  thought  to  have  dimin- 
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idled  the  dignity  of  the  order,  it  has  also  elevated  their  intellect- 
ual and  political  standard.  The  ablest  men  of  all  professions 
and  pursuits  have  become  incessant  participants  in  legislative 
deliberations.  The  sovereign  has  a  perpetual  source  whence  to 
derive  able  ministers.  The  measures  of  government  and  of 
the  opposition  bring  to  their  defense  the  most  acute  minds  and 
the  most  profound  learning  in  the  country.  Commerce  and 
agriculture,  science  and  polite  erudition,  eloquence  and  logic, 
the  church  and  the  sister  kingdoms,  all  have  a  voice  among  the 
peers  of  the  realm.  The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  is  not 
the  only  body  which  has  become  more  representative  in  its 
character.  A  progressive  and  liberal  spirit  has  begun  to  mark 
the  proceedings  in  the  Upper  House.  That  tenacious  adhe- 
rence to  ancient  and  decrepit  forms,  which  made  the  Lords  a 
perpetual  restraint  upon  the  multiplying  calls  of  advancing 
civilization,  is  rapidly  becoming  as  lifeless  as  those  forms  them- 
selves. Even  the  hereditary  nobles,  whose  titles  have  come 
down  to  them  through  centuries,  begin  to  catch  the  modern 
activity  which  they  find  in  all  the  other  elements  of  their  poli- 
ty. The  houses  of  Devonshire,  Bedford,  Argyle,  Sutherland, 
Lansdowne,  and  Norfolk,  illustrious  not  less  in  their  antiquity 
than  for  the  long  succession  of  eminent  scions  which*  they 
boast,  and  superior  in  dignity  and  hereditary  wealth  to 
the  greatest  Tory  noblemen,  now  stand  forth  earnest  and  pow- 
erful champions  of  the  doctrines  of  reform  and  the  just  rights 
of  every  class.  If  any  thing  could  prepossess  one  in  favor  of  a 
dominant  aristocracy  it  is  the  spectacle  which  these  distin- 
guished peers  present,  of  a  disinterested,  active,  and  zealous 
love  of  their  whole  country. 

The  small  representations  accorded  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  the  Upper  House  at  first  strike  one  as  greatly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  whole  number.  But  the  proportion  becomes  less 
unequal  when  we  consider  that  many  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen 
sit  as  British  Peers,  beside  those  who  are  elected  from  among 
their,  own  nobles.  Of  twenty-five  dukes,  none  of  whom  are 
representative  peers,  five  are  Scotch  by  birth  and  prejudice, 
and  one  Irish.  Of  thirty-two  marquesses,  seven  are  Scotch, 
and  nine  Irish.    Of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  earls,  twenty 
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are  Scotch,  and  twenty-three  Irish.  Of  thirty-one  viscounts, 
there  are  six  Irish,  and  one  Scotch.  There  are  also  seven 
Scotch  and  twenty-eight  Irish  barons.  We  thus  find  that,  in- 
clusive of  representative  and  spiritual  peers,  Scotland  is  repre- 
sented by  fifty-six,  and  Ireland  by  ninety-nine  Lords.  Even 
these  numbers  hardly  correspond  with  the  relative  population 
of  the  countries,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of  their  respective 
nobility.  Almost  all  the  peers,  however,  who,  being  Scotch 
or  Irish,  sit  as  independent  British  Peers,  have  been  elevated 
to  that  rank  within  the  past  century,  so  that  there  is  evidence 
of  a  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit  in  the  treatment  of 
her  sister  kingdoms  by  the  dominant  nation.  All  peerages  at 
present  are  hereditary,  with  the  exception  of  the  prelates,  who 
hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  question  of  life  peerages  has 
sometimes  been  mooted ;  but  has  ever  been  resisted  by  the 
House  itself,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  hereditary,  and  hence 
independent  character  of  the  body.  It  has  occasionally  occur- 
red that  women  have  been  created  peeresses  for  life ;  but  this 
species  of  nobility  was  mainly  confined  to  the  cunning  mis- 
tresses of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  fat  and  stolid  dames  who  de- 
lighted the  rude  fancy  of  the  two  first  Georges. 

The  occupation  of  seats  by  the  prelates  of  the  established 
church  has  given  rise  to  many  and  earnest  discussions.  The 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  the  Roman. Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  dissenters  of  all  sorts  in  England,  have  been  ill-dis- 
posed to  become  the  subjects  of  Episcopal  legislation.  But  how- 
ever violent  the  opposition  of  these  classes,  which,  though  every 
day  growing,  are  yet  far  in  the  minority,  the  political  bond  be- 
tween church  and  state  continues  steadfast.  The  change  of  char- 
acter which  the  Episcopal  Bench  has  undergone  within  a  cen- 
tury, partly  reconciles  the  feeling  of  animosity  against  them. 
In  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  the  prelates  were 
far  from  being  cautious  to  sustain  their  sacred  character,- 
and  mixed  in  the  gay  world  always  with  alacrity,  and 
sometimes  to  a  scandalous  excess.  So  eminent  a  function- 
ary as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Cornwallis,  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  indulge  in  revelry  with  a  large 
and  boisterous  company,  within  the  very  precincts  of  Lam- 
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beth ;  and  so  notorious  was  his  delinquency,  that  the  king 
was  forced  to  expostulate  with  him  by  letter.  Devotion  to 
sacred  duties  was  secondary,  at  that  day,  to  a  morbid  ambition 
for  promotion,  a  bigoted  party  zeal,  and  the  expensive  lnxu. 
ries  of  the  capital.  Public  opinion  has  interposed  to  intro- 
duce into  the  prelacy  an  able  and  conscientious  body  of  men, 
and  the  Bishops  now  compose  a  most  respectable  branch  of  the 
constitution.  Although  there  are  doubtless  some  who  are  not 
to  be  proposed  as  models  for  incipient  clergymen,  the  greater 
part  appear  conscious  of  the  importance  of  their  example,  and 
if  they  possess  vices  inconsistent  with  their  office,  are  careful 
to  conceal  them.  For  ability,  there  is  not  a  more  eminent 
class  in  the  nation ;  and  for  activity  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  they  are  far  beyond  their  predecessors  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Notwithstanding  the  prestige  of  an- 
tiquity, the  constitutional  authority,  and  the  great  wealth 
which  the  nobility  possess,  their  influence  seems  to  be  steadily 
diminishing.  One  of  the  causes  which  subverted  the  French 
aristocracy  in  the  age  between  the  accession  of  Louis 
Fifteenth  and  the  revolution,  was  the  coincidence  between 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  crown.  That 
cause  is  at  work  in  England,  but  more  tardily  because 
of  the  greater  stability  of  that  people,  and  the  more 
intimate  relations  borne  by  the  peerage  to  the  constitution. 
But  the  rapid  diffusion  of  liberal  ideas,  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  all  classes,  the  comprehensive  admission  to  suffrage, 
and  the  matter-of-fact,  unsentimental  spirit  of  the  age,  tend  to 
disregard  precedence  of  birth,  and  hereditary  superiority. 

Thus  this  basis  of  power,  on  which  they  have  mainly  re- 
lied, is  being  gradually  undermined.  Again,  a  thriving  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  enterprise  are  throwing  great  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes ;  and  these,  together  with 
the  landed  gentry,  far  outstrip  in  riches  the  entire  aristocracy. 
This  great  engine  of  influence,  therefore,  will  doubtless  soon 
avail  them  little.  Their  only  resort,  it  appears,  to  retain  their 
present,  and  recover  their  former  power,  must  be  in  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  minor- 
ity, the  nobles  are  slow  to  admit  this  as  a  final  recourse ;  but  it 
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becomes  every  day  more  apparent,  that  unless  some  effective 
position  is  taken,  and  some  other  ground  sought,  than  birth 
and  wealth,  upon  which  to  trust  their  security,  they  must 
eventually  be  swallowed  up  by  the  combined  force  of  other 
and  more  potent  elements. 

So  comprehensive  have  been  the  improvements  which  the 
mother  country  has  undergone  since  1760,  that  this  imperfect 
consideration  of  the  political  changes  cannot  do  more  than 
give  an  idea  of  their  extent.  We  have  seen  that  the  royal 
prerogative  has  been  definitely  confined  and  recognized ;  that 
the  nobility  have  ceased  to  control  the  popular  estate,  and  to 
be  the  bulwark  of  kingly  caprice ;  and  that  the  commons  have 
been  elevated  to  the  paramount  influence  in  the  political  fabric. 
Equally  beneficial  have  been  the  metamorphoses  which  have 
exalted  the  character  of  society.  The  moral  tone  of  civilized 
circles  has  received  a  purer  character ;  inasmuch  as  that  vulgar 
colloquial  taste  which  corrupted  the  highest  classes  a  century 
ago,  is  now  only  practiced  in  bar-rooms  and  among  the  lowest 
orders.  The  elegant  and  polished  association  which  has  made 
Lansdowne  House  and  Stafford  House  world-renowned,  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  boisterous  gatherings  which  once 
scandalized  Grosvenor  Square,  and  even  the  Carlton  House. 
That  high  standard  of  social  communion  which,  under  George 
the  Third,  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  select  literary 
coteries  where  Burke,  and  Reynolds,  and  Gibbon,  and  John- 
son combined  intellectual  with  social  luxury,  has  now  diffused 
itself  among  the  aristocratic  circles,  and  has  superceded  the 
coarse  revelries  of  other  days.  Formerly,  abject  flattery,  low 
wit,  partisan  rancor,  and  easy  morals,  were  the  best  creden- 
tials to  an  intimacy  with  nobles  and  nabobs ;  now  erudition 
and  literary  taste,  courtesy  of  manner,  and  affability  of  temper 
are  the  requisites  which  enable  men  to  mix  with  the  great  and 
wealthy.  Literary  merit,  before  unrecognized,  or  at  least  not 
encouraged  by  the  court,  now  receives  homage  from  every  rank 
of  society. 

From  the  earliest  periods,  the  agricultural  interests  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  nursed  with  peculiar  tenderness ;  and  for- 
merly were  enabled  to  subordinate  the  operations  of   com- 
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merce  to  the  supposed  interest  of  laud-owners.  Feudal  customs 
had  settled  and  made  permanent  the  revenues  of  estates ;  and 
landholders  had  made  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
nation  subordinate  to  agricultural  prosperity.  The  century 
just  passed  has  witnessed  the  transition  from  landed  to 
commercial  predominance.  The  great  towns  of  Manchester, 
Bristol,  York,  Birmingham,  and  Lancaster  have  entered  into 
and  influenced  national  legislation,  and  have  successfully  sur- 
mounted the  restraints  by  which  the  enterprise  of  trade  was 
confined.  It  was  no  less  a  triumph  to  philosophical  liberty 
^hen  the  reform  was  adopted,  than  to  the  interests  of  interna- 
tional traffic.  At  the  present  day,  there  appears  to  be  a  salu- 
tary reconciliation  between  the  demands  of  the  two  opposing 
forces  of  human  industry.  Commerce  has  not  bereft  agricul- 
ture of  a  just  and  substantial  profit ;  agriculture  no  longer 
dictates  the  high  tariffs  which  formerly  fettered  commerce. 

A  remarkable  contrast  presents  itself  between  the  history  of 
England  and  that  of  France,  during  the  period  we  are  consid- 
ering. The  latter  nation  has  passed  from  legitimate  mon- 
archy to  revolution,  from  revolution  to  despotism,  from  despot- 
ism back  to  legitimate  monarchy,  thence  through  two  revolu- 
tions ;  and  is  once  more  reposing  in  the  uncertain  and  stupefy- 
ing quiet  of  an  absolute  rule.  So  capricious  and  aimless  have 
been  the  efforts  of  that  people  to  achieve  a  free  government, 
that,  after  all  the  distresses  of  anarchy,  they  have  failed  to  at- 
tain that  which,  without  any  disastrous  events,  England  has 
attained.  Starting  together  in  1760,  under  the  government  of 
an  arbitrary  king,  possessing  a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a  re- 
stricted suffrage,  nothing  is  more  illustrative  of  the  difference 
of  character  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celtic  races, 
than  the  grace  with  which  the  former  have  acquired,  what 
with  infinitely  more  effort,  the  latter  have  utterly  failed  to  ac- 
quire. One  hundred  years  have  profited  France  but  little, 
while  they  have  regenerated  the  British  people,  as  well  as  the 
British  constitution.  No  period  has  so  exalted  English  litera- 
ture, as  that  between  1760  and  1860.  Every  department  of 
letters  has  received  illumination  from  the  great  votaries  who 
have  appeared  since  the  accession  of  George  the  Third.    As 
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historians,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  Robertson  and  Macaulay,  Hal- 
lam  and  Grote,  already  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned 
■world,  with  Tacitus,  and  Herodotus,  Livy  and  Xenophon. 
The  Scotch  school  of  philosophy  has  superseded  that  of  Ger- 
many, by  the  works  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Hamilton.  Fiction 
has  been  reformed  and  made  brilliant  by  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Edgeworth,  Scott,  Bulwer,  and  Dickens.  Poetry  boasts  an  in- 
numerable host  of  disciples,  and  has  outstripped  all  other  de- 
partments, not  only  in  the  amount,  but  also  in  the  excellence 
of  its  creations.  The  immortal  Boswell  and  his  patron  John- 
son, Southey,  Lord  Campbell,  and  Lord  Russell  haveably  rep- 
resented biography.  Religion  has  found  illustrious  cham- 
pions in  Paley,  Horseley,  Hall,  Chalmers,  and  Isaac  Taylor. 
Criticism  has  also  received  more  dignity  from  the  writings  of 
Carlyle,  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Coleridge.  The  drama  has 
emerged  from  the  coarseness  and  levity  which  gave  popularity 
to  the  "  Beggar's  Opera ;"  and  the  writings  of  Sheridan,  Gold- 
smith, and  Talfourd  approve  themselves  alike  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  moral  sense. 

If  now  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  quality  of  British  states- 
manship within  the  past  century,  we  discover,  amid  much 
ability,  activity,  and  enterprise,  the  same  selfish  fidelity  to 
British  aggrandizement  of  which  their  history  is  a  consistent 
record.  No  period  has  displayed  a  more  complete  devotion  to 
this  national  passion.  On  this  question  Tory  and  Whig, 
churchman  and  dissenter,  unite  on  common  ground.  Party 
issues  are  ignored,  and  prejudices  forgotten,  when  this  magnet- 
ic influence  acts  upon  the  body  politic.  The  dispatches  of 
foreign  secretaries  are  notorious  for  their  ambiguity,  their 
subtlety,  and  the  virtue  they  always  possess  to  bear  a  double 
interpretation.  The  maxim  of  Talleyrand,  that  language  is 
given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  has  become  the  spirit  of  the 
dispatches  from  Downing  Street.  The  welfare  of  peoples, 
dynasties,  and  principles,  must  yield  to  the  ascendancy  of 
British  magnificence.  The  seeming  inconsistencies  in  her  his- 
tory, when  tested  by  this  standard,  are  reduced  to  entire 
harmony.  When  we  see  her  statesmen  at  one  time  excusing 
despotism,  and  at  another  encouraging  a  people  struggling  for 
liberty ;  when  sometimes  she  has  united  with  other  powers  to 
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demolish  dynasties,  and  sometimes  to  reconstruct  dynasties,  we 
most  look  elsewhere  than  in  disinterested  philanthropy  to  ex- 
plain her  rapid  transitions.  The  statesmen  of  the  present  day 
have  not  degenerated  from  their  predecessors,  in  a  rapt  and  ex- 
clusive love  of  British  predominance ;  and  Lords  Eussell  and 
Palmerston  are  noted  for  caution  and  cunning  in  the  composi- 
tion of  dispatches.  We  cannot  place  much  confidence  in  the 
aimiable  assurances  of  a  Secretary  who  could,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  months,  explicitly  denounce,  and  then  turn  round 
and  as  explicitly  encourage  the  designs  of  Sardinia  on  Yenetia; 
and  both  in  official  dispatches,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  brief  survey  just  attempted,  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  various  results  which  have  come  to 
the  British  empire  from  the  experience  of  a  century.  That 
century,  so  pregnant  with  great  events,  not  only  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  also  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  not 
been  unattended  with  commotion  and  discord  in  the  three 
Kingdoms.  Repeated  warfare  with  their  neighbors  across  the 
channel,  the  extension  of  their  empire  by  conquest  over 
India,  vain  attempts  to  retain  in  submission  their  subject 
provinces  in  America,  the  riots  of  Wilkes  and  Gordon,  the 
long  contest  successfully  ended,  with  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  numerous  discontents  of  the  people,  and  changes  of  minis- 
tries, have  kept  bright  and  active  the  energies  of  the  British 
people.  And  amid  the  universal  activity  of  that  nation,  litera- 
ture and  science,  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  benevolence,  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  religious  zeal,  have  flourished,  and  have 
elevated  the  tone  of  eveiy  class.  And,  whatever  regret  the 
statesmen  of  Lord  North's  time  may  have  felt  when  they  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  their  revolted 
colonies,  we  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  English  nation 
looks  with  pride  upon  the  growth  of  these  States;  who 
use  the  English  tongue,  who  are  the  offspring  of  a  common 
ancestry,  who  were  ruled  for  centuries  by  English  Kings, 
and  whose  habits,  tastes,  and  sympathies  partake  of  prejudices 
engrafted  on  our  soil  while  English  colonies  ;  and  that,  despite 
the  craft  of  politicians,  the  malevolence  of  hostile  factions,  and 
the  selfish  complaints  of  capitalists,  they  would  view  with 
grief  the  disseverance  of  the  American  Union. 
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Article  VI.— THE  HORSES  OF  NEPTUNE. 

"  Bine,  rising,  sinking  enblesslg  " :—  - 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  deservedly  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  human  ingenuity 
and  taste.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  religion  itself  that  thus 
challenges  our  admiration.  That  was  but  a  scheme  of  the 
grossest  paganism.  The  dwellers  on  Olympus  were  in  their 
nature  only  Greeks,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  in  what 
respect  the  character  of  almighty  Zeus  is  superior  to  that  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  But  the  superstitions  of  the  common 
people  were,  by  their  artists,  chiseled  into  shapes  of  such 
matchless  beauty,  and  by  their  bards  set  to  such  divine  music, 
that  we  are  charmed  with  the  manner  notwithstanding  the 
subject.  Phidias,  Calibrates  and  Ictinus,  enshrined  the  deities 
of  their  country  in  a  Parthenon ;  and  to  the  sound  of  Homer's 
lyre  arose  the  walls  of  a  temple,  far  more  enduring,  from 
whose  crowded  frieze  not  a  single  figure  has  ever  fallen. 
While  the  material  splendor  of  the  proud  Ionian  civilization, 
that  frowned  upon  the  vagrant  Homer,  has  sunk  into  the  gulf 
of  unrecorded  ruin,  the  Homeric  fables  still  survive  the  uni- 
versal wreck  and  flux  of  things.  So  true  is  it,  as  Hazlitt  says, 
that  words  are  the  only  things  that  last  forever. 

What,  however,  is  most  worthy  of  our  attention  in  the 
ancient  mythology,  is  the  cccuU  meaning  involved  in  many  of 
the  fables,  as  in  the  allegories  of  Psyche,  Io,  and  Persephone. 
The  perseverance  of  scholars  has  unlocked  very  many  of  these 
treasures,  and,  perhaps,  more  await  their  interpretation.  A 
German  scholar,  Voelcker,  who  investigated  this  dark  subject 
with  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  has  declared  that  in  these  studies 
we  must  set  out  with  the  fixed  conviction  that  every  myth  has 
concealed  within  itself  its  own  peculiar  signification.  With- 
out conceding  this,  it  may  at  least  be  claimed  that  the  field  is 
open  to  conjectures  and  hypotheses,  and  these  may  be  safely 
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admitted  to  be  true  theories,  if,  agreeing  with  the  principal 
features  of  the  myths,  they  shall  also  be  found  to  explain  them. 

Upon  such  an  attempt  we  here  propose  to  enter,  in  offering 
a  rational  explanation  of  the  hidden  meaning  contained  in  the 
well  known  classical  fable  of  the  horses  of  Neptune.  Neptune, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Poseidon,  (aname  which  some 
have  derived  from  the  Phenician  Posedoni,  signifying  the  Ship- 
Breaker),  is  always  represented  as  holding  in  his  hand  a  trident, 
and  seated  on  a  car,  which  is  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the 
deep  by  two  or  more  horses.  Before  entering  on  the  subject 
proper,  we  will  digress  a  little  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  trident.  It  is  to  be  premised,  then,  that  Neptune 
presides  as  a  god  over  the  Mediterranean  sea  alone.  This  was 
to  the  ancients  the  largest  body  of  water  with  which  they 
were  geographically  acquainted.  It  is  true,  they  had  indis- 
tinct conceptions  of  a  long  river  of  ocean,  flowing  around  the 
whole  earth,  but  this  was  the  dominion  of  Oceanus.  The 
Mediterranean  washes  the  coasts  of  the  three  grand  divisions 
of  land  known  to  the  ancients,  and  which  were,  in  their  esti- 
mation, the  only  ones — Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  trident 
was  therefore  the  natural  symbol  to  express  this  wide-extended 
sovereignty  of  Neptune. 

The  connection  of  the  horse  with  Neptune,  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  is  very  remarkable.  Deferring  for  the  pres- 
ent an  extended  and  critical  consideration  of  the  various  pas- 
sages in  ancient  poetry,  where  the  car  of  Neptune  is  repre- 
sented as  drawn  by  horses,  we  remark  that  other  instances  in 
which  this  deity  is  associated  with  the  horse,  are  very  numer- 
ous. Pausanias  states  that  Neptune  was  worshiped  in  Arca- 
dia, under  the  title  of  Hippios,  or  the  Horseman.  In  the  JPh&- 
nissm  of  Euripides,  in  the  Clouds  and  in  the  Knights  of  Aris- 
tophanes, he  is  also  styled  Hippios.  Li  vy  likewise  bestows  upon 
him  the  appellation  of  Equester,  the  Horseman.  Pindar,  in 
the  first  Olympic,  calls  him  the  friend  of  charioteers.  In  the 
twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  he  is  referred  to  as  having 
taught  horsemanship  to  Antilochus.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Georgics,  the  poet  invokes  Neptune  as  the  creator  of  the 
horse.    So,  also,  Sophocles,  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  Homer 
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in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  Pindar  in  the  fourth 
Pythian,  and  Lucan  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Pharsalia,  all 
unite  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  horse  to  the  same  source. 
Hesiod,  in  the  Theogony,  makes  him  the  creator  of  the  winged 
horse  Pegasus.  Another  fabled  horse,  Arion,  was  the  product 
of  his  creative  hand.  In  the  sixth  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
the  invention  of  horsemanship  is  attributed  to  this  god.  At 
the  festival  of  the  Consualia,  held  in  his  honor  at  Borne, 
chariot  races  were  instituted,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
these,  Plutarch  relates  that  all  the  horses  in  the  city  were 
allowed  a  season  of  repose  and  were  decorated  with  garlands. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  in  Argolis  bridled  horses  were  cast  into 
the  well  Deine  to  propitiate  him,  and  Mithridates  is  somewhere 
said  to  have  driven  a  chariot  and  four  horses  off  a  promontory 
into  the  waves  as  a  sacrificial  offering  to  the  angry  god.  In 
the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  when  Zeus  returns  to 
Olympus,  it  is  Neptune  that  unyokes  the  steeds  from  the 
chariot.  In  short,  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

There  have  been  two  solutions  proposed  to  account  for  this 
noticeable  connection  of  Neptune  and  the  horse  in  ancient 
mythology.  The  German  scholar,  Boettiger,  has  founded  his 
explanation  upon  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  where  the  garrulous 
historian  guesses  that  the  worship  of  Neptune  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  Lybia.  By  the  side  of  this  unfounded 
conjecture,  Boettiger  places  a  still  more  questionable  fact,  that 
horses  were  also  brought  into  Greece  from  the  same  country, 
and  concludes  that  as  the  knowledge  of  both  thus  came  togeth- 
er, they  became  associated  in  the  popular  mind.  In  the  entire 
absence  of  historical  records,  fully  substantiating  so  strange  a 
position,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  horses  should  have  been 
transported  into  Greece  from  so  distant  a  country  as  Libya, 
when  directly  to  the  north  lived  the  tribes  of  Thracians  and 
Scythians,  who,  in  all  ages,  have  been  renowned  for  the  care 
bestowed  by  them  on  the  rearing  and  training  of  these  animals. 

Much  more  plausible  is  the  explanation  first  offered  by 
Yoelcker,  among  the  Germans,  and  approved  and  adopted  by 
Xeightley,  perhaps  the  most  learned  and  philosophical  English 
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writer  in  this  department.  These  authors  regard  the  hones  of 
Neptune  as  typical  of  the  ship,  which  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  man's  uses  and  requirements  on  the  sea  as  does  the 
horse  upon  the  land,  each  affording  the  principal  means  of 
transportation  on  its  respective  element.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  they  adduce  a  passage  from  Plautus,  in  which  the 
ship  is  called  the  "  wooden  horse  of  the  sea."  So,  too,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  Penelope  inquires  of  the  herald, 
whither  the  ships,  "  those  horses  of  the  sea,"  have  conveyed  her 
son.  They  argue,  also,  that  by  a  similar  figure  of  speech  the 
Arabs  call  their  camel  the  ship  of  the  desert.  But  Keightley, 
although  giving  his  assent  to  this  theory  for  want  of  a  better, 
yet  seems  to  be  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it,  for  he  adds, 
"  Still,  when  we  reflect  how  widely  spread  was  the  habit  of  re- 
garding the  horse  as  in  some  mysterious  manner  connected 
with  the  water,  we  may  hesitate  to  give  our  cordial  assent  to 
this  theory."  The  words  which  we  have  italicized,  evidently 
point  to  the  passages  in  the  poets  about  to  be  examined,  and 
indicate  the  radical  deficiency  of  all  these  conjectures  to 
account  for  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  sea-horse  contained 
in  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  These  hypothe- 
ses do  not  pretend  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  remarkable 
characteristics  of  Neptune's  horses,  there  described  with  so 
much  particularity.  Yet  we  may  be  assured  that  such  mighty 
masters  of  their  art,  as  Homer  and  Virgil,  did  not  display  such 
an  evident  painstaking  adherence  to  detail,  out  of  the  mere 
wild  exuberance  of  an  ungovernable  fancy,  but  did  it  with  a 
definite  purpose  and  meaning. 

It  was  the  creative  mind  of  Homer  that  gave  birth  to  this 
beautiful  conception.  He  found  among  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try a  universal  belief  in  the  existence  of  certain  deities,  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  each  over  his  appropriate  kingdom. 
To  Neptune  had  been  assigned  the  empire  of  the  watery  ele- 
ment. Homer  undertakes  to  invest  him  with  the  insignia  and 
pomp  of  a  monarch.  In  his  hand  he  puts  the  trident.  To 
express  the  fact  that,  in  calm  or  storm,  he  is  ever  making  the 
circuit  of  his  vast  realms,  he  does  not  place  him  upon  a  fixed 
throne,  like  that  of  Zeus,  but  seats  him  upon  a  swiftly  moving 
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chariot.  What  shall  draw  along  this  car!  What,  but  the 
wild,  swift,  prancing,  high-necked  waves  themselves !  Proudly 
rearing,  and  arching  their  necks,  clothed  with  thunder,  they 
lift  their  foaming  mouths  high  above  the  level  plain  of  the  ocean, 
and  hurry  on,  tossing  their  manes  of  spray  in  rapid  race  from 
clime  to  clime.  On  Scio's  rocky  coast  they  paw  the  Bhore  at 
Homer's  feet.  The  singer  takes  them  captive,  and  presents 
them  to  the  ocean  monarch,  in  that  magnificent  introduction 
to  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 'which  has  always  been  de- 
servedly esteemed  one  of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  the 
poem.  To  refresh  the  memory  of  the  reader,  we  may  remark, 
that  in  this  part  of  the  epic,  Poseidon  determines  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Grecians  on  the  plain  of  Troy.  Accordingly, 
he  directs  his  way  towards  his  "  shining,  golden,  imperishable" 
palace  at  ^Egss;  yokes  his  "brazen-footed,  golden-maned" 
horses  to  his  chariot,  and  flies  over  the  deep  to  the  Troad.  He 
stops  the  career  of  his  horses  in  a  sheltered  harbor,  and  there 
detaches  them  from  his  car.  About  their  hoofs  he  cast  "  gold- 
en fetters,  infrangible,  and  that  cannot  be  loosened,"  in  order 
that  there  "on  the  sands,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,"  they 
may  be  ready  against  his  return.  The  beauty  and  appropri- 
ateness of  this  description  is  greatly  enhanced,  by  supposing 
that  through  it  all,  Homer  had  reference  under  the  figure  of 
horses,  to  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Neptune  seeks  his  horses,  not 
in  the  open  waste  of  waters,  but  in  their  stables,  in  the  depths 
of  the  harbor  of  ^Egffi,  where  he  has  chained  them,  that  is, 
where  the  waves  have  subsided  and  disappeared  beneath  the 
tranquil  surface  of  the  water.  The  striking  epithets, "  golden  " 
and  "  brazen,"  applied  to  the  palace  at  ^Egee,  as  likewise  to  the 
hoofs  and  manes  of  his  courserB,  and  to  their  fetters,  are  beauti- 
ful allusions  to  the  brilliant  phenomenon  of  the  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea.  He  drives  his  steeds  in  full  career,  across  the 
open  JSgean,  but  when  they  stop,  it  is  in  a  quiet  cove. 
There  he  fetters  the  waves  on  the  sands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
haven ; — they  sink,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight  into  the  depths,  and 
their  fetters  are  truly  "  indissoluble." 

The  notes  made  upon  this  passage  by  the  ancient  scholiasts 
will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive,  as  tending  to  confirm 
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the  view  here  presented.  One  of  those  old  Greek  commenta- 
tors has,  in  connection  with  this  passage,  gone  so  far  as  to 
append  the  names,  with  their  etymologies,  of  these  horses. 
They  were  named  Sthenios,  the  powerful ;  JSncdadus,  the  loud 
sound  of  rushing  waters;  ErioUsy  the  whirling  storm  of 
spray,  and  Glcwcus,  the  bluish  green.  All  these  epithets  are 
exactly  appropriate  to  a  resistless,  roaring,  spray-enveloped,  sea- 
green  billow,  and  to  nothing  else.  Another  of  the  ancient 
commentators,  in  remarking  upon  the  swiftness  of  the  horses, 
adds  very  significantly,  "  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  waves.'*  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  scholiasts  have  not  penetrated  into  Homer's  hidden 
meaning. 

The  other  epic  poets  of  antiquity  have  availed  themselves  of 
Homer's  idea,  and  have  in  some  respects  amplified  it  still  fur- 
ther. Virgil,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  J£neid,  has  closely 
imitated  his  great  master.  By  reference  to  the  passage,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  he  has  improved  the  thought  by  giving  the 
horses  "  foaming  bridles," — a  metaphor  to  represent  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wave,  just  as  it  is  curling  over  into  foam.  He  adds 
this  circumstance,  that  directly  beneath  the  "resounding 
axle,"  the  sea  is  stilled  into  tranquillity,  by  which  he  doubtless 
refers  to  the  long,  smooth  gulf,  which  follows  after  an  enor- 
mous billow.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  peculiar  force 
of  the  adjective  "  resounding."  It  is  certain  that  an  ordinary 
chariot  would  not  be  supplied  with  the  conditions  for  resound- 
ing and  rumbling,  on  the  liquid  plain  of  the  ocean.  Attention 
should  also  be  directed  to  one  other  fact  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  this  passage.  Nearly  all  the  editions  follow 
the  common  reading  "  equis,"  "  horees,"  and  this  has  been  re- 
tained by  Heyne.  But  he  acknowledges  that  some  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  among  them  the  Codex  Medicens, 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  them  all,  and  which  dates  from  the 
fifth  century,  do  not  read  "equis,"  "horses,"  but  "aquis," 
"  waves."  This  showB  that  the  transcribers  regarded  these  two 
words  in  this  connection  as  synonymous,  and  thought  they 
were  preserving  the  sense  by  writing  either  word. 

We  pass  to  the  examination  of  certain  passages  to  be  found 
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in  the  epic  poet  Statins.  This  writer  has  improved  on  both 
his  masters.  Homer  and  Virgil  had  certainly  drawn  a  picture 
of  the  head  and  fore  parts  of  the  horses,  bat  it  was  reserved 
for  Statius  to  make  them  properly  marine  horses,  whose  bodies 
should  terminate  in  the  form  of  a  fish.  In  this  way  he  made 
the  contour  of  the  animal  approach  still  nearer  to  the  type  of 
the  wave.  Statins'  horses  lift  np  their  necks  high  in  the  air, 
but  taper  away  behind,  into  the  broad,  flat  tail  of  a  fish. 
Thus  in  the  first  book  of  the  AchiUeisy  he  states  that  the 
horses  of  Neptune,  "  while  pawing  the  sea  in  front,  yet  scull 
themselves  along  with  tails  behind,  and  these  broad  tails  float- 
ing on  the  water,  level  and  smooth  the  sea  behind  them."  It 
is  apparent  that  he  alludes  to  the  smooth  gulf,  which  follows 
in  the  wake  of  an  enormous  billow.  In  another  poem,  the 
Thebais,  Book  Second,  he  relates  that  Neptune  drives  his  wea- 
ried steeds  into  a  harbor.  This  is  in  itself  a  happy  conception, 
to  pretend  that  the  waves  throw  themselves  on  the  strand,  be- 
cause they  are  tired  of  racing  together  over  the  deep.  He 
then  goes  on  to  describe  them,  in  a  passage  which  is  somewhat 
elliptical  and  obscure,  and  which  we  cannot  render  so  well,  as 
it  is  paraphrased  in  the  French  translation  of  Achaintre.  "  Cee 
immortels  animaux  creusent  profondement  l'ardne  avec  leurs 
pieds  de  devant,  tandisque  la  partie  posterieure  de  leur  corps, 
termin6e  en  queue  de  poisson,  se  joue  sur  la  surface  des  flots." 
But  perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  to  be  adduced 
from  the  writings  of  this  author,  is  afforded  by  a  single  epithet 
applied  to  Neptune's  horses  in  the  first  book  of  the  Achitteis. 
Thetis,  foreseeing  the  u  woes  unnumbered"  which  are  to  result 
to  Greece,  in  case  Paris  succeeds  in  carrying  away  Helen  across 
the  sea,  resolves  to  appeal  to  the  ruler  of  the  ocean,  to  sink  the 
hateful  ships.  She  approaches  Neptune'B  chariot  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  casts  herself  before  the  "  cerulean  horses." 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  epithet  "  ceru- 
lean." Was  there  ever  a  horse  seen  that  was  blue,  or  green,  or 
cerulean?  If  these  horses  had  been  ordinary  animals,  and  not 
waves,  Statius  would  never  have  exposed  himself  to  derision, 
by  inventing  an  epithet,  so  fit  to  describe  the  color  of  a  wave, 
but  so  singularly  inappropriate  for  any  other  purpose. 
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These  are,  we  believe,  the  only  allusions  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  be  found  in  ancient  literature.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
artists  have,  in  their  riUevos  and  intaglios,  that  have  descend- 
ed to  modern  times,  represented  the  horses  of  Neptune  after 
the  model  famished  them  by  Statins.  The  paucity  of  mate- 
rials is  here  a  bar  to  any  extended  research.  But  in  the  learn- 
ed work  of  Spence,  entitled  Pdymetisy  on  the  correspondence 
between  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets  and  artists,  occurs  this 
paragraph.  "  The  make  of  the  sea  horse,  as  described  by  Sta- 
tius,  is  frequent  on  gems  and  reliefs."  A  fine  example  of  sea 
horses,  so  delineated,  may  be  seen  in  SpiUsbury's  engravings, 
after  antique  gems  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Percy  and 
others.  Raspe's  catalogue  of  the  principal  gems  in  the  public 
and  private  cabinets  of  Europe,  contains  an  enumeration  of 
nine  compositions,  where  Neptune  is  represented  with  his 
horses ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  a  description  of  upwards  of 
twenty  gems,  representing  Amphitrite,  the  queen  of  Neptune, 
guiding  her  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  horse  was  associated  with  Neptune,  not  arbitrarily, 
but  with  him,  as  with  any  deity,  to  whom  had  been  given  power 
over  the  watery  element.  As  regards  all  those  other  allusions 
to  Neptune,  as  the  creator  of  the  horse  and  the  inventor  of 
horsemanship,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  they  arose  out  of  Ho- 
mer's original  conception. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  Neptune's  chariot,  it  is  common- 
ly said  to  be  a  sea  shell.  But  no  authority  in  classical  litera- 
ture is  to  be  found  that  will  prove  such  an  assertion.  It  may 
have  been  an  original  idea  of  the  ancient  artists,  who  in  this 
way  alluded  to  the  shell-like  appearance  of  the  space  between 
two  waves.  Worlidge's  Gems  contains  a  fine  engraving  after 
a  carnelian,  where  Amphitrite  is  thus  represented  gliding  over 
the  sea  on  a  shell.* 

*  The  writer  of  this  Article  was  not  aware,  until  after  it  had  left  his  hands  for 
publication,  that  the  same  general  view  in  reference  to  the  Horses  of  Neptune  has 
been  expressed  in  the  recent  German  works  of  Preller  and  Gerhard  on  Greek  My- 
thology. As  the  theory  here  offered  is  the  result  of  an  entirely  independent  in- 
vestigation, he  still  allows  the  Article  to  appear,  partly  because  he  believes  that 
it  will  be  new  to  many  readers,  and  partly  because  the  evidence  in  the  case  is 
presented  with  much  greater  fullness  than  in  the  works  of  those  distinguished 
writers. 
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Article  VU.— CHRIST  DYING  FOR  THE  SINS  OP  MEN 
THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SUPER. 
STRUCTURE, 

Each  system  of  religion  that  has  appeared  among  men, — and 
there  have  been  many, — has  claimed  for  itself  superiority  over 
every  other.  What  one  has  magnified,  another  has  depreciated. 
In  some  cases,  what  one  has  exalted  as  its  chief  excellence* 
another  has  condemned  as  a  radical  defect. 

In  this  claim  of  self-superiority,  the  Christian  religion,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  presents  no  exception. 
While  it  is  not  blind  to  the  many  excellencies  of  other  systems, 
it  yet  claims  for  itself  superiority — infinite  superiority — over 
them  all. 

In  what  does  this  superiority  chiefly  consist  t  Wherein  does 
the  Christian  religion  essentially  differ  from  and  excel  all 
others  ? 

It  is  conceded,  that  the  Christian  system  holds  many  facts 
and  truths  in  common*  with  other  and  opposing  systems.  All 
religions  embrace  within  themselves  much  that  is  true  and 
good.  Underneath  the  rubbish  that  superstition  and  selfish- 
ness have  accumulated,  there  lies  a  granite  foundation,  the  in- 
tuitions of  moral  consciousness,  common  to  them  all.  Only  in 
one  respect, — but  that  one,  grand  and  glorious, — can  we  fairly 
claim  that  the  Christian  religion  is  fundamentally  different 
from,  and  superior  to  all  others.  But  so  momentous  is  that 
one  distinction,  that  the  system  which  incorporates  it  must 
stand  apart  and  alone,  like  some  solitary  mountain  range  tow- 
ering aloft  in  its  sublimity,  or,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
eclipsing  the  stars  by  its  superior  brightness,  and  shedding  as 
a  benediction  upon  this  world  of  ours  the  blessings  of  light  and 
heat  and  life. 

This  grand  characteristic  of  the  Christian  system  does  not 
consist  in  its  claim  to  be  of  Divine  origin  and  authority.    It 
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does  indeed  claim  this,  and  supports  its  position  by  unanswera- 
ble argument ;  as  its  successful  vindication  of  itself,  amidst  oblo- 
quy and  opposition,  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  tri- 
umphantly proves.  But  other  religions,  with  scarcely  an  ex* 
ception,  have  claimed  the  same.  They  all  profess  to  have  de- 
scended from  Deity.  Their  several  books,  such  as  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  the  Shaster,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud,  profess,  we  do 
not  say  with  how  much  evidence,  to  be  divinely  inspired.  It  is 
not  then  the  claim  to  Divine  authorship  that  distinguishes  the 
Christian  system  from  all  others. 

Nor  is  its  great  feature  this ;  that  it  unfolds  such  doctrines 
as  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  soul's  immortality  and 
accountability,  and  the  fact  of  future  award.  These  are  the 
inculcations  of  natural  religion ;  and  they  are  incorporated 
into  Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity  alike.  The 
Christian  Scriptures  always  assume  and  assert  their  truth,  and 
draw  inferences  accordingly ;  but  they  never  attempt  to  prove 
them  true,  or  to  teach  them  as  a  new  revelation. 

Nor  yet  does  its  grand  characteristic  lie  in  the  superiority 
and  completeness  of  its  moral  code.  The  morality  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism.  The  Decalogue  of  Moses  and  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  are  conceded  by  all  religionists,  for  their 
comprehensiveness,  purity,  and  value,  to  be  matchless.  Some 
of  the  precepts  in  the  Mosaic  Code  are  indeed  censured  as  de- 
fective, or  at  best,  only  adapted  to  an  undeveloped  race ;  and 
it  is  conceded  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  a  loftier  moral- 
ity than  is  contained  in  the  Old,  and  better  suited  to  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  society.  But  the  Scriptdres  are  not  alone  nor 
peculiar  in  teaching  lessons  of  morality.  There  is  scarcely  a 
moral  precept  in  the  Bible  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the 
teachings  of  such  old  philosophers  as  Confucius,  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  not  to  mention  the  writings  of  modern  skeptics  who 
reject  the  Christian  system. 

Nor  does  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion  lie  in  the  origi- 
nality and  perfection  of  its  Author's  life  and  teachings,  nor  in 
the  prominence  that  is  given  to  these  in  the  Scripture  record. 
The  Christian  and  the  skeptic  are  equally  eloquent  in  their 
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praises  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  considered  merely  as  a  man  and  a 
religions  teacher.  His  character,  viewed  on  its  negative  side, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  faultless ;  and  in  its  positive  aspects,  it 
is  great  and  noble  beyond  precedent.  As  a  teacher,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  he  had  deeper  and  clearer  perceptions  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truths,  and  knew  better  how,  and  in  what  proportions, 
to  unfold  them,  than  had  yet  been  attained  by  mortal  man ; 
and  that  it  was  both  natural  and  right  that  his  character  and 
teachings  should  hold  the  prominence  in  his  system,  and  excite 
the  admiration  of  his  disciples,  and  of  the  world,  which  they 
have  actually  done.  But,  it  is  contended,  and  justly,  that  be- 
sides Jesus,  other  great  and  good  men  have  lived  and  been  the 
discoverers  of  new  and  valuable  truths. 

Nor  does  the  Gospel  peculiarity  consist  in  the  tendency  in- 
herent in  the  system  to  promote  the  general  elevation  of  socie- 
ty. It  certainly  has  this  tendency,  and  has  it  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  can  be  claimed  in  behalf  of  any  other  religion.  But 
every  religion,  the  worst  that  ever  existed,  has  something  in  it 
that  is  elevating.  As  the  worst  of  civil  governments  is  better 
than  absolute  anarchy,  so  the  worst  of  religions  is  better  than 
absolute  atheism.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  under  other 
systems  than  the  Christian,  individuals  and  nations  have  arisen 
to  a  high  state  of  civilization.  While  Christianity  does  not 
overlook  nor  undervalue  the  general  elevation  of  man,  it  has 
for  its  chief  end  another  and  higher  aim,  one  that  concerns 
more  directly  the  soul — the  soul  as  it  stands  related  to  God 
and  eternity. 

Nor  yet  does  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Gospel  lie  in  the 
measures  that  have  been  employed  to  establish,  extend,  and 
perpetuate  its  influence  in  the  world.  We  refer  to  such  agen- 
cies as  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  power  of  miracle,  the  special 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  self-denying,  almost  su- 
perhuman exertions  of  its  loving,  trusting  advocates.  All 
these  agencies,  if  the  system  be,  as  it  claims,  of  Divine  origin, 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  active  operation.  Even  those  re- 
ligions which  we  know  are  not  from  God,  claim  for  themselves 
the  same  kind  of  support.  But  what  are  prophecies  and  mira- 
cles, and  Sabbaths  and  ordinances,  and  spiritual  communica- 
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tione,  and  zealous  endeavor,  except  as  they  look  beyond  them* 
selves  and  point  to  other  truths,  of  which  they  are  the  mere 
servants  and  forerunners. 

What,  then,  does  contra-distinguish  the  Christian  religion, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Christian  Scriptures? 

Our  reply  is  now  positive,  and  in  the  words  of  Paul :  "  For  I 
delivered  to  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures." 
Christ  dying  for  the  sins  of  men  is  the  great  fact,  the  central 
pivot  on  which  everything  turns.  It  is  this  that  Paul  received 
as  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  he  preached  firet  of  all 
to  his  fellow-men  as  their  only  and  sufficient  hope  of  salvation. 

But  what  is  meant  by  Christ's  dying  for  the  sins  of  men) 
We  are  not  about  to  descend  into  the  whirlpool  of  controversy 
that  has  been  raging  around  this  point  for  more  than  fifteen 
centuries.  We  have  no  sharp  definition  to  insist  upon ;  no 
metaphysical  theory  to  project.  We  are  not  now  the  ally  or 
the  enemy  of  any  particular  theory  on  the  subject  We  sim- 
ply proclaim  what  all  theorizers  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
atonement,  except  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  in  any  shape, 
will  cordially  adopt,  namely,  that  The  pardon  of  human  trans- 
gression is  in  some  way  and  for  adequate  reasons  connected 
urith,  and  dependent  upon,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
Chi*ist.  Thus  much  and  no  more  is"  common  to  every  affirma- 
tive view  of  the  atonement.  Thus  much  and  no  more  is  vital  to 
the  Christian  system,  and  constitutes  it  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God."  The  idea  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  in 
such  a  sense  that  we,  on  the  ground  of  that  death,  may  obtain 
acceptance  with  God,  is  the  radiant  point  where  the  teachings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  centre,  and  around  which 
every  other  doctrine  ranges  and  revolves,  standing  near  or  re- 
mote, being  dimmed  by  distance  or  made  brilliant  by  proxim- 
ity, accordingly  as  they  possess  more  or  less  of  its  own  nature, 
or  are  concerned  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  grand  mission. 

Open  now  the  Old  Testament,  and,  by  a  kind  of  sign  lan- 
guage,— a  language  that  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  senses 
and. the  imagination, — we  find  the  Mosaic  system  setting  forth 
as  its  central  doctrine,  that  human  redemption  is  only  to  be 
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achieved  by  Divine  sacrifice.  The  smoke  ascending  from  its 
altars  proclaims  continually  that  "  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins."  But  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  beasts  was  only  typical  of  that  great  sacrifice  that 
should  be  offered  once  for  all.  It  was  a  shadowing  forth  of 
that  great  thought,  aside  from  which  it  had  no  significance. 
So  was  it  understood  by  the  pious  Hebrews ;  so  was  it  inter- 
preted by  Christ's  Apostles.  "  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats 
and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
most  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us." 

Not  only  is  this  doctrine  the  bouI  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  but 
it  is,  as  well,  the  grand  theme  of  prophecy.  When  the  old 
prophets  foresee  and  foretell  an  approaching  Messiah  whose 
kingdom  and  dominion  are  to  be  everlasting  and  universal, 
they,  in  connection,  represent  that  the  blessings  of  that  king- 
dom are  to  be  secured  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Prince.  Said  Daniel  in  the  midst  of  his  glowing  descriptions: 
"  After  three-score  and  two  weeks  shall  the  Messiah  be  cut  off, 
but  not  for  himself"  And,  again,  referring  to  the  same  event : 
"  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon 
thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression  and  to  make  an  end 
of  sins,  and  to  make  a  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness." 

And  the  evangelical  prophet,  foretelling  the  future  as  if  he 
were  recording  history,  speaks  of  the  Messiah  and  his  sacrifice 
in  these  words :  "  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows.  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him  and  by  his  stripes  are  we  healed." 

If,  now,  we  pass  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  that 
which  was  type  and  prophecy  becomes  fulfillment.  Hear 
Jesus  exclaiming :  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wil- 
derness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up.  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  This  he  spake 
with  reference  to  the  manner  and  purpose  of  his  death.  And 
again,  he  said :  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
And,  again :  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."    On  the 
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night  of  his  betrayal,  seated  with  his  disciples,  he  took  the  cup 
and  said :  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.9' 

To  give  what  the  Apostles  have  written  upon  this  subject, 
would  be  to  quote  the  greater  part  of  their  epistles ;  for  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  human  guilt  is  preeminently 
the  theme  of  their  hearts  and  speech.  Paul  determined  "  not 
to  know  anything,  in  his  preaching,  but  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied." He  proclaimed  as  his  great  message,  that  which  also  he 
had  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to 
the  Scriptures.  Not  content  with  asserting  and  reasserting  the 
doctrine,  he  enters  into  an  extended  argument  to  prove  that 
"  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins." 
In  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  not  to  mention 
others,  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  for 
human  guilt,  and  its  adaptedness  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  is  set  forth  with  such  earnestness  and  logical  force  as  to 
be  unanswerable,  or,  at  least,  to  convince  any  candid  reader 
that  Paul  regarded  it  as  the  central,  vital  truth  of  the  Christian 
system.  Indeed,  this' is  the  only  doctrine, — unless  perhaps  we 
should  except  that  closely  related  one  of  the  resurrection, — 
upon  which  the  Scriptures  pretend  to  enter  into  argument. 
On  other  points  they  assert  as  by  authority ;  but  here,  so  mo- 
mentous is  the  theme,  assertion  is  fortified  by  labored  proof, 
addressed  alike  to  our  moral  and  intellectual  natures. 

But  the  other  Apostles,  no  less  than  Paul,  teach  the  same 
great  fact.  Peter  speaks  constantly  of  him  "  who  his  own  self 
bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead 
to  sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness ;  by  whose  stripes  we  are 
healed."  And  the  beloved  John,  after  teaching  for  many 
years  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin," 
near  the  close  of  his  pilgrimage,  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  saw  in 
vision  the  heavenly  hosts  falling  down  before  the  Lamb,  "  and 
they  sing  a  new  song,  saying  thou  art  worthy  ...  for  thou 
wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation." 

And  the  same  great  doctrine  which  we  find  to  pervade  the 
Scriptures  has  permeated  the  Christian  church  in  every  age 
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%  *     On  almost  every  other  question,  the  war  of  con- 

*%.  ^en  waged  :  bnt  here,  with  few  exceptions,  the 

)        <j£  *  unit.     That  ancient  document  known  as  the 

V     ^^*  "%  UP  ^e  convictions  of  Christendom  in  re- 
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;[      ?.;',,.  ^  -ncr  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth:  and  in 

^  \  •      ^  oon,  our  Lord ;  who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

<  '  v..  V  ^ary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate;  was  crucified,  dead,  and 

4  -•  ♦  ended  into  Hell  [or  the  place  of  departed  spirits].    The  third 

irom  the  dead:  He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right 

r*  orod  the  Father  Almighty,   from  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 

and  the  dead.    I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 

*nmunion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 

the  life  everlasting.    Amen." 

In  this  creed,  though  other  points  are  introduced,  yet  Christ 
crucified  is  the  central  doctrine  on  which  all  the  others  depend, 
and  without  which  they  fall. 

Now,  be  it  observed,  we  have  not  introduced  this  outline  of  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  a  doctrine  of 
scripture,  but  to  show  that  it  is  the  central,  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  system,  the  foundation  on  which  the  entire 
superstructure  is  reared.  And  thus  far,  with  few  exceptions, 
we  assert  only  what  the  friends  and  foes  of  Christianity  alike  con- 
cede. Protestants,  Romanists,  Mohammedans,  Pagans,  and  Infi- 
dels, all  agree  that  the  Bible  does  teach  as  its  fundamental 
doctrine  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  in  some  way  and  for 
some  reason  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  precisely  at  this  point  does  modern  skepticism  make  its 
attack.  It  finds  no  fault  with  the  morality  of  the  Bible ;  it 
lauds  the  character,  teachings,  and  life  of  Jesus ;  and  concedes 
the  soul's  immortality  and  accountability.  Indeed,  its  only 
fundamental  and  persistent  objection  relates  to  the  single  point 
now  beforfe  us.  Here  is  the  grand  centre  of  attack,  against 
which  the  batteries  of  modern  skepticism  are  planted ;  the 
Malakoff  that  must  be  battered  down  ;  the  capital  that  must 
be  taken.  At  present,  it  is  almost  the  only  vital  and  really 
contested  battle-ground  in  the  domain  of  theology. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  objections  urged  by  modern 
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naturalists  to  this  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  system  are 
the  following : 

Firet.  That  it  involves  a  system  of  government  purely 
anomalous;  there  being  nothing  like  it  and  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  all  the  realm  of  nature,  or  of  providence 
regarded  merely  as  the  operation  of  nature.  It  is  conceded 
that  God  has  in  this  world  a  system  of  government,  and  of 
government  which  relates  to  the  existence  of  sin  and  holiness. 
But  it  is  contended  that  under  this  Bystem  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  substitution ;  that  each  man  is  responsible  for  his  own 
deeds  and  not  for  the  deeds  of  others ;  that  every  one  reaps  the 
reward  of  his  own  doings.  Now,  continues  the  objector,  if  the 
idea  of  substitution  is  not  founded  in  natural  government,  or 
in  providence,  then,  since  God  is  consistent  with  himself,  we 
are  bound  to  distrust  and  discard  any  professed  revelation  from 
Heaven,  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and  made  the  basis. 

Our  reply  is,  that  with  one  element  of  truth,  the  objection  con* 
tains  several  of  error.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  what  is  denomi- 
nated nature  does  not  contain  anything  perfectly  analagous  to 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  nature's  laws  were  established  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  man  as  a  being  and  not  for  his  government  and  dis- 
posal, as  a  sinner.  Here  is  a  broad  distinction.  Had  man  nev- 
er sinned,  no  atonement  would  have  been  required,  and  the  ob- 
jection would  have  been  valid.  But  sin  has  greatly  changed 
our  relations  to  God  and  his  government,  and  called  for  new 
expedients. 

But,  when  it  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  resem- 
bling the  atonement,  nothing  foreshadowing  and  suggesting  it, 
we  deny  the  statement.  Nature's  laws  have  the  power  of 
adapting  themselves,  or  at  least  their  operations,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  things  over  which  they  have  dominion.  We  find  there- 
fore, as  we  should  expect  to  find,  that  the  operations  of  natural 
law  in  this  world  do  hint  and  presuppose  the  necessity  of  vi- 
carious sacrifice, — do  teach  and  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  analogies  of  nature  as  exhibited  in  her 
healing  processes,  which  are  indeed  remarkable,  we  refer  to  the 
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relations  into  which,  by  the  operation  of  natural  law,  we  are 
brought  one  to  another.  We  find  in  experience  that  no  man 
suffers  or  rejoices  alone.  The  good  and  the  evil  which  men 
perform  pass  over  in  part  from  themselves  and  affect  others. 
The  conduct  of  the  parent  reacts  upon  the  child ;  and  so  inti- 
mate is  this  connection,  that  the  Buccess  or  failure,  the  honor  or 
disgrace  of  one  affects  the  condition  of  the  other,  even  down 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The  good  or  evil  that  one 
does  is  being  constantly  counteracted  by  the  good  or  evil  of 
others.  And  it  is  chiefly  by  the  toil  and  suffering  of  the  right* 
eous,  voluntarily  endured,  and  that  mostly  for  the  wicked,  that 
anything  really  great  is  achieved.  All  that  is  good  among 
men  is  born  of  suffering,  in  which  we  are  made  to  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens. 

Now,  is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  suggest  the  idea  of  Di- 
vine suffering  as  the  condition  of  saving  a  lost  race i  Certain- 
ly, there  is  enough  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  the  course  of 
nature  positively  contradicts  the  idea  of  substituted  suffering, 
such  as  the  Gospel  contemplates,  which  was  the  point  of  the 
objection ;  and  enough  to  show  that  the  accusation  lies  equally 
against  the  course  of  providence  or  nature  as  against  the  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  Christianity.  It,  therefore,  by  claiming  too 
much,  destroys  itself.  By  attacking  nature,  it  vindicates  rev- 
elation. 

Another  objection,  or  rather  the  same,  from  a  new  and  more 
approachable  stand-point,  consists  in  applying  the  statement  to 
human  governments.  It  is  said  that  no  human  government  in 
its  disposal  of  criminals  has  ever  recognized  'the  principle  of 
substituting  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  for  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty ;  that  such  an  idea  would  be  as  preposterous  as  it 
would  be  unjust ;  that  if  once  incorporated  as  a  principle  of 
government  and  acted  upon,  it  would  lead  to  inevitable  disas- 
ter and  anarchy ;  and  that  among  all  the  plans  that  have  been 
devised  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  the  disposal  of  crimi- 
nals, this,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Christian  system,  has 
never  been  and  never  will  be  introduced.  It  would  be  consid- 
ered a  proof  of  madness  to  propose  it.  Now,  continues  the 
objector,  if  such  an  expedient  in  human  government  would  be 
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impracticable,  unjust,  and  ruinous,  then  since  all  moral  govern- 
ment rests  on  the  same  basis  and  must  proceed  on  the  same 
principles,  it  would  be  equally  impracticable,  unjust,  and  ruin- 
ous  in  the  government  of  God.  Either,  therefore,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  system  is  false,  or  God  is  neither  good  nor 
wise. 

The  premises  involved  in  the  above  formidable  statement, 
for  the  most  part,  we  concede  to  be  correct,  but  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  them  is  denied.  It  is  indeed  true  that  nothing 
answering  in  all  respects  to  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  been, 
or,  probably,  ever  can  be  introduced  into  human  govern- 
ments ;  but  this  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  only  proves  their  own  im- 
perfection, while  it  does  not  militate  against  the  divine  govern- 
ment as  interpreted  by  the  Christian  system. 

We  will  briefly  explain.  We  find  implanted  in  the  moral  nar 
tore  of  man  the  two  seemingly  opposite  principles  of  justice 
and  mercy.  We  carry  within  us  the  inborn  conviction  that 
law  and  order  must  be  maintained ;  that  if  law  is  violated  the 
criminal  must  be  punished,  and  so  the  honor  of  government  be 
vindicated,  the  public  welfare  be  protected,  and  justice  be  sat- 
isfied. This  demand  of  our  moral  nature  is  inexorable ;  and 
it  reveals  itself  in  every  age,  and  country,  and  condition,  wljere 
man  exists. 

Now  right  over  against  this  inborn  sense  of  justice  we  find 
in  every  soul  the  principle  of  mercy.  Our  nature  is  compas- 
sionate as  well  as  just.  We  feel  that  "  one  who  is  only  just  is 
crpel."  We  look  often  upon  those  who  have  violated  righteous 
law,  and  yet  who  have  come  into  such  a  state  of  penitence  for 
their  wrong  doing  that  we  desire  to  see  them  pardoned,  and 
yet  how  can  they  when  the  stern  voice  of  justice  cries  "  He 
that  is  merciful  unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good."  If  jus- 
tice is  satisfied  mercy  cannot  be.  To  grant  pardon  is  to  de- 
ny justice ;  to  strike  a  blow  at  law  and  government,  and  yet 
not  to  do  it,  is  sometimes  a  species  of  hard-hearted  cruelty. 

This  is  the  dilemma  into  which  human  governments  are  per- 
petually thrown.  They  must  uphold  justice  and  yet  they  must 
endeavor  to  be  merciful.  They  might  do  either,  but  how  can 
they  do  both  ?    If  pardon  is  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
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conferred,  then  violence  is  done  to  that  part  of  our  nature 
which  calls  for  mercy.  If  the  penalty  due  to  violated  law  is 
often  or  always  remitted,  then  justice  is  stricken  down  and 
government  destroyed. 

What  then  can  human  governments  do  to  meet  this  two-fold 
and  opposing  necessity  ?  Here  is  a  question  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  It  is  a  question  that  for  ages  has  puzzled  the 
wisest  legislators  and  the  profoundest  jurists ;  but  yet  it  re- 
mains unsolved,  and  the  standing  testimonial  of  the  imperfec- 
tion and  incompleteness  of  human  government.  It  was  this 
that  perplexed  the  king  of  Babylon  when  he  sought  to  pardon 
the  state  offense  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  three  worthies  who  had 
bowed  to  God  and  not  to  the  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
set  up.  It  was  this  in  part  that  perplexed  Pilate  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus ;  and  Washington  at  the  execution  of  Major  An- 
dre ;  and  the  English  government  during  the  celebrated  trial 
of  Dr.  Dod ;  and  which  has  perplexed  every  man  in  authority 
almost  every  week  of  his  life. 

We  know  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  devised  to 
escape  the  difficulty,  but  they  are  all  miserable  failures.  A 
clumsy  kind  of  substitution  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to,  as 
in  the  well  known  case  of  the  Locrean  king,  or  in  that  of  the 
teacher  who  permitted  the  innocent  child  to  bear  the  penalty 
of  another  who  was  guilty.  But  in  the  first  case  justice  was 
cheated,  and  in  the  second  mercy  was  deceived.  Sometimes 
by  retaliation  governments  have  sought  to  prepare  the  way 
for  pardon,  as  when  they  have  inflicted  death  on  prisoners 
of  war  to  expiate  some  similar  act  of  cruelty  committed 
against  themselves ;  but  this  is  neither  justice  nor  mercy,  but 
revenge. 

Now  this  whole  discussion  is  intended  to  expose  the  imper- 
fection and  incompleteness  of  human  governments,  and  to  show 
that  their  imperfection  consists  in  their  inability  to  meet  the 
demands  of  both  justice  and  mercy.  And  our  point  is  that 
what  human  governments  cannot  do  the  Divine  government 
has  accomplished,  and  that  by  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  the  ground  of  his  atonement  God  can  bo  just  and 
yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth.    This  is  precisely  what 
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the  necessities  of  the  case  demanded,  and  what  the  gospel  sys- 
tem claims  to  have  accomplished,  bnt  which  human  govern- 
ments cannot  do.  The  objection  then  has  fallen  to  the  ground, 
since  the  absence  of  that  element  from  human  governments 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  system,  is  only  a  proof  of 
their  own  imperfection.  And  we  are  not  to  argue  that  divine 
government  cannot  be  more  perfect  than  human.  Indeed  if 
the  Christian  system  did  not  secure  what  human  governments 
have  tried  in  vain  to  secure,  namely,  the  practical  reconcilia- 
tion of  justice  and  mercy,  we  should  know  it  was  not  from 
God.    It  does  secure  it  and  therefore  is  divine. 

A  third  objection  is  to  this  effect :  that  the  gospel  system, 
as  held  by  orthodox  Christians,  represents  the  divine  character 
as  unamiable  and  implacable ;  that  what  at  first  sight  seems  to 
be  mercy  is  not  mercy  but  simply  a  quid  pro  quo,  a  commer- 
cial transaction,  which  God  is  represented  as  entering  into  with 
the  devil,  offering  so  much  for  so  much,  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  for  a  certain  number  of  souls. 

The  above  objection,  if  it  be  not  a  caricature,  is  founded  in 
a  total  misapprehension  of  facts.  As  against  that  theory  of 
the  atonement  now  practically  obsolete,  that  Christ  died  sim- 
ply for  the  elect,  and  that  his  sufferings  were  just  equal  to  all 
they  would  have  endured  had  the  law  taken  its  course,  the  ob- 
jection is,  in  part  at  least,  valid,  let  who  will  say  to  the  contra- 
ry. But  as  against  the  other  and  true  theory,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  derives  its  merit  not  so  mnch  from  what  he  endured 
as  from  the  exalted  nature  and  office  of  the  sufferer,  it  has  no 
force.  This  view  involves  not  a  quid  pro  quo  transaction,  in 
which  what  is  gained  to  one  party  is  lost  to  the  other,  but  a 
system  of  such  stupendous  wisdom,  that  by  it  justice  and  mer- 
cy become  so  far  reconciled  that  God  can  be  just  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth.  Thus  it  meets  the  great  emer- 
gency. It  reconciles  what  was  before  irreconcilable.  Instead 
of  tarnishing  the  divine  character  it  constitutes  its  crowning 
glory.  It  is  the  halo,  the  bow  of  promise  and  of  hope  to  mor- 
tals, which  encircles  the  infinite  brow,  into  which  all  the  va- 
ried moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  are  interwoven  and  held  aloft 
to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  universe.    God  never  appeared 
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80  just,  and  true,  and  wise,  bo  holy,  and  merciful,  and  good,  bo 
infinitely  glorious,  as  when  we  contemplate  Him  in  the  act  of 
giving  His  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  the  sins  of  men ;  there- 
by upholding  the  sacredness  and  value  of  law,  while  yet  he  of- 
fers pardon  to  the  guilty.  This  view  of  the  divine  character, 
more  than  all  others,  has  subdued  human  hearts,  inspired  them 
with  confidence  and  gratitude,  and  it  will  constitute  their 
theme  of  delightful  contemplation  and  their  song  of  rejoicing 
throughout  eternal  ages. 

Another  objection  is  in  these  words.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  such  an  expedient  as  the  gospel  system  unfolds.  God  can 
as  well  forgive  sin  without  an  atonement  as  with.  Only  peni- 
tence is  necessary  to  pardon :  since  if  men  become  penitent 
there  could  be  nothing  gained  by  afterwards  inflicting  penalty. 
It  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  God  himself;  it  would  be  in  no  way 
beneficial  to  the  penitential  transgressor;  it  could  not  profit 
either  the  innocent  or  the  guilty.  As  no  good  would  come  of 
inflicting  penalty  on  those  who  are  truly  repentant  it  follows 
that  repentance  alone  is  the  condition  of  forgiveness ;  and 
therefore  that  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  being  unneces- 
sary, is  unphilosophic  and  improbable. 

To  all  which  we  reply  that  we  have  here  a  mere  begging  of 
the  question.  The  objection  assumes  the  very  point  at  issue, 
namely,  that  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  is  unnecessary ;  that 
repentance  only  is  required.  He  who  affirms  this  must  of 
course  claim  to  so  understand  the.  divine  administration,  and 
the  relation  of  sinful  beings  to  it,  that  he  is  fully  competent  to 
pronounce  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  necessary  to  forgive- 
ness. A  bold  assumption,  truly !  The  fact  is,  that  to  human 
short-sightedness  there  are  many  things  in  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, as  we  see  it  unfolding  in  this  world,  which  are  not  as 
we  should  pronounce  beforehand  they  would  and  must  be.  For 
example,  we  should  have  said  that  under  the  government  of 
an  infinite  and  perfect  God,  sin  would  not  be  allowed  to 
exist ;  yet  it  does  exist.  If,  then,  we  are  incompetent  to  ex- 
plain how  and  why  it  is  that  sin  has  come  into  the  world,  are 
we  competent  to  pronounce  judgment  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  necessary  as  the  means  of  expelling  it. 

vol.  xxi.  83 
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Bat,  waving  this  view,  let  us  meet  the  objection  on  its  own 
grounds.  Repentance  is  indeed  necessary  to  the  forgiveness  of 
sin ;  trot  not  repentance  alone.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
equally  indispensable,  and  that,  not  as  a  means  of  inducing  re- 
pentance, which  is  not  the  point ;  but  as  a  satisfaction  to  pub- 
lic justice. 

Suppose  the  sinner  repents,  how  does  this  lessen  either  past 
guilt  or  present  desert  1  If  I  do  my  duty,  and  simply  my  duty 
to-day,  how  can  this  atone  for  the  sins  of  yesterday  ?  It  can- 
not effect  their  nature,  or  change  their  relations  to  the 
demands  of  justice.  They  must  still  be  atoned  for  or  pun. 
ished. 

As  regards  human  governments,  we  have  already  seen  how 
they  are  perplexed  for  the  want  of  some  system  by  which  they 
can  safely  confer  pardon.  If,  now,  we  strike  the  atonement 
from  the  moral  government  of  God,  it,  too,  must  fall  into  the 
same  perplexity,  ^he  whole  argument  in  reply  to  the  second 
objection  is  equally  in  point  here.  If  there  is  no  atonement, 
then  justice  or  mercy  must  fail.  Either  might  be  secured,  but 
not  both.  Then,  again,  we  have  seen  that  the  providence  of 
God  in  many  ways  hints  and  foreshadows  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion. Now,  our  further  point  is  that  the  argument  from  the 
necessities  of  moral  government,  and  from  the  indications  of 
Divine  Providence,  is  reiterated  and  strengthened  by  the  con- 
scious longings  of  the  soul  for  a  Divine  Redeemer,  such  as  the 
gospel  provides;  and,  also,* by  the  satisfaction  it  experiences 
when  once  He  is  revealed  to  the  mind  and  cordially  accepted 
by  faith. 

Study  the  mental  and  moral  struggles  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  men  in  pagan  lands,  and  we  find  that  they  all  have  felt 
the  need  of  just  such  a  system  as  the  gospel  unfolds ;  and  be- 
cause they  found  it  not,  they  have  not  seen  how  it  was  possible 
to  be  saved.  Indeed,  the  whole  sacrificial  system  of  heathen 
lands  is  but  the  groping  after  this  great  thought ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato, "  the  searching  after  a  Divine  Logos  to  guide 
the  soul  on  the  dark  ocean  of  life.'9  Men  have  in  all  ages  been 
"  prying  at  the  gates  of  light  "  to  find  some  glimpses  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  but  never  till  the  risen  Jesus,  passing  through, 
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left  those  gates  ajar,  has  their  search  been  successful.  It  is  only 
in  penitence  and  faith  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  that  the  weary 
find  rest.  Here  every  want  of  the  soul  is  met.  The  intellect 
and  the  conscience  are  satisfied ;  the  burden  of  sin  is  thrown 
off,  and  the  chain  broken ;  and  the  soul,  drawn  to  the  Lord  by 
the  strong  bonds  of  faith  and  love,  is  sustained  amidst  tempta- 
tion and  sorrow,  and  enabled  to  die  in  the  triumphant  antici- 
pation of  an  endless  life.  Put  all  these  facts  together  and  we 
have  an  accumulative  argument  in  favor  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, drawn  chiefly  from  outside  the  Bible,  that  ought  forever 
to  silence  the  bold,  unsustained,  and  cheerless  assumption  that 
no  atonement  is  necessary.  Millions  now  living  feel,  yea 
know  that  it  is  necessary ;  and  their  testimony  outweighs  a 
thousand  times  the  assertions  of  those  who  speak  without  ex- 
perience and  without  knowledge. 

We  note  but  one  other  objection ;  and  this  is  in  blank  .con- 
tradiction of  the  last.  Let  each  devour  the  other.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  government  of  God  there  is  no  such  thing  as  par- 
don or  forgiveness,  and  consequently  no  need  of  an  atonement. 
In  moral  government,  as  in  physical,  it  is  claimed  that  law  al- 
ways has  its  course,  and  penalty  to  the  full  extent  is  inevitable. 

We  concede  that  there  is  no  remission  of  penalty  that  can  in 
all  respects  undo  the  evil  effects  of  sin.  Certain  natural  conse- 
quences will  follow  on  after  the  sin  is  remitted.  But  our  ob- 
jector holds  that  moral  law  has  no  penalty  except  that  of  natu- 
ral and  therefore  necessary  consequences ;  and  these  must  go 
on,  with  or  without  repentance,  with  or  without  an  atonement. 

Our  reply  is  that  either  he  makes  sin  the  merest  trifle,  or  the 
soul's  salvation  eternally  hopeless.  As  he  does  not  intend  the 
latter,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  former  hypothesis.  The 
system  of  naturalism,  which  is  the  gist  of  the  objection,  is 
throughout  a  system  of  necessity,  of  iron  cause  and  effect, 
which  strikes  down  all  distinction  between  physical  and  moral 
government,  and  makes  the  individual  man  no  more  responsi- 
ble for  his  character  and  conduct  than  if  he  were  an  inanimate 
stone.  We  are  operated  upon  by  causes  that  we  cannot  con- 
trol. Each  individual  is  but  a  single  thread  woven  by  the 
hand  of  fate  int6  the  web  of  universal  life.    His  place  and 
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shadings  are  not  bis  own ;  they  belong  to  the  general  whole 
which  knows  no  individuality. 

Now,  under  such  a  system, — and  our  objection  presupposes  no 
other, — it  is  evident  that  the  word  sin,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  finds  no  place.  Evil  there  may  be  and  Buffering,  but 
there  is  no  sin.  Such  a  theory  makes  the  human  race  an  im- 
mense iceberg,  into  which,  like  so  many  drops  of  water,  every 
man  is  frozen  and  left  to  drift  in  the  cold  northern  seas  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  wave. 

We  have  only  to  say  of  the  theory  that  it  belies  individual 
and  universal  consciousness.  There  is  sin  in  the  world ;  there 
is  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in  our  own  hearts.  And  sin  is  no 
trifle,  but  a  terrible  reality,  and  yet  an  excuseless  thing  that 
exposes  ns  to  God's  righteous  displeasure,  and  brings  upon  us 
the  awful  penalty  of  his  violated  law.  So  the  conscience  of 
every  right  minded  man  affirms.  So  the  Scriptures  represent; 
and  so  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  implies.  If  sin  is  what 
we  know  it  to  be,  voluntary  and  excuseless  rebellion  against 
God,  then  it  must  be  pardoned,  or  the  soul  is  forever  lost;  and 
if  pardoned  at  all,  then  through  such  a  system  as  the  gospel 
provides.  But  the  objection  was  that  no  pardon  was  needed 
or  possible,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  because  sin  was  not  sin. 

Thus  have  passed  in  review  the  Christian  and  the  rationalis- 
tic theories  of  religion, — not,  indeed,  on  all  points  of  divergence 
but  in  their  great  central  issues.  Although  we  have  not 
attempted  a  full  discussion  of  the  topics  brought  forward,  yet 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  two  systems  stand  over 
against  each  other  like  separate  mountain  ranges  in  bold  oppo- 
sition. An  impassable  gulf  lies  between  them.  They  cannot 
be  reconciled.  The  acceptance  of  one  is  the  rejection  of  the 
other.     The  defeat  of  one  is  the  triumph  of  the  other. 

Our  subject,  as  presented,  suggests  a  number  of  important 
inferences,  without  which  the  discussion,  as  to  its  practical 
bearings,  would  be  incomplete. 

1 .  If  Christ  dying  for  the  sins  of  men  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  superstructure,  then  should  it  constitute  the  centre 
and  soul  of  our  theological  systems.  A  theology  that  seeks  to 
explain  the  doctrine  away,  or  to  cast  it  into 'the  background; 
a  theology  that  does  not  rest  upon  it,  as  an  edifice  rests  on  its 
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foundation ;  that  does  not  guard  it  as  its  most  sacred  trust,  and 
exalt  it  as  its  chief  glory ;  that  does  not  look  to  it  as  its  source 
of  power,  and  proclaim  it  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation  ;  that 
does  not  hold  all  other  truths  subordinate  to  this,  bidding  them 
go  and  come  at  its  command, — such  a  theology,  whatever  quali- 
ties it  may  possess,  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christian.  It 
may  give  us  sublime  conceptions  of  God's  character  and  works ; 
it  may  exalt  the  human  soul  as  indestructible  and  progressive ; 
it  may  laud  virtue  and  denounce  vice;  it  may  praise  the  life  of 
Jesus ;  its  ethics  may  be  unimpeachable,  and  its  rules  of  prac- 
tical living  faultless ;  yet  if  Christ  dying  for  the  sins  of  men  be 
not  there,  and  there  as,  the  light  and  life  of  the  whole  system, 
then  is  that  no  more  a  Christian  theology  than  are  the  systems 
of  Confucius,  Socrates,  and  Plato.  If  this  conclusion,  which 
follows  logically  from  our  discussion,  be  admitted,  then  must  the 
various  Unitarian  and  transcendental  theories  of  modern  times 
be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  Christian  theologies,  and  ranked 
with  the  better  class  of  pagan  systems ;  for  with  these  they 
have  a  substantial  agreement,  while  with  Christianity  they  are 
fundamentally  at  war.  Christian  theologies  on  minor  points 
may  differ  widely,  and  yet  be  Christian ;  but  if  by  destroying 
the  foundation  they  forfeit  the  Christian  character,  they  have 
no  right  to  retain  the  name. 

2.  If  the  main  position  of  this  discussion  be  conceded,  then 
should  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  for  the  sins  of  men  not 
only  be  incorporated  as  the  basis  of  our  theological  systems, 
but  it  should  constitute  the  grand  theme  of  preaching.  Paul 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  his  brethren  but 
Christ  and  him  crucified.  This  was  the  great  fact  to  which  he 
constantly  referred  and  which  he  ever  held  up  as  distinguish- 
ing the  Christian  system  from  all  others.  He  preached  it  as 
man's  only  hope.  And  it  was  this  preaching  that  gave  the 
gospel  success;  that  made  it  to  triumph  over  Judaism  and 
Paganism ;  that  caused  sin  to  appear  so  exceedingly  sinful ; 
that  subdued  millions  of  human  hearts,  bringing  them  into  a 
sweet  consciousness  of  heirship  with  God,  and  inspiring  them 
with  the  assurance  of  eternal  life.  From  the  crucifixion  till 
now  the  gospel  has  been  powerless  or  powerful  to  save  in  pro- 
portion as  its  ministers  have  faithfully  unfolded  the  doctrine 
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here  presented.  Wherever  the  cross  has  been  conspicuously 
held  np  Christ  has  drawn  men  nnto  himself.  Where  it  has 
been  obscured,  preaching,  except  as  to  minor  issues,  has  been 
fruitless.  So,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  continue  to  be; 
for  Christ  crucified  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

We  do  not  mean  that  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  we  are  not  to 
speak  on  other  themes.  We  must  reason  with  men  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come;  and  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  God's  glory  and  man's  welfare.  But  they 
must  be  all  brought  under  the  light  of  tho  cross,  and  be  view- 
ed from  that  standpoint.  Then  will  truth  be  clothed  with 
power,  and  error  hide  its  head  in  shame.  Wherever  the  focal 
blaze  of  the  gospel  reflector  falls,  there  sin  withers,  and  holi- 
ness blooms  and  ripens  into  perfection.  Those  who,  in  preach- 
ing, forget  this,  preach  another  gospel ;  one  which  may  in- 
deed be  attractive  to  a  wicked  world,  and  may  tend  to  some 
outward  reformation,  to  intellectual  culture  and  refinement, 
but  it  will  fail  just  where  failure  is  ruin  ; — it  will  leave  the 
soul  in  bondage  to  sin,  and  lure  it  to  the  gates  of  death. 

3.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  Christ  dying  for  the  sins  of  men 
should  be  held  and  preached  as  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  system ;  he  must  be  formed  within  us,  the  hope  of 
glory,  or  the  purpose  of  his  death  is  not  attained.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  us  to  hold  and  teach  in  theory  what  we  do  not 
comprehend  in  experience.  A  mere  intellectual  knowledge  of 
Christ  as  the  world's  Saviour  avails  but  little,  if  we  do  not 
practically  confide  in  him  as  our  Saviour,  trusting  all  to  his 
wisdom  and  goodness.  The  love  of.  Christ  must  constrain  ns. 
We  must  come  into  such  fellowship  with  him,  fellowship  of 
feeling,  and  thought,  and  purpose,  and  life,  that  his  influence 
over  us  shall  be  supreme.  We  must  delight  to  do  his  will, 
and  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  for  his  sake.  Those  who  simply 
know  Christ  in  theory  have  only  the  letter  which  killeth,  but 
not  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  Their  responsibility  is  increased, 
but  their  spiritual  state  is  not  changed.  Alas,  how  many  who 
are  orthodox  in  sentiment  know  little  of  the  power  of  the 
gospel  to  save  from  sin,  to  comfort  under  trial,  and  to  lead  on, 
and  sustain  the  soul,  in  earnest,  self-denying  duty.     The  great 
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want  of  our  times,  out  of  the  church  and  in  it,  is  a  more  inti- 
mate relationship  with  Christ,  such  as  the  gospel  proposes, 
such  as  his  sufferings  and  death  for  us  make  practicable,  and 
such  as  those  who  fully  commit  themselves  to  him  enjoy. 
Especially  is  this  the  want  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
stream  cannot  rise  above  the  fountain,  and  our  preaching  can- 
not go  beyond  experience.  He  who  tries  to  make  it  is  only  a 
hearsay  expounder  of  God's  word ;  and  his  sermons  coming 
without  unction,  and  with  only  intellectual  sincerity,  fall 
powerless.  What  was  it  that  gave  to  the  words  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  of  Augustine  and  Luther,  of  Whitefield  and  Edwards,  an 
influence  that  could  not  be  resisted  ?  They  spoke  from  the 
fullness  of  their  experience,  and  therefore  with  power.  They 
knew  whereof  they  affirmed.  They  spoke  as  by  inspiration, 
and  with  a  glow  and  energy  that  men  could  not  gainsay  nor 
resist.  So  should  it  always  be  when  Christ  is  our  theme  and 
the  soul's  salvation  the  end  of  our  labor.  But  to  speak  thus, 
our  hearts,  and  not  rules  of  rhetoric,  love  and  not  logic,  expe- 
rience, not  speculation,  must  be  the  impelling  principle.  Col- 
leges and  seminaries  are  indispensable,  but  they  are  no  substi- 
tutes for  the  school  of  Christ,  and  for  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  One's  mind  may  be  clear  and  brilliant  as  an 
iceberg  and  also  as  cold  and  fruitless.  What  multitudes  have 
drifted  from  the  right  theory  of  the  gospel  because  they  had 
never  experienced  its  preciousness  and  power. 

4.  Our  last  remark  is  this:  that  those  persons  who  deny  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  necessary  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
are  not  Christians,  and  have  no  claim  to  the  title.  Having  re- 
jected the  foundation  of  the  Christian  superstructure  they  have 
no  right  to  a  place  within  its  sacred  temple.  They  are  self- 
excluded  ;  for  to  name  themselves  after  Christ  while  they  deny 
to  him  that  in  which  his  glory  consists,  and  on  which  his 
religion  is  based,  is  both  illogical  and  irreverent.  To  call  my- 
self a  Platonist  while  I  reject  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Plato,  or  a  Mohammedan  while  I  discard  the  Koran  and  its 
prophet,  or  a  Mormon  while  I  repudiate  the  revelations  of 
Smith,  would  be  a  ridiculous  or  rather  an  audacious  absurdity. 
Would  it  not  be  equally  so  if  we  were  to  call  ourselves 
Christians  and  insist  upon  receiving  the  title  from  others 
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while  we  denied  utterly  the  cardinal  principles  on  which  the 
whole  Christian  system  depends !  And  this  is  what  thousands 
are  doing.  They  have  torn  away  the  foundation  of  Christiani- 
ty and  yet  they  cling  to  the  name.  We  know  not  their  design 
in  this,  unless  it  be  to  screen  themselves  from  apprehended  re- 
proach. But  shall  persons  professing  .uncommon  independence 
of  mind  and  logical  consistency,  prove  that  they  have  neither, 
by  asking  to  be  called  what  they  are  not  i  We  have  no  hard 
names  to  apply ;  we  do  not  pronounce  them  infidels,  we  would 
not  cover  diem  with  odium,  but  we  must  insist  that  whatever 
else  they  are,  they  are  not  Christians.  They  may  be  intelli- 
gent persons,  refined  and  moral ;  they  may  be  good  citizens 
and  useful  members  of  society ;  in  their  way  they  may  be  de- 
voutly religious,  but  they  are  not  Christians.  It  is  not  morali- 
ty nor  sincerity  that  makes  a  Christian,  though  both  are  essen- 
tial to  it.  We  must  add  to  these  at  least  an  intellectual  belief 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  system.  Where 
that  is  withheld,  the  name  of  Christian,  even  in  its  most  gene- 
ral sense,  must  be  denied;  rather  it  should  not  be  claimed 
We  say  this  in  the  full  knowledge  of  its  logical  results.  There 
are  many  whom  we  respect  and  love,  and  who  have  many  no- 
ble qualities  of  head  and  heart  and  life,  and  who  are  doubtless 
sincere  in  their  belief,  and  we  desire  to  think  of  them  as  in  some 
sense  Christians,  but  truth  and  consistency  forbid.  We  must 
leave  them  where  they  have  left  themselves,  on  the  cold  gla- 
ciers of  naturalism,  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship. There  they  stand,  walled  around  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  snow  and  ice ;  yawning  chasms,  dark  and  bottomless,  open 
to  receive  them  at  every  step.  The  scene  is  one  of  awful  soli- 
tude, and  so  cold  and  desolate  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  can- 
not bud  and  blossom  there,  much  less  ripen  into  maturity. 
Here  we  leave  them,  and,  guided  by  the  Divine  hand,  return  to 
the  lowly  quiet  vale  of  humility,  along  which  flows  the  river  of 
life,  and  there  bowing  with  adoring  gratitude  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  join  with  the  redeemed  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people,  and  nation  in  ascriptions  of  praise  to  Him  who  hath 
redeemed  us  by  his  own  blood — to  whom  be  honor,  and  bless- 
ing, and  glory,  and  power,  and  dominion,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 
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Abticlk  Vffl.— THE  BOOK  OF  NABATELEAN  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

Ueber  die  Ueberresle  der  alibdbylonischen  Literatur  in  arar 
bischen  Uebcrseteungen,  von  D.  Chwolson.  (On  the  Re- 
mains of  Ancient  Babylonian  Literature  in  Arabic  Transla- 
tions. By  D.  Chwolson.)  St.  Petersburgh.  1659.  Folio!, 
pp.  195. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  generation  which 
came  upon  the  stage  of  life  a  thousand  years  ago,  was  one  who 
bore  the  name  of  Ibn  Wahshiyyah.  He  belonged  to  a  people 
whom  the  Arabs  called  Nabathseans,  but  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  ancient  Chaldseansor  Babylonians.  He  had  his  birth 
at  Kassin,  in  the  flat  and  marshy  country  by  the  lower  Eu- 
phrates. Endowed  with  an  inquisitive  mind,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  study,  and  made  large  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  es- 
pecially in  natural  science.  His  acquaintance  with  languages 
was  not  inconsiderable :  beside  the  Arabic,  he  seems  to  have 
been  familiar  with  the  cognate  Syriac ;  he  had  some  knowl- 
edge also  of  the  Persian,  and  probably  of  the  Greek.  He  in- 
creased his  stores  of  information  by  extensive  travel,  and  was 
widely  known  as  a  man  of  learning.  Nor,  if  the  general  be- 
lief concerning  him  be  true,  did  he  remain  content  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  science ;  but,  like  too  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  earlier  times,  applied  himself  to  darker  arts,  and 
became  an  adept  in  the  quackish  mysteries  of  sorcery  and 
magic. 

The  country  of  the  Nabathaeans  or  GhaldfiBans  for  more  than 
two  centuries  before  this  time  had  been  subject  to  the  success- 
ors of  Mohammed ;  and  the  mass  of  its  people  had  received 
the  religion  of  the  Koran.  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  himself  was  to 
outward  appearance  a  Moslem ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  regarded  that  faith  with  secret  repugnance  and  aver- 
sion. What  his  real  opinions  were,  it  might  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine.    Among  the  Sabians  of  his  time,  the  last  represents- 
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tives  of  heathenism  in  Western  Asia,  many  seem  to  have  had 
little  positive  belief  except  a  kind  of  philosophic  deism ;  their 
heathenism  consisted  mainly  in  rejecting  the  revelations  of  the 
Jew,  the  Christian,  and  the  Moslem.  Perhaps  the  religious 
positipn  of  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  was  not  widely  different  from 
this. 

His  dislike  for  Mohammedanism  may  have  been  in  part  the 
result  of  patriotic  feelings.  The  religion  of  Islam  was  natur- 
ally associated  in  his  mind  with  the  subjugation  of  his  country. 
The  conquering  Arabs  had  brought  from  their  deserts  the 
sword  and  the  Koran  together,  and  had  imposed  their  yoke 
alike  on  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  the  conquered.  Though 
there  was  no  possibility  of  opposing  a  successful  resistance  to 
this  long-established  ascendency,  he  yet  submitted  to  it  with 
an  inward  protest.  The  contempt  with  which  his  Nabathaean 
countrymen  were  regarded  by  the  dominant  race,  filled  his 
mind  with  bitter  resentment.  He  longed  to  show  these 
haughty  conquerors  that  the  ancestors  of  the  despised  Na- 
bathseans  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  world  in  power,  art,  and 
science  for  many  centuries,  while  the  ancestors  of  the  Arabs 
were  roaming  over  their  sand-wastes  without  letters  or  civiliza- 
tion. This  desire  was  avowedly  the  mainspring  of  his  activity 
as  a  writer.  His  voluminous  works  were  intended  to  reflect 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  Babylonians.  They  purport,  in  fact, 
to  be  almost  wholly  translations  from  ancient  Babylonian  ori- 
ginals. His  countrymen,  he  asserted, — for  to  these  facts  we 
have  no  other  witness, — had  preserved  down  to  his  own  time  a 
considerable  number  of  books  which  were  composed  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Babylonian  greatness.  These  works  were  in 
the  possession  of  a  few  individuals  who  still  adhered  to  the  old 
heathen,  religion,  and  who  guarded  their  literary  treasures  with 
jealous  care,  fearing  that  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Moham- 
medans they  woi^ld  be  destroyed.  Having  become  aware  that 
a  particular  person  of  this  class  had  a  collection  of  old  manu- 
scripts, he  had  sought  access  to  it,  being  desirous  to  give  the 
world  some  specimens  of  ancient  Babylonian  literature ;  but 
his  profession  of  Mohammedanism  made  this  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty.    At  length,  however,  partly  by  persuasion  and 
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partly  by  money,  he  gained  over  the  custodian  of  the  manu- 
scripts ;  and  having  obtained  the  much  songht-for  works,  he 
devoted  many  years  to  a  diligent  study  of  their  contents,  and 
to  the  task  of  introducing  them  by  Arabic  versions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  these  versions  he  presents  t^e  ap- 
pearance at  least,  if  not  the  reality,  of  a  careful  and  conscien- 
tious translator.  He  takes  pains  in  many  places  to  distinguish 
his  own  additions  and  comments  from  the  statements  of  his 
original.  He  often  remarks  that  a  person  or  place  mentioned 
in  the  original  is  unknown  to  him  ;  and  often  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  that  he  cannot  clearly 
make  out  the  drift  of  a  sentence,  or  that  a  passage  is  illegible 
in  the  manuscript  which  he  has  before  him.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  translations  were  not 
brought  out  by  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  himself,  and  did  not  appear 
during  his  lifetime.  They  were  for  the  most  part  written 
down  from  his  dictation  by  a  pupil  named  Ez-Zayyat,  who 
gave  them  to  the  world  after  the  death  of  his  master. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  Ibn  Wahshiyyah,  the 
number  of  Nabathsean  or  Babylonian  works  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal must  have  been  pretty  large.  Among  them  were  reli- 
gious books,  some  of  which  belonged  to  the  earliest  times  of 
Chaldsea ;  books  of  natural  history,  medicine,  astrology ;  per* 
haps  also  books  of  astronomy  and  history.  Of  these  works  he 
does  not  profess  to  have  translated  more  than  a  part,  selected  by 
himself;  and  of  his  professed  translations  only  a  part  are  known 
to  be  now  extant.  What  remains,  however,  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. If  printed, — for  thus  far  only  a  few  extracts  have 
appeared  in  print — it  would  make  some  twenty-four  hundred 
quarto  pages  of  Arabic  letter-press.  It  consists  of  three  works, 
which  are  either  complete  or  nearly  so,  with  fragments  of  a 
fourth.  The  last  is  entitled  "  Mysteries  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;" 
it  treats  of  the  production  of  plants  and  animals  by  artificial 
processes  of  a  mystic  or  magical  nature.  We  find  here  that 
the  Frankenstein  of  Mary  Woolstonecraft's  grotesque  but  pow- 
erful fiction  was  anticipated,  thousands  of  years  since,  by  An- 
kebutha,  a  Babylonian  sage,  who  professed  to  have  created  a 
man,  and  kept  him  alive  for  a  whole  year.    The  creature  may 
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have  been  perhaps  in  both  cases  equally  hideous ;  bat,  fortunate- 
ly, Ankebntha's  man  was  without  speech,  sense,  or  reason,  be- 
ing only  able  to  open  and  shut  his  eyes ;  his  creator,  therefore, 
escaped  the  fate  of  poor  Frankenstein,  persecuted  to  the  death 
by  the  deformed  and  malevolent  product  of  his  own  art. 

Of  the  complete  works,  one  is  a  book  of  astrology  or  horo- 
scopic  signs.  Its  author,  whose  name  is  given  as  Tenkelusha, 
professes  at  the  outset  his  intention  to  clothe  his  teachings  in 
symbols,  which  shall  be  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  who 
would  make  a  bad  use  of  their  knowledge,  but  which  will  of- 
fer little  difficulty  to  the  intelligent.  The  reader  has  thus 
presented  to  him  a  crucial  test  of  his  intelligence,  from  which 
hardly  any  now-a-days  will  be  likely  to  come  off  with  triumph, 
unless  it  be  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  or  Mrs.  Cora  Y. 
Hatch,  or  other  kindred  spirits.  The  book  follows  the  order 
of  the  zodiac,  through  its  twelve  signs  of  thirty  degrees  each, 
from  the  first  degree  of  Aries  to  the  thirtieth  of  Pisces.  Un- 
der each  degree  it  speaks  of  certain  figures  that  appear  in  it, 
describing  them  briefly,  and  specifying  generally  whether  they 
belong  to  the  right  or  the  loft  side  of  the  degree.  These 
figures — which  in  the  original  work  may  have  been  represent- 
ed by  sketches  or  drawings,  accompanying  the  descriptions- 
are  of  very  great  variety.  We  find,  for  instance,  prophets 
with  their  religious  books;  teachers  instructing  their  pupils; 
groups  of  youths  and  maidens  dancing ;  singing  birds  about  a 
fountain;  mythic  persons,  and  fabulous  animals.  Of  course, 
these  figures  must  have  been  intended  to  represent  in  some 
way  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  persons  born  under  differ- 
ent signs  and  degrees  of  the  zodiac ;  but  what  fortune  or  char- 
acter they  represent  in  each  case,  the  book  does  not  explain, 
and  thejmodern  reader  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

Another  complete  work  in  the  series  is  a  treatise  on  poisons, 
which  is  ascribed  in  the  main  to  an  author  named  Yarbuka, 
though  passages  from  other  writers  have  been  occasionally  in- 
troduced by  the  translator.  It  contains  a  description  of  vari- 
ous poisons,  with  the  modes  of  preparing  and  administering 
them,  their  several  operations  and  effects,  and  the  antidotes 
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or  remedies  proper  for  each  one.  Mingled  with  its  scientific 
elements,  we  find  numerous  incantations  or  magical  formulas, 
to  be  used  either  as  helps  to  the  poisoner,  or  as  safeguards 
against  the  poison. 

But  the  works  already  named,  whether  we  look  at  their  col- 
lective extent,  or  at  the  interest  and  importance  that  belong  to 
them,  are  far  inferior  to  the  one  which  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. "  The  Book  of  Nabathsean  Agriculture,"  as  the  Arabs 
call  it,  contains  in  itself  nearly  the  whole  pith  and  marrow  of 
this  singular  literature.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  de- 
scribe it  more  particularly,  we  will  briefly  state  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  us  to  make  it  the  subject  of  an  article. 

Though  often  referred  to  by  Arabic  writers,  the  Book  of  Na- 
batheean  Agriculture  has  not  until  recently  fallen  under  the 
eyes  of  occidental  scholars.  There  have  been  found,  indeed, 
up  to  the  present  time,  only  two  European  critics  who  were 
entitled  to  speak  of  it  from  personal  examination.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  French  orientalist,  Quatremere,  who  in  1885 
published  a  u  Memoir  on  the  Nabathaeans"  (in  the  Journal  Asiat- 
ique,  t.  xv).  Quatremere  had  before  him,  in  the  Paris  Libra- 
ry, manuscripts  containing  about  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
work.  In  examining  these  he  found  with  surprise  that  the 
original  author  from  whom  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  professes  to  trans* 
late,  everywhere  speaks  of  Babylon  as  being  in  his  time  an 
opulent  and  powerful  capital; — that  he  represents  Nineveh 
likewise  as  a  still  existing  city,  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
never  mentions  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  other  cities  planted  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  same  region ; — and  that  he  seems  to  make 
no  allusion  anywhere  to  Christianity.  From  such  indications 
Quatremere  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  work 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
even  before  that  of  Cyrus, — probably  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  greatest  and  most  splendid  of  Babylonian  sovereigns. 

The  other  critic  to  whom  we  have  referred  is  Chwolson,  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  (His  rather  formidable-looking  name  the  English  read- 
er may  express  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  pronouncing  it 
Kwole-son.)    He  is  a  pupil  of  Movers,  the  celebrated  explorer 
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of  Phoenician  history  and  antiquities ;  and  he  resembles  his 
master  in  the  immense  extent  of  his  reading,  and  in  his  easy 
command  of  the  resources  which  that  reading  has  supplied  to  him. 
His  principal  production,  which  appeared  at  St.  Petenburghin 
1856,  is  a  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  Sabians  and  Sabi- 
anism.  In  his  studies  on  this  subject  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  Book  of  Nabathsean  Agriculture.  He  learned  that  the  libra- 
ry of  the  University  of  Leyden  possessed  three  works  in  Arabic 
manuscript,  which  were  described  in  their  titles  and  prefaces 
as  translated  by  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  from  the  language  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  Having  procured  access  to  these,  he  found  that 
they  contained  the  Nabathean  Agriculture,  nearly  complete, 
along  with  the  other  works  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 
On  reading  them  he  became  greatly  interested  in  their  con- 
tents ;  and  soon  formed  the  design  of  publishing  them  in  a  thor- 
oughly-furnished critical  edition.  But  without  waiting  for  the 
consummation  of  this  plan,  which  must  require  the  labor  of 
years,  he  brought  out  in  1859  an  extended  memoir  of  about  two 
hundred  quarto  pages,  on  the  "  Remains  of  Ancient  Babyloni- 
an Literature  in  Arabic  Translations."  It  is  written  in  the 
German  language  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness.  It  gives 
a  general  account  of  these  works,  their  preservation  and  trans- 
lation, their  authors  and  times  of  composition,  their  subjects 
and  character,  and  the  additions  which  they  make  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  history  and  culture.  This  memoir,  it  may  fair- 
ly be  said,  created  a  sensation  in  the  learned  world.  If  schol- 
ars had  been  surprised  at  the  high  antiquity  which  Qnatre- 
m£re  claimed  for  the  Nabathsean  Agriculture,  the  views  of 
Chwolson  on  the  same  subject  were  absolutely  startling.  In- 
stead of  assigning  the  book  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he 
carries  it  some  seven  centuries  further  back,  and  maintains 
that  it  was  composed  at  least  thirteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  thus  makes  it  older  than  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer, older  than  the  psalms  of  David,  little  less  ancient,  even, 
than  the  books  of  Moses.  In  putting  forth  a  conclusion  so  ex- 
traordinary in  itself,  and  involving  consequences,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on,  which  are  still  more  extraordinary,  Chwolson 
expressed  the  apprehension  that  his  views  would  have  to  meet 
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with  much  incredulity  and  opposition.  In  this  expectation  he 
has  not  been  disappointed.  Scholars  of  great  ability  and  learn- 
ing have  appeared  to  dispute  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Nabathsean  writings.  With  little  knowledge  of  them  except 
what  could  be  gathered  from  the  descriptions  and  citations  of 
Chwolson  himself,  they  have  thought  that  these  alone  contain- 
ed material  sufficient  to  overthrow  his  conclusions.  Preemi- 
nent amcng  these  opponents  are  Ernest  Kenan  and  Alfred  von 
Gutschmid.  Renan,  well  known  for  his  "  History  of  the  Se- 
mitic Languages,"  presented  to  the  French  Academy  a  memoir 
on  this  subject,  of  which  a  full  analysis  appears  in  the  Journal 
de  1'  Institut  for  1860 ;  its  leading  points  may  also  be  found, 
expressed  in  a  more  popular  form,  in  the  Kevue  Germanique 
for  the  same  year.  Gutschmid's  article— as  vigorous  and  tren- 
chant, as  it  is  learned,  in  its  criticisms — is  printed  in  the  fif- 
teenth volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 
The  two  critics,  while  they  agree  in  combating  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  supposed  ancient  Babylonian  literature,  differ  from 
each  other  as  to  the  time  of  the  forgery.  Renan  considers  the 
books  to  have  been  composed  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  of 
our  era,  that  is,  not  later  than  the  origin  of  Mohammedanism ; 
while  Gutschmid  regards  them  all — with  a  doubtful  exception 
in  the  case  of  Tenkelusha — as  the  production  of  Ibn  Wahshiy- 
yah  himself,  the  professed  translator  into  Arabic. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  literary 
monuments,  composed  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago, 
which  should  bring  before  us,  with  the  freshness  of  contempo- 
rary record,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  primitive 
civilizations.  We  need  not  apologize,  therefore,  for  calling  at- 
tention to  writings  which  have  been  put  forward  as  having  this 
character,  and  for  giving  some  account  of  the  controversy  as  to 
their  genuineness.  They  are  in  any  case  remarkable  writings, 
whether  we  have  to  view  them  as  genuine  or  spurious,  as  mon- 
uments of  primitive  antiquity,  or  as  specimens  of  literary 
forgery. 

The  manuscripts  tell  us  that  the  Book  of  Nabathsean  Agri- 
culture was  translated  by  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  291  (A.  D.  904),  and  dictated  to  Ez-Zayyat  in  the  year 
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818  (A.  D.  930) ;  or  rather,  the  dictation  was  commenced  in 
the  year  last  mentioned,  but  soon  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  master,  from  whose  papers  the  remainder  of  the  work  waa 
afterwards  supplied  by  his  pupil.  The  translator  in  his  preface 
describes  the  book  as  the  production  of  three  successive  authors, 
named  Dhagrith,  Yanbushad,  and  Kuthami,  the  work  of  the 
first  serving  as  a  basis,  which  was  successively  enlarged  and 
supplemented  by  the  other  two.  But  when  the  book  iteqjf  is 
examined,  it  appears  rather  to  be  the  production  of  one  author 
— the  one  last  named,  Kuthami — who  indeed  makes  large  quo- 
tations from  agricultural  works  of  Dhagrith  and  Yanbushad, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  and  in  like  manner  quotes  more  or 
less  freely  from  many  preceding  authors.  In  regard  to  Kutha- 
mi, wc  learn  from  his  own  statements  that  he  was  a  Chaldsean, 
and  lived  in  the  city  of  Babylon ;  that  he  was  a  rich  landhold- 
er, owning  estates  both  west  of  the  Euphrates  and  east  of  the 
Tigris ;  that  on  these  estates  he  employed  multitudes  of  labor- 
ers, under  the  management  of  capable  stewards,  who  were  not 
only  instructed  by  experience,  but  enlightened  by  the  study  of 
agricultural  literature.  The  contents  of  his  book  are  diversi- 
fied, and  indeed  almost  encyclopaedical,  in  their  nature  and  ex- 
tent. He  commences  with  a  prayer  to  the  sun,  after  which  he 
describes  the  character  of  Saturn  and  the  means  of  propitiating 
that  deity,  who  presides  over  agriculture,  and  causes  the  growth 
and  decay  of  plants.  The  doctrines  of  his  book,  he  6ays,  were 
revealed  by  Saturn  to  the  Moon,  and  by  the  Moon  were  im- 
parted to  its  own  Idol,  and  by  this  Idol  again  communicated 
to  himself,  the  writer.  Then  follows  a  long  chapter  on  the 
olive,  this  tree  being  put  first  because  it  belonged  specially  to 
the  god  Saturn.  The  next  eight  chapters  treat  of  watering  the 
ground,  and  describe  among  other  things  the  indications  of 
water  in  the  soil,  the  digging  of  wells  and  of  canals,  the  ways 
for  increasing  the  water  in  wells  and  for  improving  its  taste, 
the  different  characters  and  different  effects  of  water,  and  the 
like.  Then  come  thirty-three  chapters  on  a  series  of  plants, 
which  are  grouped  together  without  obvious  reason,  though 
many  of  them  serve  the  purposes  of  ornament  or  luxury.  Then 
two  chapters  of  practical  directions  for  the  owner  of  a  large 
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estate,  how  to  oversee  it,  how  to  treat  the  laborers,  always  to 
meet  them  cheerfully  and  kindly,  and  never  show  a  sour  or 
angry  face :  further,  how  to  lay  out  villages,  and  put  up  houses 
in  them  for  the  laborers,  so  as  to  keep  them  healthy :  also,  di- 
rections for  the  stewards,  how  to  conduct  themselves,  never  to 
lie,  not  to  talk  too  much,  to  make  their  behavior,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion,  a  pattern  to  the  laborers,  etc.  Then  chap- 
ters on  signs  of  rain  and  of  change  of  weather,  and  on  the  best 
times  for  sowing,  with  estimates  of  productiveness  for  different 
districts  of  Babylonia.  Then  a  kind  of  Farmer's  Calendar, 
giving  the  times  for  agricultural  operations  through  the  entire 
year.  Then  something  on  atmospheric  changes  and  their  in- 
fluence on  plants :  further,  on  injury  to  plants  from  a  supposed 
influence  of  the  planets.  Then  on  soils,  their  condition  and 
improvement,  on  manures,  and  on  weeding  out  of  noxious 
plants.  Then  fifteen  chapters  on  different  kinds  of  corn,  with 
directions  how  to  keep  the  corn,  how  to  make  bread  and  bake 
it,  etc.  These  are  followed  by  sixty-sis  chapters  on*  legumin- 
ous plants  and  kitchen  vegetables,  with  several  other  things, 
such  as  cotton  and  hemp,  which  for  some  unexplained  reason 
are  brought  in  here.  Then  five  chapters  containing  some  re- 
markable physiological  researches  on  the  origin  and  growth  of 
plants,  and  the  causes  of  their  peculiar  forms,  odors,  tastes, 
colors,  etc.  In  the  remaining  chapters,  Kuthami  treats  of  the 
vine,  of  trees  in  general,  of  desert  plants  (wild-growing  plants), 
of  fruit-trees,  in  general  and  in  particular,  of  trees  which  are 
useful  for  their  timber,  of  grafting,  etc.  This  hurried  list  of 
contents  (too  long,  perhaps,  for  the  patience  of  the  reader)  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  great  range  and  variety  of  topics 
embraced  in  this  voluminous  work.  But  along  with  all  these 
matters,  the  book  contains  a  multitude  of  episodes,  longer  and 
shorter,  which  bear  little  relation  either  to  agriculture  or  to 
the  natural  sciences.  As  examples  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
a  dissertation  on  the  difference  between  the  mental  states  pro- 
duced by  wine  and  music,  and  another  on  the  nature  of  proph- 
ecy, with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  revelations  come  only  in  the 
sleeping,  never  in  the  waking,  state.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
its  desultory  composition,  Chwolson  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
vol.  xxi.  34 
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scientific  qualities,  the  love  of  truth,  the  acute  observation,  the 
patient  research,  evinced  in  the  work,  and  declares  that  many 
of  the  descriptions  of  plants  given  by  Kuthami  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  Dioscorides,  the  best  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  Greek  and  Soman  writers. 

It  has  been  said,  already,  that  Kuthami  refers  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  preceding  authors,  and  quotes  more  or  less  freely  from 
their  writings.  It  may  be  well  to  name  here  the  most  important, 
arranged  in  what  seems  to  be  indicated  as  their  chronological 
order.  In  several  cases  the  reader  will  recognize  names  long 
familiar  to  him  in  the  early  biblical  hi3tory. — 1.  Dewanai, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  founder  of  law  and  re- 
ligion in  Babylonia.  His  writings  contained  many  agricultu- 
ral prescriptions,  though  he  wrote  no  special  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  is  said  to  have  given  representations  of  one  thousand 
different  kinds  of  vine,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  which  re- 
mained to  the  time  of  Kuthami — a  statement  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve, if  we  separate  the  two  men,  as  Chwolson  does,  by  an  in- 
terval of  some  two  thousand  years. — 2.  Adami  (Adam?),  who 
lived  long  after  Dewanai.  He  was  in  some  sort  the  founder 
of  agricultural  science  in  ancient  Chaldeea.  But  in  the  time  of 
Kuthami,  part  of  his  writings  had  been  lost,  and  the  rest  had 
fallen  into  confusion  and  become  of  doubtful  authenticity. — 
3.  Ishitha  (Seth  ?),  whose  religious  writings  contained  many 
things  on  agriculture.  He  was  the  author  of  a  religion  which 
spread  itself  over  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  gained  great 
power  also  in  Babylonia,  insomuch  that  Kuthami,  while  strong- 
ly opposed  to  its  superstitions  elements,  feels  himself  obliged 
to  treat  it  with  some  respect,  and  even  recommends  that  the 
religious  writings  of  Ishitha  should  be  read  to  the  country- 
people  on  their  holidays. — L  Maei,  the  Suranian,  grandson  of 
Ishitha,  and  likewise  founder  of  a  religion,  whose  adherents  be- 
came united  at  length  with  those  of  his  grandfather.  About 
the  same  time  with  Masi,  lived  two  writers  who  are  described 
as  Canaanites,  viz : — 5.  Anuha  (Noah  ?),  who  wrote  only  on 
the  vine ;  and — 6.  Tamithri,  the  author  of  a  comprehensive 
and  important  work,  and  often  referred  to  by  Kuthami,  though 
as  a  Canaanite  he  had  a  system  different  from  that  of  the  Chal- 
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ctoans.  Another  Canaanite,  named — 7.  Ibrahim  (Abraham  t)> 
belonged,  as  Chwolson  thinks,  to  a  much  later  time.  We  only 
mention  farther  the  two  predecessors  on  whom  our  author  is 
most  dependent.  They  are — 8.  Dhagrith,  later  than  Masi, 
but  much  earlier  than  Kuthami,  who  tells  us  that,  owing  to 
the  interval  of  time,  he  knows  nothing  of  Dhagrith's  personal 
history.  His  work,  which  is  described  as  obscure  in  style,  and 
more  or  less  interpolated,  is  said  to  have  been  a  poem  in  rhyme 
— a  very  remarkable  fact,  if  true,  since  hitherto  the  use  of  rhyme 
has  not  been  traced  further  back  than  to  Arabic  poems  composed 
several  centuries  after  our  era.  He  was  much  influenced  by 
superstitious  views  and  feelings,  and  was  thus  very  different 
from  the  following  writer. — 9.  Yanbushad,  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary qualities  both  as  a  thinker  and  a  man.  He  had  a 
bold,  free,  scientific  spirit,  and  was  an  earnest  and  independent 
investigator  of  nature.  Though  deeply  religious  in  feeling  and 
ascetic  in  life,  he  was  free  from  superstition.  He  stood  in  open 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  religion  of  his  country — an  oppo- 
tion  with  which  Kuthami  evidently  sympathizes,  though  not 
so  open  in  declaring  it.  He  (Yanbushad)  was  not  accustomed 
to  visit  the  temples  of  the  gods,  did  m>t  celebrate  the  great  holi- 
days, and  denied  the  divinity  of  the  planets,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  men.  After  his  death  he  was  regarded  as  a  saint, 
and  revered  in  temples,  where  legends  of  his  life  and  death 
were  publicly  read  amid  the  weeping  of  the  people. 

To  the  writers  thus  described,  Chwolson  assigns  a  sort  of 
relative  chronology,  founded  on  the  indications,  often  very 
vague,  which  he  finds  scattered  through  the  book.  Thus,  as 
Kuthami  loosely  says,  that  Yanbushad  lived  thousands,  of 
years  before  him,  it  is  assumed  that  three  or  four  centuries. 
must  be  the  least  measure  of  the  interval  between  them. 
Dhagrith,  it  is  thought,  must  be  put  at  least  two  centauries  be- 
fore Yanbushad ;  and  Masi  the  Suranian,  with  his  grandfather 
Ishitha  and  his  great-grandfather  Adami,  some  centuries  earlier 
still,  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  KuthamL  But  is  there 
any  way  of  arriving  at  an  absolute  date  for  Kuthami  himself  I 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  this  writer  often  speaks- 
of  Babylonia  as  subject,  not  only  in  his.  day  but  for  a  long 
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time  before,  to  a  dynasty  of  foreign  origin ;  a  Canaanitish 
dynasty,  he  calls  it,  and  his  language  shows  that  he  means 
Canaanites  in  the  biblical  sense,  people  from  southern  Syria  or 
Palestine.  Their  first  king — the  chief  under  whom  they  con- 
quered Babylonia — is  called  Nemroda,  apparently  the  same 
with  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible.  Several  of  his  successors  are 
incidentally  mentioned,  and  it  should  seem  that  the  one  under 
whom  Kuthami  wrote  must  have  been  at  least  the  sixth  of  his 
line.  To  determine  now  the  time  of  these  rulers,  Chwolson 
has  recourse  to  the  list  of  dynasties  given  by  the  Babylonian 
Berosus,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius. 
It  is  easily  shown  that  these  Canaanite  princes,  if  they  are  to 
be  connected  at  all  with  the  list  of  Berosus,  must  be  identified 
either  with  the  fifth  or  with  the  sixth  of  his  dynasties — the 
fifth,  an  Arabic  dynasty  of  nine  kings  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  years,  ending  about  1300  B.  C. — the  sixth,  a 
dynasty  without  special  name,  of  forty-five  kings  and  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  from  1300  on.  Chwolson  de- 
cides in  favor  of  the  fifth,  which  he  brings  into  connection 
with  the  Hyksos,  as  they  are  called — the  Semitic  rulers  of 
Egypt.  These  seem  to  have  been  driven  out  by  the  native 
Egyptians  about  sixteen  centuries  before  Christ;  and  he  sup- 
poses  that,  in  seeking  new  settlements,  some  of  them  were 
precipitated  upon  Babylonia,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  as  masters  in  that  country.  He  thus  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  Berosus  speaks  of  this  as  an  Arabic  dynasty;  for 
the  Hyksos,  though  mainly  Canaanites,  are  also  designated  as 
Arabs.  Kuthami  is  thus  carried  back  beyond  1300  B.  C. ;  even 
if  we  refer  him  to  the  sixth  dynasty,  instead  of  the  fifth,  his 
date  will  still  be  earlier  than  1000  B.  C. 

Those  who  regard  the  Nabathaean  Agriculture  as  a  forgery, 
need  not  question  these  results ;  they  may  admit  that  the 
forger  intended  to  assert  for  his  fictitious  Kuthami  this  remote 
and  venerable  antiquity.  And  the  fact  that  among  the 
hibEeal  persons  who  seem  to  be  named  in  the  book,  Abraham 
is  the  latest,  neither  Moses  nor  any  one  after  him  being 
alluded  to,  might  be  explained  as  arising  from  the  same  inten- 
tion, to  claim  for  the  book  an  ante-Mosaic  origin.    If,  how- 
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ever,  Kutharai  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  fictitious,  but  a  genu- 
ine person,  the  real  author  of  the  Nabathfflan  Agriculture, 
then  certainly  the  high  antiquity  asserted  for  him  is  the  occa- 
sion of.  very  serious  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  which  we 
must  now  proceed  to  consider.  And  first,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises,  how  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  could  understand,  well 
enough  to  translate  it,  a  work  written  more  than  twenty  centu- 
ries before  his  own  time.  In  reply,  Chwolson  suggests  that 
the  language  of  the  book  may  have  been  gradually  modern- 
ized by  successive  transcribers.  Even  if  this  was  not  the  case, 
he  insists  that  the  wonder  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  persistency 
of  form  and  slowness  to  change,  which  are  known  to  character- 
ize the  Semitic  languages.  He  tells  us  of  an  Arab  with  whom 
he  is  acquainted,  an  unlettered  man  from  Mecca,  without  any 
idea  of  Arabic  grammar,  who  yet  understands  without  diffi- 
culty Arabic  poems  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  interval  is 
indeed  much  wider  between  Kuthami  and  his  translator ;  but 
the  education  and  learning  of  the  latter  are  a  full  offset  for 
this  disadvantage.  We  cannot  wholly  deny  the  force  of  such  an 
argument ;  yet  we  must  hold,  with  Benan,  that  the  two  cases 
are  by  no  means  parallel.  The  conditions  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
its  uniformity  of  life  and  its  freedom  from  foreign  interference, 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  stability  of  lan- 
guage ;  while  Chaldeea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  shaken  by  fre- 
quent revolutions  and  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  outside 
influences. 

We  will  next  consider  the  way  in  which  the  patriarchs  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  are  made  to  figure  in  the  Nabathaean 
writings.  The  fact  that  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Shem  and 
Abraham  are  mentioned  in  them,  is  not  of  itself  conclusive 
against  their  genuineness.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  He- 
brews and  Babylonians  should  have  had  to  some  extent  tra- 
ditions in  common ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  ancient 
worthies  should  have  belonged  to  the  number  of  such  common 
traditions.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  things  which  are 
said  of  these  biblical  personages,  where  they  deviate,  as  they 
do  very  widely,  from  the  biblical  accounts,  connect  themselves 
in  a  suspicious  way  with  imaginations  and  beliefs  of  later 
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times,  with  features  of  Rabbinic,  and  even  of  Mohammedan, 
tradition.  When  Kuthami  represents  his  Adami  as  the  firet 
founder  of  a  rational  agriculture,  he  agrees  well  enough  with 
the  Bible,  which  assigns  to  Adam  the  work  of  tilling  the 
ground,  both  during  his  residence  in  Eden  and  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  it.  But  he  tells  us  further  that  Adami  traveled 
far  and  wide,  and  in  particular  that  he  visited  the  sun-land 
(so-called),  which  is  described  as  lying  south  of  India,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  desert.  Of  this  the  Bible  says  nothing; 
but  from  Mohammedan  legends  we  learn  that  Adam  fell  from 
Paradise  into  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  then  wandered  about 
for  two  hundred  years,  till  he  resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  after  which  he  found  Eve  again  upon  the  mountain 
Arafat.  Adami  appears  as  an  author  who  composed  highly- 
esteemed  works  on  agriculture  and  other  subjects.  So  in  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  legends  we  hear  of  Adam  as  an  author,  and 
the  Mohammedans  say  that  he  composed  ten  books  by  divine 
inspiration.  Adami  was  not  the  first  man ;  he  had  many  pre- 
decessors, like  the  pre- Adamites,  men  before  Adam,  recognized 
by  the  Shiite  Mohammedans.  Yet  Adami  is  represented,  like 
the  Adam  of  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  as  giving  names  to  all 
things ;  and  is  declared  to  have  received  for  his  services  to 
humanity  the  name  "Father  of  Mankind" — a  name  which 
does  not  indeed  occur  in  the  Bible,  but  may  be  found  in  Arabic 
legends. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Ishitha,  the  son  of  Adami,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  which  was  set  forth 
and  handed  down  in  his  writings.  We  can  hardly  help  con- 
necting this  with  the  statement  in  Genesis  iv,  26,  that  "  then 
(i.  e.  in  the  time  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam)  began  men  to  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Mohammedans,  too,  recognize 
Seth  as  one  of  the  prophets,  and  speak  of  his  law  as  contained 
in  a  book  which  bears  his  name,  the  Sepher  Shith. 

Of  Anuha  (Noah),  it  is  said  that  he  was  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, and  composed  a  special  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Compare  Gen.  ix,  20, 21 :  "  And  Noah  began  to  be  an 
husbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard;  and  he  drank  of  the 
wine,  and  was  drunken."    We  are  further  told  that  Anuha  set 
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himself  in  opposition  to  the  religions  tendencies  prevailing  in 
his  time,  proclaiming  nobler  ideas,  and  thus  drew  upon  him- 
self a  good  deal  of  persecution.  So,  too,  Noah  appears  in 
2  Peter  ii,  5,  as  a  "preacher  of  righteousness;"  while  the 
Mohammedans  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  six  great  prophets, 
and  the  Koran  represents  him  as  subject  to  personal  maltreat- 
ment from  the  unbelievers  around  him.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nabathaean  Agriculture  makes  no  allusion  to  a 
deluge  in  connection  either  with  Anuha  or  anybody  £lse.  In 
the  Babylonian  traditions,  as  reported  by  Berosus,  a  general 
deluge  occupies  a  prominent  place,  though  its  hero  is  named 
Xisuthros,  instead  of  Noah.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  author  of  our  book,  whether  he  was  an  ancient  Babylonian 
or  a  modern  forger,  must  in  either  case  have  been  familiar 
with  the  story  of  a  deluge,  and  that  he  purposely  omitted  it, 
either  as  contrary  to  his  belief,  or  in  some  way  inconsistent 
with  the  scheme  of  his  composition. 

Kuthami  makes  frequent  mention  of  Ibrahim,  whom  he  calls 
a  Canaanite,  and  yet  represents  as  born  in  Kutha-Riyya  on  the 
river  Tigris.  In  like  manner  Rabbinic  traditions  make  Kutha 
the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  identifying  this  city  with  the  bibli- 
cal Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Ibrahim,  it  is  said,  made  distant 
journeys  to  various  lands,  being  driven  from  home  by  a  great 
famine,  which  prevailed  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  days  of  King 
Salbama  the  Unfortunate.  So  Abraham  in  Genesis  is  a  wan- 
derer from  his  country  and  his  kindred,  a  sojourner  in  a  strange 
land ;  and  is  at  one  time  driven  into  Egypt  by  the  pressure  of  a 
famine.  The  Koran  even  makes  him  visit  Mecca,  and  there 
found  the  holy  Kaaba.  Ibrahim,  we  are  told,  composed  works 
on  particular  departments  of  agriculture.  In  like  manner  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Jubilees — written  probably  in  the  first 
century  before  Christ,  and  preserved  to  us  in  an  Abyssinian 
version — makes  Abraham  a  great  agriculturist  and  an  inventor 
of  agricultural  implements.  Ibrahim,  like  Anuha,  opposed  the 
superstitions  that  prevailed  around  him,  and  in  particular  de- 
nied the  divinity  of  the  sun,  declaring  that  the  sun  was  guided 
and  governed  by  a  superior  deity.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  statement  of  the  Babylonian  Kuthami  with  one  of  the 
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most  striking  passages  of  the  Koran.  "  When  the  darkness  of 
night  overshadowed  him  (Abraham),  he  saw  a  star,  and  he 
said,  'That  is  my  Lord.'  But  when  the  star  set,  he  said,  (I 
love  not  things  that  perish.'  And  when  he  saw  the  moon  rise, 
he  said, '  That  is  m y  Lord.'  Bnt  when  the  moon  also  set,  he 
said, '  If  my  Lord  does  not  guide  me,  I  am  like  this  erring  peo- 
ple.' When  now  he  saw  the  sun  rise,  he  said, '  See,  this  is  my 
God,  for  this  is  the  greatest  of  beings.'  Bnt  when  the  sun 
likewise  set,  he  said, c  O  my  people,  I  take  no  part  henceforth 
in  your  idolatry ;  I  turn  my  face  to  Him  who  made  earth  and 
heaven ;  I  will  hold  the  trne  faith,  and  will  no  more  belong  to 
idolaters.' " 

There  is  certainly  something  very  strange  and  suspicions  in 
the  coincidences  here  exhibited  with  Jewish  and  Mohammedan 
traditions,  and  especially  in  the  numerous  cases  where  the 
Nabathsean  notices  coincide  with  traditions  which  would 
otherwise  appear  to  have  had  a  late  post-christian  origin. 
Very  few,  we  think,  will  agree  with  Chwolson,  who  not  only 
denies  the  identity  of  Adami,  Ishitha,  and  the  rest,  with  the 
biblical  personages  of  similar  names,  but  even  declares  the  re- 
semblances between  them  to  be  altogether  slight  and  insignifi- 
cant. In  one  instance,  however,  Chwolson  himself  allows  such 
a  connection.  In  Nemroda,  the  founder  of  a  Canaanitish  dy- 
nasty in  Babylonia,  he  justly  recognizes  the  Nimrod  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  the  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, — the  be- 
ginning of  whose  kingdom  was  Babel  and  Erech  and  Accad 
and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  to 
hear  him  described  as  a  Canaanite ;  but  we  have  seen  that 
Kuthami  applies  the  same  designation  to  Abraham  and  Noah. 
In  Nimrod's  case  there  is  more  ground  for  the  designation. 
He  appears  in  Genesis  as  the  nephew  of  Canaan,  Cush  (who  is 
Nimrod's  father)  and  Canaan  being  two  of  the  sons  of  Ham. 
But  from  a  fragment  of  Eupolemus,  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  we  learn  that,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Babylonians  (that  is,  the  Jews  of  Babylonia),  Canaan, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Phoenicians,  was  not  the  brother  of  Cush, 
but  his  father.  This  would  make  Nimrod  a  grandson  of  Ca- 
naan.   It   appears  further,  from    a  passage  in  El-Masudi's 
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Historical  Encyclopaedia,  that  the  Mohammedans  had  received 
from  the  Jews  still  another  genealogy  of  Nimrod,  which  made 
him  the  brother  of  Gush  and  son  of  Canaan.  If  then  Nimrod 
was  thought  of  as  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  this  belief,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  statement  that  "  tho  beginning  of  his 
kingdom  was  Babel,"  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  notion  of 
a  Canaanitish  dynasty  in  Babylon.  And  accordingly  Gut- 
schmid  has  found  this  notion  distinctly  expressed  in  the  apocry- 
phal Book  of  Jubilees,  just  now  referred  to.  In  that  work,  the 
patriarch  Joseph  commands  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
should  go  out  of  Egypt,  to  take  his  bones  with  them  ;  for  ho 
knew  the  Egyptians  would  not  bury  him  in  Canaan,  because 
"  the  Canaanitish  king  Memkeron,  who  possessed  the  land  of 
Assur,  had  fought  a  battle  in  the  valley  with  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  there  killed  him,  and  pursued  the  Egyptians  to  the  gate  of 
Eromon  (Heroopolis) ;  but  he  could  not  enter  the  land,  for 
there  arose  a  new  king  to  reign  over  Egypt,  who  was  mightier 
than  he ;  and  he  returned  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  the 
gates  of  Egypt  were  shut,  and  no  man  came  to  Egypt." 

Nemroda,  we  are  told,  took  with  him  to  Babylon  Canaan- 
itish priests  of  his  own  religion,  among  whom  were  certain  an- 
cestors of  Ibrahim.  This  connects  itself  with  Jewish.traditions, 
according  to  which  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  rank,  a  priest  and  head  of  the  priestly  order,  at 
the  court  of  Nimrod.  Similar  parallels  may  be  found  for  the 
gold  coins  which  Kuthami  speaks  of  as  struck  by  Nemroda. 
Heretofore,  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Movers,  there  had 
been  no  evidence  from  authentic  sources  that  gold  was  used  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  before  the  Persian  time.  Nor  could  it 
be  proved  that  silver,  though  doubtless  used  in  exchange  from 
a  very  remote  period,  was  coined  earlier  than  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  But  Rabbinic  tradition  tells  us 
that  money  was  first  coined  by  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Nimrod  ;  that  Abraham,  on  occasion 
of  Isaac's  wedding,  struck  a  medal,  which  showed  an  old  man 
and  woman  on  one  side,  and  a  youth  and  maiden  on  the  other; 
beside  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 

It  is  said  of  the  Canaanites,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the 
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Nabathaean  Agriculture,  that  they  had  invented  the  art  of  em- 
balming, and  thus  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  This,  if 
true,  would  be,  as  Chwolson  regards  it,  an  important  addition 
to  oar  previous  knowledge ;  for  while  everything  goes  to  show 
that  the  art  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  from  time  immemori- 
al, there  has  been  no  evidence  hitherto  that  it  was  either 
invented  or  practised  by  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 
But  Gutschmid  has  found  an  ingenious  explanation  for  the 
statement.  He  refers  to  a  Christian  tradition,  given  by  Euty- 
chius,  that  Noah  embalmed  his  father  Lamech  and  his  grand- 
father Methusaleh  after  their  death,  and  was  himself  likewise 
embalmed  by  his  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Eutychius 
tells  us  also  that  the  body  of  Adam  was  embalmed  with 
myrrh,  incense,  and  cassia,  and  when  thus  preserved  for 
thirteen  hundred  years,  was  taken  by  Noah  into  the  ark. 
But  to  the  author  of  the  Nabathaean  Agriculture,  Noah  was 
a  Oanaanite;  an  art  which  Noah  practised,  might  therefore 
pass  with  him  for  a  Canaanitish  art.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  Hebrew  people  are  never  once  named  in  the  book ;  they 
were  either  unknown  to  its  author,  or  were  designedly  ignored 
by  him.  Even  their  great  ancestor,  Abraham,  is  called  a  Ca- 
naanite;  and  in  at  least  one  remarkable  instance,  it  would 
seem  as  though  his  descendants  were  confounded  with  that 
people.  Kuthami  asserts  that  the  Canaanites  had  discovered 
the  secret  names  of  the  gods,  and  had  thus  attained  a  superiority 
over  all  nations.  Now  as  regards  Phoenicians  and  Syrians,  we 
know  nothing  of  this  kind  from  any  other  quarter.  But 
everybody  has  heard  of  the  wonders  which  Jewish  and  Moham- 
medan legends  connect  with  the  mystic  name  of  the  -Most 
High,  the  sacred  tetragrammaton  (Jhvh)  of  Hebrew  Scripture, 
and  of  the  marvels  wrought  by  Moses  and  Solomon  and  others, 
who  were  acquainted  with  its  true  pronunciation. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  difficulties  presented  by  al- 
lusions to  the  Greeks,  or  the  Ionians ;  for  the  Arabic  Yu  nani, 
like  other  Oriental  names  for  the  Greek  people,  is  identical  with 
lories  or  Iaones,  originally  lavones,  the  special  name  of  the 
Ionian  race.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  allusions  is  found 
in  a  passage  quoted  from  Masi,  the  Suranian,  whom  Chwolson 
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puts  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  Kuthami.  In  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Canaanite,  Taraithri,  about  the  dangerous  ef- 
fects of  the  west  wind,  Masi  writes :  "  What  I  say  to  thee,  Ta- 
mithri,  I  say  also  to  thy  neighbors,  the  Ionians,  of  whom,  if  I 
were  not  unwilling  to  givb  offense  to  any  one,  I  should  say 
that  they  were  like  the  cattle ;  and  though  many  distinguish- 
ed men  have  proceeded  from  among  them,  yet  they  set  them- 
selves up,  one  after  another,  against  the  Babylonians."  Here 
the  Greeks  are  spoken  of  as  neighbors  to  the  Canaanites,  a  po- 
sition which  they  gained  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  but 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  had  two  thousand  years  ear- 
lier. Chwolson,  indeed,  helps  himself  by  resorting  to  the  re- 
cent theory  of  E.  Curtius,  that  the  Ionians  occupied  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Asia  Minor  many  centuries  before  the  event  which 
has  always  been  supposed  to  have  brought  them  there,  the 
Ionian  Migration,  which  took  place  about  1000  B.  C.  This 
theory,  however,  is  encumbered  by  great  difficulties,  and  has 
not  been  generally  adopted  by  those  most  competent  to  judge 
it.  And  besides,  elastic  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Curtius,  who 
regards  Phygians,  Carians,  and  Lycians  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Ionians, — it  is  still  insufficient  for  the  purpose; 
it  fails  to  make  the  Greeks  neighbors  to  the  Canaanites. 
Chwolson  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  assume  that  in  this  early 
age  the  name  Ionians  was  used  in  a  less  definite  way,  so 
as  to  include  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor.  Even  then, 
there  would  be  something  extraordinary  in  the  contents  of  the 
passage ;  for  it  would  imply  that  in  Masi's  time  these  people, 
Greeks  and  others,  put  forward  claims  to  a  superior  culture, 
by  which  they  greatly  excited  the  jealousy  and  offended  the 
pride  of  the  Babylonians.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
natural  enough  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  Occidental 
culture  had  been  brought  by  a  conquering  race  into  proximity 
and  competition  with  the  Oriental.  But  to  believe  it  for  the 
year  2300  B.  C,  requires  an  'amount  of  faith  not  always  to  be 
found  in  this  critical  age.  The  language  of  Masi,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  implies — what  in  this  Nabathsean  literature  is  every- 
where taken  for  granted — that  the  literati  of  different  coun- 
tries are  in  full  communication  with  each  other ;  a  Palestinian 
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book  finds  audience  among  the  Babylonians,  and  a  Babylonian 
book  among  the  Greeks  or  Ionians.  This  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  relations  which  sprang  up  after  the  Hellenization 
of  the  East ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  what  our  previous  knowledge 
would  have  led  us  to  expect  for  times  of  such  remote  antiquity 
as  we  are  now  considering. 

Among  other  statements  in  regard  to  the  Ionians,  Knthami 
tells  us  that  they  have  a  proverbial  expression  of  this  6ort, 
"  Thou  art  more  intelligent  than  a  conjurer  of  Yemen."  Here 
we  find  a  difficulty  of  the  same  nature  as  before.  Such  a  prov- 
erb might  arise  among  the  Greeks — though  of  this  particular 
one  we  find  no  trace — after  they  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  Eastern  world.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
or  Ionians  of  1300  B.  C.  should  have  known  anything  beyond 
the  name  (if  they  knew  even  that)  of  a  country  in  Southern 
Arabia ;  and  much  harder  to  believe  that  they  had  the  current 
and  familiar  knowledge  which  such  a  proverb  would  imply. 

Another  strange  statement  in  reference  to  the  Ionians  is 
found  in  a  passage  where  it  is  said  of  a  particular  species  of 
corn,  that  "  it  is  brought  to  King  Hinafa  in  trade  from  that 
land  of  the  Ionians  which  is  called  Bertaniya."  Now  Berta- 
niya  is  a  very  good  Arabic  representation  of  Brettania,  the 
Greek  name  for  Britain.  Other  manuscripts,  it  is  true,  give 
Bertayina,  with  a  little  difference  of  spelling ;  and  Chwolson 
will  hardly  admit  that  Britain  can  be  meant  here.  Yet  he  has 
nothing  else  to  suggest,  and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  thought  of.  Britain  then  would  be  a  land 
of  the  Ionians  or  Greeks.  Now  it  is  possible,  though  not  very 
probable,  that  Phoenician  traders  of  1300  B.  C.  may  have  im- 
ported corn  from  Britain,  and  that  the  contemporary  Knthami, 
while  he  knew  of  the  existence,  mistook  the  ethnical  connec- 
tions, of  this  remote  land.  But  it  is  also  possible,  that  a 
pseudo-Kuthami, — knowing  that  Britain  belonged  once  to  the 
Romans,  but  knowing,  too,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  estab- 
lished later  than  the  Greek  power  and  later  than  the  assumed 
date  of  his  own  book — may  have  supposed  that  he  should  avoid 
an  anachronism,  if  he  spoke  of  Britain  as  a  land  of  the  Greeks, 
and  not  of  the  Romans. 
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But,  farther,  we  find  Greek  divinities,  or  what  seem  to  be 
such,  figuring  in  the  Nabathsean  Agriculture.  Thus  we  hear 
of  Askulebitha,  an  ancient  Babylonian  physician  and  founder 
of  the  sun-worship,  who  after  his  death  received  divine  honors 
in  the  temples.  According  to  Ibn  Wahshiyyah,  he  wrote  a 
"  Book  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Sun ;"  he  was  likewise  the  au- 
thor of  a  cosmogony ;  but  "  it  was  chiefly  by  his  medical  wri- 
tings that  he  became  the  benefactor  of  succeeding  generations." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  here  the  Greek  Asclepios :  the 
identity  is  proved  by  their  similar  [names,  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession which  belongs  to  both,  and  by  their  common  relation 
to  the  sun ;  for  Askulebitha  is  founder  of  the  sun-worship, 
while  Asclepios  is  a  descendant  of  the  sun-god  Apollo.  Chwol- 
son  regards  the  Greek  divinity  as  derived  from  the  Babyloni- 
an. But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  first  pointed  out  by 
Ewald,  that  the  name  Askulebitha  connects  itself  closely  with 
Asclepiades,  in  which  the  later  Greek  pronunciation  gives  to 
des  the  sound  of  English  these.  This  is  a  form  which  arose, 
and  could  only  have  arisen,  on  Greek  soil.  It  is  found  in  the 
latest  Greek  sources,  and  the  Syrian  sources  which  depend  upon 
them,  taking  the  place  of  the  earlier  Asclepios. 

Again,  Kuthami  quotes  from  Yanbushad,  who  wrote  long 
before  him,  a  passage  relating  to  the  injury  caused  by  the  eat- 
ing of  beans  and  of  fishes.  "  On  this  ground,"  adds  Yan- 
bushad, "have  Ermisa,  and  before  him  Agathadimun,  pro- 
hibited to  their  countrymen  the  use  of  fishes  and  beans,  in- 
sisting strongly  on  the  prohibition  ;  for  both  these  articles  are 
hurtful  to  the  brain  and  engender  noxious  humors  in  the 
body."  Then,  after  dwelling  further  on  the  subject,  he  re- 
peats: "For  these  reasons  Agathadimun  and  Ermisa  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  them."  Chwolson  here  proposes  to 
amend  the  text  so  as  to  remove  from  it  the  name  Agathar 
diinun.  The  only  substantial  ground  for  this  procedure  is 
that  the  author  of  the  book  could  not  possibly  have  written  so 
in  the  fourteenth  century  B.  0.  But  while  there  are  so  many 
independent  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  author  of  the  book 
wrote  at  a  much  later  period,  we  cannot  regard  this  as  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  emendation.    The  names  Ermisa  and  Aga- 
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thadimun  correspond  well  to  the  Greek  Hermes  and  Agatho- 
dsemon.  But  Agathod&mon  is  a  form,  used  only  in  late 
writers,  for  the  earlier  h  hyaA<m  <ki>wv  (the  good  divinity).  The 
two,  Hermes  and  Agathodaemon,  are  often  found  associated 
in  the  writings  of  the  Neo-Platonists ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  contents  of  the  passage,  the  Pythagorean 
prohibitions  of  bean-diet  and  of  fish-diet,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  we  have  here  Neo-Platonic  reminiscences.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  Neo-Platonic  influence  to  which  we  owe  also  the  oppo- 
sition expressed  by  Kuthami  to  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
in  sacrifice.  The  Neo-Platonist  Porphyry  wrote  a  book  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  maintained  that  bloody  sacrifices 
were  a  corruption  of  later  times.  And  when  Kuthami  men- 
tions a  Babylonian  "  Temple  of  Rational  Forms,"  we  cannot 
help  thinking  how  much  more  naturally  a  Temple  of  Rational 
Forms  connects  itself  with  a  Neo-Platonic  religion  of  abstract 
ideas  and  philosophical  speculations,  than  with  any  thing 
hitherto  known  of  primitive  antiquity. 

Here,  too,  we  may  notice  the  euhemeristic  tendency  of  the 
Nabathsean  books,  on  which  Gutschmid  dwells  with  much 
emphasis — a  tendency  named  from  the  Greek  Euhemerus  and 
seen  in  many  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  to  discard  the 
supernatural  element  in  mythology,  and  to  recognize  in 
mythological  traditions  only  the  persons  and  actions  of  kings, 
warriors,  sages  and  philanthropists,  to  whom,  after  their  death, 
men  have  paid  divine  honors.  Thus  Hermes  and  Agatho- 
daemon, in  the  passage  just  quoted,  appear  as  wise  men  of 
ancient  times,  who  give  to  their  countrymen  useful  and  salu- 
tary precepts  of  living.  In  like  manner,  Askulebitha,  the 
Greek  Asclepios  or  Asclepiades,  is  a  physician  of  remote 
antiquity,  a  writer  on  medicine  and  founder  of  the  sun-worship. 
So,  also,  Tammuzi,  the  Syrian  god  Tammuz  or  Adonis,  is  a 
Babylonian  prophet  of  the  earliest  times,  who  taught  a  new 
religion,  the  worship  of  the  planets,  and  died  a  martyr's  death 
for  the  religion  which  he  founded;  on  which  account,  it  is 
said,  he  is  lamented  and  bewailed  in  distant  countries  by  the 
latest  generations.  In  this  case,  it  should  be  said,  Chwolson 
finds  reason  to  deny  the  generally  accepted  identity  of  Tammuz 
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with  Adonis,  and  to  maintain  that,  though  Adonis  may  be 
from  the  first  a  superhuman  personage,  Tammuz  is  really 
what  the  Nabathaean  Agriculture  makes  him,  a  prophet  and 
martyr  of  ancient  Babylon.  He  also  protests  against  the 
reasoning  of  his  opponents,  when  they  claim  that  certain 
ideas  and  modes  of  thinking  found  in  these  books,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  conditions  of  a  primitive  antiquity.  Such 
arguments,  he  says,  depend  for  their  force  upon  unproved 
assumptions  or  preconceptions  in  reference  to  early  times.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  Babylonians,  prior  to  the  year  1300 
B.  C,  may  have  passed  through  stages  of  religious  and  philo- 
sophical progress  analogous  to  those  afterwards  exhibited  among 
the  Greeks,  and  may  have  reached  at  last  in  Kuthami's  time, 
or  long  before,  a  stage  resembling  more  or  less  that  of  the 
Greek  Neo-Platonists  ?  That  it  is  possible,  we  are  bound  to 
admit ;  but  who  can  help  feeling  that  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable? We  may  properly  apply  here  the  epigrammatic 
dictum  of  Kenan :  "  A  criticism  which  obstinately  entrenches 
itself  in  possibilities,  little  caring  how  many  improbabilities 
accumulate  against  it,  is  doubtless  irrefutable;  but  it  is  no 
longer  criticism." 

We  pass  over  other  less  striking  instances  in  which  persons 
or  things  of  Greek  antiquity  are  to  be  traced  with  more  or  less 
clearness  in  the  Nabathcean  Agriculture.  Nor  will  we  touch 
upon  the  seeming  points  of  contact  with  the  mythic  stories  of 
the  Persians — the  later  Persians,  of  Sassanidan  or  Mohamme- 
dan times.  Of  the  supposed  allusions  to  Christianity,  it  is 
enough  to  notice  one  or  two.  We  find  mentioned  in  the 
Nabathcean  Agriculture  two  principal  festivals  of  the  Babylo- 
nians :  one,  called  the  birth-feast  of  the  year,  celebrated  on 
the  first  of  Nisan  or  April ;  the  other,  called  the  birth-feast  of 
the  sun,  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  first  Kanun,  or 
the  24th  of  December.  The  last  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
Italian  festival  which  occurred  on  the  next  day  (December 
25th),  and  bore  the  same  name,  dies  natalis  soils  irwicti. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Christian  celebration  of  the 
dies  natalis,  the  Christmas  festival,  was  fixed  upon  the  same 
day.    We  have  thus  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  of  the  two 
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great  Babylonian  feasts,  one  corresponds  within  a  single  day  to 
the  high  Christian  festival  of  Christmas ;  while  the  other,  that  of 
April  1st,  corresponds,  as  exactly  as  possible  for  any  fixed  day, 
to  the  other  high  festival  of  the  Christians,  the  movable  Easter. 
Again,  Kuthami  speaks  repeatedly,  with  much  bitterness,  of 
certain  heathen  anchorites  in  Babylonia,  who  wear  black 
woolen  clothes,  assume  an  outward  appearance  of  neglect  and 
wildness,  never  visit  the  baths,  allow  their  nails  and  hair  to 
grow  uncut,  partake  of  coarse  and  scanty  fare,  renounce  all 
worldly  enjoyments,  and  live  apart  from  men  in  wastes  and 
deserts.  He  says  that  they  visit  the  temples  of  the  gods  only 
on  the  two  great  feast-days ;  also  that  they  profess  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  gods,  and  by  means  of  images  of  the 
gods  to  know  future  events.  These  unlovely  anchorites  re- 
appear in  the  book  of  Tenkelusha,  where,  we  learn,  that  they 
are  followers  of  Azdaha,  the  apostle  of  the  Saturn-worship, 
who  propagated  his  ascetic  religion  by  missionaries  sent  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  Further,  we  are  told  that  they  wear  neck- 
laces and  armlets  made  of  dead  men's  bones,  that  by  the  sight 
of  these  they  may  be  reminded  of  the  dead.  Now  if  we  substi- 
tute here  "Christian"  for  "heathen,"  "monks"  for  "ancho- 
rites," "images  of  saints"  for  "images  of  gods,"  we  have  a 
vivid  description  of  monastic  life,  especially  as  it  developed 
itself  in  the  eastern  world.  Every  thing  agrees  in  the  most 
perfect  manner;  the  peculiarities  of  garb,  appearance,  and 
fare ;  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  the  wearing  of  dead  men's  bones 
(relics) ;  the  visitation  of  the  churches  only  on  the  two  great 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter ;  and  particularly  the  slov- 
enly habits  of  the  monks,  unwashed  and  uncleanly — a  standing 
topic  of  invective  with  the  Neo-Platonists  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  It  is  true  that  among  the  Buddhists  we  find 
a  similar  class  of  persons,  whose  close  resemblance  to  the 
friars  of  Catholic  countries  has  been  often  remarked  upon. 
And  it  is  not  wholly  impossible  that  such  an  order,  so  nearly 
like  the  monks  of  eastern  Christendom,  may  have  existed  in 
central  Asia  prior  to  1300  B.  C.  Not  wholly  impossible,  we 
say ;  but  how  far  from  probable,  the  reader  can  judge  for 
himself. 
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We  have  thus  far  considered  the  suspicious  accordances  of 
the  Nabathaean    books    with   Jewish,  Greek,  or    Christian 
sources.    But  there  are  also  discordances  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, which  require  to  be  noticed.    In  the   fragments  of 
Berosus,  already  referred  to,  we  have  a  series  of  Babylonian 
traditions ;  unfortunately  they  are  very  scanty  and  imperfect, 
but  there  seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  reason  for  doubting  their 
genuineness.    We  should  expect  to  find  some  of  them,  or  some- 
thing like  them,  in  the  multifarious  contents  of  the  Nabathaean 
literature.    But  an  examination  of  the  two  sources  fails  to 
bring  out  any  such  connection ;  apparently  neither  of  them 
contains  anything  which  belongs  to  the  other.    In  Berosus,  it 
is  Alorus,  and  not,  as  in  the  Nabathaean  books,  Adami,  who 
appears  as  "  father  of  mankind."    In  Berosus,  we  hear  of  a 
deluge,  with  Xisuthros  as  the  survivor;  in  the  Nabathaean 
books,  we  hear  of  Anuha  (Noah),  but  his  deluge  is  ignored 
altogether.    Berosus  regards  the  sacred  writings  of  the  fish- 
men,  Oannes  and  his  successors,  as  the  great  source  of  Babylo- 
nian culture ;  the  Nabathaean  books  have  much  to  say  of  an- 
cient Babylonian  literature,  but  not  a  word  of  those  sacred 
writings  or  of  their  authors.    Berosus  tells  us  of  Bel  and 
Mylitta  as  the  great  divinities  of  Babylonian  worship ;  the 
Nabathesan  books  have  much  to  say  of  religious  systems,  per- 
sonages and  objects  of  veneration,  but  not  a  word  of  Bel  and 
Mylitta.     Berosus,  it  is  true,  lived  a  thousand  years  after 
Euthami ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  traditions  which 
he  records  may  have  sprung  up  within  that  thousand  years. 
But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  none  of  them  are  more  ancient ; 
that,  in  particular,  the  worship  of  Bel  appeared  first  in  what 
we  may  call  the  later  ages  of  Babylonian  history.    What 
makes  the  case  a  6tranger  one,  is  that  Tenkelusha,  whom  even 
Chwolson  puts  four  hundred  years  after  Berosus,  assigning  him 
to  the  first  Christian  century,  presents  again  the  same  circle  of 
ideas  and  objects  as  Kuthami,  and  is  equally  silent  as  to  all 
matters  contained  in  Berosus.    Indeed,  the  perfect  agreement 
in  character  and  spirit  between  Euthami  and  Tenkelusha, 
Handing,  as  they  do,  fourteen  centuries  apart,  is  a  very  sur- 
prising, if  it  is  even  a  credible,  phenomenon.    But  there  are 
vol.  xxi.  35 
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other  sources  beside  Berosus,  from  which  we  obtain  more  or 
less  information  in  reference  to  Babylonian  antiquities.    The 
Old  Testament,  the  history  of  Herodotus,  the  Persian  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  and  even  the  works  of  Arab  chroniclers, 
supply  notices  of  this  kind.    We  should  expect  that  a  vast 
encyclopaedical  work,  like  the  Nabathcean  Agriculture,  would* 
if  authentic,  throw  much  light  upon  these  scattered  notices, 
correcting,  harmonizing,  supplementing,  so  that  by  putting  all 
together  in  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism,  we  should  obtain 
a  fuller  and  clearer  view  of  ancient  Babylon.    But  it  seems 
impossible  to  establish    any  such    connection    between  the 
Nabatheean  books  and  the  other  sources  mentioned.    Even  the 
Babylonian  proper  names,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
are  found  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arab  authors,  receive  no 
illustration  from  these  professedly  Babylonian  writings.    Of 
the  numerous  names  of  Babylonian  kings  reported  by  Kutha- 
mi,  Renan  says :  "  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  series  of  names 
so  wholly  devoid  of  interest  to  the  philologist  and  the  histo- 
rian."   It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added,  however,  that  Chwol- 
son  has  found  what  he  considers,  and  BunBen  also  considered, 
as  a  connection  with  Egyptian  history.    Kuthami  speaks  of 
an  ancient  Egyptian  king,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Babylonia 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  particular  species  of  garlic; 
whose  name,  Sefuras  (if  that  is  the  true  reading),  is  almost 
the  same  with  a  Sephouris  found  in  Manetho's  third  dynasty. 
The  latter  reigned,  according  to  Bunsen,  about  3250  B.  C. ; 
and  Chwolson,  by  the  help  of  various  conjectures,  works  out 
nearly  the  same  time  for  Sefuras.    But  his  processes  are  of 
the  rudest  kind,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  within  hundreds,  one 
might  almost  say,  within  thousands  of  years.    And,  besides, 
the  manuscript  which  Chwolson  himself  regards  as  generally 
best,  gives  Sekubas  for  the  name,  apparently  the  Greek  Scopss, 
which  could  not  be  connected  with  Sephouris  or  any  other 
king  in  Egyptian  history. 

Such  are  the  principal  arguments  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  genuineness  of  these  writings.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  them  may  yet  prove  to  be  unfounded  or  inconclusive. 
But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  anything  can  be  brought  for- 
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ward  which  will  overpower  their  collective  force,  or  persuade  the 
world  that  these  works  are  not  fabrications  of  a  comparatively 
recent  time.  What,  then,  was  this  time  ?  According  to  Kenan, 
it  was  before,  though  probably  not  long  before,  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Mohammedanism :  they  would  then  be  produc- 
tions of  an  author  or  authors  unknown,  who  wrote  in  a  pecu- 
liar Nabathaean  language,  differing  more  or  less  widely  from 
the  Aramaic  dialects.  Gutschmid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
skeptical  about  this  literary  Nabathaean,  with  its  long  list  of 
written  works.  He  believes  that  the  books  in  question  (except, 
possibly,  that  of  Tenkelusha)  were  composed  long  after  the  time 
of  Mohammed,— composed  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  by  Ibn 
Wahshiyyah  himself,  the  professed  translator.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  arguments  which  he 
brings  to  the  support  of  this  hypothesis.  They  are  briefly  as 
follows : 

1.  This  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  before  the  tenth 
Christian  century,  we  hear  nothing  anywhere — in  heathen, 
Rabbinic  or  Mohammedan  sources — either  of  a  Nabathsaan 
literature  in  general,  or  of  these  works  in  particular. 

2.  It  accounts  for  numerous  traces  of  Mohammedan  ideas 
and  traditions,  which  seem  to  be  found  in  these  writings,  and 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  as  the  mere  interpolations 
of  a  translator. 

3.  The  range  of  knowledge  required  for  the  fabrication  of 
these  works  is  precisely  that  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  Ibn  Wahshiyyah.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  his  attainments  in  natural  science,  of  his  acquaintance 
with  several  languages,  and  of  his  various  information  acquired 
by  extensive  travel.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  familiar  with  the 
medical  literature  of  foreign  nations.  That  he  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  Mohammedan  legends  is  matter  of  course ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  by  intercourse  with  Jews  he 
should  have  picked  up  a  store  of  Rabbinical,  as  well  as  of  genu- 
ine Biblical  traditions.  This  extent  of  information  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  contents  of  the  Nabathaean  books.  They 
imply  no  definite  historical  knowledge,  even  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia.   They  imply  no  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature, 
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unless  it  be  with  some  works  of  late  Byzantine  chronographers, 
or  some  productions  of  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  Even  the 
knowledge  which  they  do  imply,  of  the  Greek  science  of  natu- 
ral history,  may  have  been  derived  mediately  from  Syriac 
sources. 

4.  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  had  the  character  of  an  impostor,  and, 
in  fact,  stands  as  such  before  the  world,  a  detected  and  con- 
victed forger.  This  charge  is  founded  on  a  work  of  his  which 
was  published  by  Von  Hammer  in  1806,  and  of  which  Silvestre 
de  Sacy,  as  long  ago  as  1810,  pointed  out  the  fictitious  and  un- 
trustworthy character.  It  professes  to  be  a  collection  of  an- 
cient alphabets,  thirteen  in  number,  belonging  to  the  Nabar 
thsBans  and  Chaldaeans.  What  credit  they  deserve,  will  be  plain 
enough  to  the  intelligent  reader,  when  he  sees  a  few  of  the 
titles.  "  No.  3.  The  Alphabet  of  the  Scorpion,  much  used  by 
the  Chaldaeans  in  the  conjuration  of  hidden  treasures."  "  No. 
4.  The  Alphabet  of  Capricorn  under  the  influence  of  Saturn, 
which  was  long  preserved  as  a  great  secret  among  Babylonian 
and  Persian  philosophers,  but  being  at  length  brought  to  light 
by  the  Greeks,  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their 
astronomical  works."  "  No.  6.  The  Alphabet  of  King  Ber- 
dowis  the  Syrian,  in  which  he  wrote  all  his  books  on  the  mi- 
nuti©  of  the  divinity  and  on  the  law  of  nature."  "No.  8.  An 
Alphabet  used  by  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  who,  convinced  of 
its  antediluvian  origin,  adopted  it  for  their  liturgical  and  de- 
votional books."  Nearly  all  these  ancient  alphabets,  even 
those  used  by  the  Egyptians,  consist  of  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  letters,  like  the  fully-developed  Arabic  alphabet;  and 
nearly  all  the  characters  found  in  them  are  perfectly  fantastic, 
unconnected  with  the  known  forms  of  ancient  Semitic  writing, 
and  indeed  of  any  other  writing,  ancient  or  modern. 

5.  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  was  under  the  influence  of  motives 
which  might  naturally  prompt  him  to  such  a  forgery. 
These  were,  the  pride  of  race  and  country  which  belonged  to 
him  as  a  patriotic  Babylonian,  and  the  repugnance  which  such 
an  one  would  feel  for  the  Arab  conquerors,  for  the  nationality 
and  the  religion  which  had  overthrown  those  of  his  own  coun- 
try.   His  situation  and  that  of  Kuthami  present  in  many  points 
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a  very  curious  parallel.    Both  live  under  a  dynasty  of  foreign 
conquerora,  long  established  in  Babylonia ;  both  represent  these 
foreigners  as  regarding  the  native  Babylonians  with  aversion 
or  contempt.    Kuthami,  like  Ibn  Wahahiyyah,  does  not  openly 
express  his  dislike  for  the  dominant  race,  but  speaks  of  them 
in  cautious  and  moderate  terms,  disclaiming  all  wish  to  give 
them  offense,  and  acknowledging  that  they  have  rendered  ser- 
vices to  his  own  countrymen.    Kuthami  tells  us  that  before 
the  accession  of  this  dynasty  there  were  found  in  most  cities 
of  his  land  artists,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  figures  of  an- 
imals (to  be  consecrated  to  the  gods) ;  but  now  this  business 
had  ceased  ;  "  for  the  mass  of  a  people,"  he  says,  "  adopt  the 
religion  of  their  kings."    There  seems  to  be  an  evident  allu- 
sion here  to  the  adoption  of  Islamism  by  the  mass  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian people ;  all  figures  of  living  beings,  it  is  well  known, 
were  regarded  by  the  Moslems  as  a  heathen  abomination. 
And  Gutschmid  is  probably  correct  in  regarding  the  religion 
of  Ishitha,  the  dominant  religion  of  Euthami's  time,  as  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  Mohammedan  system.    The  description 
given  of  the  former  applies  also  to  the  latter.     It  is  spoken  of 
as  founded  on  gross  superstitions,  as  having  at  its  head  a  kind 
of  popedom  or  spiritual  caliphate,  and  as  having  gradually 
diffused  itself  over  all  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.    Its  head  was 
viewed  as  successor  or  substitute  of  Ishitha,  as  the  caliph  was 
Mohammed's  substitute.     Thus  all  power  among  the  Ishithians 
was  centred  in  his  person ;  and  hence  arose  great  intolerance 
and  severe  persecution  of  liberal  thinkers — an  allusion,  seem- 
ingly, to  religious  persecutions  carried  on  by  several  of  the  Ab- 
basid  caliphs.     The  polemic  constantly  maintained  by  Kutha- 
mi against  the  religion  of  Ishitha  would  thus  represent  the  evi- 
dent, though  covert,  hostility  of  Ibn  Wahshiyyah  to  the  relig- 
ion of  Mohammed. 

Chwolson,  in  defending  the  good  faith  of  Ibn  Wahshiyyah, 
urges  that,  though  passionately  desiring  to  obtain  honor  for  his 
Chaldaean  ancestors,  he  has  reproduced  many  things  which  his 
Arab  public  would  regard  as  absurd  or  impious.  The  refer- 
ence here  must  be  to  the  elements  of  heathen  belief  and  of 
magical  practice,  which  are  incorporated  in  these  works.    But 
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for  magic  the  Arabs  have  always  6hown  a  remarkable  predi- 
lection ;  and  this  feature  of  the  Nabathaean  books  has  proba- 
bly contributed  very  much  to  their  popularity  among  that  peo- 
ple. As  to  heathenism,  the  Arab  reader  would  expect  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  would  easily  excuse  it  in  an  ancient 
heathen  who  lived  and  wrote  nineteen  centuries  before  Moham- 
med. Thus  through  the  disguise  which  he  adopted,  Ibn  Wah- 
shiyyah  was  able  to  bring  out  his  own  religious  views,  and  to 
carry  on  his  covert  attacks  upon  the  faith  of  Islam,  without 
either  endangering  his  own  personal  safety,  or  defeating  in  any 
measure  his  other  great  object,  that  of  winning  credit  and  ad- 
miration for  the  ancient  inhabitarits  of  his  country. 

If  it  is  thought  surprising  that  a  man  of  decided  talents  and 
extensive  erudition  should  have  been  willing  thus  to  surrender 
his  own  individuality,  and  to  give  up  the  reputation  which  be- 
longed to  him  as  an  original  writer,  the  case  is  not  without 
parallel  in  literary  history.  A  Scotchman  of  the  last  century 
put  forward  as  translations  from  an  ancient  Highland  bard,  a 
series  of  poems,  which  were  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  his  own 
composition.  Yet  though  Ossian  set  the  world  on  fire,  and 
was  speedily  rendered  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
found  critics  of  reputation  who  placed  him  on  the  same  throne 
with  Homer,  Macpherson  never  to  the  last  acknowledged  his 
own  productions ;  "  he  died,  and  made  no  sign."  But  among 
the  Orientals,  and  especially  among  the  Arabs,  the  case  is 
much  less  peculiar  and  surprising.  In  regard  to  Arabic  au- 
thorship, we  quote  the  just  and  striking  remarks  of  Meyer  in 
his  recent  History  of  Botany :  "  Even  original  writers,  for 
such  were  not  altogether  wanting,  sought  to  gain  a  reputation 
less  for  originality  than  for  extent  of  reading,  and  even  af- 
fected the  appearance  of  mere  compilers,  representing  what 
was  really  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  if  it  had  been  expressed 
long  before,  and  they  had  only  been  able  through  their  com- 
prehensive learning  to  bring  it  out  again  from  the  darkness  of 
oblivion:  This  way  of  writing  was  perhaps  adopted  in  part 
from  the  pressure  of  despotism.  Boldly  to  set  forth  one's  own 
thought,  might  often  be  more  hazardous  than  simply  to  re- 
peat it  in  the  words,  or  to  deduce  it  from  the  words,  of  an  ac- 
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knowledged  master  who  was  long  since  dead.  Bach  words 
would  doubtless  have  far  more  weight  with  an  unreasoning 
despot  than  the  strongest  argument  of  a  contemporary  whom 
he  regarded  as  only  a  football  for  his  own  capricious  humor." 

The  hopes  excited  by  the  confident  announcement  of  an  an- 
cient Babylonian  literature  surviving  in  extensive  specimens, 
have  ended  in  disappointment.  The  light  is  extinguished, 
which  for  a  moment  seemed  to  flicker  over  the  desolations  of 
Babylon.  The  darkness  of  remote  antiquity  settles  down 
again  on  the  doomed  city,  whose  prosperity  and  pride  are  at- 
tested, and  whose  utter  ruin  is  predicted,  by  the  ancient  He- 
brew prophets.  Whatever  accessions  may  hereafter  be  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  it,  must  be  made,  it  should  seem,  from  the 
careful  study  of  its  ruins,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  other  great 
cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  covered  with  the  arrow- 
heads and  wedges  of  a  strange  and  complicated  system  of 
writing.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  decipher- 
ing these  characters ;  and  though  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
by  Bawlinson,  Hincks,  Oppert,  and  others,  have  not  been  such 
as  to  command  the  unquestioning  assent  of  scholars,  we  have 
yet  ground  to  hope  that  investigation  here  will  pass  beyond 
the  region  of  conjectures  and  tentatives,  and  will  arrive  at 
positive  and  reliable  conclusions.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nabathsean  literature  will  furnish  little  or  no  material  for  il- 
lustrating the  times  of  Babylonian  greatness.  The  immense 
importance  which  would  belong  to  it,  if  genuine,  vanishes  of 
course  with  the  recognition  of  its  spuriousness.  Yet  it  is  very 
far  from  being  unimportant,  and  scholars  will  await  with  much 
interest  its  promised  publication.  It  will  present,  as  in  a  vast 
repository,  the  science,  and  especially  the  natural  science,  pos- 
sessed by  the  eastern  world  a  thousand  years  ago.  And,  what 
is  perhaps  yet  more  important,  it  will  show  the  unscientific,  or 
anit-scientific,  elements  of  eastern  thought,  in  the  period  of  its 
composition ;  the  ignorance  and  error  which  prevailed  in  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  past  times ;  the  monstrous,  yet  prosaic, 
inventions  of  legendary  fiction ;  the  superstitious  beliefs  and 
the  scarcely  less  superstitious  skepticism;  the  affectation  of 
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superhuman  wisdom  and  the  pretension  to  a  magical  power 
over  nature.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  recognized  as  the 
most  prodigious  specimen  the  world  has  yet  seen  of  lit- 
erary imposture.  Immense  in  extent,  multifarious  in  con* 
tents,  it  represents  the  labor  of  a  life-time,  and  embodies  the 
learning  of  an  age.  After  continuing  for  ten  centuries  to 
imposo  upon  the  Eastern  world,  it  has  found  able  and  stren- 
uous advocates  in  the  West,  and  has  not  been  unmasked  with- 
out much  expenditure  of  critical  ingenuity  and  scholarly 
research. 
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Article  IX.— CHURCH-GOING. 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  gives  us  the  church-going 
statistics,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  people  do  not  go  uni- 
versally, not  even  extensively.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
remarked :  "  People  don't  go  to  church  as  much  as  they  used 
to." 

How  do  yon  account  for  it  ?  we  asked  of  a  friend  who  made 
this  remark,  not  many  days  ago. 

"  Oh,  they  are  carried  elsewhere  by  the  isms  of  the  day, — 
Adventism,  Mormonism,  Spiritualism,  and  every  other  new 
thing." 

But  delusions  are  not  peculiar  to  our  day ;  they  have  always 
existed,  in  every  age.  Do  you  mean  to  pronounce  the  people 
more  foolish  now  than  they  have  been  in  any  former  age  ? 

"  Well,  no,  probably  not.  I  rather  think  there  was  more 
talent  in  the  pulpit,  in  former  days,  than  there  is  now." 

If  by  talent  you  mean  learning,  and  skill  to  use  it,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  canons  of  logic  and  rhetoric  taught  in  our 
schools  of  learning,  we  can't  agree  with  you.  The  evidence  all 
points  the  other  way.  Our  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries 
have  unquestionably  made  long  strides  in  advance  of  the  at- 
tainments of  former  days.  The  scholarship  of  the  men  of  mark 
was  on  the  whole  never  so  comprehensive,  nor  so  accurate,  as 
now.  So  far,  then,  as  scholarship  has  to  do  with  filling  our 
churches,  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  our  cotemporaries.'  And 
yet  the  fact  is  hardly  to  be  questioned, — the  people  take  less 
interest  in  church-going  than  formerly.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  church  services  are  a  boon  to  man?  or  that  they 
stand  closely  related  to  his  best  intellectual,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual condition  ?  Surely  not.  Is  the  tendency  of  the  age  down- 
ward? We  think  not.  Certainly  the  history  of  the  past  fifty 
years  is  a  history  of  unparalleled  progress.  And  no  doubt  the 
church  attendance  is  numerically  greater  now  than  at  any  for- 
mer time ;  and  yet,  it  may  be  true,  and  probably  is  true,  that 
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the  interest  in  preaching  is  not  commensurate  with  the  increase 
of  interest  in  other  departments  of  thought  and  instruction. 
Here  is  surely  an  evil,  and 

"  For  every  e-dl  under  the  tun, 
There  U  a  care,  or  there  is  none ; 
If  there  be  one,  find  it ; 
If  there  be  none,  don  t  mind  it" 

If  absence  from  church,  or  infrequent  and  uninterested  at- 
tendance on  church,  be  an  evil,  there  is  a  remedy,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  find  it.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  very  often  affirmed, 
that  the  loss  of  reverence  is  so  general  with  us  as  to  have  be- 
come a  national  characteristic ;  that  reverence  for  office,  for 
wisdom,  for  years,  for  man,  and  even  for  God,  has  sadly  de- 
creased among  us,  then  it  is  plain  that  every  philanthropist 
should,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  encourage  the  public  rev* 
erence  and  worship  of  God ;  the  obligation  is  recognized  in 
churches  of  every  name.  Moreover,  if  the  instruction  given  in 
our  churches  is  fitted  to  the  current  necessities  of  our  day,  then 
most  certainly  it  is  an  evil,  and  a  great  evil,  that,  on  any  pre- 
text, the  people  fail  to  receive  it.  But,  it  is  said,  by  both  cler- 
gy and  laity,  less  deference  is  given  to  the  instructions  of  the 
pulpit  than  formerly.  What  then  ?  Are  the  clergy  prepared 
to  abandon  the  ground  ?  Has  a  decree  of  destiny  gone  forth 
against  them  ? 

"  No,  but  the  people  have  lost  their  interest  in  religious 
truth.  They  are  less  patient  of  any  demands  upon  their  close 
attention  and  serious  thought  than  formerly." 

It  is  true  that  the  people  are  less  tolerant  of  indirection  than 
formerly.  Their  necessities  have  constrained  them  so  to  be. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  best  books  ever  had  more 
readers,  the  best  teachers  in  every  department  of  science  ever 
had  more  attentive  listeners,  than  now.  If,  then,  the  pulpit 
has  less  power  to  affect  the  public  than  formerly,  it  seems  in* 
evitable  to  conclude  that  somewhere  there  is  a  fault,  or  an 
oversight,  that  should  be  discovered  and  remedied.  It  is  sure- 
ly derogatory  to  no  man,  to  no  class  of  men,  to  inquire  after 
errors.  "  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?"  is  a  very  ancient 
ezelamation ;  and  as  timely  to-day  as  when  first  uttered.    It 
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•  wells  up  like  a  natural  spring  out  of  the  depths  of  conscious 
imperfection  :  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  man  who  is  su- 
premely solicitous  to  be  a  perfect  man.  It  owns  that  the  best 
intentioned  man  may  be  misled ;  that  he  may  be  warped  by  unno- 
ticed influences,  by  agencies  which  he  sees  no  reason  to  distrust, 
which  have  the  almost  inviolable  sanction  of  long  usage  and 
of  tradition  from  some  of  the  best  of  men.  Such  tradition  and 
usage  have  sometimes  made  it  heresy  even  to  glance  at  ele- 
ments of  influence  freely  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Fully  recognizing  that  our  religious  teachers,  as  a  body,  are 
right-minded,  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  intent  on  benefit- 
ing their  fellow-men,  we  propose  to  show  that  the  ordinary  hin- 
drances to  the  accomplishment  of  their  desire  are  much  increased 
by  the  net-work  of  circumstances  in  which  they  are  successive- 
ly enclosed. 

One  of  their  most  serious  impediments  to  the  largest  influ- 
ence arises  from  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  worth  of  unusu- 
al knowledge.  How  far  will  a  bright  boy  get  on  in  the  Latin 
grammar,  think  you,  before  he  will  begin  to  thank  God  that 
he  is  not  as  other  boys,  or  even  as  these  high-school  boys,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building?  Thenceforth,  the  summit  of 
human  greatness,  and  of  human  excellence,  in  his  view,  is  em- 
inence in  some  department  of  science  which  will  distinguish  and 
separate  him  from — not  unite  him  to — his  fellow-men.  And  yet, 
Latin  grammar,  thoroughly  studied,  offers  a  preparation  for  use- 
fulness in  any  department  of  life,  the  worth  of  which  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  exaggerate.  If  the  boy  is  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  exact  analysis  of  a  dead  language  is  of  great 
value  in  giving  him  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  mastery  of 
his  own  living  language,  and  that  the  command  of  this  latter 
is  the  condition  of  deepest  sympathy  and  largest  influence  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  especially  of  the  largest  ability  to  do  them 
good,  then  will  he  have  an  antidote  to  that  poison  of  vanity 
and  pedantry  which  is  so  often  imbibed  in  the  very  milk  of  a 
liberal  education. 

There  are  evils  incident  to  every  profession  in  life,  and  one 
of  the  evils  incident  to  that  of  the  professional  educator  is,  that 
eminent  excellence  in  his  own  particular  science  is  for  him  the 
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ultima  ratio.    He  cannot  well  view  it  as  a  means  to  an  end, — 
not  if  he  loves  it,  as  it  is  presumed  he  does.    He  has  little  or 
no  time  allowed  him  to  show  his  pupils  the  worth  of  what  they 
are  upon,  as  it  stands  related  to  the  demands  of  future  life. 
There  is  a  certain  mechanical  exactitude  of  recitations  which 
can  be  seen,  and  heard,  and  handled,  up  to  which,  with  or 
without  ponies,  a  respectable  fraction  of  each  class  can  be 
urged,  and  a  proper  concern  for  his  own  reputation  compels 
each  teacher  to  see  to  it,  that  he  delivers  his  class,  in  due  time, 
to  the  teacher  who  is  to  follow  him,  in  condition  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  acknowledged  standard.     And  so  our 
young  men  go  through  our  schools  of  learning,  and  emerge 
into  the  real  world,  as  any  aspiring  collegian  will  tell  you, 
with  an  awakened  sense  of  having  somehow  lost  their  identity, 
and  all  its  fancied  consequence.    Then  commences  the  struggle 
to  mate  the  life  that  was,  with  the  life  that  is ;  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  mistaken  estimates,  of  exaggerated  estimates  of  the 
student  world,  and  of  derogatory  estimates  of  the  real  world. 
Then  it  is  discovered  that  the  greatest  possible  acquisitions  in 
some  one  science,  and  that,  an  unusual  science — unusual,  in  that 
it  is  removed  from  the  experience  of  the  million — is  peculiarly 
suited  to  separate  the  teacher  and  his  pupil  from  their  kind 
Dominie  Sampson  is  discovered  to  be  a  representative  man ; 
and  happy  for  young  Harry  Bertram  if  he  escapes  growing  into 
the  image  and  likeness  of  his  master,  and  so  becoming  unfit 
for  companionship  with  the  world  he  is  to  live  in. 

The  necessity  of  thorough  mental  training  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  The  adaptation  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathemat- 
ics, to  develop  some  of  the  finest  powers  of  man,  will  never  be 
doubted  by  those  who  have  wisely  used  their  proffered  aid. 
But  the  youth  who  is  fed  on  this  diet  from  ten  to  twenty-three, 
his  appetite  stimulated  by  all  the  condiments  known  to  the 
schools,  will  be  in  danger  of  graduating  with  no  stomach  for 
common  food,  and  with  little  relish  for  the  society,  on  equal 
terms,  of  the  human  brotherhood  to  which  he  is  predestined. 
Our  educated  men,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  ought  to  be 
the  men  of  the  age.  The  men  of  the  age,  are  the  men  of 
most  worth  to  the  age  they  live  in.    To  be  this,  they  must  be 
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heartily  in  and  of  their  age ;  must  thoroughly  know  and 
deeply  sympathize  with  it.  Each  age  has  its  own  character- 
istics. Former  ages  have  been  characterized  by  a  reverence 
for  individual  minds,  of  which,  in  our  age,  we  can  find  no 
illustration.  The  age  of  hero-worship  has  perhaps  gone  by. 
Will  any  man  venture  to  assert  that  the  change  is  altogether 
and  only  for  the  worse  ?  The  age  of  reverence  is  also  an  age 
of  superstition,  and  of  vassalage  to  the  few  superior  minds. 
Our  age  is  an  age  of  fraternity,  of  sympathy,  and  of  coopera- 
tive energy  in  every  good  work.  Meanwhile  our  educational 
system,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  is  the  system  of  an  obso- 
lete age ;  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  our  age,  in 
that  it  has  caught  the  idea  of  progress,  but  not  harmonizing 
with  it,  in  its  application  of  the  idea ;  for  its  voice  is,  give  us 
more   Latin,  more  Greek ;  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship, 

and what?    Commend  the  sphere  of  scholarship  so  as  to 

ensure  the  sympathy  of  all  ?  Nay,  but  rather  widen  the  breach 
between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  maintain  the 
high  prerogatives  of  the  men  of  letters.  Such  is  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  exigencies  of  the  present  age.  It  is  an  error  in 
any  age,  and  in  any  land,  and  most  emphatically  an  error  in 
this  land,  in  which  the  brotherhood  of  love  and  good  will  is 
universally  proclaimed ;  in  which  no  amount  of  exact  science 
will  bring  worthy  fame  to  the  man  who  does  not  love  and 
mingle  with  his  fellow-men  as  fellow-men.  Our  educational 
system  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  of  our  preachers  to 
this  truth.  And  many  of  them  are  finding  their  labors  in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory,  just  because  of  their  failure  to  appre- 
hend it. 

We  shall  indulge  in  no  suppositious  statements  in  support 
of  this  assertion ;  but  confine  ourselves  to  the  confirmatory 
statements  of  living  witnesses.  In  a  body  of  clergymen  re- 
cently convened  in  a  neighboring  commonwealth,  the  follow- 
ing question  was  discussed : 

"  May  improvements  be  made  in  the  prevalent  method  of 
sermonizing,  so  as  better  to  meet  the  present  religious  wants  of 
the  community  ?"  "  The  Eev.  N.  GL,  D.  D.,  found  preaching 
to  be  a  more  difficult  task  every  succeeding  year.     It  was 
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a  grave,  practical  question,  whether  sound  Christian  doctrine 
could  be  so  preached  as  to  edify,  to  meet  the  modes  of  thought 
at  the  present  day.  There  was  talent  enough,  thought  enough, 
but  lack  of  adaptation ;  the  pulpit  and  the  pews  moved  in 
different  planes  of  thought."  "The  Eev.  Mr.  C.  inquired 
whether  it  could  be  said  of  ministers  now,  as  of  those  of  olden 
time,  that  the  people  heard  them  gladly  %  More  sympathy  is 
needed  between  pastors  and  people  ;  a  greater  development  of 
our  humanity."  "  Dr.  V.  thought  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
doctrinal  preaching."  "  Eev.  Mr.  P.  deprecated  the  monotony 
so  prevalent,  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  uncultivated,  and  no 
less  the  Boston  style  of  refined  intonations."  "  Eev.  Mr.  B. 
said  that  the  ministers  who  succeeded  at  the  West,  were  those 
who  entered  heartily  into  the  feelings  and  lives  of  the  people, 
their  joys,  trials,  and  difficulties."  "  Rev.  Mr.  A.  said  he  had 
been  taught  to  sermonize,  and  not  to  preach."  "Dr.  6. 
thought  the  war  offered  great  opportunity  for  overthrowing  the 
'rosewater'  and  i  watergruel'  style  of  preaching."  "Dr.  B. 
thought  a  clear  biblical  conception  of  the  end  of  preaching 
essential,  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men,  and  that 
that  end  could  never  be  reached  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  "  Eev.  Mr.  Q.  considered  a  deep  personal  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  preacher  vitally  necessary,  in  order  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  the  path  cannot  be  pointed  out  un- 
less we  ourselves  have  traveled  it." 

From  this  debate  it  appears  that  the  current  preaching  is 
increasingly  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  clergy;  that 
they  doubt  if  the  people  hear  them  gladly ;  that  they  discover 
a  want  of  sympathy  between  pastors  and  people ;  that  the  end 
of  preaching  is  not  clearly  discerned,  or  earnestly  taught,  in  all 
cases ;  and  finally  that  there  is  a  want  of  deep  personal  expe- 
rience, and  of  conscious  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit 

These  avowals  are  frank  and  wholesome.  They  are  the  con- 
fessions of  men  who  earnestly  desire  to  do  better ;  to  discover, 
if  possible,  and  to  remove  the  impediments  to  the  largest  use- 
fulness under  which  they  find  themselves  laboring.  Theae 
experiences  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  commonwealth, 
or  to  this  continent.    A  recent  writer  in  the  London  Becori 
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expresses  his  belief  that  "  the  large  majority  of  sermon-hear- 
ers are  bored,  rather  than  interested,  by  the  discourses  they 
hear." 

We  maintain  that  this  melancholy  result  is  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  to  be  referred  to  a  vicious  educational  system ;  a 
system  which  constantly  tempts  its  pupils  to  make  scholarship, 
and  not  the  redemption  and  amelioration  of  the  race,  the  chief 
end  of  life.  It  is  the  vice  of  selfishness ;  a  subtle  form  of  that 
very  self-seeking  and  self-aggrandizement  which  has  stained 
our  whole  nation ;  which  even  more  than  the  southern  monster 
evil,  slavery,  has  drawn  down  the  displeasure  of  heaven  upon 
this  hitherto  happy  and  prospered  land.  The  direct  object  of 
the  most  thorough  education  is  not  to  bring  honor  to  the  stu- 
dent, to  his  professor,  or  to  his  Alma  Mater ;  but  to  produce  a 
man  qualified  and  disposed  to  be,  in  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree, useful  to  his  fellow-men  ;  a  man  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works,  and  full  of  the  heart  to  use  his  furniture, 
to  the  utmost,  in  such  works.  It  is  absurd  for  any  man  to 
think  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  who  has  not  pledged 
himself  to  God  and  his  own  soul,  to  exterminate  every  root  of 
selfishness  from  his  own  heart.  We  want  a  stalwart  ministry, 
able  to  rend  the  shackles  of  the  schools,  and  prompt  to  use 
that  method  of  discourse  which  will  accomplish  the  work  of 
the  ministry  and  persuade  men.  How  a  great  nation  of  the 
old  world  can  endure  the  control  of  a  sovereign  whose  only 
title  is  succession,  has  always  seemed  strange  and  inexplicable. 
But  while  thus  intolerant  of  a  civil  despotism  without  merit, 
we  have  bowed  our  necks  in  unreasoning  submission  to  the 
merciless  yoke  of  an  educational  system  which  exists  only  by 
our  permission,  and  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  rend  any 
day. 

The  pulpit  cannot  lose  what  it  does  not  possess,  and  the  min- 
istry will  never  be  trampled  on,  for  addressing  themselves  to 
that  which  they  are  best  able  to  do  well.  Unquestionably, 
there  is  a  limited  number  of  men  who  were  designed  by  God 
to  write  able  and  persuasive  essays  and  disquisitions ;  composi- 
tions, whose  design  is,  in  a  scholarly  way,  to  prove  or  illustrate 
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some  Bible  truth,  in  accordance  with  the  sermons  of  the  mas- 
ters in  logic  and  rhetoric.  Their  triumphant  success  vindicates 
their  use  of  this  method;  they  attract  large  congregations; 
they  hold  every  eye  and  ear  in  charmed  attention ;  their  words 
sink  down  into  the  soul ;  their  lessons  are  never  forgotten. 
There  are  not  enough  of  these  men  to  supply  all  the  pulpits  in 
the  land,  even  were  all  the  congregations  able  to  profit  by  such 
a  ministry.  But  there  are  congregations  enough  to  take  many 
aspirants  for  this  eminence,  who  never  attain  it ;  congregations 
who  mistake  the  aspiration  for  the  attainment ;  and  who  are 
ever  offering  a  bounty  to  young  ministers  to  persevere  on  the 
wrong  track.  There  are  men,  well  fitted  to  be  very  useful 
men,  who  were  never  designed  to  affect  others  by  written  dis- 
course ;  there  is  not  heat  enough  in  their  souls  to  animate  ab- 
stract ideas ;  a  sheet  of  paper  may  kindle  pine  wood,  but  it  will 
not  ignite  anthracite.  Even  John  Foster,  that  giant  in  labori- 
ous writing,  declares  that  "  the  successes  of  intellectual  effort 
are  never  so  great  as  when  aided  by  the  affections  that  animate 
social  converse."  The  men  of  whom  we  speak  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  animating  influence  of  the  attentive  eye  and 
ear,  demanding  the  sentiments  which  only  that  visible  demand 
will  call  into  being. 

Whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  we  see  not  how  it  can  be 
denied  that  the  peculiar  power  the  pulpit  once  possessed  is 
much  abated.  This  is,  in  fact,  the-  not  unfrequent  complaint  of 
the  clergy.  It  is  wise  to  inquire  for  the  reason.  It  may  prove 
not  to  be  an  occasion  of  unqualified  regret.  It  may  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  both  preacher  and  people,  that  we  have  come 
to  distinguish  between  the  office  and  the  man ;  between  the 
pulpit  and  what  is  said  from  it.  It  may  necessitate  the  discov- 
ery and  use  of  each  man's  own  gift.  And  how  many  men  in  a 
hundred,  think  you,  will  discover  the  gift  to  write  and  to  read 
so  as  to  secure  the  attention  and  profit  of  the  majority  of  their 
congregations! 

Undoubtedly  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  attain- 
ing ability  in  extemporaneous  and  in  expository  discourse.  We 
have  .not  been  unwarned  of  the  danger  of  sinking  into  mere 
common-place.    But  to  make  the  argument  convincing,  it  must 
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be  shown  that  those  who  cannot  be  enkindled  to  the  most  use- 
ful, intellectual  and  emotional  life,  when  in  the  focus  of  some 
hundreds  of  intelligent  eyes  and  ardent  hearts,  can  more  surely 
acquire  this  fervor,  in  the  isolation  of  the  study.    But  were  the 
argument  in  favor  of  extemporaneous  discourse,  derived  from 
the  necessities  of  adults,  insufficient,  the  almost  total  failure  of 
written  discourses  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  young,  appears 
to  us  to  be  unanswerable.     A  wise  mother  in  Israel,  across  the 
water,  has  written  "An  Appeal  to  the  Ministers  of  Christ  in 
behalf  of  the  Little  Ones."    She  will  be  heard  in  time ;  not 
yet,  perhaps ;  for  the  majority  will  say,  we  can't  extemporize ; 
we  cannot  do  ourselves,  or  our  subjects,  justice  in  extempora- 
neous discourse.    And  many  will  own  that  "  they  cannot  talk 
to  children."    Then  you  cannot  talk  to  the  majority  of  your 
congregations,  and  we  much  fear  that  you  have  mistaken  your 
vocation.    But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  were  in  your 
proper  vocation,  you  could  and  would  talk  to  children,  and 
that  successfully,  had  you  not  been  in  some  way  persuaded  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  excelling  in  a  kind  of  preaching 
which  you  find  incompatible  with  this.     Highly  intellect- 
ual and  scholarly  discourse  doubtless  has  its  proper  sphere,  but 
we  don't  want  Blair  or  Butler  to  edify  our  children.     "  The 
little  ones,"  whether  in  years  or  in  development,  were  made  to 
be  reached  through  the  heart,  heart  throbbing  against  heart, 
glimmering  in  the  eyes,  trembling  on  the  tongue,  soliciting  and 
winning   an  immediate  assent,   and  enlisting  the  enkindled 
affections  for  God  and  holiness.    Hear  that  mother :  "Are  the 
discourses  delivered  from  our  pulpits  fitted  to  be  a  help  in  train- 
ing young  hearts  to  love  the  Sabbath  ?    The  whispered  ques- 
tion, when  will  it  be  done,  and  the  look  of  relief  when  it  is 
done,  awaken  anxious  thoughts  in  a  mother's  heart;  and  while 
she  leads  them  homeward,  painful  questions  stir  within  her  as 
to  the  practical  effect  of  their  regular  attendance  at  church.  Is 
it  not  really  teaching  them  to  call  the  Sabbath  a  weariness,  to 
sit  before  the  Lord  as  his  people  sit,  while  the  ever  busy  mind  is 
far  away,  seeking  relief  from  its  own  bright  imaginings  ?" 

But  hear  this  witness  further :    "  The  loud  tone  of  declama- 
tion conveys  to  a  young  child  the  idea  of  anger ;  and  the  image 
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of  an  angry  minister  becomes  associated  with  that  of  an  angry 
God.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  religion  of  children  is  often 
one  of  fear ;  hence  often  arise  those  vague  and  terrifying 
thoughts  which  darken  their  bright  and  confiding  spirits,  and 
scare  them  from  the  tender  arms  of  the  good  shepherd.  What 
a  blessing  it  would  be  to  mothers  and  children,  [aye,  to  all  the 
congregation,]  if  ministers  would  take  with  them  from  their 
firesides  to  the  pulpit  the  simple,  friendly  tone  of  conversation 
on  spiritual  things."  A  blessing  indeed !  but  alas,  both  the 
pulpit  and  the  pew,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  have 
come  to  an  agreement  that  the  dignity  of  the  minister,  and  not 
less  the  dignity  of  the  congregation,  demands  an  intellectual, 
scholastic,  and  eloquent  presentation,  such  as  shall  authorize  the 
people  to  glory  in  their  minister.  Because  of  this  bad  ambi- 
tion, some  of  our  churches  are  weak  and  sickly,  and  some 
sleep, 

"  We  have  been  told,"  says  that  mother,  "  by  an  aged  minis- 
ter, that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  what  kind  of 
preaching  was  most  used  of  God  in  converting  and  edifying 
men ;  and  the  inquiries  of  a  long  life,  among  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  had  brought  him  to  this  conclusion, 
namely,  that  most  good  is  done  by  conversational  preaching." 
Of  course  it  would  be  so.  And  this  kind  of  preaching  has  the 
sanction  of  our  Lord's  example ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  power  of 
traditional  persuasion,  such  the  self-perpetuating  influence  of 
scholastic  usage,  and  of  esprit  du  corps,  that  the  great  majority 
off  preachers  will  go  through  life  reiterating  their  melancholy 
confessions  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  ministry,  sacrificing 
both'  good  sense  and  usefulness,  rather  than  break  away  from 
the  established  order  of  reading  the  old  to  sleep  and  the  young 
into  hatred  of  the  day  and  house  of  God. 

Now  there  are  not  a  few  ministers,  good  men  and  true,  who 
seem  to  have  no  suspicion  that  this  is  not  an  inevitable  and 
unchangeable  order  of  things.  They  will  tell  you,  and  tell 
you  truly,  that  -they  cannot  preach  to  children,  and  there  they 
rest — nay,  there's  little  rest  in  it — but  there  they  stick  fast 
"  It  would  almost  seem,"  says  the  mother  I  have  quoted,  "that 
the  King's  ambassadors  are  acting  in  the  belief  that  his  rule 
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has  been  reversed ;  that  it  has  now  become  God's  method  to 
reveal  these  things  to  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  to  hide  them 
from  the  babes."    Our  age  is  often  characterized  as  an  intelli- 
gent age ;  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  just  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
age  of  remarkable  mental  activity  ;  but  in  all  that  pertains  to 
religious  instruction,  the  common,  not  to  say  constant  mistake, 
is  to  assume  a  correctness  of  apprehension  that  does  not  exist. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  mindful  that  as  the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  so  every  degenerate 
man  is  slow  of  heart,  both  to  understand  and  to  believe  all  the 
prophets,  apostles  and  our  Lord  himself  have  spoken ;  and  the 
large  majority  of  all  our  congregations  require,  not  necessarily 
monosyllables,  but  truth  in  that  form,   easy  of  apprehension, 
which  animated  conversation  offers.     u  In  former  days,"  says 
the  writer  quoted,  "  nothing  was  brought  down  to  the  capacity 
of  childhood ;  the  week-day  task  and  the  Sabbath  sermon  were 
alike  unintelligible.     But  now  the  sermon  stands  in  contrast 
with  all  the  other  means  of  instruction  provided."    Lessons  in 
everything  but  in  religion  are  enforced  by  every  aid  animated 
conversation  can  supply.    Looks,  tones,  gestures,  figures,  illus- 
trations, all  spring  into  life  spontaneously,  offering  the  utmost 
power  of  persuasion,  when  an  earnest  man  converses  with 
those  whom  he  desires  to  influence.     The  consciousness  of  get- 
ting hold  of  them  unlocks  his  own  fountains  of  feeling,  and 
asks,  and  receives  a  corresponding  outgoing  of  sympathy  from 
them.     Such  were  Christ's  conversation  sermons ;  and  they  are 
our  model.    And  why  should  any  of  our  preachers  hesitate  to 
accept  them  as  such  ?    Because  it  is  not  the  fashion  of  our 
day.     Because  hardly  a  man,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  is  able  to 
believe  that  the  ministry  could  sustain  itself,  if  divested  of  the 
flowing  robes  and  embroidered  garments  of  scholastic  rhetoric. 
Because  men  are  afraid  to  risk  a  style  of  sermonizing  that  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  fitness  to  convince,  convert, 
and  persuade  to  holy  living.    We  can  put  our  finger  at  this 
moment  upon  a  prominent  church,  past  the  incipient  stage  of 
dissolution,  mortally  stricken  with  this  disease ;  they  can't  find 
a  minister  with  a  competent  wardrobe.    The  great  shepherd 
could  send  them  one  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  apt 
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to  teach ;  but  they  must  have  a  change  of  raiment ;  not  silk 
and  muslin — they  reject  that,  but  are  not  less  tenacious  of  what 
better  deserves  to  be  rejected  as  "  millinery."  They  cannot 
venture  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  simply 
"  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might."  They  are 
slow  to  believe  that  a  shepherd's  sling  and  smooth  stones  out 
of  the  brook  could  be  any  match  for  the  ponderous  armor  of 
the  Philistine.  Only  those  who,  in  their  love  and  deference 
for  our  Lord's  teaching,  have  become  as  little  children,  are  will- 
ing to  throw  themselves  upon  the  simplest  forms  of  speech  as 
best  adapted  to  convey  the  weightiest  lessons  in  religious  truth; 
only  those  who  have  forgotten  themselves  in  their  tender  con- 
cern for  "  the  little  ones,"  and  who  are  content  to  be  esteemed 
fools  for  their  sake  and  for  Christ's  sake ;  only  these  can  believe 
that  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  indwelling  Comforter,  can  and  will 
teach  those  who  rely  on  him,  how  to  converse  with  man  about 
the  things  of  God.  Practically,  many  a  preacher,  many  a 
church,  too,  are  in  the  condition  of  those  Ephesians  who  had 
not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost. 

No  one  will  deny  the  superiority  of  written  discourse  in  those 
characteristics,  which  commend  such  discourse  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  critical  hearer ;  for  example  in  breadth  of  view ;  in 
the  comprehension  of  many  particulars ;  in  scholastic  method, 
in  careful  elaboration,  in  completeness,  in  finish  and  polish. 
But  to  meet  the  wishes  of  such  hearers  is  very  far  from  being 
the  first  duty,  or  the  legitimate  province  of  the  preacher. 
When  John  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  learn  if  Jesus  were  the 
Christ,  one  of  the  vouchere  adduced  was  this :  "  To  the  poor 
the  gospel  is  preached."  The  poor  are  unlearned  and  uncriti- 
cal. In  that  sense  they  constitute  the  majority  of  our  congre- 
gations to-day.  Christ's  method  was  singular  in  that  it  was 
not  scholastic.  The  majority  of  preachers,  keeping  near  to 
Christ,  would  be  singular  to-day,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  the 
supreme  concern  to  persuade  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
would  put  them  upon  that  use  of  language  which  would  get  the 
ear  and  understanding  of  the  multitude.  And  though  a  man 
here  and  there  may  be  so  endowed  of  God  that  his  natural  and 
proper  line  of  things  is  to  effect  men  most  powerfully  and  use- 
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folly  by  elaborate  written  discourse,  the  men  who  can  do  this 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Where  one  is  capable  of 
doing  this,  and  of  so  doing  it  as  to  rise  superior  to  the  natural 
inaptitude  of  most  men  to  be  swayed  by  such  discourse,  there 
are  hundreds  who  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  whose  at- 
tempts to  do  it  can  result  in  nothing  but  loss  and  detriment  to 
their  hearers,  and  disappointment  and  discouragement  to  them- 
selves. The  attainment  of  a  decent  mediocrity  in  this  direction 
will  be  secured  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  all  the  elements 
of  power  which  belong  to  free  discourse  when  prompted  and 
animated  by  a  living  sympathy  with  those  who  are  addressed. 
Do  we  not  all  know  that  there  are  many  men  who  converse 
well,  who  are  very  acceptable  speakers  in  off-hand  discourse, 
who  can  contribute  their  full  quota  to  the  interest  of  any  in- 
formal gathering,  for  almost  any  purpose,  who  no  sooner  enter 
the  pulpit  than  the  breath  of  common  life  forsakes  them  ;  they 
have  got  above  fruits  and  flowers,  above  animal  life,  away  up 
in  the  region  of  dwarf  shrubs  and  stunted  pines,  and  near  to 
perpetual  frost.  It  is  a  transition  from  the  walking-dress  of 
prompt,  animated,  agreeable  conversation,  in  which  the  speaker 
was  entirely  at  home,  and  able  to  meet  any  demand  made  upon 
him,  to  the  heavy  armor  of  formal  prelections,  and  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  marshaling  platoons  of  unaccustomed  poly- 
syllables into  active  service,  under  a  weight  of  dignity  much 
more  in  accordance  with  a  dress-parade,  than  with  real  work 
to  be  done. 

Immediate  favor  for  the  views  now  urged  we  do  not  expect ; 
and  that  for  several  reasons.  The  work  of  education  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  those  long  wedded  to  a  different  course. 
Teachers  and  preachers  from  time  immemorial  have  accepted 
as  the  highest  and  almost  only  models,  intellectual  labors  de- 
signed to  win  applause  for  their  originality,  imagination,  logic, 
rhetoric,  or  learning.  They  are  unable  to  believe  that  a  depar- 
ture from  these  models  can  be  anything  but  a  grievous  loss  to 
both  speaker  and  hearer.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  case  that  we 
find  some  of  them  protesting  that  "  the  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  pews  ought  to  be  raised  to  those  of  the  pulpit, 
rather  than  the  reverse."    They  cannot  think  it  right  to  yield 
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to  the  growing  demand  for  a  less  dignified  and  less  scholastic 
presentation  of  truth ;  they  cannot  pander — so  they  esteem  it— 
to  a  depraved  appetite  for  something  stimulating.  They  feel 
sure  that  in  so  doing  they  should  lower  the  standard  and 
lessen  the  influence  of  preaching.  Now  all  such  objections 
have  a  foundation,  in  part,  in  truth.  There  are  undoubtedly 
men  in  every  congregation,  more  or  fewer,  who  would  be  best 
pleased  to  be  entertained  with  novelties ;  who  do  not  go  to 
church  for  religious  instruction  and  improvement.  But  these 
objections  are  in  part  without  foundation,  because  of  assuming 
that  the  demand  for  a  more  animating  style  of  preaching  than 
sufficed  our  forefathers,  necessarily  involves  the  sacrifice  of  dig- 
nity, sound  wisdom,  and  deep  piety,  and  that  this  demand 
comes  only  from  those  who  have  itching  ears.  They  have 
never  witnessed,  say  the  objectors,  an  instance  of  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  conversational  line ;  they  doubt  if  such  a  thing 
could  be;  the  nearest  approaches  to  it  they  have  ever  seen 
were  accompanied  by  such  infelicities  as  made  them  cling  to 
the  old  method  with  more  tenacity  than  ever.  They  find  no 
warrant  in  any  conscious  ability  to  accomplish  much  by  pulpit 
conversation,  to  infer  that  the  rising  generation  are  likely  to 
effect  more.  Why  not  be  content  with  the  old  method  which 
is  safe,  rather  than  attempt  new  ways,  which  are  uncertain, 
and  known  to  be  attended  with  some  risk  ?  Every  department 
of  life  is  filled  with  illustrations  of  a  like  unwillingness  to  listen 
to  demands  for  changes  from  accustomed  ways.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  resistance  steamboats  and  locomotives  encount- 
ered, when  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  these  for  stage  coaches 
and  sailing  vessels.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  most 
unwilling  to  surrender  the  vantage  ground  and  confidence 
which  habit  and  use  supply.  There  is  a  weighty  reason  for  not 
being  content  with  the  old  method  of  preaching ;  it  does  not 
accomplish  the  work ;  it  does  not  persuade  men.  The  preach- 
ers themselves  being  witnesses,  our  congregations  are  falling 
off.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fault  is  with  the  pastors 
and  churches ;  we  have  no  right  to  be  content  with  the  indif- 
ference to  religious  instruction  which  prevails.  We  all  know 
that  intelligent,  animated  conversation,  on  any  topic,  easily  se- 
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cures  the  attention  of  all  within  hearing,  who  are  able  to  com- 
prehend the  matter  of  it ;  while  preaching  is  almost  a  synonym 
for  something  which,  though  respectable  for  its  origin  and  os- 
tensible purpose,  is  hard  to  be  endured,  and,  when  possible,  is 
to  be  assiduously  avoided.  The  majority  of  hearers  have  so 
long  accustomed  themselves  to  endure  sermons  with  martyr 
resignation,  as  an  inevitable  evil,  that  religious  teachings  to  be 
eagerly  anticipated,  and  lovingly  desired,  are  something  seldom 
or  never  realized,  and  often  regarded  as  without  the  pale  of 
probability. 

There  is  no  obligation  to  be  longer  resigned  to  this  state  of 
things.  On  the  part  of  the  people  it  would  be  an  unworthy 
and  censurable  resignation,  as  implying  an  indifference  to  reli- 
gious truth,  whether  it  were  made  interesting  and  available  or 
not ;  making  church-going  significant  of  superstition,  formal- 
ism, or  hypocrisy.  On  the  part  of  the  preacher  it  would  be 
the  extreme  of  cowardice  and  inhumanity ;  of  supineness  and 
of  disloyalty  to  God.  Such  was  not  the  resignation  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  says,  "I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  We  do  not  mean,  for  an 
instant,  to  deny  that  existing  methods  have  done  much  for  the 
limited  number  who  have  come  under  their  best  influences ; 
but  we  do  mean  to  assert,  what  is  patent  to  all,  that  they  fail  of 
arresting  the  attention,  and  of  engaging  the  interest  of  the  very 
large  majority  of  men,  women,  and  children.  They  are  not 
won  by  them,  and  never  will  be  won  by  them,  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  God.  To  indulge  a  vague  belief  that  God 
will  some  day  miraculously  interpose  to  impart  an  irresistible 
efficacy  to  a  kind  of  preaching  which  is  at  present  so  nearly 
powerless,  is  not  the  part  of  faith,  but  rather  of  presumption 
and  of  indolence ;  it  is  to  take  a  sleeping  potion  in  place  of 
shaking  off  dull  sloth  and  girding  on  the  whole  armor  of  God. 
Resignation,  to  an  indifferent  and  apathetic  audience,  Christ 
and  eternal  life  being  the  theme,  when  it  rests  with  the 
preacher  to  rouse  them  to  the  highest  condition  of  animated 
life,  is  worse  than  oriental  fatalism.  It  is  being  resigned  to 
have  God's  work  suffer  in  our  hands ;  resigned  to  the  dishonor 
of  God's  draughts  on  us  for  treasures  placed  in  our  hands  for 
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their  use.  But,  yon  are  perhaps  saying,  I  am  not  sensible  that 
it  does  rest  with  me  thus  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  worth 
of  eternal  things.  No,  nor  will  you  be  likely  to  become  so,  so 
long  as  you  hang  back  and  stand  behind  your  written  dis- 
course, and  fear  to  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  even 
when  you  have  done  your  utmost  to  penetrate  and  to  be  pene- 
trated by  truth.  You  pray,  "  Lord,  increase  my  faith,"  but  re- 
fuse to  venture  in  the  strength  of  all  his  promises,  to  give  the 
message  entrusted  to  you  its  best  chance  to  be  heard  and  to 
win  its  way  to  the  heart. 

It  is  a  hopeful  indication  that  some  of  our  preachers  are  be- 
coming alive  to  this ;  that  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  change ;  to  realize  the  absurdity  of  entering  the 
arena  of  strife  for  the  souls  of  men,  with  a  manuscript  sermon, 
to  ragmen  out  of  confirmed  habits  of  disobedience  to  God,  and 
of  neglect  of  their  own  souls,  by  a  logical  disquisition  on  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  habits,  delivered  in  that  reading  tone  which 
no  reader  wholly  escapes,  and  which  very  few,  with  all  the  wear 
and  tear  of  unnatural  earnestness,  can  free  from  an  irresistible 
soporific  influence.     God's  truth  deserves  to  have  every  advan- 
tage of  a  living  advocacy.    God's  demand  upon  man  is  for  his 
heart ;  and  whoever  heard  of  winning  love  by  reading !    Just 
conceive  of  human  intercourse  with  all  its  thousand  persuasive 
and  winning  ways  of  looks,  tones,  gestures,  illustrations,  and 
arguments,  supplied  by  the  spontaneity  of  exuberant  life,  put 
into  the  straight  jacket  of  formal  reading !    Men  are  called  in 
the  Scriptures  u  the  children  of  the  Most  High ;"  and  God 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  most  tenderly  affectionate  Father.    His 
messengers  are  sent  to  his  obedient  and  also  to  his  disobedient 
children;  with  instructions  to  commend  and  encourage  the 
one,  and  to  reprove  and  reclaim  the  other.    No  instructions 
are  given  to  read  them  disquisitional  essays,   but  they  are 
commanded  to  warn,  and  entreat,  and  instruct  in  word,  in  con- 
versation, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.    They  were 
of  course  to  read  for  their  own  profit  and  to  store  their  minds 
and  hearts,  too,  with  matter  for  exhortation  and  for  doctrine ; 
but  being  thus  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  work,  they 
were  to  give  the  truth  in  such  manner  and  form  as  would  en- 
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sure  its  doing  its  errand.  Every  friend  of  virtue  knows  the 
power  of  lively,  animated  conversation,  in  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  to  corrupt  our  youth ;  but  it  is  hard  to  convince  those 
who  have  not  made  full  proof  of  conversation  for  good  pur- 
poses, how  great  a  power  is  lying  unused  in  their  hands.  We 
often  hear  it  stated  that  preaching  is  God's  appointed  method 
of  saving  the  world;  and  the  passage  is  quoted,  "It  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve ;"  but  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  vindicate  the  as- 
sumption that  the  reading  of  written  sermons  is  the  preach- 
ing here  intended.  The  reasonable  presumption  is  that  writ- 
ten sermons  were  wholly  unknown  when  the  Apostle  record- 
ed that  fact.  His  charge  to  Timothy  to  "  preach  the  word, 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season,"  harmonizes  well  with  the 
supposition  that  he  talked,  talked  earnestly,  and  as  the  Spirit 
gave  him  utterance.  When  Christ  commanded  his  disciples, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,"  had  he  any  intention  that  a  line  or  two  from  that 
gospel  should  suffice  as  a  mere  motto  to  some  long  disqui- 
sition on  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  interspersed  with  hints 
of  Christ  and  his  salvation  as  remote  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  common  hearer  as  the  fixed  stars  ?  We  have,  it  is 
true,  a  great  many  discourses  that  are  not  so  bad  as  this ; 
but  we  have  a  great  many  that  fail  of  establishing  an  inev- 
itable conviction,  this  is  the  very  word  of  God.  We  have 
many  a  prayer  after  a  sermon,  that  God  would  bless  his 
truth  now  presented,  which  starts  the  question,  Has  his  truth 
been  presented  ?  We  had  a  good  text ;  but  the  long  discourse 
failed  of  establishing  any  close  and  living  relation  to  that 
text;  and  taking  matter  and  manner  into  the  account,  we 
cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  is  of  our  mind,  in 
demurring  to  recognize  what  has  now  been  spoken,  as  his 
message  to  that  congregation.  We  came  to  the  house  of 
prayer  hoping  to  meet  a  messenger  from  God,  speaking  the 
truth  in  love ;  not  love  in  a  figure,  or  on  stilts ;  not  love 
"in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out;"  or  in  well  rounded 
periods,  in  the  full  costume  of  pulpit  rhetoric  and  logic ;  but 
love  unrestrained  and  overflowing  from  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
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tain  of  divine  and  human  tenderness,  from  the  very  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  In  place  of  that  we  get  an  essay,  a  disqui- 
sition, a  homily.    We  asked  for  bread,  and  received  a  stone. 

Take  the  ministerial  account  of  existing  failures ;  here  it  is : 
"  There  is  talent  enough,  thought  enough,  but  lack  of  adapta- 
tion." Could  there  be  a  greater  lack  than  this?  Why  a  stone 
has  weight,  and  form,  and  color,  in  perfection ;  but  it  lacks 
adaptation ;  it  won't  nourish.  The  preaching  which  so  exten- 
sively prevails  may  have  a  form  of  sacred  words,  but  what  if  it 
fails  to  get  the  ear  and  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation ?    Is  it  successful  preaching? 

"  Ah,"  it  is  said,  "preaching  is  different  from  anything  else; 
it  has  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  offering  an  unwelcome 
theme ;  for  the  majority  of  the  people,  like  Gallio,  care  for 
none  of  these  things." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God ;"  but  the  attempt  to  derive  from 
this  a  full  account  of  the  want  of  interest  in  our  Sabbath  ser- 
vices, comes  of  an  unwillingness  to  convict  ourselves  of  failure 
in  duty.  The  assertion,  these  are  spiritual  truths,  which  only 
the  spiritual  man  can  discern,  is  hastily,  and  most  unwarranta- 
bly, assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  declaration,  that  faithful 
preaching  must  necessarily  be  uninteresting  to  the  majority  of 
any  congregation.  This  assumption,  if  allowed,  would  certain- 
ly offer  a  convenient  screen,  for  those  who  desire  one,  to  pro- 
tect uninteresting  and  unproductive  discourses  from  rebuke 
and  censure ;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed,  for  it  is  utterly  untrue. 
The  real  account  of  the  matter  has  been  perhaps  inadvertently, 
but  truly  given ;  the  sermons  which  fail  to  get  the  ear  and  in- 
terest of  our  congregations,  "  fail  through  lack  of  adaptation." 

"  What !"  it  will  perhaps  be  demanded,  with  flushed  cheek 
and  perturbed  mind,  "  do  you  mean  to  assert  that  I  do  not 
preach  that  gospel  which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  i  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ' "  ? 

We  assert  nothing.  We  simply  assent  to  what  you  have  affirm- 
ed, as  a  truth  confirmed  by  our  own  observation,  that  there  is 
in  most  preaching  a  lack  of  adaptation.  It  is  adapted  to  weary 
and  to  alienate,  not  to  interest  and  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
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Christ.  It  seems  in  your  hands  to  lack  the  manliness  and  the 
heartiness  of  the  Apostle  whom  you  have  quoted.  The  man 
who  gloried  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  who  cared  naught  for  bonds 
and  affliction,  who  declared,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  ray  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  joy  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 
Think  you  this  man  ever  contented  himself  with  reading  his 
message  to  an  uninterested  congregation,  consoling  himself  un- 
der his  unproductive  labor  with  the  assertion  that  the  gospel 
must  needs  be  dull  to  the  unspiritual  ?  No  indeed !  that  did 
not  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  had  experience  of  congregations  of 
all  sorts;  believing  and  unbelieving;  decorous  and  riotous; 
assenting  and  dissenting ;  but  uninterested  ! — never. 

"  Well,  what  would  you  have  1  He  that  finds  fault  with  our 
existing  order  of  things  is  bound  to  point  out  the  remedy. 
How  shall  we  amend  ?" 

We  answer,  get  a  deeper  experience  of  the  love  of  God  in  your 
own  soul.  Give  yourself  to  Christ  in  a  far  more  comprehen- 
sive consecration  than  you  have  ever  yet  attained  to.  Get 
such  an  experience  of  the  indwelling  Comforter  that  you  shall 
dare  to  tell  it,  naturally,  earnestly,  with  a  single  eye  and  heart 
to  the  weal  of  your  hearer;  in  sublime  indifference  to  all  that 
the  schools  and  the  schoolmen  have  to  say  against  untram- 
rneled  conversational  preaching.  You  want  nothing  but  a 
greatly  increased  knowledge,  and  fearless  love  of  Christ,  and 
of  his  love  to  man,  to  supply  all  your  lack  of  adaptation.  Get 
this  and  you  will  need  no  argument  in  favor  of  a  natural  and 
most  effective  manner  of  preaching.  And  do  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  you  can  have  what  you  need  for  the  asking ;  for 
your  Heavenly  Father  is  more  willing  to  give  his  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him,  than  parents  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children. 
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Article  X.— ENGLAND  DURING  OUR  WAR. 

"Britain  was  too  jealous  of  America  to  govern  it  justly; 
too  ignorant  of  it  to  govern  it  well ;  and  too  distant  from  it  to 
govern  it  at  all."  Thus  wrote  Thomas  Paine,  in  one  of 
his  terse  and  stirring  pamphlets  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 
Though  three  generations  of  independence  have  absolved 
Great  Britain  from  all  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  included  in  the  United  States,  and  though  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  countries  is  practically  annihilated  by 
the  swiftness  and  frequency  of  intercourse,  it  is  as  true  to-day, 
for  quite  other  reasons,  that  Britain  is  too  jealous  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  a  political  and  commercial  power,  to  do  justice  to 
our  cause,  and  too  ignorant  of  our  Constitution  and  policy  to 
comprehend  us  at  all,  in  this  new  and  strange  crisis  of  our  af- 
fairs. "When  we  speak  thus  of  Britain,  we  mean  that  England 
which  is  represented  before  the  world  by  its  governing  class,  j 
its  political  leaders,  and  largely  by  its  metropolitan  press  ; —  j 
that  England  whose  most  accomplished  and  typical  men,  such 
as  Earl  Russell  and  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.  P.,  can  discover  in  the*  uprising  of  a  great  people  for  the 
defense  of  national  unity,  of  constitutional  government,  and  of 
regulated  liberty,  only  a  war  of  ambition  for  so  many  leagues 
of  disputed  territory ;  whose  most  imperial  and  imperious  jour- 
nal has  constantly  averred,  for  twelve  months  past,  that  "the 
United  States  of  North  America  have  ceased  to  be  ;w  and 
whose  leading  literary  and  political  reviews  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  blundering  references  to  our  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  in  disparaging  comments  upon  our  political  insti- 
tutions and  our  social  condition. 

But  we  do  not  forget  that  there  is  another  England.  There 
was  a  party  in  England  upon  whose  intelligence  and  justice 
our  fathers  relied,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     Indeed,  Jefferson   made  it  matter  of  com- 
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plaint  against  Congress  for  amending  his  draft  of  that  paper, 
that  "  the  pusillanimous  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England 
worth  keeping  terms  with,  still  haunted  the  minds  of  many," 
and  that  "  for  this  reason  those  passages  which  conveyed  cen- 
sures on  the  people  of  Englandr  were  struck  out,  lest  they 
should  give  them  offense."*  No  doubt  that  memorable  Con- 
gress was,  upon  this  point,  more  wise  and  just  than  Jefferson. 
Franklin  knew  well  the  friendly  disposition  of  Chatham  and 
Camden  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  Wilkes  and  afterward  of 
Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Were  I  an  American," 
said  Camden,  in  his  place,  "  I  would  resist  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood."  "  My  Lords,"  said  Chatham,  "  resistance  to  your 
acts  was  necessary  as  it  was  just ;  and  your  imperious  doctrine 
of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  and  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mission, will  be  found  equally  impotent  to  convince  or  to  en- 
slave." In  the  House  of  Commons,  Wilkes  uttered  the  pro- 
phetic warning :  "  In  the  great  scale  of  empire  you  will  de- 
cline from  the  decision  of  this  day ;  and  the  Americans  will 
rise  to  independence,  to  power,  to  all  the  greatness  of  the  most 
renowned  states ;  for  they  build  on  the  solid  basis  of  general 
public  liberty ;"  and  Edmund  Burke  gave  to  reluctant  but  fas- 
cinated auditors  his  magnificent  predictions  of  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  America.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  in  England 
friends  of  America  "  worth  keeping  terms  with ;"  though  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wesley  then,  like  the  Saturday  Ee- 
viewers  and  the  Thomas  Guthries  of  to-day,  vented  their  pon- 
derous sarcasm  and  pious  invective  against  our  American 
struggle,  and  British  jealousy  and  ignorance  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  greatness  and  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

All  the  phases  of  English  sentiment  touching  American  af- 
fairs, that  were  developed  during  our  Eevolutionary  struggle, 
have  repeated  themselves  in  the  current  war.  There  have  not 
been  wanting  political  leaders  and  men  of  aristocratic  associa- 
tions who  have  shown  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
causes  of  the  war,  and  a  candid  appreciation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  the  great  middle  class  of  England, 

*  Autobiography,  p.  19,  in  Vol  1  of  Washington's  edition  of  his  works. 
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though  not  forward  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  has  been 
largely  with  us  in  sympathy;  and  yet  the  jealousy  and  ignor- 
ance of  another  class  have  contrived  to  be  so  conspicuous  and 
offensive  in  disparaging  our  cause,  that  England  has  been 
strongly  suspected  of  favoring  the  rebellion. 

The  jealousy  of  the  United  States  which  warps  the  judg 
ment  of  a  class  of  Englishmen  upon  our  affairs,  is  not  like  that 
chronic  jealousy  of  France  which  affects  the  entire  public  pol- 
icy of  England — a  solicitude  lest  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope or  the  political  and  commercial  control  of  the  East,  or 
even  her  hardwon  maritime  preeminence,  should  pass  over  to 
an  intriguing,  aspiring,  unscrupulous  rival ;  for  the  isolation  oi 
the  United  States  from  the  sphere  of  British  aspirations,  and 
the  conservative  character  of  our  foreign  policy,  have  with- 
drawn this  nation  from  the  political  rivalries  of  the  old  world. 
Nor  is  it  merely  a  jealousy  of  our  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity ;  for  this,  though  threatening  to  overshadow  that  of 
Britain  itself,  is  nevertheless  according  to  the  equalizing  laws 
of  trade,  a  benefit  also  to  the  commerce  of  England  and  of 
the  world.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  truly  to  the 
Manchester  Board  of  Trade,  "  We  are  not  of  those,  if  such 
there  were,  who  envied  the  greatness  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic ;"  since  none  know  better  than  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  that  the  greater  our  prosperity  the  better  their 
market.  But  English  jealousy  of  America  is  an  aristocratic 
jealousy  of  Republican  prosperity,  because  of  the  argument  of 
such  an  example  on  the  lips  of  parliamentary  reformers ;  and 
a  bureaucratic  *  jealousy  of  the  national  vitality,  the  adminis- 
trative vigor,  and  the  military  strength  so  suddenly  developed 
by  free  institutions.  A  government  largely  vested  in  what  Mr. 
John  Bright  once  aptly  styled  "hereditary  brains,"  the  govern- 
ment of  a  class  who  possess  a  controlling  power  by  virtue  of  so- 


*  "  The  essence  and  meaning  of  bureaucracy  is  that  the  work  of  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  governors  by  profession,"  in  distinction  from  representatives 
springing  directly  from  the  people.  See  MiU  on  Representative  Government,  p. 
113.  This  element  is  stall  found  in  the  British  Constitution,  and  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  bureaucracy  are  sometimes  more  dominant  than  its  form  is  apparent 
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cial  position,  and  who  thereby  attach  to  themselves  both  the  mil- 
itary and  the  monetary  interests  of  the  country,  may  well  be 
jealous  of  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  colossal  popular  power, 
full-panoplied,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Hence, 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  and  others  have  frankly  avowed  their  convic- 
tion that  the  future  of  England  demands  the  disruption  of  the 
United  States.  Lord  K.  Cecil  said  in  Parliament,  on  the  sev- 
enth of  March : 

"  The  plain  matter  of  fact  was,  as  every  one  who  watched  the  current  of  his- 
tory must  know,  that  the  Northern  States  of  America  never  could  be  our  sure 
friends,  for  this  simple  reason :  not  merely  because  the  newspapers  wrote  at  each 
other,  or  that  there  were  prejudices  on  both  sides,  but  because  we  were  rivals, 
rivals  politically  and  rivals  commercially.  We  aspired  to  the  same  position. 
We  both  aspired  to  the  government  of  the  seas.  We  were  both  a  manufacturing 
people,  and  in  every  port,  as  well  as  at  every  court,  we  were  rivals  to  each 
other." 

Already  the  magnificent  picture  of  Burke*  is  more  than  a 
reality.  Already  the  enterprise  of  the  United  States  has  shown 
itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which  once  attract- 
ed the  envy  of  the  world.  "  Whatever  England  has  been  grow- 
ing to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  improvement,  brought  in 
by  varieties  of  people,  by  succession  of  civilizing  conquests, 
and  civilizing  settlements  in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred 
yeare,"  has  been  gained  by  the  United  States  "  in  the  course  of 
a  single  life."  Yet  it  is  not  this  unexampled  prosperity  alone 
that  excites  the  jealousy  of  English  oligarchists ;  but  the  ex- 
ample of  this  prosperity  under  a  free,  cheap,  and  peaceable 
government,  as  quoted  by  English  reformers,  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  suffrage,  the  abolition  of  class  privileges,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  national  budget.  The  outbreak  of  civil  war 
in  the  United  States  was  the  opportune  moment  for  a  jealousy 
of  Republicanism  in  England  to  vent  itself  in  exultation  at 
our  calamity ;  and  yet  the  rapidity  with  which  we  transformed 
ourselves  into  a  military  nation,  and  the  formidable  aspect  of 
the  Republic  reinvigorated,  flushed  with  victory,  and  ready  to 
cope  with  any  power  on  land  or  sea,  gave  to  this  jealousy  a 

*  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 
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new  stimulus  and  a  new  direction.  As  therefore  Burke  pal- 
liated the  alleged  presumption  of  the  American  colonies,  by 
saying,  "  I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,"  so  would 
we  palliate  the  unsympathetic  and  even  exultant  attitude  of 
English  oligarchists  toward  our  national  peril,  by  pardoning 
something  to  the  spirit  of  jealousy — the  most  irresponsible  and 
unreasoning  of  passions.    . 

We  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  equally  considerate  of  the 
ignorance  of  our  affairs,  which  most  Englishmen  persist  in 
cherishing.  In  the  mass  of  the  English  people  this  is  excusa- 
ble, and  it  is  even  tolerable  in  the  average  of  their  public  men. 
Business,  travel,  politics,  bring  the  English  far  more  into  con- 
tact with  European,  and  even  with  Oriental  countries,  than 
with  the  United  States ;  and  they  have  more  vital  interests  in- 
volved in  the  old  world  than  in  the  new.  With  us  their  rela- 
tions are  simply  those  of  trade ;  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
they  have  questions  of  political  precedence  and  colonial  power. 
Europe  is  at  their  door ;  and  Turkey  and  India  are  nearer  to 
them  by  telegram  than  the  United  States,  and  practically  nearer 
by  long  familiar  intercourse.  The  English  merchant  is  excusa- 
ble for  knowing  little  about  the  geography  of  the  United  States, 
content  to  know  the  state  of  our  market ;  and  the  average  English 
politician  is  excusable  for  knowing  less  of  our  political  institu- 
tions and  parties  than  of  those  of  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Tur- 
key even,  since  ours  concern  him  less  in  his  immediate  sphere. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this 
country  than  in  England,  through  our  free  schools  and  our 
cheap  press,  there  are  a  hundred  reasons  why  an  American 
should  acquaint  himself  with  English  history  and  institutions, 
to  one  that  would  induce  an  Englishman  to  turn  his  eyes  from 
his  own  politics  and  those  of  Europe  to  the  affairs  of  this  west- 
ern world.  We  should  have  large  charity,  therefore,  for  the 
intense  and  often  invincible  ignorance  of  America,  so  generally 
characteristic  of  the  English  mind.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
our  peculiar  combination  of  state  and  national  governments, 
and  the  still  more  peculiar  institution  of  slavery,  legalized  among 
a  people  who  once  declared  before  ua  candid  world,"  that  "  all 
men  are  created  equal,"  produce  complications  in  political  phi- 
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losophy  hard  to  be  understood  without  a  special  training  upon 
the  soil.  Even  De  Tocqueville  and  Lord  Brougham  have  fail- 
ed to  understand  the  precise  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  Yet  we  insist  that  men  who,  like  Earl 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  "  governors  by  profession,"  are 
without  excuse  for  the  statement  made  by  the  one  and  endorsed 
by  the  other,  that  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  is  "  a 
struggle  on  one  side  for  supremacy  and  on  the  other  for  inde- 
pendence." Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  could  have  taught  them,  that 
"  if  from  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  cowardice,  or  want  of 
public  spirit,  a  people  are  unequal  to  the  exertions  necessary 
for  preserving  a  free  government ;  if  they  will  not  fight  for  it 
when  it  is  directly  attacked ;  if  they  can  be  deluded  by  the  ar- 
tifices used  to  cheat  them  out  of  it ;  they  are  more  or  less  unfit 
for  liberty ;"  and  that  "  a  people  must  be  considered  unfit  for 
more  than  a  limited  and  qualified  freedom,  who  will  not  co- 
operate actively  with  the  law  and  the  public  authorities,  in  the 
repression  of  evil-doers."*  In  other  words,  Earl  Russell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  free  constitution- 
al government  may  be  worth  fighting  for,  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  live  under  it,  and  that  a  people  who  would  not 
arouse  themselves  to  defend  such  a  government  when  assailed 
by  treason  and  rebellion,  must  thenceforth  be  considered  unfit 
for  such  a  measure  of  freedom. 

Still  more  unpardonable  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  paltry  compari- 
son of  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  government 
and  nation,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  Consitution,  to  the  at- 
tempt of  one  partner  in  trade  to  coerce  another  to  remain  in 
the  firm.  Here  again  Mr.  Mill  might  have  taught  him,  that 
in  America  the  experiment  of  a  Federation,  on  the  principle  of 
a  copartnership  of  States,  broke  down  in  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence ;  and  that  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  based  upon  quite  another  principle,  by  which  "  the 
Federal  Congress  is  a  substantive  part  of  the  government  of 
every  individual  State,"f  with  the  power  of  enacting  laws  and 

*  Consideration*  on  Representative  Government,  pages  6  and  1 
|  Representative  Government,  page  801. 
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issuing  orders  which  are  binding  directly  on  every  citizen  in- 
dividr«dly.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  ever  read  the  "Madison 
Papeis/'  if  he  had  studied  the  debates  in  the  Convention  that 
framed  our  national  Constitution,  he  could  not  have  spoken  of 
the  United  States  as  in  any  sense  a  partnership  between  sov- 
ereign powers ;  he  would  have  perceived  that  the  United  States 
"is  a  government,  and,  consequently,  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, capable  of  attaining  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created, 
by  means  which  are  necessary  for  their  attainment  ;"*  capable 
of  asserting  its  own  supremacy  over  the  States  as  well  as  the 
individuals  comprehended  within  its  domain.  And  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  never  studied  our  Constitution  in  the  light  of  its 
own  antecedent  history,  if  he  does  not  happen  to  know  that 
the  Convention  of  1787  distinctly  abandoned  the  Federal  plan 
of  government  for  that  of  a  unified  National  polity,  he  should 
have  held  his  peace  at  Manchester.  Not  even  the  first  orator 
of  the  British  Parliament  can  afford  to  ventilate  his  ignorance 
upon  a  question  of  government  that  ought  to  belong  to  the  a, 
b,  c  of  statesmanship. 

Thus  far  we  have  premised,  by  way  of  explaining  much  in 
the  tone  of  English  sentiment  that  has  seemed  unfriendly  to- 
ward us  as  a  nation.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  said  recently  of  certain  American  diplomats 
whom  he  had  met,  that  "  their  uppermost  feeling  with  regard 
to  English  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  rebellion  seems  to  be  one 
of  astonishment  at  what  they  consider  our  utter  ignorance  of 
much,  and  our  profound  misconception  of  still  more,  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter."  And  he  adds,  that  "  what  in  these 
intelligent  and  friendly  Americans  takes  the  form  of  astonish- 
ment at  our  ignorance  and  mistakes,  with  the  crowd  is  doubt- 
less indignation  at  our  ill-will,  and  disgust  at  our  hostility  to 
the  model  republic."  Since  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  the  popu- 
lar indignation  in  America  at  the  supposed  ill-will  of  England 
toward  this  country  has  pretty  much  subsided  into  a  general 
disgust  at  her  isolated,  calculating  attitude  during  the  war. 
We  hope  still  further  to  tone  down  this  feeling  into  one  of 

*  United  States  v.  Maurice,    2  Brock,  109,  quoted  by  Towle. 
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simple  astonishment  at  the  ignorance  and  mistakes  of  our  Brit- 
ish cousins.  Keeping  in  mind  the  two  Englands  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  we  shall  briefly  sketch  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  press,  and  the  people  of  England  toward  this  country, 
in  its  present  crisis. 

The  government  of  England  has  come  into  direct  contact 
with  our  affairs  at  three  points :  by  the  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality, by  the  demand  for  the  rendition  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 
and  by  Mr.  Gregory's  proposal  in  Parliament  for  intervention, 
under  pretext  of  the  inefficiency  of  opr  blockade. 

The  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  our  contest,  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  was  received  in  this  country  with 
profound  surprise.  We  had,  assumed  that  the  anti-slavery 
spirit  of  thirty  years  ago  was  still  active  and  dominant  in  the 
British  nation ;  that  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  our  government  and  by  the  people  of  the  entire 
North  had  effaced  the  last  vestige  of  international  jealousy, 
and  had  certified  the  people  of  England  of  our  cordial  good 
will ;  and  that  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  had  been  unbroken  for  forty 
years,  warranted  us  in  expecting  from  England  some  positive 
sympathy  in  our  struggle  against  a  pro-slavery  rebellion  en- 
dangering the  commerce  of  the  world  in  one  of  its  chief  staples. 
Hence,  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  coming  upon  us  in  the 
first  surprise,  peril,  and  alarm  of  civil  war,  caused  universal 
disappointment  and  a  wide-spread  indignation.  It  was  felt  to 
be  a  manifold  grievance ;  it  reduced  our  National  Government 
to  a  par  with  a  treasonable  rebellion  upon  its  own  soil ;  it  gave 
heart  to  the  rebels,  by  according  to  them  the  rights  of  a  bellig- 
erent power,  and  inspiring  them  with  the  hope  of  speedy 
recognition  ;  it  gave  them  the  privilege  of  privateering  under 
international  law;  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  proc- 
lamation was  issued — while  the  United  States  Minister  was 
yet  upon  his  way  to  London — was  construed  as  an  indignity 
to  our  government,  and  an  overture  in  advance  to  the  inchoate 
"Confederacy."  This  proclamation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment forbidding  the  southern  cruisers  to  enter  its  waters. 
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Even  slave-trading  Spain  has  shown  itself  more  friendly  to  our 
cause ;  and  the  Sublime  Porte  has  ordered  all  its  pnblic  func- 
tionaries, on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  take 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  vessels  of  the  United  States  from 
being  exposed  to  injury  by  privateers  in  any  of  the  ports  and 
waters  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  to  prohibit  any  priva- 
teers or  armed  vessels,  preying  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  from  entering  said  ports,  with  or  without  prize.  The 
action  of  the  British  Government,  according  to  the  privateers 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  privileges  denied  to  them  by  the  Italian 
and  the  Turk,  was  relieved  by  no  protest  against  the  system 
of  slavery,  officially  declared  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  pre- 
tended Confederacy,  and  by  no  such  popular  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  the  North  as  Englishmen  have  been  wont  to  vol- 
unteer to  a  people  struggling  for  constitutional  liberty. 

Yet,  on  a  calm  review,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  course 
of  the  British  Government,  in  this  respect,  though  ungenerous 
in  its  spirit  and  indecorous  in  its  haste,  was  strictly  impartial, 
and  that  the  policy  of  neutrality  has  been  carefully  observed. 
There  is  a  sacred  right  of  revolution.    Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence announces  not  only  a  special  fact,  but  a  universal 
principle :  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  its  legitimate  ends,  "  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  anew  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness."    Often  the  success  of  a  jnst  revolution, 
and  the  erection  of  a  lawful  state,  depend  upon  the  early  recog- 
nition by  foreign  powers  of  the  rebels  as  belligerents  entitled 
to  a  fair  trial  of  their  strength.     More  than  this  the  revolted 
American  colonies  sought  and  obtained  from  France;  the 
Greeks,  in  their  revolt  from  Turkey,  were  encouraged  by  the 
recognition  of  tlie  great  European  powers ;  the  Italians,  in 
their  late  struggle  for  independence,  had  the  moral  sympathy 
of  England  and  the  material  aid  of  France.    Another  popular 
uprising  in  Hungary,  if  at  all  equal  in  strength  and  promise  to 
that  of  1848,  might  count  upon  the  favor  of  England  at  an 
early  day.    The  sacred  right  of  revolution  must  not  be  sacri- 
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ficed  to  standard  international  alliances ;  and  though  we  deny 
to  the  southern  rebellion  the  least  element  of  a  justifiable 
revolution,  we  cannot  insist  that  other  nations  shall  view  it 
from  our  point  of  view.  Southern  emissaries  had  plied  foreign 
governments  and  the  foreign  press  with  representations  of  their 
"  grievances ;"  the  numerical  strength  and  the  area  of  the  se- 
ceded States  seemed  to  make  their  subjugation  an  impossi- 
bility ;  the  confused  notions  of  foreigners  about  our  form  of 
government  gave  color  to  the  right  of  secession ;  indeed,  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  had  recognized  such  a  right;  and  to. all  this, 
we,  as  a  nation,  opposed  no  open  declaration  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  and  at  the  first  no  great  military  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  there 
fore,  that  England  and  France  so  early  recognized  the  South 
as  a  belligerent,  though  refusing  to  treat  with  her  as  a  State. 

True,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  actuated  herein  by  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy ;  and 
not  by  any  regard  for  the  right  of  revolution,  or  for  the 
alleged  wrongs  of  the  South.  Mr.  Gladstone  naively  avows 
this  in  his  Manchester  speech,  when  he  justifies  England  for 
withholding  its  sympathy  from  the  North,  on  the  ground  that 
sympathy  in  that  direction  would  "  lay  foundations  of  aliena- 
tion, of  bad  feeling,  of  permanent  hostility  between  ourselves 
[the  English]  and  those  who  may  hereafter  be  a  great  nation, 
[the  Southern  Confederacy],  claiming  to  enter  into  peaceful  re- 
lations with  us."  But  selfish  and  narrow  as  were  the  motives 
of  neutrality,  the  proclamation  has  been  fairly  observed.  The 
Parliamentary  Blue  Book  of  1861  vindicates  the  British  Gov- 
ernment from  the  suspicion  of  a  favorable  leaning  toward  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  On  the  eleventh  of  May,  1861,  in  a 
dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons,  Earl  Kussell  states  that  he  had  re- 
received  Messrs.  Yancey,  Mann,  and  Host  at  his  own  house ; 
"  I  said  that  I  could  hold  no  official  communication  with  the 
delegates  of  the  Southern  States ;"  that  "  when  the  question  of 
recognition  came  to  be  discussed,  there  would  be  two  points  of 
inquiry;  first,  whether  the  body  seeking  recognition  could 
maintain  its  position  as  an  independent  State ;  second,  in  what 
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manner  it  was  proposed  to  maintain  relations  with  foreign 
States." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1861,  Messrs.  Yancey,  Host, 
and  Mann  addressed  to  Earl  Russell  an  elaborate  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  same  month  Earl  Russell  replied,  reaffirming  the 
neutrality  of  England,  and  saying,  "  Nor  can  her  Majesty  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  nine  States  which  are  now 
combined  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  until  the 
fortune  of  arms,  or  the  more  peaceful  mode  of  negotiation,  shall 
have  more  clearly  determined  the  respective  positions  of  the 
two  belligerents."  Yet  this  was  after  the  news  of  the  disaster 
to  the  forces  of  the  Union  at  Bull  Run  had  given  to  the  Con- 
federate army  the  prestige  of  victory.  In  November,  the 
three  commissioners  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  renewed  their  so- 
licitations at  the  foreign  office ;  but  on  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber the  noble  Secretary  dismissed  them  with  this  curt  reply: 
"Earl  Russell  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Yancey,  Mr. 
Rost,  and  Mr.  Mann.  He  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  their 
letters  and  inclosures  of  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirtieth  of 
November ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  must  decline 
to  enter  into  any  official  communication  with  them."  This 
date,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  significant.  It  was  at  the  very 
time  when  England  was  goading  herself  into  martial  fury  for 
the  rendition  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  that  her  foreign  Secretary 
declined  to  enter  into  any  official  communication  with  the  three 
rebel  commissioners  already  upon  her  soil. 

It  was  thought  in  this  country  that  the  British  proclamation 
of  neutrality  was  violated  by  the  harbor  given  to  the  Nash- 
ville at  Southampton.  But  in  an  official  letter  of  May  28th, 
1861,  Earl  Russell  assured  Mr.  Adams  that  "  he  had  al- 
ready given  directions  that  no  infringement  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  should  be  permitted  with  regard  to  the  Nash- 
ville;" and  also  "to  prevent  the  Nashville  from  augmenting 
her  warlike  force  within  Her  Majesty's  jurisdiction."  Early  in 
January,  1862,  Earl  Russell  issued  special  instructions  to  the 
Admirality  with  regard  to  the  Nashville  and  the  Tuscarora,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  "during  the  continuance  of  the 
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present  hostilities  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  States  calling  themselves  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  all  ships  of  war  and  privateers  of  either  belliger- 
ent, are  prohibited  from  making  use  of  any  port  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown,  as  a  station  or 
'  place  of  resort  for  any  warlike  purposes,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  any  facilities  of  warlike  equipment."  Thus  distin- 
guishing the  official  acts  and  documents  of  the  government 
from  the  speeches  of  individual  members  of  the  ministry,  we 
must  admit  that,  however  ill-advised  in  policy  and  however  un- 
gracious in  manner  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  may  have 
appeared  to  us  at  the  outset,  the  British  Government  was 
guilty  of  no  injustice  in  that  act,  and  has  not  suffered  it  to  be 
made  a  subterfuge  for  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  The 
effort  of  the  British  Government  to  maintain  its  position  of 
neutrality  was  the  theme  of  comic  verse  in  the  London  Punch 
of  November  30,  1861.  The  humorist  is  here  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  the  national  feeling ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  furor  raised  by  the  boarding  of  the  Trent. 

PACEM,  PEAGRIM,  PRECAMUR. 
Oh  dear,  you  inopportune  Peagbim, 
It's  enough  to  give  any  one  meagrim, 
To  think  of  the  row  you  may  get  us  in  now, 
By  your  conduct,  inopportune  Peagrim  ! 

The  ship  Harvey  Birch  on  the  sea  grim 

You  might  hoard  and  might  barn,  Captain  Peagrim, 

And  we  only  should  say,  in  a  casual  way, 

Twas  unlucky  she  met  Captain  Peagrim  I 

But  when  in  Southampton  you  free,  grim, 
The  prisoners  you've  caught,  Captain  Peagrim, 
We  are  placed  in  a  fix,  to  pronounce  if  your  tricks 
Are  a  hero's,  or  pirate's,  oh  Peagrim  ! 

If  a  pirate  we  hold  Captan  Peagrim, 
The  Confederate  States  they  will  be  grim ; 
And  again,  if  we  don't  the  United  States  won't 
Be  disposed  to  take  our  view  of  Peagrim. 

Thus  placed  betwixt  two  fires  by  Peagrim, 
Mr.  Punch  is  afflicted  with  meagrim : 
He  would  fain  be  impartial  in  any  court  martial 
That's  held  on  the  ttatut  of  Peagrim. 
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A  lieutenant's  commission  holds  Praorim, 
But  thai  won't  on  the  wall  stick  the  flea,  grim. 
Though  lieutenant  he  be,  that's  no  warrant  at  sea 
Giving  powers  of  capture  to  Pragrim. 

Tet  as  pirate  we  can't  give  up  Pragrim, 
At  the  yard-arm  straight  run  up  to  be,  grim : 
Which  Adams,  I  fear,  will  declare  'tis  quite  clear, 
Is  the  right  sort  of  treatment  for  Pragrim. 

Tet  to  make  ca*u*  belli  of  Peaorim — 
Loose  the  war-dogs,  by  land  and  by  sea,  grim ; 
For  a  man  with  that  name !    On  the  annals  of  fame 
To  inscribe,  not  Britannia,  but  Peaorim  ! 

Then  let's  all  pray  for  peace  spite  of  Pragrim  : 
May  war-fears  pass  off  like  a  meagrim ; 
And  by  hook  or  by  crook  may  live  to  rebuke 
Those  who  feel  apprehensions  from  Pragrim  ! 

The  demand  of  the  British  Government  for  the  rendition  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  hardly  calls  for  discussion  at  this 
late  day.  The  principle  involved  in  that  demand  was  substan- 
tially conceded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
admirable  State  paper  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  in  the  yet  more  lu- 
cid and  conclusive  speech  of  Senator  Sumner.  It  will  hardly 
be  denied  in  any  respectable  quarter  in  this  country,  that  the 
Sight  was  with  the  British  Government  in  that  demand.  Yet 
the  menacing  attitude  of  England  pending  the  diplomatic  ad- 
justment of  the  Trent  case,  provoked  almost  universal  indigna- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  the  recollection  of  that  still  ran- 
kles in  the  popular  mind.  It  was,  felt  that  England  was  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  our  embarrassment,  and  to  make  a  pre- 
text for  interfering  in  our  struggle  for  her  own  ends.  And 
when  it  came  to  be  understood  that  at  the  very  time  when, 
throughout  all  England,  the  press  and  the  rostrum  were  stimula- 
ting the  popular  frenzy  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  by  Commo- 
dore Wilkes  to  the  British  flag,  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
in  possession  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  dis- 
claiming on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  Washington  any 
privity  with  the  act  of  the  Commodore,  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  felt  that  the  Cabinet  at  London  was  actuated  by  a 
sinister  and  unscrupulous  purpose  of  mischief  toward  thiscoun- 
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try.  Yet  much  of  this,  culpable  and  despicable  as  it  was,  may 
be  explained  without  resorting  to  the  theory  of  British  hostili- 
ty to  America. 

A  witty  French  journalist  has  characterized  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  as  "  a  clever  aristocrat  and  a  first-class  juggler,  who  at  bot- 
tom has  neither  principle  nor  doctrine,  except  that  of  being 
minister  as  long  as  possible.  So  with  a  view  to  keep  his  popu- 
larity and  his  office,  and  to  get  his  war  and  naval- budget  voted 
when  Parliament  should  open,  he  made  an  awful  uproar  about 
the  boarding  of  the  Trent,  passed  for  the  savior  of  England, 
and  grew  more  popular  than  ever.  Give  me  eighty  millions 
sterling,  he  says,  and  I  save  England.  He  gets  it — for  all  the 
people  like  to  be  saved — it  is  their  mania,  and  clever  men 
know  how  to  turn  it  to  account."  There  is  truth  in  this  pun- 
gent satire.  The  Trent  case  had  certain  elements  of  vital  prin- 
ciple— the  inviolability  of  the  national  flag,  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  for  neutral  commerce,  and  the  right  of  asylum,  which  even 
the  Sultan  has  respected  toward  political  refugees ; — but,  for 
the  rest,  the  excitement  raised  in  England  about  "  the  insult 
to  the  British  flag,"  was  sheer  political  legerdemain,  to 
strengthen  the  ministry  as  champions  of  the  national  honor, 
and  to  increase  the  armament  of  Britain  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  ambition  of  France.  But  contemptible  and  culpable  as 
it  was  to  jeopard  the  peace  of  two  nations  for  personal  and  po- 
litical ends,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  belligerent  attitude  of 
the  British  government  in  the  Trent  case  was  assumed  with 
the  design  of  favoring  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  remon- 
strance of  Earl  Russell  against  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell 
was  couched  in  respectful  and  appropriate  terms ;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  at  this  very  time,  he  curtly  refused  to  hold  any  offi- 
cial communication  with  Messrs.  Yancey,  Host,  and  Mann. 
The  rescued  rebels  were  not  of  the  smallest  account,  when  they 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  code  of  honor.  Beside, 
had  the  British  government  been  bent  upon  some  pretext  for 
hostility,  this  was  at  hand  in  the  case  of  that  notorious  person- 
age, Mr.  John  G.  Shaver,  of  Belleville,  Canada,  a  loyal  Brit- 
ish subject,  a  traveling  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
who  was  arrested  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  sent  to  Fort  War- 
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ren,  by  the  order  of  Secretary  Seward,  as  a  suspected  dealer  in 
contraband  of  war.  Like  Snug  the  joiner,  Mr.  Shaver  at- 
tempted the  part  of  the  lion ;  he  lashed  the  prison  walls  with 
his  rage ;  he  growled  fiercely  at  Mr.  Seward ;  he  almost  fright- 
ened Lord  Lyons  out  of  his  proprieties ;  he  roared  across  the 
sea  and  woke  up  Earl  Russell  with  the  cry  that  the  majesty 
of  Britain  and  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  insulted  and  out- 
raged in  his  sacred  person;  he  even  terrified  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon into  the  belief  that  "  the  life  and  liberty  of  British  sub- 
jects and  the  honor  of  the  crown  "  were  in  jeopardy ;  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  echoed  the  alarm  three  several  times  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  dis- 
missed Mr.  Shaver  and  his  case  with  the  following  sensible  and 
friendly  remarks  touching  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpus : 

"  The  habeas  corpus  in  America  is  not  a  special  act,  it  does  not  require  an  Act 
of  Congress  to  suspend  it  in  case  of  insurrection.  The  only  point  the  American 
Constitution  has  left  vague  and  unsettled  is  the  authority  by  which  it  may  be 
suspended.  But  all  parties  in  America  appear  to  have  consented  that  this  au- 
thority should  reside  in  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  acting  under  his 
orders.  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  contend  that  this  is  not  a  lawful  authority,  and, 
being  so,  that  we  must  not  receive  it,  though  it  may  have  been  acted  on  to  the 
injury  of  British  subjects  as  woll  as  of  American  citizens.  The  noble  earl  speaks 
of  compensation  in  these  cases  of  imprisonment,  and  thinks  that  such  arrests 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  government.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  must  be  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  America  to  resort  to  this  argument  In  America  there  exists  not 
only  a  great  revolt  but  a  state  of  civil  war ;  and  there  are  many  persons  in  the 
Northern  States  who  sympathize  with  the  South,  as  there  may  be  persons  in  the 
Southern  States  who  sympathize  with  the  North.  Both  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  Confederacy  there  is  that  condition  of  danger  in 
which  they  may  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  measures.  If  it  has  ever  been 
necessary  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  at  all,  I  certainly  do  not  wonder 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  America,  the  Government  has  resorted  to 
this  extraordinary  measure.  I  confess  I  think  it  a  lamentable  situation  for  that 
country,  both  for  the  government  of  the  Northern  States,  and  for  those  who  are 
in  arms  against  it  It  is  a  great  calamity  for  that  country  that  such  a  civil  war 
should  have  taken  place.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  view  with  some  forbearance 
acts  which,  in  other  governments  and  under  other  circumstances,  would  call  for 
remonstrance." 

The  British  Government  declined  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Shaver,  and  he  was  left  to  extricate  himself  from  Fort 
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Warren  by  subscribing  an  oath  of  neutrality.  Upon  the  whole, 
though  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  British  Government  upon 
the  Tient  case  was  a  breach  of  courtesy  toward  a  sister  nation 
and  a  breach  of  honesty  toward  the  English  people — who  were 
hurried  into  warlike  expenses  and  demonstrations  for  which  no 
cause  existed — we  find  in  it  no  evidence  of  real  unfriendliness 
toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  British  Government  has  come  in  contact  with  our  affairs 
at  a  third  point,  through  Mr.  Gregory's  proposal  for  interven- 
tion to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  As  this  pro- 
posal developed  in  a  remarkable  way  the  spirit  and  intentions 
of  the  Government  itself,  and  of  various  parties  in  Parliament, 
we  shall  analyze  somewhat  closely  the  debate  in  Parliament 
upon  Mr.  Gregory's  motion.  In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the 
tone  of  that  discussion,  one  should  know  something  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  several  debaters,  and  of  their  personal  and  po- 
litical relations.*  The  great  significance  of  the  debate  and  the 
vote  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  official  agents  of  the  rebel  States 
and  their  sympathizers  in  England,  had  labored  for  many 
months  to  create  a  popular  opinion  against  our  blockade  as  in- 
efficient and  therefore  illegal,  as  injuring  commerce  without 
meeting  the  requirements  of  war,  and  as  a  special  injustice  to 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  yet,  that  the  Government  speaking  through  the  law-officer 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  artisan  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  speaking  through  Mr.  Forster,  the  member  for 
Bradford,  united  in  opposing  any  attempt  to  interfere  in  the 
American  conflict,  and  that  Parliament  repudiated  the  bare 
suggestion  of  this,  without  even  a  division  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Gregory,  the  mover  of  this  inquiry,  is  an  Oxford  gradu- 


*  In  making  these  characterizations  we  draw  largely  from  a  private  letter  of 
an  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Warne  of  Oxford,  who  has  had  rare  facilities  for 
knowing  the  public  men  of  England,  and  also  for  acquainting  himself  with  Ameri- 
can affairs.  In  a  word,  he  knows  America  as  well  as  any  Englishman,  and  En- 
gland hotter  than  most.  Mr.  Warne' a  sympathies  are  intelligently  and  heartily 
with  our  national  cause.  In  using  the  exact  words  of  his  letter,  we  indicate  the 
fact  by  marks  of  quotation. 
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ate  and  a  gentleman  of  culture,  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  before  the  Union.  He  entered 
public  life  "  in  a  regular  Irish  scrimmage  with  the  great  Dan, 
contesting  the  seat  for  Dublin.  He  now  sits  for  Galway,  and 
has  not  the  faintest  interest  in,  or  connection  with,  material 
interests  to  sway  him  South."  His  advocacy  of  the  Southern 
cause  is  almost  a  matter  of  accident.  He  had  traveled  in  the 
South  and  made  pleasant  acquaintances.  The  Southern  agents 
brought  him  letters  from  old  friends,  and  with  great  address 
made  a  friend  of  him.  Mr.  Gregory  had  been  thoroughly 
crammed  by  Mann,  Yancey,  and  Host.  His  speech,  which 
fills  five  columns  of  the  London  Times,  and  must  have  been 
two  hours  in  length,  was  mainly  an  enlargement  of  the  me- 
moir prepared  by  the  Southern  emissaries  and  delivered  to 
Earl  Russell  many  months  ago. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Gregory  was  of  the  Orange  tory  school,  but  he- 
has  been  somewhat  liberalized  by  time.  His  speech  was  by  no 
means  as  marked  and  extreme  in  its  leaning  towards  the 
South  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  much  heralded 
championship  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  made  free 
use  of  De  nautefeuille's  caricature  of  our  "  fictitious  blockade  ;n 
he  appealed  strongly  to  the  commercial  selfishness  and  the  polit- 
ical ambition  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  yet  he  summed  up  his 
speech  with  this  emphatic  declaration : 

"In  conclusion,  he  could  only  assure  the  House  that  his  views  were  in  no  de- 
gree extreme ;  he  had  not  intimated  any  wish  to  abolish  the  blockade.  Being  a 
lover  of  peace,  he  was  of  opinion  t'.iat  the  more  intolerable  war  was  made  the  less 
likelihood  existed  of  its  being  resorted  to.  (Hear).  If  it  were  sought  to  bring 
hostilities  to  an  early  termination,  war  ought  to  be  waged  in  such  a  manner  that 
any  nation  which  had  tasted  its  bitterness  would  be  slow  to  anger  and  easy  to 
appease.  But  this  country  had  accepted  the  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  he 
sincerely  hoped  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  allow  its  character  to  be  tar- 
nished by  any  deviation  from  that  policy ." 

His  motion  went  no  further  than  "  an  address  to  the  Crown 
for  copies  of  any  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade 
of  the  Confederate  ports,  subsequent  to  the  papers  already  pre- 
sented to  the  House."  Mr.  Gregory's  motives  were  evidently 
personal  and  aristocratic. 

"  He  knew  something  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  he  could  say 
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with  troth  that  he  had  found  there  the  deepest  attachment  to  the  old  country. 
There  were  the  old  ancestral  recollections,  and  the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  a 
passport  not  only  to  the  house,  but  to  the  heart  of  the  great  portion  of  the  South- 
erners. If  the  South  were  subjugated,  if  she  failed  to  maintain  her  independ- 
ence, events  might  arise,  and  he  believed  would  arise,  which  would  make  England 
deeply  regret  that  she  had  no  one  friend  on  the  continent  of  North  America." 

The  fact  that  a  gentleman  of  such  honorable  impulses  and 
excellent  intentions  was  secured  as  the  special  advocate  of  the 
South,  is  a  painful  illustration  of  the  want  of  sagacity  and 
promptness  on  the  part  of  the  North  in  measures  for  informing 
and  directing  the  public  opinion  of  England.  We  trusted  to 
our  cause  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen ;  and  when 
the  channels  of  public  influence  in  England  had  been  poisoned 
by  Southern  misrepresentations,  we  resented  the  cautious  and 
puzzled  "neutrality"  of  England  as  a  real  and  determined 
hostility. 

Mr.  Gregory  found  a  seconder  in  Mr.  Bentinck,  an  aristo- 
crat and  a  borough-monger ;  of  a  ducal  family,  rich  in  acres  in 
west  Norfolk  county,  which  he  represents  through  the  votes  of 
tenants-at-will,  much  as  a  Southern  nabob  gets  into  Congress 
by  the  three-fifths  principle.  He  has  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  manufactures  or  commerce ;  was  always  a  fierce  protection- 
ist, and  is  now  intensely  tory.  He  is  Southern  by  aristocratic 
sympathies  and  habits.  He  came  out  flatly  in  favor  of  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  uttered  abundant 
sneers  at  republicanism  and  the  mercenary  North.  All  this 
was  simply  in  keeping  with  the  man  and  his  position. 

As  soon  as  this  champion  of  oligarchy  had  taken  his  seat, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  the  member  for  Bradford,  rose  to  vindi- 
cate our  cause.  Mr.  Forster  represents  the  hundred  thousands 
directly  interested  in  the  American  trade,  to  whose  selfishness 
and  necessities  the  two  aristocratic  speakers  had  addressed 
their  appeals.  Yet  the  man  most  nearly  concerned  in  the 
practical  effects  of  our  blockade  upon  British  .commerce,  de- 
monstrated its  efficiency  and  validity,  and  closed  his  argument 
with  these  impressive  words : 

"  Before  sitting  down,  he  must  say  that  no  facts  had  been  produced  to  warrant 
the  Government  in  breaking  the  blockade,  or  in  departing  from  the  wise  course  of 
non-interference  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued.    (Hear,  hear).    He  could  not 
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but  express  his  gratitude  for  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  Government 
The  firmness  with  which  they  had  protected  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  the 
forbearance  and  generosity  with  which  they  had  acted,  he  folly  acknowleged,  better- 
ing as  he  did,  that  the  union  of  firmness  and  forbearance  had  been  the  meau  of 
preventing  the  most  deplorable  war  in  which  England  could  possibly  be  en- 
gaged— a  war  in  which  she  would  have  to  fight  for  slavery  against  freedom 
(Cheers).  He  hoped  that  no  material  interests  would  induce  the  Government  to 
depart  from  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality,  and  he  felt  confident  that  those  who 
suffered  most  in  their  private  interests  were  least  desirous  to  see  any  relaxation  of 
a  policy  which  was  only  just  and  fair,  and  at  the  same  time  most  prudent  and 
expedient.  (Cheers).  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  war  in  America— 
whether  the  Union  Was  restored  or  two  commonwealths  were  established—the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  when  the  humiliation  and  distress  of 
their  own  troubles,  which  now  made  them  utter  harsh  and  undeserved  strictaro, 
had  passed  away,  would  acknowledge  that  we  had  done  unto  them  as  we  wosld 
that  they  should  do  unto  us,  and  that  we  had  not  attempted  what  we  ourselves, 
in  all  our  history,  had  never  suffered— viz,  the  interference  of  other  nations  m 
our  internal  affairs.'* 

Sir  J.  Fergusson,  who  followed  in  the  interest  of  the  South, 
is  barely  ten  years  out  of  Oxford.  He  has  large  landed  inter- 
ests in  Ayr,  and  having  stepped  into  "  the  guards,"  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  by  the  tory  party,  which  is  6trong  in 
that  county.  Defeated  at  the  next  election,  he  went  to  the 
Crimea,  won  some  reputation,  and  on  his  return  regained  his 
place  in  Parliament.  .  His  general  position  was  as  follows: 

"  He  agreed  that  we  ought  to  be  chary  of  giving  encouragement  to  insurrection, 
especially,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States;  but  by  accepting  an  illegal  and  inef- 
fective blockade,  we  assisted  one  of  the  belligerents  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
and  thereby  departed  from  that  strict  neutrality  which  we  professed  to  observe 
(Hear,  hear).  In  other  cases  we  had  extended  our  moral  support  and  sympathy 
to  nations  struggling  for  their  independence ;  the  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Hong* 
rians,  and  the  Greeks,  had  had  from  us  moral  support,  and  sometimes  material 
assistance,  and  surely  these  eight  millions  of  fellow-Christians,  struggling  for  in- 
dependence and  actuated  by  a  sense  of  right  and  a  love  of  freedom,  were  not  to 
be  alone  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  civilized  world,  and  deprived  of  all 
sympathy." 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  who  next  spoke,  is  well  known  as  a 
man  of  letters,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman ;  "  a  man  of  rare 
self-possession,  and  who  says  in  the  easiest  manner  the  most 
decided  things."  For  this  trait  he  has  been  called  "  the  cool 
of  the  evening."  He  characterized  the  question  as  one  of 
purely  imaginary  interest,  originating  in  no  political  necessi- 
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ty,  but  in  the  movement  of  "  a  political  amateur"  who  was 
aiming  at  some  effect  upon  the  American  side  of  the  water. 
Having  shown  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade,  through  its  effect 
upon  commerce  and  postal  intercourse,  Mr.  Milnes  thus  nobly 
maintained  our  cause.  The  extract,  though  long,  is  worthy  of 
preservation  in  these  pages. 

"The  difficulty  for  me  in  this  matter  is,  to  perceive  the  animus  of  this  motion; 
because  my  honorable  friend  knows  very  well  that  he  cannot  provoke  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  by  this  motion  to  undertake  anything  so  desperate  as  to  make 
a  forcible  attack  on  the  navy  of  America,  or  by  breaking  the  blockade,  commit 
an  act  of  hostility  against  a  friendly  nation.  (Hear,  hear).  It  appears  to  me, 
that  the  motion  is  really  intended  to  discredit  our  relations  with  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  States.  (Hear,  hear).  Bat  that  I  hope  it  will  not  succeed  in 
doing ;  because  I  believe  our  relations  with  that  Government  have  been  con- 
ducted, during  the  past  twelve  months,  under  circumstances  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, with  great  wisdom  and  moderation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  every  due 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  English  people.  (Hear,  hear).  And  I  trust  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  diverge  from  that  course ;  that  it  will  pursue  it  to 
the  end ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  the  end  is  very  far  off.  I  have 
never  brought  myself  to  believe  that  there  are  not  many  men — that  there  are  not 
multitudes  of  men — in  the  Southern  States,  who,  in  saner  moments,  after  the  vio- 
lence of  a  party  triumph,  will  see  the  difference  between  belonging  to  one  of  the 
first  empires  of  the  world  and  sinking  to  a  condition  hardly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  race  in  the  States  of  South  America.  Notwithstanding  all  the  violence 
and  agitation  of  the  hour,  I  believe  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  Southern 
Confederacy  upon  whom  this  consideration  will  have  weight  I  have  always  re- 
garded a  disruption  of  the  American  Union  as  a  great  calamity  for  the  world,  be- 
lieving, with  De  Tocqueville,  that  it  would  do  more  to  destroy  political  liberty  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  mankind,  than  any  other  event  that  can  possibly  happen. 
That  disruption  has  taken  place,  and  the  conflict  has  been  denned  as  a  struggle 
for  independence  on  one  side  and  empire  on  the  other.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
is  quite  true.  I  do  not  know  how  the  independence  of  the  South  can  be  greater 
than  it  was  before,  when  it  was  part  of  one  of  the  first  Powers  of  the  world,  and 
not  only  part  of,  but  actually  predominant  in  it  Nor  can  I  see  how  it  can  be 
called  a  fight  for  empire  on  the  part  of  the  North,  when  the  only  terms  it  has  re- 
quired of  the  South  are,  that  it  shall  again  send  its  representatives  to  Congress, 
where,  if  they  are  a  majority,  they  may  govern.  If  the  war  is  caused  by  hostili- 
ty to  the  institution  of  slavery,  it  was  England  who  first  transported  the  African 
race  to  America ;  and  it  does  not  become  us  to  taunt  Americans,  in  their  hour  of 
trial,  with  having  slavery  among  them.  The  Americans  are  our  fellow-country- 
men ;  I  shall  always  call  them  so ;  I  see  in  them  onr  own  character,  reproduced 
with  all  its  merits  and  all  its  defects.  They  are  as  vigorous,  as  industrious,  as 
presumptuous,  as  powerful,  as  honest  and  truthful  as  ourselves ;  and  1  can  never, 
for  a  moment,  disassociate  the  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  from  the  fortunes  of  the 
United  States  of  America.- 
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Have  we  not  friends  in  England  worth  keeping  terms  with) 
Mr.  Lindsay,  the  next  speaker,  is  well  known  to  the  mer- 
chants of  our  principal  cities.  He  visited  this  country  two  or 
three  years  ago  with  reference  to  shipping  interests,  and  while 
here  he  seems  to  have  been  inoculated  with  the  Southern 
virus.  He  is  honorable  and  liberal — a  self-made  man; 
having  worked  his  passage,  when  a  boy,  from  the  North  to 
London,  with  three-pence  in  his  pocket.  He  is  a  man  of 
marked  individuality,  and  somewhat  crotchety.  His  speech, 
though  leaning  toward  the  South,  was  self-contradictory.  Are 
any  of  our  Northern  merchants  responsible  for  having  pervert- 
ed Mr.  Lindsay's  judgment  when  he  was  in  this  country  ? 

Lord  R.  Cecil  was  the  most  open  advocate  of  the  South, 
urging  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States. 
He  insisted  that  the  supremacy  of  England  upon  the  seas  re- 
quires a  division  of  the  United  States.    He  said: — 

44  England  could  never  count  on  the  secure  friendship  of  the  United  States.  A 
law,  mightier  than  her  and  mightier  than  they,  drove  the  two  Powers  into  con- 
stant antagonism.  With  respect  to  the  Southern  States,  the  case  was  entirely 
reversed.  Their  population  were  an  agricultural  people.  They  furnished  the 
raw  material  of  our  industry,  and  they  consumed  the  products  which  we  manu- 
factured from  it.  With  them,  therefore,  every  interest  must  lead  us  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations,  and  we  had  seen  that  when  the  war  began,  they  at  once  recur- 
red to  England  as  their  natural  ally,  and  that  the  Northerners,  as  soon  as  free 
from  connection  with  them,  burst  out  into  a  storm  of  hatred,  bitterness,  and  ani- 
mosity against  this  country,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  We  had  often 
been  told  that  it  was  the  Southerners  who  created  the  bitterness  between  England 
and  America,  but  this  fact  seemed  sufficiently  to  refute  such  an  allegation.  The 
moment  that  the  Southern  statesmen  ceased  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Northern 
statesmen,  the  latter  gave  free  vent  to  their  natural  feelings,  and  selected  England 
as  the  object  of  all  their  hostility,  and  surpassed  in  abuse  all  that  we  had  experi- 
enced before." 

All  this  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  Lord  Cecil's  ante- 
cedents.  Mr.  "Warne  thus  describes  him  : — 

"  He  is  a  resolute  and  active  opponent  of  freedom  and  of  political  justice.  He 
is  a  product  of  feudalism  and  of  corruption,  is  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  one 
of  the  public  plunderers  and  tyrants.  In  Oxford,  there  is  a  noble  foundation  by 
Chechly,  temp.  Henry  VI.  It  was  turned  into  an  aristocratic  club,  self-elected ; 
members  rarely  resident ;  not  pretending  to  do  anything  but  consume  vast  reve- 
nues ;  this  till  of  late.  Well,  this  fellow  was  not  ashamed  to  take  a  fellowship, 
and  devour  the  living  of '  poor  scholars.'    He  is  ambitious ;  writes  considerably ; 
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laid  down  in  an  essay  now  before  me,  that  the  many  poor  would,  of  course,  rob 
the  rich  by  a  discriminating  taxation,  say  by  *  a  graduated  property  tax  P  there-  | 

fore  the  eod  and  aim  of  government  should  be  to  limit  the  political  power  of  the  | 

many,  and  to  arm  the  rich  few.    This  is  no  exaggeration.    He  is,  as  I  hare  said,  i 

ambitious,  and  wonld  displace  Disraeli,  if  he  could.    His  title  to  a  seat  in  Parlio-  I 

ment  is  no  better  than  that  of  a  Southern  man  to  the  person  of  a  fellow  man.    He  I 

site  for  Stamford,  a  small  dependent  borough  of  his  father's.    It  has  witnessed  ' 

frightful  scenes  of  violence  and  tyranny  since  my  recollection.    The  electors  re-  ! 

volted  in  onr  great  crisis.    Violence  and  expulsion  of  tenants  from  their  homes,  | 

and  corruption  to  the  extent  ot  it  was  said,  $50,000,  were  employed  to  retain  the  | 

'  influence.'    These  Cecil  Burlelghs  have  fourteen  church  living*,  and  huge  slices  ■ 

of  church  lands.  This  man's  grandfather  got  an  act  of  Parliament  pushed 
through,  giving  him  •  crown  lands.'  Here  is  a  church  and  state,  see  you,  to  be 
conserved  by  encamped  plunderers,  so  religious  and  so  loyal"  ' 

It  only  remains  to  characterize  in  a  word  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Sir  R.  Palmer,  whose  speech,  measuring  three  columns  of 
the  Times,  was  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  law  of  blockade, 
and  a  thorough  defense  of  our  blockade  of  the  South.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  and  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
Oxford  Church  movement.  But  however  patristic  his  theolo- 
gy, he  has  shown  himself  truly  catholic  in  his  application  of 
international  law  to  our  circumstances.  Such  words  as  these, 
from  the  law  officer  of  the  British  Crown,  are  of  the  highest 
significance : 

"  I  agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman— this  House  I  am  satisfied  agree,  I 
know  the  country  also  agrees — that,  as  we  have  professed  a  strict,  honest,  and  im- 
partial neutrality  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  persevere  in  that 
neutrality.  (Hear,  hear).  I  don't  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  accept  the  test  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  who  says  that  we  must  deal  with  the  North  as  we  should 
have  done  in  similar  circumstances  with  the  South  ?  But  how  should  we  deal 
either  with  the  North  or  the  South?  We  should  remember  their  position, 
their  difficulties,  their  trials;  we  should  use  towards  them  the  words  and 
adopt  towards  them  the  acts  of  a  generous  and  disinterested  forbearance, 
recollecting  that  if  anything  is  said  or  done  by  them  that  might  justly  wound  our 
susceptibilities  or  be  fairly  open  to  exceptions  of  any  kind,  it  is  done  and  said  un- 
der the  most  trying  circumstances  in  which  a  great  nation  was  ever  placed.  (Hear, 
hear).  We  should,  sir,  set  aside  and  discard  from  our  minds  everything  that  can 
irritate  or  disturb  a  dispassionate  and  sympathizing  judgment — a  judgment  sym- 
pathizing as  far  as  may  be  with  their  misfortunes  and  difficulties,  and  earnestly 
anxious  that  we  may  do  what  is  right  and  just  ourselves,  and  that  we  may  as  soon 
aa  possible  see  peace  restored  to  them  and  to  the  world." 

After  justifying  the  course  of  the  British  government  in  the 
Trent  affair,  he  closed  his  speech  in  the  following  words : 
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"  But  bow  would  it  hare  been  If,  for  the  sake  of  any  selfiab  objects,  for  any 
mercenary  or  interested  motives— if  to  provide  ourselves  with  cotton  end  to  meet 
onr  own  difficulties  arising  from  causes  over  which  we  had  no  control — how  would 
it  have  been  if  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and  considering  our  own  interests,  we 
had  been  the  first  to  break  the  recognized  usages  of  established  law — the  first  to 
say  that  the  United  States,  as  a  belligerent,  should  not  exercise  all  belligerent 
rights  in  the  ordinary  manner,  because  we  wanted  cotton  ?  (Cheers).  If  we  had 
taken  such  a  course  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  look  in  the  face  of  Europe  or 
the  world ;  we  should  not  hare  been  able  to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  our  own  age 
and  of  posterity.  Would  any  Government  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  this 
country  be  capable  of  entertaining  such  a  policy  T  (Hear,  hear).  If  there  were 
any  such  Government,  a  power  even  stronger  than  the  Government  would  prevent 
it  Who  have  been  the  great  sufferers  here  by  the  loss  of  that  trade  which  has 
been  so  unhappily  interrupted  ?  The  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  Lancashire— 
the  constituents  of  my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Bradford.  (Hear,  hear). 
Have  they  demanded  this  T  (Cheers).  Has  my  honorable  friend,  the  member 
for  Galway,  spoken  under  their  instruction  ?  No !  They  hare  set  an  example 
worthy  of  the  noble  people  to  whom  they  belong,  and  have  shown  that  justice 
and  virtue,  honor  and  patience,  are  better  esteemed  among  those  classes  that  suf- 
fer most  from  such  calamities  than  any  objects  of  personal  interest  which  they 
could  gain  from  provoking  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war.  (Cheers).  Sir,  the 
Government  of  this  country  has  been  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  It  has  desired 
firmly  to  maintain  our  rights,  but  to  do  so  according  to  the  recognized  usages  of 
nations,  to  be  consistently  and  strictly  neutral  towards  both  belligerents,  not  en- 
croaching on  the  belligerent  operations  of  either,  or  considering  whether  our  neu- 
trality would  more  benefit  one  than  the  other.  It  has  taken  that  course  because 
it  was  not  only  consistent  with  our  own  true  interests,  but  because  it  was  the 
course  of  national  honor  and  consistency,  because  it  was  the  course  of  generosity 
and  justice,  and  because  it  was  the  only  course  consistent  with  the  Divine  law 
that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  unto."  (The  honor- 
able and  learned  gentleman  resumed  his  6eat  amid  loud  and  prolonged  cheering). 

From  this  sketch  of  the  speakers  in  that  important  debate, 
it  is  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  South  were  men  whose  personal  and  class  associa- 
tions would  incline  them  to  favor  the  disruption  of  a  republic 
by  an  oligarchy ;  and  that  a  just  and  manly  sympathy  was  ac- 
corded to  our  national  cause,  both  by  the  representatives  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  England,  and  by  the  advisors  of  the 
crown.  Mr,  Gregory's  motion  was  voted  down  overwhelming- 
ly, without  even  a  division  of  the  house. 

In  the  light  of  its  official  acts,  the  British  Government  must 
be  acquitted  alike  of  positive  injustice  toward  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  positive  sympathy  with  the  rebel 
Confederacy.    Yet  must  that  Government,  in  the  years  1861-62, 
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stand  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  for  an  utter 
want  of  moral  sympathy  in  the  peril  of  a  nation  sprung  from 
the  loins  of  England,  and  heir  to  her  principles  of  human  free- 
dom and  of  popular  constitutional  government,  and  for  a  calcu- 
lating indifference  to  a  great  question  of  political  right  and  of 
the  interests  of  liberty.  Count  Gasparin  has  framed  the  indict- 
ment :  "  Right  violated  has  not  moved  these  men  of  right ; 
liberty  on  trial  has  not  moved  these  men  of  liberty.  Their  im- 
partiality in  such  a  matter  has  been  one  of  the  scandals  of  our 
timel"* 

The  course  of  the  press  of  England  during  our  struggle  may 
be  disposed  of  in  much  fewer  words ;  first,  because  the  press  is 
less  an  index  of  public  sentiment,  and  less  influential  also  in 
forming  that  sentiment  in  England  than  in  the  United  States ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  British  press  has  been  so  far  divided 
in  opinion,  and  so  variable  in  tone,  that  it  cannot  be  spoken  of 
as  a  unit,  nor  hardly  as  a  power  upon  either  side.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  provincial  press  has  been  friendly  to  our 
cause,  or  at  least  true  to  the  principle  of  neutrality ;  and  this 
in  cases  where  local  interests  might  have  dictated  a  contrary 
course.  Nor  have  we  wanted  powerful  advocates  in  London. 
While  the  Times}  the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning  IIerald,the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Standard,  the  Saturday  Eeview,  have 
hardly  disguised  their  sympathy  with  the  secessionists — though 
compelled  of  late  to  do  tolerable  justice  to  the  military  success- 
es of  our  government — the  Daily  News,  the  Star,  the  Globe, 
the  Scotsman,  the  London  Review,  and  other  well  conducted 
journals,  have  maintained  a  tone  of  candor  and  friendliness  to- 
ward the  United  States.  Chief  among  these  has  been  the 
Daily  News,  which  in  intellectual  ability  approaches  to  the 
Times,  and  in  weight  of  character  far  exceeds  it.  From  the 
opening  of  our  struggle  the  News  has  not  ceased  to  keep  before 
the  British  public  the  cause  of  the  North,  in  the  light  of  statis- 
tics, of  history,  and  of  principles.  Its  well-aimed  satire  has 
more  than  once  impaled  the  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  of  the 

*  L'Ameriqtu  dnanl  L  Europe,  p.  184. 
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Times  and  its  oligarchical  satellites,  for  the  soorn  of  all  right- 
minded  Englishmen. 

"  If  there  be  one  kind  of  baseness  more  than  another  which  we  hare  at  all  times 
held  in  hearty  detestation,  says  the  Daily  New*  of  April  10,  1862,  it  is  that  very 
kind  which  our  Conservatives  are  urging  so  earnestly  upon  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States — the  baseness  of  allowing  foreign  sages  and  satirist  to  decide  for 
them  when  to  draw  the  sword  and  when  to  sheathe  it ;  when  to  be  indignant  and 
when  to  be  patient  Whenever  they  reach  such  a  point  of  degradation  as  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Carlton  dub  and  The  Timet  as  to  when  they  ought  to  fight,  they 
will  not  only  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  example  England  has  always  set  them, 
but  will  deserve  the  scorn  and  contempt  which  all  foreign  nationa,  and  we  our- 
selves the  foremost,  shall  assuredly  heap  upon  them. 

44  There  is  another  feature  in  the  late  Northern  victories  which  is  causing  a 
good  deal  of  distress  to  a  large  number  of  persons  of  quality,  and  that  is,  the 
strong  probability  which  every  one  sees  that  they  will  put  an  end  to  that  humane 
and  genteel  institution,  the  *  Southern  Confederacy/  in  a  ridiculous  short  space  of 
time." 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the  Times  npon  the  use  of  gun- 
boats in  our  river  warfare,  the  News  pays  this  tribute  to  the 
superiority  of  the  North,  and  to  the  justice  of  its  cause : 

"  This  superiority  on  water,  like  the  superiority  in  arms,  numbers,  credit,  and 
mechanical  skill,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  the  North  is  right  in  forbid- 
ding the  dismemberment  of  the  nation  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Those  who  pity 
the  South  for  being  assailed  with  gunboats,  must  feel  very  indignant  at  our  using 
them  in  the  advance  on  Peldn,  and  more  still  at  our  assailing  the  poor  Tartar  cav- 
alry with  Armstrong  guns.  And,  logically,  they  should  expect  of  the  North  to 
lay  down  its  improved  rifles,  and  attack  the  Southern  hordes  with  flint-locks, 
bowie-knives,  and  fowling-pieces.  The  North,  however,  will  choose  its  own 
modes  of  fighting,  and  wUl  use  all  the  means  which  industry,  ingenuity,  and  patri- 
otism have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  free  people,  to  save  half  the  American  con- 
tinent from  the  grasp  of  a  barbarism  which  makes  the  degradation  and  robbery 
of  millions  the  first  article  in  its  creed." 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  almost  daily  utterances  of 
the  News  in  our  behalf.  A  similar  tone  has  prevailed  in  the 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  the  Leeds  Mercury^  the 
Bradford  Observer,  and  other  local  representatives  of  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

While  most  of  the  reviews,  and  especially  the  Edinburgh, 
the  .North  British,  and  the  Quarterly,  have  astonished  us  with 
their  supercilious  ignorance  of  the  physical  geography  and 
.the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  and  their  pertina- 
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cious  ignoring  of  the  moral  issues  of  our  struggle,  theWestmin- 
ster  has  spoken  some  just  and  manly  things  in  the  interest  of 
freedom,  Fraser  has  given  us  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  masterly 
exposition  and  defense  of  our  cause,  and  other  periodicals 
more  or  less  influential  in  literature  and  morals,  have  rendered 
ns  timely  and  valuable  services.  Intelligent  Americans  have 
ceased  to  overrate  the  London  Times,  which,  from  being  the 
recognized  embodiment  of  British  opinion,  has  dwindled  to  an 
organ  of  a  limited  and  declining  clique.  The  average  tone  of 
the  British  press  has  rather  been  that  of  a  puzzled  vacillation 
than  of  positive  unfriendliness  toward  the  North.  We  have 
been  most  surprised  and  chagrined  at  the  lack  of  intelligent 
sympathy  for  the  North  in  the  religious  press  of  England. 
The  British  Standard,  which  English  Congregationalists  have 
sometimes  thought  to  be  crotchety  and  heady  upon  their  own 
affairs,  more  than  justified  the  imputation  of  these  qualities 
when  it  meddled  with  ours.  The  Christian  Observer  betrayed 
that  toadyism  which  is  so  much  the  vice  of  British  evangeli- 
cals, both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  whenever  the  opinions 
and  policy  of  the  aristocracy  are  involved.  Other  religious  or- 
gans, however  well-meaning  in  tone,  have  added  their  full 
complement  of  ignorance  to  the  complications  of  the  Ameri- 
can question.  Yet  the  Guardian,  a  church  and  clerical  journal, 
the  Freeman,  a  Baptist  organ,  the  Nonconformist  and  the 
Patriot,  representatives  of  Congregationalism,  the  Watchman, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Times,  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  candor,  and 
even  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  North,  for  which  we  would 
render  due  honor.  Upon  the  whole,  the  course  of  the  British 
press  in  our  affairs  is  fairly  characterized  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Liverpool  Post  of  the  19th  of  May: — 

"  The  English  press,  with  half-a-dozen  exceptions,  indulged  in  Southern  *  pro- 
clivities;' for  journalists  being  generally  ill-qualified  to  judge  comprehensively  of 
public  affairs,  are  merely  echoes  of  The  Time*,  and  The  Ttmet  was  dead  against 
the  North.  The  people  of  this  country  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Cabinet,  and  they  are  therefore  generally  content  to  obey  generous 
impulses,  or  sacrifice  to  national  prejudices,  and  in  consequence  the  Southern  ele- 
ment in  force  in  Liverpool  had  no  difficulty  in  giving  an  early  direction  to  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  the  South.  Naturally  enough,  the  secessionists  derived 
encouragement  from  all  this,  and  fondly  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived.    But 
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the  dark  Blave-spot  was  upon  their  cause,  and  European  governments  dared  not 
lace  the  popular  indignation  that  via  Bore  to  be  evoked  by  anything  stronger 
than  sympathy  for  the  South. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  North  put  on  her  giant  strength,  and  drew  a  cordon  of 
iron  round  the  South.  Wholesale  prophecies  of  Federal  decrepitude  have  been 
utterly  falsified,  while  the  predictions  of  Southern  triumphs  have  been  proved 
equally  untrue.  A  recognition  of  statistics  and  the  application  of  common  sense 
would  have  prevented  these  hurtful  delusions.  Few,  however,  had  courage  to  ut- 
ter truth,  though  the  many  have  now  come  round  to  the  convictions  of  the  few.** 

We  pass  readily  from  the  press  of  England  to  glance  at  the 
attitude  of  her  people.  We  have  already  pointed  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  oligarchical,  traditionary,  self-assured 
England  which,  by  position  and  management,  so  dominates  in 
her  affairs  as  to  stand  largely  for  "  England  "  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  that  other  England,  popular,  reformatory,  progres- 
sive, which  has  fewer  leaders  in  place  and  power,  fewer  presses 
that  control  opinion,  fewer  channels  of  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  but  which,  in  fact,  represents  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  nation.  Of  the  English  people,  then,  we  can  say 
with  truth,  that  their  demeanor  toward  us  during  our  struggle 
has  been  more  rational  and  honorable,  by  far,  than  the  course 
of  ministerial  leaders  and  of  conspicuous  journalists  and  re- 
viewers. That  noble  tribune  of  the  English  people,  John 
Bright,  Esq.,  M.  P., — whose  candor  and  sagacity  upon  the 
American  question  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise  of  states- 
manship, and  whose  eloquent  vindication  of  our  cause  has  elic- 
ited the  grateful  admiration  of  the  American  people, — has 
well  defined  the  position  of  the  middling  and  working  classes 
of  England,  in  his  speech  before  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce: — 

"  I  say  nothing  could  be  more  ignorant  or  foolish  than  the  idea  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  at  present  existing  and  governed  from  Washington  is  a  Power  to 
be  treated  as  though  it  formed  a  few  disconnected  provinces,  a  prey  to  anarchy, 
which  anybody  may  insult  and  injure  at  pleasure.  I  believe  I  speak  the  senti- 
ment of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  spinners,  and  workpeople  of  Lancashire, 
when  I  say  that  although  at  this  moment  this  great  calamity  is  perilous  to  our 
Interests,  any  of  those  schemes  of  interference  and  war  which  certain  politicians 
and  certain  newspapers  advocate  would  not  be  perilous,  but  absolutely  lata!  to 
the  interests  of  our  country.  If  cotton  be  now  Is.  per  lb.,  you  could  not  get  it 
from  America  through  war  at  less  than  6«.  per  lb.  And  if  there  be  families — 
and  I  know  there  are  hundreds,  and,  perhaps,  thousands — who  scarcely  know 
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where  to-morrow's  food  is  to  come  from,  still  it  would  be  cheap— the  cheapest 
thing  that  England  ever  did—to  subsidize  them  till  better  times  came  round 
rather  than  engage  in  an  unjust  and  violent  attempt  to  break  a  legal  blockade, 
and  to  declare  war  against  a  people  anxious  to  be  friendly  with  us,  and  who  are 
only  engaged  in  an  endeavor  which  we  here  deem  patriotic — viz,  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  their  Government  and  the  permanence  of  their  nationality." 

Mr.  Bright's  assertions  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  attempt  to  organize  in  Lancashire  a  demand  upon 
the  Government  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy and  for  intervention  to  terminate  the  war.  What  Mr. 
Bright  said  so  well  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Bazley,  M.  P.,  has 
said  at  Manchester ;  and  Messrs.  Cobden,  Milner  Gibson,  Fox, 
Baines,  and  other  representatives  of  manufacturing  towns,  have 
given  advice  and  testimony  to  the  6ame  effect. 

In  the  critical  time  of  the  Trent  imbroglio  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  they  entered  into  the  cry  of  war  against  the 
United  States,  were  hounded  on  by  ministerial  organs,  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  were  using  that  incident  for  partisan  ends. 
But  even  then,  large  deputations  from  the  various  Dissenting 
bodies  formally  memorialized  the  Government  in  behalf  of 
peace  with  America ;  the  period  between  the  thirtieth  of  No- 
vember, 1861,  and  the  eighth  of  January,  1862,  was  devoted 
by  thousands  of  British  Christians  to  special  prayer,  in  union 
meetings,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; the  workingmen  of  London,  wont  to  assemble  in  large 
numbers  at  Surrey  Chapel,  received  with  marked  approval  ap- 
peals against  a  war  with  the  United  States ;  like  appeals  were 
heard  by  willing  ears  throughout  the  cotton  districts ;  and  when 
on  the  eighth  of  January  news  came  of  the  rendition  of  Mason 
and  Slidell,  u  a  sense  of  relief,  as  from  an  insufferable  burthen, 
and  of  gratitude  for  a  great  mercy,"  were  felt  by  myriads  of 
Christian  hearts  in  England. 

But  this  aversion  to  war  with  America  was  prompted  by 
mingled  motives  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  self-interest. 
The  failure  of  the  British  people  has  been  in  the  want  of  an  ac- 
tive moral  sympathy  with  our  cause,  as  essentially  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  of  right.    As  Count  Gasparin  has  said : — 

"  During  many  long  months,  English  Christians  uttered  hardly  one  word  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who,  as  I  have  shown,  were  fighting  and  suffering  in  a  no- 
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ble  cause.  Not  one  meeting  was  held,  not  a  speech  was  made  in  their  beatH 
Nearly  all  the  periodicals  which  represent  the  principal  churches,  hare  sought  to 
throw  blame  upon  the  movement,  have  rejoiced  over  the  trials  of  the  Republic 
have  exaggerated  the  triumphs  of  the  South  and  labored  to  represent  thou  of  the 
North  as  of  little  importance,  have  denied  the  agency  of  slavery  in  producing  tin 
conflict,  have  advocated  the  justice  of  a  separation  and  the  desirableness  of  a  Sooth- 
era  Confederacy. 

"  This  was  sad,  very  sad.  Christian  England  has  not  forgotten  the  moment 
when  the  eloquent  cry  of  deceived  affection  came  over  the  sea :  '  Oh  I  English- 
men 1  Gould  ye  not  watch  with  us  one  hour  f  Mirabeau  once  proposed  to  the 
National  Assembly  that  they  pass  the  following  resolution:  'The  silenced 
Sieyes  is  a  public  calamity '  How  much  more  ought  we,  continental  Christiana, 
with  heart*  saddened  by  the  attitude  of  England,  to  Resolve,  *  That  the  silence  of 
English  Christians  is  a  universal  calamity.' "+ 

Yes,  this  silence  baa  been  a  calamity  for  both  nations.  It 
has  cost  Christian  England  her  good  name  for  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple. It  has  prolonged  and  emboldened  the  rebellion.  It  has 
widely  alienated  from  the  English  nation  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  Americans.  True,  there  are  apologies  even  for  this 
silence.  Knowing  almost  nothing  of  the  geography,  the  politi- 
cal history,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — topics  hard* 
ly  touched  upon  in  their  schools — the  English  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve the  notions  palmed  upon  them  by  secessionists  and  their 
tools  abroad,  regarding  the  right  of  the  South  to  secede,  and 
the  impossibility  of  conquering  it  and  holding  it  in  the  Union. 
Abolitionists  from  this  country,  more  earnest  than  practical, 
more  vehement  than  wise,  had  assured  them  that  the  entire 
North  was  pro-slavery,  that  the  ministry,  the  churches  and  the 
people,  the  informants  alone  excepted,  were  hopelessly  nnder 
the  power  of  the  slave-oligarchy.  And  since,  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  hampered  by 
conservative  traditions  and  constitutional  theories,  did  nothing 
avowedly  in  the  anti-slavery  interest,  it  was  difficult  for 
Englishmen  to  perceive  the  political  right  and  the  moral  signifi- 
cance of  our  cause.  We  therefore  put  in  once  more  the  plea 
of  ignorance  on  their  behalf. 

Yet,  difficult  as  it  was  for  foreigners  to  discern  the  right, 
through  the  first  smoke  of  the  conflict,  this  was  not  impossible. 

*  UAmtrique  devant  LEaropt,  p.  628. 
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If  Count  G-asparin  could  discover  it,  why  could  not  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury?  If  a  rationalistic  publicist,  like  John  Stuart 
Mill,  could  penetrate  the  veil  of  trans- Atlantic  mystery,  why 
could  not  an  evangelical  leader,  like  Sir  Culling  Eardly,  pierce 
it  with  the  eye  of  faith  ?  Such  Christian  leaders  should  have 
said,  "  This  Southern  Confederacy  is  organized  to  defeat  by 
treason  and  insurrection,  the  popular  verdict  given  against 
slavery  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  it  is  avowedly  and  de- 
fiantly based  upon  slavery  as  its  corner-stone ;  its  hands  are 
steeped  in  crime !  Therefore,  Englishmen,  touch  it  not  I  Set 
yourselves  against  it,  and  bid  it  down."  Though  the  British 
Government  had  compromised  the  nation  by  its  precipitate 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  the  people  of  England  should  have 
refused  to  be  committed  to  indifference  in  such  a  cause.  Hav- 
ing been  for  half  a  century  the  financial  support  of  slavery, 
when  startled  by  the  stupendous  crime  and  daring  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  should  have  given  us  their  moral  support  in  a  war 
that  must  hasten  its  overthrow.  This  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. We  who  have  never  failed  to  honor  England  for  her 
championship  of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  we  who 
are  so  allied  to  England  by  history,  by  language,  by  institu- 
tions, by  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  we  who  were  so 
quick  to  sympathize  with  England  in  her  deadly  struggle^with 
the  Sepoy  mutiny,  we  who  stand  side  by  side  with  England  in 
all  that  pertains  to  a  representative  government,  to  constitu- 
tional freedom,  and  to  Christian  civilization,  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  her  people  this  moral  support  in  the  defense  of  these 
great  and  mutual  interests. 

Failing  of  this,  they  have  lost  their  opportunity ;  they  have 
embittered  our  conflict ;  they  have  dishonored  freedom  and 
morality.  Yet  England  is  our  mother ;  and  we  must  and  will 
say  to  her,  "  With  all  thy  faults,  we  love  thee  still."  Her  un- 
natural discipline  is  for  our  profit.  We  shall  teach  England  to 
respect  us  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  field  of  morals. 
And  seeing  our  prowess  in  arms  and  our  progress  in  freedom, 
she  will  make  haste  to  retrieve  her  error,  and  to  strike  hands 
with  us  for  constitutional  liberty  and  enfranchised  humanity. 
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41 1  have  elsewhere  shown,"  says  Gssparin,  "the  causes  of  a  misunderstanding 
which  I  believe  I  shall  never  fully  comprehend.  Perhapi  after  all  we  can  beat  ex- 
plain it  by  calling  to  miod  that  the  United  States,  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  was  fast  becoming  an  odious  Government,  without  liberty  at  home 
or  equity  abroad,  showing  no  scruples  of  conscience  in  the  transaction  of  either 
public  or  private  business.  However  it  may  be,  the  light  has  now  shone,  the  or- 
gans of  the  independent  churches  especially,  have  now  adopted  a  language  which 
will  be  heard.  It  has  already  produced  its  fruit ;  generous  sympathy  has  already 
burst  forth  in  the  very  districts,  whose  industry  has  particularly  suffered  by  the 
American  crisis.  The  influence  spreads,  and  has  already  driven  back  the  mis- 
erable policy  of  the  last  year ;  It  will  rebuke  it  wherever  it  may  appear ;  and 
not  content  with  simple  neutrality,  it  will  declare  that  the  best  wishes  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  are  with  the  North.  It  prepares  a  broad  basis  for  the  friendship  of  the 
two  countries.  The  Bible  party  has  risen  up ;  Christian  England,  for  her  honor 
and  the  good  of  America,  will  repair,  and  more  than  repair,  the  evil  she  has 
done."* 

As  this  Article  goes  to  press,  its  general  conclusions  are 
fully  justified  by  the  tone  of  the  speeches  in  Parliament  upon 
General  Butler's  proclamation  touching  the  New  Orleans  vira- 
gos, and  the  tone  of  the  English  press  in  regard  to  the  rumor- 
ed intervention  of  France  in  American  affairs.    The  former  be- 
trays the  eagerness  of  the  British  ministry  to  make  capital  for 
themselves  out  of  our  complications ;  and  also  the  supercilious 
air  of  the  bureaucracy  toward  our  Government.    It  was  not 
once  assumed  that  the  American  people  were  too  high-minded 
to  suffer  such  an  outrage  as  Lord  Palmers  ton  and  Earl  Russell 
imputed  to  General  Butler;  nor  will  those  gentlemen,  who 
have  had  no  rebuke  for  the  atrocities  of  the  rebels  toward 
the  living  and  the  dead,  have  the  magnanimity  to  confess 
their  own  ludicrous  misconstruction  of  General  Butler's  order. 
The  British  ministry  are  willing  to  play  a  bold  game  for  office, 
even  with  edged  tools.     But  the  tone  of  the  press  upon  in- 
tervention shows  no  disposition  in  the  people  to  provoke  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  or  to  be  involved  in  our  conflict. 
Yet  where  is  the  moral  sentiment  of  England,  that  should  cry 
out  against  the  ready  advances  of  her  ambitious  politicians  to- 
ward the  slaveholders'  oligarchy? — that  should  demand  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  as  the  only  guaranty  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  this  western  world  ? 

*  L'Anurique  devant  VEuropt,  p.  627. 
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Abticle  XL— WHAT  IS  THE  COST  OF  TRACT-DISTRI- 
BUTION? 

Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Tract  Socie- 
ty, presented  at  New  York  May  7th,  1862.  Published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
1862. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  instituted  in  New  York  A.  D. 
1825,  defined  for  itself  the  work  which  it  was  to  do  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  do  its  work.  Nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial or  sacred  in  the  Constitution  of  that  Society  than  the  first 
article,  which  is, — 

"  This  Society  shall  be  denominated  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer 
of  sinners,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality,  by 
the  circulation  of  Religious  Tracts  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all 
evangelical  Christians." 

If  there  is  anything  unquestionable  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  article,  it  is  the  limitation  of  the  Society's  work,  not  sim- 
ply to  one  object,  but  to  one  method  of  attaining  that  object. 
The  one  object,  "  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  sinners  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality,"  is  common  to  all  dis- 
tinctively Christian  enterprises  of  associated  benevolence.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  of  all  other 
institutions  that  operate  by  agents  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  the  object  of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  of 
all  institutions  that  operate  by  endeavors  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  evangelical  preachers  and  their  fitness  for  their  work.  It 
is  the  object  of  all  Christian  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  of 
all  similar  societies,  large  and  small.  It  is  the  great  and  compre- 
hensive object  of  all  organized  churches  and  ecclesiastical  fed- 
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erations.  The  proper  work,  then,  of  this  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, prescribed  by  its  constitution,  and  distinguishing  it  from 
Missionary  Societies  and  Snnday  School  Unions,  is  sharply  de- 
fined, not  by  its  object  but  by  its  method  of  operation.  Having 
identically  one  object  with  all  other  institutions  of  Christian 
propagandism,  it  shuts  itself  up  by  its  constitution  to  the  use 
of  one  instrument  only,  the  religious  tract. 

Doubtless  many  points  of  doubtful  disputation  may  be  raised 
concerning  this  first  and  fundamental  article  of  the  Society's 
constitution.  There  may  be  a  doubt  Us  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  tract."  For  example,  it  might  be  disputed  whether 
Cruden's  Concordance  is  a  tract,  as  the  word  was  understood 
and  used  in  1825 — whether  a  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible, 
in  three  volumes  royal  octavo,  is  a  tract — whether  Merle 
D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  in  five  volumes,  is  a 
tract.  So  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  extent  and  limita- 
tions of  the  phrase,  "  all  evangelical  Christians."  For  exam- 
ple, it  might  be  disputed  whether  that  phrase  includes  the  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists — whether  it  includes  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  as  a  body,  or  only  that  small  minority  known  as  the 
evangelical  party — whether  it  excludes  those  Christians,  other- 
wise evangelical,  who  are  not  sound  on  the  sinfulness  of  salta- 
tory exercises, — whether  it  excludes  those  divines  and  church 
members  who,  though  strenuously  orthodox  on  all  the  doctrines 
defined  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  or  by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
maintain  that  the  use  of  the  good  creature,  tobacco,  is  a  law- 
ful indulgence.  These  questions  are  practically  important. 
If  Cruden's  Concordance,  or  a  five-volume  history,  is  not  a  tract, 
the  Society's  constitution  has  been  violated  in  its  most  funda- 
mental article.  If  the  phrase  "  all  evangelical  Christians  "  in- 
cludes Seventh-day  Baptists,  or  any  who  conscientiously  reject 
the  Puritan  and  Scottish  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  then  it  may 
be  presumed  that  some  at  least  of  the  Society's  fourteen  tracts 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  calculated  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians.  If  the  great 
body  of  devout  persons  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
to  be  recognized  as  an  evangelical  body,  then  the  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Milnor  by  Dr.  John  S.  Stone,  being  offensi ve  not  only  to  some 
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Presbyterians  as  an  Episcopalian  book,  but  still  more  to  many 
Episcopalians  as  a  book  written  in  the  interest  of  a  small  minor- 
ity in  their  church,  cannot  be  published  by  the  Society  without 
violating  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  its  constitution.  If 
Christians  who  maintain  that  saltatory  motion  is  a  legitimate 
exercise  or  amusement,  of  that  the  ordinary  use  of  tobacco  is 
innocent  and  right,  may,  for  all  that,  be  truly  evangelical,  then 
the  Society  in  publishing  tracts  against  the  use  of  tobacco  or 
against  the  amusement  of  dancing,  has  violated  the  most  sacred 
of  its  pledges.  We  do  not  propose  to  answer  these  questions. 
"We  only  refer  to  them  for  the  sake  of  showing  in  what  respects 
this  first  article  of  the  Society's  constitution  is  of  doubtful  in- 
terpretation. The  only  place  for  an  honest  doubt  is  in  the  two 
phrases,  "  religious  tracts,"  and  "  all  evangelical  Christians," 
each  of  those  phrases  being  somewhat  indefinite. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Society,  as  heretofore  conducted, 
has  never  published  anything  which  is  not  a  tract  in  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  founders,  (the  dead  as  well  as  the  surviv- 
ing) ;  and  that  none  of  those  Christians  whose  approbation 
some  of  its  publications  are  notoriously  not  calculated  to  re- 
ceive, can  fairly  be  recognized  as  evangelical ;  we  venture  to 
inquire  whether  this  article  of  the  constitution  remains  invio- 
late in  that  respect  in  which  its  interpretation  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt.  If  there  is  any  signification  or  force  in  the  ar- 
ticle which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  that  the  Society  shall  confine 
itself  to  the  one  work  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and 
sound  morality  by  one  simple  and  single  method,  namely,  by 
the  circulation  of  religious  tracts.  By  this  article  the  Society 
is  not  only  bound  to  employ  its  resources  in  the  circulation  of 
religious  tracts,  but  equally  bound  to  employ  them  in  no  other 
way.  Other  societies  may  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
promote  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality,  by 
establishing  snnday  schools  and  by  teaching  the  unlettered  how 
to  read ;  but  this  Society  pledges  itself  not  to  intrude  into  that 
work — it  has  no  mission  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  tracts 
which  it  circulates.  Other  societies  may  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  Redeemer  and  promote  the  interests  of  godliness  and 
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morality  by  th6  oral  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  may  employ 
for  this  purpose  missionaries,  stationed  or  itinerant,  lay  or 
clerical ;  but  this  Society,  by  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
provision  of  its  constitution,  is  bound  to  pursue  the  same  great 
object  in  another  way.  It  preaches  only  by  means  of  "the 
printed  page."  Its  only  missionaries  are  to  be  "  silent  messen- 
gers "  that  can  give  out  no  thought  not  calculated  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians.  It  is  distinctively 
and  exclusively  a  Tract  Society,  working  for  the  salvation  of 
men  and  the  advancement  of  truth  and  righteousness  by  the 
circulation  of  religious  tracts,  just  as  other  societies  work  for 
the  same  great  object  by  other  means  and  instruments.  If  it 
can,  under  that  provision  of  its  constitution,  expend  its  funds 
in  establishing  Sunday  schools  or  in  the  support  of  missionaries 
to  preach  with  the  living  voice,  then  under  that  same  constitu- 
tion it  might  undertake  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Christ  by 
establishing  a  line  of  steamships  to  China,  or  to  promote  the 
interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality  by  a  daily  tele- 
graphic communication  of  remarks  on  texts  of  Scripture  from 
the  Tract  House  in  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

What,  then,  is  this  American  Tract  Society  actually  doing 
under  a  constitution  which  confines  it  to  the  single  work  of 
circulating  tracts!  How  is  it  employing  its  resources  %  How 
many  tracts  does  it  circulate,  and  at  what  expense!  The  in- 
formation which  we  get  on  these  points  from  the  Annual  Keport 
made  at  the  last  meeting,  may  need  to  be  supplemented  from 
the  Reports  of  a  few  preceding  years. 

The  aggregate  of  the  Society's  resources  for  the  year  ending 
April  1,  1862,  as  exhibited  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  was 
$204,721.46,  including  a  balance  of  $1,256.74  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  this  amount,  however,  only  $78,707.05  was 
derived  from  donations  and  legacies,  the  remainder,  $124,757.70, 
being  the  proceeds  of  the  Society's  commercial  transactions  in 
the  sale  of  its  tracts,  books,  periodicals,  &c.  As  the  Society 
distinguishes  between  selling  and  giving,  and  never  has  made 
any  pretence  of  selling  at  less  than  cost,  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  no  part  of  the  income  from  donations  and  legacies 
has  been  expended  in  the  commercial  operation  of  selling.    In 
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the  absence  of  any  exact  information,  we  assume  that  the  price 
of  a  book  Bold  is  honestly  intended  to  be  no  less  and  no  more 
than  the  entire  cost  of  producing  the  book  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  customer.  Perfect  exactness  in  such  a  matter 
is  of  course  impracticable.  On  some  individual  copies  of  a 
publication,  or  some  entire  editions,  there  may  be  a  loss,  while  on 
others  there  is  a  profit.  What  we  assume  is  that  the  losses 
and  the  profits  are  so  managed  as  to  balance  each  other.  To 
affirm  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  Society  are  selling 
books,  intentionally  and  by  system,  for  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  producing  them  and  putting  them  into  the  hands  of 
purchasers,  and  that  they  are  using  in  that  way  the  funds  com- 
mitted to  them  for  charitable  purposes,  would  be  to  charge 
them  with  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  Doubtless  then  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  aggregate  of  donations  and  legacies,  viz, — 
$78,707,  represents  that  portion  of  the  Society's  income  within 
the  last  year,  which  was  available  for  its  strictly  charitable 
operations.  Assuming  that  the  circulation  of  tracts  by  sale 
pays  for  itself,  this  amount  is  what  the  Society  might  have  ex- 
pended last  year  in  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  its  issues. 

How  much  then  did  the  Society  give  away  last  year  in  the 
form  of  tracts  and  books?  To  this  question  the  Treasurer 
gives  no  answer ;  but  in  another  part  of  the  Report  we  find  the 
data  from  which  the  answer  can  be  calculated  with  arithmeti- 
cal exactness.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  "gratuitous  distri- 
bution during  the  year "  is  given  on  pp.  29-32 ;  and  the  ag- 
gregate (including  the  annual  dividends  of  tracts  to  Life  Di- 
rectors and  Life  Members)  is  63,150,851  pages.  These  pages, 
at  the  Society's  retail  price,  represent  a  value  of  $42,100.56. 
Add  to  this,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  appropriated  for  foreign  dis- 
tribution, and  remitted  chiefly  to  missionaries  and  other  evan- 
gelical laborers  abroad,  and  we  find  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  donations  and  legacies  received  by  the 
Society  during  the  year,  ($78,707.05),  and  the  aggregate  of 
grants  and  gratuitous  distribution  ($47,100.56)  is  $31,606.49. 
Not  knowing  how  to  make  allowance  for  anything  given  away, 
which  is  not  included  either  in  gratuitous  distribution,  or  in 
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grants  from  the  treasury,  we  may  safely  say  that  $81,606.49 
of  the  last  year's  charitable  donations  to  the  Society  remain  to 
be  accounted  fcr.  No  such  sum  remains  in  the  treasury,  for 
the  Treasurer's  account  shows  only  a  balance  of  $626. 18,  which 
is  less  by  $730.61  than  the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  perhaps  the  year  covered  by  the 
Report  now  before  us  is  in  this  respect  exceptional.  We 
turn,  then,  to  the  Report  for  1861.  The  gratuitous  circulation 
for  that  year,  estimated  at  the  retail  prices,  was  $40,147.86, 
and  the  foreign  appropriations  were  $7,000 ;  being  an  aggre- 
gate of  $47,147.86  given  away,  against  $93,926.88,  received 
during  the  same  period  in  donations.  The  Report  for  1800 
shows  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  $45,208.91,  and  foreign 
appropriations  amounting  to  $12,000 — in  all  $57,208.91 — 
against  $111,964.87  received  in  donations.  In  1859,  the  Re- 
port exhibits  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  $49,304.59,  and  for- 
eign appropriations  of  $15,000 — total,  $64,304.59 — while  the 
income  from  donations  was  $130,017.77.  In  1858,  there  was 
reported  for  the  preceding  twelve  months,  $47,694.76,  expend- 
ed in  grants  of  publications,  and  $10,000  in  foreign  appropria- 
tions— in  all,  $57,694.76 ;  the  donations  received  by  the  Treas- 
urer during  the  same  period  being  $120,243.35.  Adding 
together,  on  the  one  hand  the  grants  of  publications  and  the 
foreign  appropriations  for  the  last  five  years,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  donations  and  legacies  received  at  the  treasury  during 
the  same  period,  we  have  the  following  result : 


DONATIONS  from  THE  SOCIETY,  INCLUDING 
FOREIGN   GRANTS. 

1858, $57,694.76 

1859, - 64,804.59 

I860, 57,208.91 

1861, 47,147.86 

1*62, 47,098.90 


Total  Grants $278,450.02 


DONATIONS  to  THE  SOCIETY,   DfCLOMNQ 

LEGACIES. 

1858 $120,241*5 

1859 180,017.77 

I860, 111,96487 

1861 93,926.88 

1S62 78  707.05 


Total  Receipts, $584,959.92 

Total  Grants 278,450.02 


Excess  of  Receipts,.  .$261,509.90 
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The  showing,  then,  of  the  last  five  years  is  that  the  Society, 
whose  only  constitutional  method  of  doing  good  is  "  the  circu- 
lation of  religious  tracts,"  and  whose  circulation  of  tracts  by 
sale  to  auxiliaries  and  others  is  assumed  to  pay  for  itself  and 
to  be  therefore  no  legitimate  charge  upon  the  charitable  re- 
sources of  the  Society,  has  received  $261,509.90  more  than  the 
retail  value  of  all  the  publications  it  has  given  away,  with  all 
its  foreign  appropriations  added  in. 

What  portion  of  this  $261,509.90  has  been  added  to  the 
capital  on  which  the  Society  conducts  its  manufacturing  and 
commercial  operations,  we  do  not  now  inquire.  Ordinarily 
the  Reports  give  no  explicit  information  concerning  the  in- 
crease of  the  Society's  capital  from  year  to  year.  But  in  the 
Report  of  May,  1857,  the  Treasurer's  account  is  followed  by  a 
statement  of  "  the  Society's  means  in  possession  and  use." 
At  that  time,  the  Tract  House,  with  the  ground  it  occupies,  at 
the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Spruce  streets,  was  valued  by  the 
city  assessors  at  $114,000,  and  was  encumbered  by  a  'debt  of 
$21,000.  The  annual  income  of  such  parts  of  the  building  as 
were  not  occupied  by  the  Society,  was  $5,850,  which  was 
applied  as  a  sinking  fund  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  In 
1859  the  Report  (p.  28)  gives  us  the  further  information  that 
the  debt  (contracted  in  the  erection  of  the  building)  had 
been  wholly  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  rents,  u  except  the  sum 
of  $12,000,  chiefly  a  legacy,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
annually  applied  to  colportage ;" — also  that  "  the  stores  and 
offices  unoccupied  by  the  Society  "  were  at  that  time  rented 
for  $6,525  per  annum,  and  that  the  proceeds  could  thereafter 
be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society.  It  is  fair 
then  to  assume  that  now  (though  the  Treasurer's  reports  have 
never  yet  acknowledged  any  receipts  from  that  source)  the 
Society's  real  estate  of  $114,000  is  clear  of  all  encumbrances, 
and  will  henceforth  yield,  in  addition  to  all  the  accommoda- 
tions required  by  the  business  of  the  establishment,  a  clear  in- 
crease of  not  less  than  $6,000  annually.  The  same  statement 
(1857)  shows  that  five  yeare  ago  the  Society's  capital,  besides 
what  is  wisely  and  most  productively  invested  in  the  building 
which  it  occupies,  consists  of  "  machinery,  presses  and  mate- 
vol.  xxi.  89 
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rial  for  printing  and  binding ;"  "  sheet  stock,  paper,  stereotype 
plates,  and  engravings ;"  "books  in  the  depository;"  "books 
in  the  hands  of  colporteurs ;"  sums  "  due  from  auxiliaries  and 
others ;"  and  a  small  "  balance  in  the  treasury ;" — all  amount- 
ing at  that  time  to  $401,550.  (Report,  1857,  p.  211).  De- 
duct from  this  aggregate  $20,769,  the  then  amount  of  those 
prospective  "engagements  for  paper,"  which  have  been  the 
basis  of  bo  many  pathetic  appeals  to  the  Christian  public ; 
cancel,  at  the  same  time,  as  worthless,  all  the  debts  to  the 
Society  "  from  auxiliaries  and  othere,"  amounting  to  $15,891, 
and  the  remainder  ($364,890)  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
Society's  stock  in  trade  to-day.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  the 
real  estate,  ($114,000),  now  clear  of  all  encumbrance,  and 
surely  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety of  New  York  began  its  last  financial  year  with  an  accu- 
mulated capital,  fixed  and  floating,  of  $478,000.  How  this 
amount  of  capital  was  accumulated,  is  a  question  of  little 
moment.  Yet  it  may  satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity  to  say  that 
the  Tract  House,  with  the  ground  it  occupies,  and  with  the 
expense  of  an  entire  demolition  and  reconstruction  not  many 
years  ago,  has  been  paid  for,  partly  by  the  specific  donation  of 
$25,852.95  subscribed  for  that  purpose  chiefly  by  citizens  of 
New  York  at  the  founding  of  the  institution  in  1825,  and 
partly  by  the  rents  derived  from  the  building  itself — no  dona- 
tions to  the  general  use  of  the  Society  having  been  at  any  time 
diverted  to  the  building  fund.  Of  the  stock  in  trade,  some- 
what "  more  than  $50,000  "  was  contributed  for  that  purpose, 
while  the  remainder  has  accrued  from  other  sources — from 
profits  on  sales,  or  from  the  investment  of  donations  and  lega- 
cies in  the  Society's  manufacturing  and  commercial  operations, 
or  from  both. 

We  do  not  inquire  whether  this  amount  of  capital  is,  or  is 
not,  indispensable  to  the  Society's  operations.  It  is  enough 
that  such  a  capital  is  actually  employed,  and  that  the  interest 
on  $478,000  must  be  reckoned  as  one  item  of  annual  expense 
in  this  method  of  doing  good.  At  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
that  item  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  $28,630  annually. 
Assuming  that  the  active  business — manufacturing,  commer- 
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cial,  and  charitable — is  conducted  with  the  utmost  frugality 
and  wisdom  ;  and  that  the  publications  of  the  Society  are,  of 
all  the  tracts  and  books  that  are  or  might  be,  the  best  suited  to 
the  great  end  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality ; 
our  present  inquiry  is  only,  How  much  does  it  cost  to  circu- 
late religious  tracts  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all 
evangelical  Christians? 

The  report  for  1857  gives  us,  (pp.  232, 233),  among  other  re- 
sults of  an  investigation  by  a  special  committee  appointed  at 
the  preceding  anniversary,  a  "  Summary  view  of  the  Society's 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  thirty-two  years,"  that  is,  from 
its  beginning.  At  that  time,  the  6um  total  of  receipts  from 
donations  and  legacies  (aside  from  the  building  fund)  was 
$2,160,715.87 ;  while  the  sum  total  of  publications  granted  as 
gratuities  by  the  Society  was  estimated  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  equivalent  to  $459,278.37, — less  by  one  quarter  than 
the  retail  prices.  Add  to  these  grants  of  publications  the  sum 
total  of  "  foreign  grants  in  cash,"  $475,294,  and  the  difference 
between  all  that  had  been  given  to  the  Society  in  thirty-two 
years,  and  all  that  had  been  given  away  by  the  Society  in  the 
same  period,  is  $1,226,143.20.  "  More  than  $50,000  "  of  this 
had  been  given  expressly  as  capital  to  be  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  business  of  the  institution,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  employed  in  purchasing  tracts  or  books 
to  give  away.  The  remainder  (if  not  the  whole)  may  afford 
to  those  who  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  the  figures,  some 
notion  of  how  much  it  has  cost  to  give  away  tracts  valued  by 
the  manufacturers  and  donors  themselves  at  less  than  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  benevolent  public  has  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  of  New  York  more  than  two  dollars  ($2.31) 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  printed  matter  calculated  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians,  which  the  Socie- 
ty, with  its  great  building  free  of  rent,  at  the  very  centre  of 
business  in  New  York,  has  been  able  to  give  away.  Concede 
that  $364,890  of  the  donations  may  be  shown  at  the  Tract 
House  in  the  form  of  capital,  and  assume  that  the  tracts  and 
books  sold  have  merely  paid  for  themselves ;  and  $861,253  (an 
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average  of  $26,918  annually  for  thirty-two  yean)  is  what  was 
expended  in  working  the  machinery  of  a  Society  which,  how- 
ever desirous  its  officers  may  be  to  employ  all  means  and  all 
methods  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality,  is  strictly 
confined  by  its  constitution  to  the  one  work  of  circulating  re- 
ligious tracts.  The  working  expenses  of  the  institution  for 
those  thirty-two  years  (if  we  assume  that  it  exists  only  to  cir- 
culate tracts,  and  that  the  tracts  which  it  circulates  by  sale  are 
sold  at  reproductive  prices)  were  Bhao^t  forty  per  cent,  of  all 
its  receipts  from  donations  and  legacies.  The  ratio  for  more 
recent  years  is  still  greater. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
this  Tract  Society,  have  already  perceived  the  bearing  of  these 
facts.  The  leading  minds  in  the  administration  of  the  Society 
discovered,  long  ago,  that  the  mere  publication  and  voluntary 
circulation  of  tracts,  and  even  of  volumes,  (for,  to  this  day, 
their  annual  Reports,  with  something  like  an  unconscious  con- 
fession that  the  practice  of  the  Society  is  at  variance  with  its 
name  and  constitution,  make  a  distinction  between  "  tracts" 
and  "  volumes  "),  was  not  work  enough  for  the  capabilities  of 
their  institution.  A  system  of  auxiliary  societies,  with  local 
depositories  for  the  sale  of  publications,  and  with  arrangements 
for  the  distribution  of  tracts  from  house  to  house  by  volun- 
teer distributers,  was  not  enough.  The  institution,  with  its  ac- 
cumulated capital,  and  with  its  growing  income  from  dona- 
tions and  legacies  as  well  as  from  sale,  could  manufacture  more 
books  than  it  could  sell,  and  more  than  it  could  reasonably 
give  away.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some  enlargement ;  and  so 
there  came  into  being  a  scheme  and  method  of  home  missions 
for  the  whole  country,  to  be  sustained  by  contributions  to  the 
Tract  Society,  and  to  be  managed  by  the  central  power  in  Nas- 
sau street.  The  English  language  was  not  sufficiently  copious 
for  the  uses  of  such  a  scheme ;  and  it  seemed  expedient  to  en- 
rich the  vocabulary  of  all  evangelical  Christians  with  two 
French  words,  quite  difficult  of  pronunciation  to  untrained  or- 
gans, yet  not  less  impressive  on  that  account,  and  somewhat 
imposing  by  their  outlandishness, — "  colporteur?  to  denote  the 
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missionaries  of  this  new  model  of  missions, — and  "  colportage" 
to  denote  the  method  and  system  of  operations. 

It  is  upon  this  system  of  home  missions  thbt  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Society  has  been  expending,  for  these  twenty  years 
past,  a  large  portion  of  its  resources.  This  whole  system  of 
operations,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  undertaken  and  pursu- 
ed in  violation  of  that  fundamental  article  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Society,  by  which  its  labors  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality 
are  confined  to  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts  calculated  to 
receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians.  "We  re- 
gard it  as  an  attempt  to  organize  and  conduct  a  system  of 
home  missions  under  the  pretense  of  doing  something  else. 
What  is  called  colportage  is  a  system  of  viva  voce  evangelism 
and  itinerant  preaching,  sustained  and  conducted  by  an  insti- 
tution which  gave  in  the  beginning  of  its  existence  an  irrevo- 
cable pledge  to  do  no  such  thing. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  startled  at  the  suggestion -that  the 
Society  has  thus  trifled  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  its 
constitution,  we  beg  such  readers  to  remember  that  either  the 
bo  much  lauded  colportage  is  simply  a  method  of  getting  the 
tracts  and  volumes  into  circulation,  or  it  is  something  else;  and 
that  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  a  departure  from  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  the  institution,  and  a  violation  of  the  pledge 
on  which  it  was  founded. 

Assuming,  then,  for  the  present,  that  the  colportage  is  what 
it  ought  to  be,  simply  a  method  of  circulating  religious  tracts — 
assuming  that  the  good  which  ib  expected  to  result,  and  for  the 
aake  of  which  the  agents  are  employed,  is  to  be  done  simply  by 
the  books  and  tracts,  and  not  by  the  viva  voce  teaching  and 
exhortation  of  the  agents,  we  encounter  the  question,  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  circulate  religious  tracts  by  such  an  agen- 
cy ?  Let  us  look  a  little  more  carefully  at  this  particular  ques- 
tion touching  the  expensiveness  of  tract  distribution.  We  be- 
gin with  the  latest  Annual  Report.  The  Treasurer's  account 
for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1862,  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  $48,242.57  from  colporteurs  and  colporteur  agencies,  for 
publications  sold.    Under  the  head  of  "  Colportage,"  the  in- 
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formation  is  given  that  the  number  of  "  volumes  sold  "  by  col- 
porteurs was  140,578 ;  and  from  these  elements  we  learn  by 
calculation  that  the  average  price  of  the  volumes  sold  was  34*3 
cents.     Assuming  that  the  average  price  of  the  "volumes 
granted"  was  the  same,  we  find  that  the  34,445  volumes  given 
away  by  colporteurs  were  equivalent  to  the  additional  sum  of 
$11,814.63.    If,  then,  we  regard  the  publications  gratuitously 
distributed,  as  paid  for  by  the  yearly  contributions  to  the  Soci- 
ety's treasury  for  that  purpose,  (which  is  the  fact),  the  entire 
amount  of  the  business  transacted  by  those  agents  during  the 
year, — whether  in  the  form  of  sales  to  individual  purchasers,  or 
in  the  form  of  sales  to  that  great  purchaser,  the  contributing 
public,  for  which  the  Society  is  almoner  in  every  grant  it 
makes — is  $60,057.20.     This  is  just  what  the  colportage,  con- 
sidered simply  as  an  agency  for  the  circulation  of  religious 
tracts  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical 
Cliristians,  has  accomplished  within  the  year.    And  what  has 
been  the  cost  of  this  particular  agency  I    The  Treasurer  tella 
the  story.    He  has  paid  out,  during  the  year,  for  the  colportage 
department  of  the  Society's  operations,  (including  $14,829.11 
for  expenses  of  colporteur  agencies  and  depositories,  and  $900.05 
paid  to  the  New  England  Branch  for  colportage),  $42,761.07. 
In  other  words,  the  expense  of  circulating  religious  tracts  by 
this  agency,  is  71  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  business 
transacted.     To  every  ten  dollars'  worth  of  tracts  and  volumes 
which  the  colporteurs  were  able  to  sell  or  give  away,  there  was 
paid  by  the  contributing  public  seven  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  publications  gratuitously  distributed. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  Report  for  1861,  we  have  to  deal  with 
numbers  somewhat  larger.  The  receipts  from  colportage  were 
$117,100.94.  The  number  of  "  volumes  sold  "  was  412,408,  giv- 
ing 28*4  cents  as  the  average  price.  The  number  of  "  volumes 
granted  "  was  100,035,  equivalent  (at  the  average  price  of  the 
volumes  sold)  to  $28,409.94.  For  that  year,  then,  the  sum 
total  of  the  business  done  by  the  colportage  department  was 
$145,510.88.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasurer's  account 
shows  that  the  expenses  of  colportage,  aside  from  the  value  of 
the  publications  given  away,  were  $100,823.71,  or  69*2  per 
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cent.  The  result  of  that  year  was  that  for  every  ten  dollars 
worth  of  publications  sold  or  given  away  by  .the  machinery  of 
colportage,  the  contributing  public,  besides  paying  for  the 
"  volumes  granted  "  paid  six  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  to 
sustain  the  machinery. 

If  we  go  back  another  year,  the  results  are  not  materially 
different.  The  receipts  by  the  Treasurer  from  colportage,  be- 
tween April  1,  1859,  and  April  1,  1860,  were  $130,520.21. 
"  Volumes  sold  "  were  in  number  442,785 — at  an  average  price, 
therefore,  of  29£  cents.  "  Volumes  granted  "  were  in  number 
120,232 — equivalent,  at  the  same  average  price,  to  $85,468.44. 
The  total  of  the  business  done  by  colportage,  both  in  selling 
and  in  giving,  was  therefore  $165,988.65.  For  the  same  year 
the  expenses  of  the  colportage  were  $106,114.19,  or  63*9  per 
cent  The  cost  of  working  the  machine  was  six  dollars  and 
thirty-nine  cents  for  every  ten  dollars'  worth  of  publications 
sold  or  given  away. 

In  the  year  1858-9,  the  entire  business,  calculated  by  the 
same  process,  was  $174,837.94 ;  while  the  -entire  cost  of  sus- 
taining the  machinery,  was  $113,092.82,  or  64f  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  sales  and  gifts.  For  every  ten  dollars'  worth  of 
volumes  sold  or  granted,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  by  the  col- 
portage arrangements,  the  contributing  public  generously  paid 
six  dollars  and  forty-six  cents,  beside  paying  for  the  volumes 
gratuitously  distributed. 

Taking  the  average  of  these  four  years,  we  find  that  the  cost 
of  this  colportage,  considered  as  an  arrangement  for  the  sale 
and  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  books,  is  67£  per  cent,  on 
the  entire  amount  of  the  business  thus  transacted.  We  submit 
that  this  is  a  costly  way  of  getting  books  into  circulation. 
These  many  years  it  has  been  a  marvel,  and  to  some  extent  a 
lamentation,  that  the  Society's  are  so  rarely  sold  by  book- 
sellers, and  can  hardly  be  found  save  in  a  local  depository  or 
in  a  colporteur's  wagon.  In  answer  to  inquiries  on  this 
point,  it  has  been  said  that  the  discount  which  the  Society 
makes,  from  its  retail  prices,  to  the  trade,  is  not  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement. Booksellers  have  a  much  stronger  motive  to  push 
the  sale  of  books  which  they  purchase  from  the  publishers  at 
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40  per  cent,  discount  from  the  retail  prices,  than  they  can  have 
to  exert  themselves  in  selling  the  Tract  House  books,  which 
they  cannot  purchase  at  more  than  20  per  cent  discount  from 
the  prices  at  which  the  Society  sells  them  wherever  it  can 
establish  an  auxiliary.  Therefore  whatever  book  the  Society 
undertakes  to  manufacture,  is  likely  soon  to  disappear  from  the 
ordinary  channels  of  circulation.  But  what  if  the  Society 
should  propose  to  employ  all  honest  booksellers  as  its  agents 
for  the  sale  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  its  publications,  and 
should  offer  them  only  three-fourths  of  what  it  has  been  pay- 
ing, according  to  the  average  of  the  last  four  yean,  to  have 
the  same  work  done  by  the  itinerant  venders  whom  it  calls  col- 
porteurs. Suppose  it  should  say  to  every  such  bookseller,  for 
every  hundred  dollars9  worth  of  publications  which  you  will 
dispose  of  for  us,  binding  yourself  to  give  away  according  to 
your  best  judgment  every  fifth  volume,  and  to  sell  the  re- 
mainder on  our  account,  at  our  prices,  we  will  pay  you  fifty 
dollars.  Would  not  that  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the 
trade!  Would  not  every  respectable  bookseller  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  British  Provinces  become  immediately  a 
zealous  agent  in  the  work  of  circulating  the  Society's  publica- 
tions ?  Would  not  the  Society's  volumes  be  much  more  known 
and  purchased,  and  (so  far  as  they  are  suited  to  their  and) 
more  extensively  read,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  1  This, 
no  doubt,  would  be  a  costly  way  of  getting  the  books  into  cir- 
culation ;  but  as  an  arrangement  for  selling  and  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  it  would  be  cheaper  than  the  colporteur  system, 
by  the  difference  between  50  per  cent,  and  67£. 

All  these  calculations,  touching  the  cost  of  the  colportage  as 
related  to  the  results,  have  been  made  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  system  is  simply  an  arrangement  for  distributing  the 
Society's  publications.  But  (we  hardly  need  say)  the  suppo- 
sition is  a  violent  one.  This  colportage,  as  it  was  contrived,  as 
it  is  managed,  and  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  and  its  appeals  for  pecuniary  aid,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  we  have  been  supposing  it  to  be.  Had  the 
men  whom  this  system  employs  been  nothing  else  than  itiner- 
ant venders  of  books,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  a  name 
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for  them  without  going  out  of  the  English  language.  The  Ke- 
ligious  Tract  Society  of  London  has  always  made  use,  largely, 
of  "  hawkers  "  for  the  sale  of  its  publications ;  and  had  the 
American  Tract  Society  of  New  York  not  attempted  to  do  a 
very  different  thing,  it  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  in- 
vent a  different  name.  "  Colporteur/'  in  French,  is  synony- 
mous with  "  hawker  "  or  "  peddler,"  or  what  the  Scotch  call  a 
"  packman ;"  but  in  the  Tract  Society  English,  it  means  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  missionary,  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  service  of 
the  Tract  Society.  It  is  as  a  system  of  evangelization  by  "  the 
living  voice  "  more  than  by  "  the  printed  page,"  that  the  col- 
porteur department  of  the  Society's  operations  is  continually 
commended  to  the  approbation  of  the  religious  public.  No- 
body could  think  of  justifying  so  large  an  expenditure  by  the 
Society  for  its  colportage,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  eveiy 
colporteur  is  employing  his  own  intellectual  faculties,  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christian  doctrine,  his 
own  religious  experience,  his  own  tact  and  discretion,  and  his 
own  power  of  utterance  and  persuasion,  in  the  viva  voce 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  Not  merely  as  hawkers  and  distrib- 
uters of  tracts  and  volumes,  but  as  religious  teachere  and  ex- 
horters  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  in  public  assemblies  and 
from  house  to  house,  they  are  commissioned,  instructed,  gov- 
erned, and  held  to  a  strict  responsibility  by  the  administration 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  of  New  York.  As  religious 
teachers  and  exhorters,  and  not  as  book-agents  merely,  they 
are  under  the  care  of  diocesan  bishops  or  superintendents; 
they  are  assembled  from  time  to  time  for  inspection  and  drill 
in  synods  or  conferences;  and  every  one  of  them,  as  his  merits 
may  seem  to  require,  is  subject  to  reproof,  rebuke,  censure,  or 
dismission,  as  well  as  to  approbation,  translation,  or  promo- 
tion, from  the  central  and  archiepiscopal  power  which  pays 
him  his  little  stipend.  To  deny  that  this  is  a  system  of  home 
missions,  would  be  as  preposterous  as  to  deny  that  John  Wes- 
ley established  a  system  of  home  missions  in  England. 

We  are  not  calling  in  question  the  necessity  of  some  such 
system  of  home  missions.  We  do  not  say  that  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  other  institutions  of  that  kind, 
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are  not  necessarily  restrained,  or  tied  up  with  needless  red 
tape,  from  sustaining  and  directing  an  itinerant  evangelism 
like  that  which  the  Tract  Society  calls  colportage.  We  are 
only  pointing  out  the  very  palpable  fact  that  this  is  missionary 
work,  a  work  of  evangelization  by  the  living  voice,  and  there- 
fore something  very  different  from  "the  circulation  of  religious 
tracts  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical 
Christians.'9 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  colporteur  system  contradicts 
only  the  letter,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Society's  constitution.  Not  only  does  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  constitution,  require  the  Society  to  operate  ex- 
clusively  by  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts,  but  the  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  constitution  on  all  doctrinal  and  sectarian 
questions  testifies  with  a  sort  of  abhorrence  against  so  hazard- 
ous  a  measure  as  the  employment  of  living  human  preachers, 
each  with  his  idiosyncrasy  and  his  ecclesiastical  traditions  and 
sympathies,  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Society. 
The  constitution  is  not  satisfied  with  prescribing  that  the  So- 
ciety's tracts  shall  be  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
all  evangelical  Christians.  In  its  watchfulness  against  every 
indiscreet  expression  which  might  involve  some  difference  of 
opinion  or  feeling  among  evangelical  Christians,  it  provides 
for  the  annual  election  of  a  Publishing  Committee,  which  "  shall 
contain  no  two  members  from  the  same  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion," and  stipulates  that  "  no  tract  shall  be  published  to  which 
any  member  of  that  committee  shall  object."  In  regard  to  all 
printed  matter  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  this  constitu- 
tional provision  is  rigidly  enforced.  Edwards's  History  of  Re- 
demption must  be  corrected,  lest  it  give  offense  to  Episco- 
palians or  Arminians.  Merle  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Ref- 
ormation must  be  corrected,  lest  it  offend  some  anti-Pedobap- 
tist  prejudice.  The  author  of  such  books  as  the  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  End 
for  which  God  created  the  World,"  and  the  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  must  not  be  allowed  to  narrate  his  own 
religious  experience  in  his  own  way,  but  his  story  must  be 
corrected,  like  a  school-boy's  composition,  because  some  evan- 
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gelical  Christians  might  not  be  pleased  with  his  statements 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  against  which  his  mighty  in- 
tellect struggled  for  a  while,  and  which  he  at  last  accepted 
as  his  hope  and  his  joy.  The  genius  of  this  constitution, 
as  the  Publishing  Committee  have  always  administered  it,  is 
not  toleration  of  differences,  but  suppression  of  differences. 
Not  even  a  handbill  tract  is  to  be  issued  till  every  trait 
by  which  it  could  be  recognized  as  evangelically  Armin- 
ian  or  evangelically  Calvinistic,  Wesleyan  or  Hopkinsian, 
Old  School  or  New  School,  Baptist  or  Pedobaptist,  has  been 
carefully  effaced.  So  long  as  the  Society  operates  only  by  the 
circulation  of  tracts,  this  policy  of  suppressing  the  differences 
of  opinion  or  of  practice  which  exist  among  evangelical 
Christians,  is  practicable.  But  when  the  Society  begins  to 
teach,  to  exhort,  to  warn,  or  to  comfort,  by  living  agents,  such 
a  policy  becomes  simply  impossible.  Every  one  of  the  preach- 
ers commissioned,  and  sent  forth,  and  salaried,  "  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  sinners, 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound 
morality,1'  by  teaching  and  exhorting  from  house  to  house,  and 
by  addressing  religious  assemblies,  is  himself,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, an  entire  publishing  committee.  Doubtless,  the  colpor- 
teurs are  taken,  like  the  officers  and  directors,  "  from  different 
denominations  of  Christians;"  and  if  they  were  required  to 
work  in  squads  of  "  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six," 
and  it  were  carefully  provided  that  each  squad  should  "  con- 
tain no  two  members  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  connection;" 
the  analogy  of  the  constitution  would  be  carried  out.  But, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  each  colporteur  operates  alone, 
and  must  needs  be  of  some  one  "  ecclesiastical  connection." 
He  may  be  a  Methodist,  or  a  Baptist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  an 
Episcopalian,  but  in  no  one  colporteur  can  these  different  de- 
nominations be  so  mingled  as  to  balance  and  neutralize  each 
other.  Yet  every  one  of  these  five  hundred  colporteurs — how- 
ever uninstructed  in  theology,  however  enthusiastic  in  his 
temperament,  however  inaccurate  in  thought  and  language, 
however  devoted  to  his  ecclesiastical  connection  and  sectarian 
traditions — may  go  from  house  to  house,  and  from  one  religious 
assembly  to  another,  narrating  his  own  religious  experience  as 
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an  instance  and  illustration  of  what  it  is  to  be  born  again. 
Jonathan  Edwards  may  not  do  this  till  a  committee  of  six 
Doctors  of  Theology,  representing  as  many  different  ecclesias- 
tical connections,  has  clipped  and  straightened  ont  his  story, 
has  mitigated  the  sectarianism  of  his  doctrine,  has  corrected 
every  inaccurate  or  too  intense  expression,  and  has  made  him 
generally  more  fit  for  the  company  of  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. Bat  what  so  illustrious  a  theologian,  so  profound  a 
thinker,  so  devout  and  enlightened  a  believer,  may  not  do,  the 
live  tract — the  illiterate  and  warm-hearted  colporteur — may  do. 
Why  should  the  printed  tract,  penned  perhaps  by  the  wisest 
and  most  gifted  of  Christ's  uninspired  servants,  be  so  jealously 
inspected,  trimmed,  and  patched,  in  order  to  its  being  made 
conformable  to  the  Society's  catholic  basis,  while  the  oral  tract, 
made  up  of  winged  words  that  fly  unguided,  is  permitted  to 
circulate  in  the  name  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  with  a 
perfect  looseness?  How  palpable  is  it  that  the  conception  of 
this  "  saddle-bags  ministry,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee,  is  irreconcilably  at  va- 
riance with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  constitution,  namely : 
that  the  Society  shall  utter  nothing  which  is  not  calculated  to 
receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians. 

If,  then,  we  would  estimate  correctly  the  cost  of  tract  distri- 
bution as  undertaken  and  prosecuted  by  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  here  is  an  important  fact  which  must  not 
be  omitted  from  the  calculation.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  found 
long  ago  that  the  possible  contributions  to  the  Society  were  far 
greater  than  the  Society's  ability  to  circulate  its  publications 
by  its  members,  its  auxiliaries,  or  any  other  agency,  another 
kind  of  work  has  been  undertaken,  which  is  not  the  circulation 
of  religious  tracts,  and  which  violates  the  most  sacred  pledges 
of  the  Society's  constitution.  We  impute  no  dishonest  inten- 
tion to  anybody,  no  conscious  perpetration  of  even  a  pious 
fraud  ;  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Society,  which 
was  founded  and  endowed  for  the  one  purpose  of  circulating 
religious  tracts  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all 
evangelical  Christians,  has  become  a  Missionary  Society,  under 
the  name  of  a  Tract  Society,  employing  sometimes  from  six  to 
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seven  hundred  missionaries  in  a  single  year,  calling  them  by  a 
French  name,  which  means  hawkers  or  peddlers,  but  ashamed  to 
translate  the  word  into  honest  English,  and  yet  not  daring  to 
call  them  what  they  are  in  fact,  missionaries  or  evangelists. 

The  question  whether  such  a  system  of  evangelization  is 
needed  in  this  country,  and  whether  it  is  capable  of  being  used 
to  great  effect  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  religion, 
stands  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  this  Tract  Society 
is  forbidden  by  the  pledges  of  its  constitution,  and  by  its  nature 
as  essentially  intolerant  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  diversi* 
ties,  to  institute  and  conduct  a  Bystem  of  evangelization  by 
living  and  fallible  missionaries.  The  usefulness  of  what  is 
called  colportage,  or  the  necessity  of  some  such  itinerancy  to 
the  diffasion  of  evangelical  knowledge,  may  be  manifest  and 
may  be  a  good  reason  for  instituting  such  a  system,  without 
being  any  reason  at  all  for  its  being  instituted  by  a  manufac- 
turing and  charitable  corporation,  which  incorporates  into  its 
fundamental  law  a  pledge  that  it  will  operate  only  by  the  cir- 
culation of  religious  tracts,  and  a  further  pledge  that  its  funds 
shall  not  be  expended  in  the  utterance  of  any  thought  or  word 
not  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical 
Christians,  or  not  sanctioned  beforehand  by  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  a  Publishing  Committee  supposed  to  represent  the 
diverse  views  of  different  and  mutually  jealous  ecclesiastical 
connections.  The  Wcsleyan  Itinerancy  was  in  its  origin — 
and  is  now,  wherever  its  preachers  are  really  itinerant  and  not 
stationed— just  such  a  system,  the  genuine  "  saddle-bags  minis- 
try." Out  of  the  fact  that  the  selling  of  good  books  is 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  work  of  a  Methodist  itinerant 
preacher,  has  grown,  as  from  the  germ,  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Wesleyan  body  in 
England,  is,  in  its  original  theory,  a  colporteur  convention. 
Without  having  instituted  any  inquiry,  we  hazard  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  average  cost  of  a  colporteur  to  the  treasury  of 
this  Tract  Society,  is  far  greater  than  the  average  cost  of  an 
itinerant  preacher  in  the  most  destitute  regions  to  any  common 
treasury,  whether  of  the  annual  or  of  the  General  Conference. 
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Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  average  Methodist  circuit-rider  is 
far  more  useful  than  the  average  Tract  Society  colporteur. 
The  former  organizes  Christian  institutions,  not,  indeed,  in  the 
best  way,  but  in  the  Methodist  way.  The  latter  organizes 
nothing.  Whatever  advantages  may  accrue  to  the  Tract 
Society  system  of  missions  from  the  fact  that  it  is  pledged  to 
bear  the  banner  of  no  ecclesiastical  connection  or  denomina- 
tion, are  more  than  balanced  by  its  incapacity  of  establishing 
anywhere,  or  seeking  to  establish,  a  Christian  church  of  any 
denomination,  or  of  none. 

If  a  system  of  itinerant  home  missions,  additional  to  the 
Methodist  itineracy,  and  employing  laymen  as  well  as  ordained 
and  professional  ministers  of  the  gospel,  is  important  to  the 
evangelization  of  this  country ;  and  if  it  is  essential  to  the  well- 
working  of  such  a  system  that  it  be  established  by  a  voluntary 
association,  uniting  in  its  support  as  many  evangelical  Chris- 
tians as  can  cooperate  in  such  a  work ;  then,  surely,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  setting  up  of  such  a  system  frankly  and 
openly,  as  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  estab- 
lished, or  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  Will 
it  be  said  that  an  organization  for  that  avowed  purpose  would 
not  have  been  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all 
evangelical  Christians — that  the  ministry  would  have  been 
alarmed  at  it — that  the  churches  would  have  refused  to  sustain 
it  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  for  such  reasons  this  Tract  Society, 
having  already  a  national  position,  a  revenue  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  a  powerful  machinery  for  influencing  the  church- 
es, was  just  the  institution  to  undertake  a  work  of  home 
missions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  itinerant  preachers  and 
exhorters  ?  Our  answer  is  that  if  the  Society  has  thus  taken 
advantage  of  its  position,  its  revenue,  and  its  influence  acquired 
as  a  Society  pledged  to  operate  exclusively  by  the  circulation 
of  religious  tracts — if  it  has  established,  under  taking  names 
and  pretenses,  a  system  of  itinerant  teaching  and  preaching 
which  the  ministry  and  the  churches  would  have  repudiated  at 
the  outset,  had  it  been  frankly  and  intelligibly  proposed  to 
them  for  their  acceptance ;  then  this  great  system,  with  all  its 
expenditure  imposed  upon  the  churches  without  their  intelli- 
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gent  consent,  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation  when  we  un- 
dertake to  inquire  what  it  costs  to  circulate  religious  tracts  by 
the  agency  of  this  American  Tract  Society.  The  Society, 
which  was  instituted  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  manufacturing 
such  tracts  and  of  circulating  them  by  sale  and  by  gratuitous 
distribution,  and  which  was  pledged  to  attempt  no  other  work, 
has  outgrown  the  simple  but  humble  business  committed  to  its 
administration,  and  has  exalted  itself  into  a  central  power  for 
setting  up  and  governing  a  great  itinerancy  of  ordained  and 
unordained  evangelists,  whose  glory  as  a  body  is,  that  most  of 
them  are  illiterate. 

Having  departed  so  far  and  so  persistently  from  the  original 
intent  and  the  essential  constitution  of  the  Society,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  constitutional  scruples  from  undertaking  other  enter- 
prises equally  unwarrantable.  When  the  astute  General  But- 
ler, at  Fortress  Monroe,  hit  upon  the  happy  discovery  that 
slaves  (though,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Breckinridge 
party  in  which  he  had  been  so  recently  a  standard-bearer,  they 
are  not  recognized  by  the  Constitution  as  anything  else  than 
property)  are  contraband  of  war,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be 
given  up  to  anybody  from  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy  ;  it 
was  altogether  reasonable  for  the  American  Missionary  Associ- 
ation to  institute  a  mission  and  establish  schools  among  the 
freedmen  who,  under  the  name  of  contrabands,  were  gathered 
by  hundreds  at  and  around  the  Fortress.  Nor  was  there  any 
impropriety  (other  than  the  awkwardness  of  gross  inconsistency) 
in  a  donation  of  books  from  the  administration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  at  New  York  to  aid  the  mission  among  the 
contrabands.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Society  to  give  away  its 
tracts,  its  broad-sheets,  and  its  volumes.  When  slavery  and  all 
the  barbarous  laws  necessary  to  it,  were  abolished  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  other  institutions,  were  ready  to  occupy  the  field  thus 
laid  open  with  arrangements  for  teaching  the  freed  population 
to  read,  the  proper  function  of  the  Tract  Society  was  to  coop- 
erate with  all  these  institutions  by  the  donation  of  "  religious 
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tracts."  But  that  method  of  cooperation,  being  subsidiary  and 
not  primary,  was  quite  too  humble  for  a  great  and  powerful 
institution,  which  having  long  ago  forgotten  that  it  was  only  a 
Society  for  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  employ  and  govern  its  hundreds  of  missionaries. 
Accordingly  the  administration  in  Nassau  street  has  under- 
taken the  work  of  establishing  and  sustaining  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  "  the  mental  and  religious  instruction 
of  all  the  colored  people,  adult  and  youthful,  who  desire  it;" 
and  in  the  latest  issue  of  its  official  journal  is  calling  on  the 
public  for  contributions,  with  a  significant  intimation  that  as 
fast  as  slaves  are  freed  by  our  advancing  armies,  the  work  of 
establishing  schools  for  their  mental  and  religious  instruction 
is  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  that  Society. 

Such  obliviousness  of  the  most  important  article  in  the  Soci- 
ety's constitution  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  that  same 
article,  for  these  many  years  past,  with  an  almost  wearisome 
iteration.  As  all  our  readers  know,  the  policy  of  the  Publish- 
ing Committee  in  regard  to  whatever  might  alarm  the  jealous 
and  truculent  power  that  rules  in  the  slaveholding  States,  has 
been  (we  select  the  mildest  possible  phrase)  excessively  prudent 
Under  their  editorial  power,  the  catholic  sense  of  evangelical 
Christendom,  in  regard  to  the  wickedness  of  negro  slavery  and  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  has  been  carefully  and  almost  absolutely 
suppressed  in  the  Society's  publications.  Doubtless  it  was 
right  that  the  institution  should  not  be  committed  to  either 
side  of  the  controversy  between  the  modern  dogma  of  immedi- 
ate abolition,  and  the  old  doctrine  that  slavery  might  be  right- 
eously abolished  by  some  process  that  shall  educate  the  en- 
slaved, and  train  them  to  the  habit  of  working  for  wages,  and 
that  shall  guard  the  commonwealth  against  the  perils  incident 
to  so  great  a  revolution.  A  religious  tract  affirming  or  deny- 
ing the  modern  dogma  on  that  subject  would  not  be  "  calcu- 
lated to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians ;" 
for  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  evangelical  Christians  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  that  question.  Some  evangelical  Chris- 
tians believe,  devoutly,  that  slaveholding,  in  all  circumstances 
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and  under  all  modifications  or  conditions,  is  sinful  on  the  part 
of  the  slaveholder ;  while  others,  believing  with  equal  earnest- 
ness that  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  in  a  State  is  nothing 
eke  than  organized  injustice,  do  nevertheless  believe  also 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  Christian  man,  finding 
himself  the  owner  of  slaves,  may  be  justified  in  retaining  his 
power  over  them  for  a  season.  Therefore  a  religious  tract  for 
or  against  the  doctrine  that  not  only  slavery  but  all  ownership 
of  a  slave  is  sin,  would  not  be  calculated  to  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  all  evangelical  Christians.  But  the  reticence  of  the 
New  York  American  Tract  Society  concerning  slavery  has  not 
been  confined  to  "  doubtful  disputations."  It  has  extended  to 
points  on  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  two  opinions  among 
men  worthy  to  be  recognized  as  Christians  of  any  sort.  He 
who  holds  that  the  arrangement  by  which  one  man's  wife  and 
children  are  another  man's  property,  and  by  which  the  divine- 
ly given  rights  of  the  husband  and  father  are  merged  and  ex- 
tinguished in  the  pretended  rights  of  the  owner,  is  not  only  not 
evangelical,  but  not  a  Christian ;  and  tjie  Society  that  under- 
takes to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality  by  circulating 
religious  tracts  calculated  to  receive  his  approbation,  might  as 
well  put  the  king  of  Dahomey  on  its  Publishing  Committee. 
He  who  holds  that  it  is  right  to  take  away  the  key  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  poor  and' to  make  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  a 
crime,  so  that  millions  in  a  land  of  Bibles  shall  be  kept  in  an 
enforced  ignorance  of  God's  written  word, — or  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  a  nominally  Christian  man,  having  servants  under 
his  control,  to  take  care  that  they  learn  to  read  the  Bible, — 
may  be  a  devout  Bomanist,  but  he  is  not  to  be  recognized  as  a 
Protestant,  much  less  as  an  evangelical  Christian ;  and  the  re- 
ligious tracts  that  are  calculated  to  receive  his  approbation, 
cannot  be  in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to  diffuse  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ,  nor  to  promote  the  interests  of  vital  god- 
liness and  sound  morality.  He  who  can  know  what  that 
slave-trade  is  which  has  been  carried  on  in  these  United  States 
with  increasing  wickedness  ever  since  the  African  slave-trade 
was  prohibited,  and  can  refuse  to  testify  against  it — he  who 
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can  see  with  any  feeling  lees  than  irrepressible  indignation 
that  deep  substratum  of  all  slave-state  wealth  and  commerce 
cropping  out  in  the  horrible  slave-pens  and  slave-markets  of 
Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  New  Orleans — he  who  can  hear  the 
story  of  any  one  among  ten  thousand  fathers  and  mothers, 
whose  children,  when  old  enough  for  the  market,  are  taken 
away  and  sold  as  remorselessly  as  a  Vermont  farmer  sella  the 
increase  of  his  herds  and  flocks,  and  can  at  the  same  time  de- 
mand in  the  name  of  Christian  fraternity  that  there  shall  be  no 
remonstrance  in  the  name  of  God  against  so  hideous  an  atroci- 
ty— has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  Yet 
these  are  among  the  topics  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  moral- 
ity on  which  the  Publishing  Committee  and  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  that  Tract  Society  have  maintained  a  careful  reti- 
cence, under  the  pretence  that  religious  tracts,  dealing  ever  so 
gently  with  such  themes,  were  not  calculated  to  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  all  evangelical  Christians.  How  diligently,  and 
with  how  sensitive  a  conscience,  must  they  have  studied  that 
first  article  of  their  Society's  constitution,  year  after  year,  just 
while  they  were  instituting  and  conducting  a  grand  system  of 
missionary  operations,  in  absolute  disregard  of  that  same 
article. 

Four  years  ago  that  policy  of  reticence  culminated.  A  dis- 
tinction had  been  clearly  propounded,  and  had  been  discussed 
for  several  years,  between  tracts  against  slavery  in  its  political 
relations  and  aspects,  and  tracts  exhibiting  the  duties  or  warn- 
ing against  the  temptations  that  arise  out  of  the  existence  of 
slavery, — and  also  between  tracts  propounding  any  anti-slavery 
doctrine  or  theory  on  .which  evangelical  Christians  differ  in 
opinion,  and  tracts  insisting  on  those  great  duties  of  justice,  of 
mercy,  and  of  chastity,  concerning  which  there  is  and  can  be 
no  dispute  among  Christians  of  whatever  surname.  In  1856 
the  Executive  Committee  themselves  accepted  this  distinction 
in  their  Report.  Their  words  were,  "  It  seems  to  have  been 
understood  by  the  whole  community  that  the  subject  of  slavery, 
in  its  aspects  of  national,  political,  and  sectional  strife^  could 
not  be  discussed  by  this  Society.  Yet  there  are  other  aspects 
of  the  subject,  and  qf  duties  and  evils  connected  with  ity  in 
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which  it  might  he  hoped  that  evangelical  Christians,  north  and 
south,  would  agree ;  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  fact,  and  tracts 
of  this  character,  breathing  the  love  of  Christ  and  promising 
usefulness,  shall  be  presented,  the  committee  know  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  approved  and  published."  At  the 
next  annual  meeting,  (May,  1857,)  on  the  report  of  a  large  and 
highly  conservative  committee,  the  result  of  a  year  of  consid- 
eration, the  Society,  in  a  very  large  assembly,  resolved,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  "  that  the  political  aspects  of  slavery 
lie  entirely  without  the  proper  sphere  of  this  Society,  and 
cannot  be  discussed  in  its  publications ;  but  that  those  moral 
duties  which  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  well  as 
those  moral  evils  and  vices  which  it  is  known  to  promote,  and 
which  are  condemned  in  Scripture,  and  so  much  deplored  by 
evangelical  Christians,  undoubtedly  do  fall  within  the  province 
of  this  Society,  and  can  and  ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  fraternal 
and  Christian  spirit."  The  publication  of  that  resolution 
roused  the  malignant  power  which,  in  the  flame  of  public 
opinion,  has  so  long  maintained,  in  the  slaveholding  States,  a 
perpetual  reign  of  terror.  Not  for  a  moment  would  that 
power  tolerate  the  proposal  to  circulate  religious  tracts  on  those 
moral  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  or  on 
those  moral  evils  and  vices  which  it  is  known  to  promote.  Of 
course,  the  timid  Christianity  of  those  States — salt  that  had 
lost  its  saltness — a  Christianity  that  had  long  disused  the 
function  of  testifying  in  Christ's  name  against  the  oppression  of 
the  poor,  and  had  taken  up  in  its  stead  the  function  of  asserting 
a  divine  warrant  for  "slavery  as  it  exists  "  with  all  its  incidental 
horrors — cowered  and  made  haste  to  give  a  new  demonstration 
of  its  fealty  to  "  Southern  institutions."  Overwhelmed  by  re- 
monstrances and  protests  that  came  in  a  cloud  from  all  the 
area  of  slavery,  the  Executive  Committee  succumbed  to  the 
prospect  of  a  conflict  with  the  malignant  genius  of  oppression, 
and  returned  deliberately  to  the  old  policy  of  dumbness  in  re- 
gard to  sins  that  are  the  opprobrium  of  our  country  and  the 
horror  of  Christendom.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  (four 
years  ago)  that  retrogression  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Society.    In  succeeding  years,  the  policy  to 
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which  the  institution  was  then  committed  has  been  pursued 
by  the  administration,  and  has  been  tumultuously  reasserted 
by  a  numerous  majority  in  the  annual  meetings  against  a 
persistent  minority.  Even  a  proposal  for  a  tract  on  the  wick- 
edness of  the  African  slave-trade  could  not  obtain  a  courteous 
reception  as  lately  as  I860,  though  that  trade  was  then,  as  now, 
piracy  by  act  of  Congress ;  and  though  New  York  was  then,  as  it 
is  not  now,  a  chief  center  of  that  piratical  commerce.  Through 
all  those  years,  the  policy  of  being  dumb  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  stupendous  wickedness  known  to  the  civilized  world  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  has  been  constantly  vindicated  by  a 
reference  to  the  first  article  of  the  Society's  constitution,  and 
by  the  pretense  that  no  tract  exposing  any  feature  of  that 
wickedness  could  be  "  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
all  evangelical  Christians." 

But  within  the  last  year,  without  any  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  without  any  change  of  men  in  the  administration, 
this  long-established  policy  has  been  suddenly  and  thoroughly 
reversed.  The  publications  of  the  Society  have  begun  to  assail 
not  only  the  crimes  and  vices  incidental  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  but  slavery  itself,  even  "  in  its  aspects  of  political,  na- 
tional, and  sectarian  strife."  We  approve  the  new  policy  in 
itself  considered ;  but  how  are  we  to  understand  it  considered 
in  relation  to  the  past  1  How  are  we  to  understand  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  institution  itself  and  the 
moral  quality  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  controlled  ?  We 
hoped  that  the  Eeport  of  the  Executive  Committee  would  place 
the  Society,  frankly  and  honorably,  where  it  could  be  respect- 
ed. Had  that  Report  said,  "  Recent  events  have  given  us  light : 
We  are  now  convinced  that  tracts  exposing  the  wickedness  of 
the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  and  exhorting  and  encouraging 
good  men  to  labor  for  the  abolition  of  such  wickedness,  are 
calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians :  The  Christianity  which  is  offended  at  such  tracts  is  in 
our  judgment,  under  the  better  light  which  we  have  now  re- 
ceived, not  worthy  to  be  recognized  as  evangelical ;" — the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  institution  would  have  been  vindi- 
cated.    But  without  some  statement  of  that  sort,  uttered  in 
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Christian  frankness  and  put  upon  record,  the  present  position 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  administration  is  condemned  by  all 
their  past  professions  of  conscientious  adherence  to  the  consti- 
tution. Two  years  ago,  it  was  pretended  that  any  publication 
bearing  on  the  evils  confessedly  incidental  to  slavery,  or  even 
insisting  on  the  duties  of  masters,  is  contrary  to  the  Society's 
constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  calculated  to  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  some  evangelical  Christians  in  the  slave-holding 
states.  But  now  the  Executive  Committee,  not  only  in  their 
volume  on  the  "  Enormity  of  the  Slave-trade,"  (made  up,  in 
part,  of  purely  political  speeches  and  documents),  but  in  the 
monthly  issues  of  their  "  Messenger,"  are  assailing  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  Are  such  publications  better  calculated  to-day, 
than  they  were  two  years  ago,  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
evangelical  Christians  (so  called)  in  South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi ?  If  not,  where  is  that  delicate  conscience  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  ?  Where  is  their  scrupulous  deference  to 
the  first  article  of  the  Society's  constitution?  Are  they  now 
violating  their  conscience  and  defying  the  constitution ;  or 
-was  their  late  scrupulousness  a  mere  pretense  ?  Have  they 
changed  their  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  that  prohibition 
-which,  two  years  ago,  was  so  binding  on  their  conscience  ?  If 
so,  they  not  only  owe  it  to  themselves  to  announce  distinctly 
the  change  they  have  experienced,  (on  the  principle  that "  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  to  salvation") ;  but  they  owe  it  to 
their  constituents,  to  the  public,  to  truth,  and  to  the  God  of 
truth,  to  recall  and  refute  the  arguments,  recorded  and  stereo- 
typed, which  condemn,  as  a  breach  of  trust  on  their  part,  the 
cause  they  are  now  pursuing. 

For  the  present,  then,  and  till  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  put  itself  right  before  the  public,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
gard this  inglorious  inconsistency,  on  the  part  of  an  institution 
ever  making  the  largest  professions  of  zeal  for  vital  godliness, 
as  one  item  in  the  cost  of  circulating  religious  tracts  under  the 
system  of  that  Society.  Individually,  the  members  of  that 
committee  are  men  of  the  highest  integrity,  but  the  system 
under  which  they  are  acting  must  be  radically  vicious  or  it 
would  not  produce  such  fruits. 
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Article  XH.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

Replies  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews."* — This  volume  was  re. 
printed  last  of  the  volumes  which  the  Essays  and  Reviews  hare 
called  forth.  The  other  two  were  noticed  in  our  number  for  April. 
The  school  of  English  churchmen  from  which  this  proceeds  is  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  introduced  by  a  preface 
from  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  whom  the  publishers 
"tender  their  thanks,"  "not  only  for  the  preface,  but  for  advice 
and  assistance  also  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  volume."  The  preface  does  no  especial  honor,  how- 
ever, to  the  Bishop's  knowledge,  taste,  or  temper ;  nor,  indeed,  to 
his  skill  in  writing  the  English  language.  It  is,  however,  very 
brief  indeed,  for  "  diocesan  arrangements  compelled  "  the  writer 
to  postpone  his  designed  discussion  of  the  general  subject,— but  it 
is  long  enough  to  show  some  signs  of  an  uncharitable  and  intoler- 
ant temper,  as  well  as  some  weakness  of  judgment.  Some  per- 
sons, he  observes,  see  in  the  appearance  of  the  new  objections  to 
revelation  "  a  mere  reaction  from  recently  renewed  assertions  of 
the  preeminent  importance  of  dogmatic  truth  and  of  primitive 
Christian  practice."  "  Much  more  true  is  the  explanation,  which 
sees  in  it  the  first  stealing  over  the  sky  of  the  lurid  lights  which 
shall  be  shed  profusely  around  the  great  Antichrist."  "  With  such 
a  wide-spread  current  of  thought,  then,  the  strong  foundations  of 
Church-of-England  faith  came  rudely  in  contact.  Her  simple  re- 
tention of  the  primitive  forms  of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  her  Min- 
istry, and  her  Sacraments ;  her  firm  hold  of  primitive  truth;  her 
Creeds;  her  Scriptures;  her  Formularies;  her  Catechism;  and 
her  Articles ;  all  of  these  were  alike  at  variance  with  the  new  ra- 

*  Replies  to  "  Enay*  and  Jfevtetra."  L  Rev.  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.  D.; 
it  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  B.  D. ;  IIL  Rev.  C.  A.  Heortley,  D.  D. ;  IV.  Rev.  W.  J. 
Irons,  D.  D. ;  V.  Rev.  G.  Rorison,  M.  A. ;  VI.  Rev.  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.  D. ;  VII. 
Rev.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.  D.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford; 
and  letters  from  the  Radcliffe  Observer  and  the  Reader  in  Geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.    1862.     12uio.    pp.  438. 
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tionalistio  unbelief.  The  struggles  and  strifes  of  the  last  thirty 
years  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence."  These  sentences 
and  others  which  we  might  quote  indicate  the  stand-point  from 
which  the  most  of  these  Replies  are  written,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
by  which  some  of  them  are  animated.  The  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  lofty  Churoh-of-Englandism  which  judges  all  re-investiga- 
tion of  the  Evidences  and  the  import  of  revelation  to  be  both 
needless  and  presumptuous,  which  accepts  the  past  discussions 
which  its  own  theologians  of  an  earlier  time  have  prescribed  as 
amply  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  present,  and  which  is 
disposed  to  denounce  all  recent  speculations  and  earnest  in- 
quiries as  rationalistic  in  spirit  and  dangerous  in  tendency.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  Essays  and  Reviews  are  justly  open  to  the 
severest  censure  and  deserve  a  pointed  rebuke  for  the  flippancy  of 
their  arguments,  the  credulity  of  their  unbelief,  and  the  boldness, 
not  to  say  the  blasphemy,  of  some  of  their  positions.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  book,  in  some 
sense,  also  represents  thousands  of  honest  inquirers  who  would 
fain  have  their  traditionary  faith  reassured,  and  thousands  more  of 
honest  doubters  whose  misgivings  and  difficulties  cannot  be  ap- 
peased by  lordly  assumption  or  churchly  indignation.  Prof.  Jow- 
ett  has  said  many  ill-advised  and  dangerous  things  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  and  in  his  commentaries.  That 
he  should  have  been  left  to  say  and  think  them  is  in  great  part  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  neglect  of  theological  study  and  culture  which 
has  been  so  somnolently  allowed  in  Oxford,  in  the  very  diocese  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  Samuel.  But  neither  Prof.  Jowett  nor  his  friend 
will  think  themselves  answered — certainly  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced nor  satisfied  by  the  counter  Essay  of  Canon  Wordsworth. 
The  supercilious  air  and  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  his  true 
things  are  uttered  deprives  them  of  much  of  their  effect,  while 
the  ignorant  misconception  of  the  real  and  important  truths  which 
occasioned  the  exaggerations  and  errors  of  Jowett  is  creditable 
neither  to  his  knowledge  nor  his  charity.  A  severe,  but  not  un- 
just, critic  of  Wordsworth  would  find  ample  material  for  animad- 
version in  his  own  bald  puerilities  of  illustration  and  his  narrow 
anti-Puritanism.  To  this  reply  the  attention  of  the  majority  of 
readers  will  naturally  be  directed  first,  because  of  the  superior  in- 
terest and  importance  which  pertain  to  the  Essay  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  refute.     It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  most  import- 
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ant,  as  well  as  the  ablest  Tractate  of  the  original  volume  should 
be  confronted  by  the  weakest  and  most  exceptionable  in  the  whole 
volume  of  "  Replies." 

The  other  Essays  are  of  unequal  merit  and  interest.  The  one 
on  The  Education  of  the  World  is  an  able  and  sufficient  answer  to 
the  well-meant,  but  strangely  Paganized  discourse  of  Dr.  Temple. 
The  single  sentence  which  we  quote  is  a  grateful  exhibition  of  a 
better  spirit  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the  other  Re- 
plies, as  well  as  the  expression  of  a  wholesome  truth. 

"  In  conclusion,  may  the  writer  of  these  pages  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  controversy  which  the  seven  Essays  hare  roused,  will  be  conducted  by 
those  opposed  to  them  not  only  calmly  and  temperately,  but  with  a  candid  ac- 
knowledgment of  those  truths  after  which  the  Essayists  are  groping,  and  with 
which  their  very  serious  errors  are  weighted  ?  Mere  denials  and  protests  do  fit- 
tie  or  nothing;  we  must  seek  to  disentangle  the  truth  which  they  are  misrepre- 
senting, and  to  set  it  forth,  if  possible,  free  of  their  perversions." 

The  reply  to  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Williams  on  Bunsen  by  Rev.  H. 
J.  Rose  is  just,  and  well  put  in  most  of  its  positions,  though  it  be- 
trays some  of  the  ignorance  of  German  criticism  and  theology, 
which  seems  to  be  inveterate  among  the  best  advised  of  the  Eng- 
lish scholars. 

The  Essay  on  Miracles,  counter  to  that  of  Baden  Powell,  con- 
tains many  just  and  pertinent  thoughts,  but  is  scarcely  equal  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  argument  or  to  those  of  the  times.  A  pas- 
sage from  one  of  the  notes  is  a  little  noticable,  considering  that  it 
was  written  by  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.  "  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  Coleridge's  works:  but  judging  from  the  use 
which  Professor  Powell  and  others  have  made  of  them,  I  cannot 
but  think  he  has  in  this  respect,  through  dread  of  one  extreme, 
contributed  'to  thrust  the  pendulum  back  with  too  violent  a 
swing '  toward  the  opposite."  One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the 
Professor  could  not  have  contrived  to  beg  or  borrow  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  Coleridge  somewhere  in  Oxford. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  Replies  is  that  on  "  the 
idea  of  the  National  Church,  (considered  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wilson.)" 
It  is  not  only  an  answer  to  Wilson's  very  latitudinarian  views  re- 
specting comprehension  and  subscription,  but  it  confesses  distinct- 
ly the  weakness  of  the  position  of  the  English  Church  from  its  re- 
lation to  the  State,  and  urges  in  a  very  honest  and  outspoken  lan- 
guage the  absolute  and  impending  necessity  that  the  Church  can- 
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not  long  continue  to  occupy  its  present  attitude  in  respect  to  its 
connection  with  the  State  and  the  lack  of  discipline.  We  quote 
the  following : 

"  Well  will  it  be  if  the  present  controversy  bring  back  honest  minds  to  the 
principle  impressed  on  the  history  of  all  Christendom  from  the  Pentecost  onwards 
—that  the  communicants  of  a  chorch,  with  their  baptized  dependents,  are  the 
church.  '  We  being  many  are  one  body ;  far  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread.'*  A  departure  from  this  point,  towards  any  other  *  comprehension/  is  a  de- 
parture in  the  direction  of  ultimate  infidelity, — which  only  a  lack  of  the  logical  pow- 
er fails  at  once  to  detect.  For  the  world's  sake,  no  less  than  the  church's,  the  sacred 
rites  of  oar  religion  must,  before  long,  be  more  discriminately  used.  The  church 
cannot  forever  go  on  lamenting  her  '  lack  of  discipline/  The  State  cannot  con- 
tinue nominally  to  acknowledge  our  Christianity  as  Divine,  and  then  browbeat 
it— (as  capriciously  as  Indians  their  idols  when  deaf  to  their  prayers).  This  will 
never  be  tolerable  to  a  people  who,  whatever  they  become,  will  not  be  Indian  in 
superstition. 

"  Let  men  ponder  well  the  theory,  whether  it  be  called  '  Positivism/  or  •  Multi- 
tudinism/  or  this  ideal '  Nationalism/  which  '  philosophers '  have  propounded  for 
them,  as  thinking  the  world  is  now  ripe  for  it.  '  Broad  Christianity/  as  if  to  put 
ns  to  shame,  has  been  held  up  as  a  glass  before  the  mind  of  this  generation ;  it  is 
represented  as  demanded  by  the  character  and  needs  of  the  age.  And  yes,— this 
'  jtfultitudinism '  is  truly  the  only  idea  which  will  fairly  account  for  the  treatment 
which  our  religion  has  submitted  to  receive, — a  theory  of  unpbincipl*.  The  con- 
science of  the  church  has  been  so  frequently  crushed,  the  free  expression  of  her 
mind  so  restrained,  that  bolder  thinkers  than  our  statesmen  have  not  hesitated  at 
last  (as  has  been  seen)  to  put  out  as  a  theory  for  future  action  that  which  has, 
however  unconsciously,  been  almost  a  theory  of  the  past, — a  •  Multitudinist'  na- 
tional church,  of  which  '  public  opinion  *  is  to  be  the  rule,  and  from  which  every 
creed  and  article  may  be  withdrawn,  and  only  such  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment be  admitted  as  each  individual  may  approve  as  genuine,  and  '  interpret '  to 
his  own  mind ! 

"  Neither  for  the  nation,  nor  for  the  individual,  can  it  be  safe  to  go  on  without 
principle" 

The  Essay  on  the  Creative  Week  will  attract  much  attention 
from  its  novel  and  bold  hypothesis  in  respect  to  the  six  days  work, 
which  to  certain  minds  may  seem  quite  as  neological  and  destruc- 
tive as  some  of  the  tenets  of  Prof.  Jowett.  We  cannot  afford  the 
room  even  for  a  brief  statement  of  this  hypothesis,  nor  for  any  no- 
tice of  the  well  meant  and  kind  tempered  Essay  on  Rationalism. 

The  volume  of  Replies  is  not  only  theologically  valuable,  but  it 
is  also  psychologically  instructive  to  those  who  watch  with  interest 
the  developments  and  directions  of  thought  in  the  English  Church 

•  1  Cor.  x,  17. 
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that  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  agitations  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews. 

Trench  ok  thb  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Chubches  is  Asia.*— 
Like  all  Dean  Trench's  books  this  volume  is  full  of  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading.  The  deeply  religious  character  of  the  author, 
his  various  reading  and  elegant  taste,  together  with  his  general 
soundness  of  judgment,  make  everything  which  comes  from  his 
pen  worthy  of  perusal,  and  leave  a  sweet  impression  behind.  We 
should  not  call  him  the  most  reliable  of  interpreters,  nor  is  this 
work  very  strong  meat  for  the  theological  students  to  whom  in 
the  shape  of  lectures  it  was  first  communicated ;  but  few  men 
can  make  passages  of  Scripture  so  interesting  as  this  gifted  writer 
can,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  live  and  write  for  years  to  come. 

Upon  one  point  of  leading  importance  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  we  must  express  our  dissent 
from  his  views.  We  refer  to  the  angels  of  the  churches,  whom 
he  decides  to  be  bishops.  "  What  can  the  angel  be  but  a  bishop? 
— a  bishop,  too,  with  the  prerogatives  which  we  ascribe  to  one." 
We  are  well  aware  that  this  explanation  is  adopted  by  many,  and 
are  quite  willing  to  concede  that  it  is  more  natural  or  rather  less 
unnatural  than  that  opinion  which  finds  the  collective  presbytery 
in  the  angel,  and  than  that  other  which  regards  the  angel  as  the 
"  messenger  "  of  the  church  in  any  sense  whatever.  But  we  think 
that  the  view  of  Trench — even  were  we  to  admit  that  the  Episco- 
pal idea  had  already  unfolded  itself  in  any  part  of  the  church  when 
this  book  of  the  Apocalypse  was  written — cannot  be  maintained 
on  exegetical  grounds.  In  short,  let  a  person  be  prepared,  with 
our  admirable  author,  to  hold  to  so  early  a  preeminence  of  one 
pastor  and  teacher  in  a  church  over  the  rest,  wo  cannot  find  that 
view  supported  here. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  proprieties  of  the  symbols  seem  to  be 
against  it.  The  star  is  something  celestial,  standing  apart  from 
the  candlesticks.  How  then  can  the  Divine  poet  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  conceived  of  it  as  a  presiding  officer  in  and  an  integral 
part  of  a  church  ? 

Secondly,  the  seven  stars  are  explained — the  mystery  in  them  is 

*  Commentary  on  tfu  Epistle*  to  the  Seven  Churchet  in  Atia.  Rev.  II,  IE. 
By  Richard  Citenkvix  Trench,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner,  124  Grand  Street     12mo.    pp.  812. 
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disclosed — by  saying  that  they  are  angels  of  the  churches.  The 
sacred  writer  has  given  us  an  interpretation  of  what  he  means  in 
simple  language.  How  then  are  we  entitled  to  take  the  word  an- 
gel in  a  sense  unknown  to  this  book  and  to  the  whole  of  Scripture 
besides  ?  The  Apostle  would  not  have  explained  his  symbol  by 
this  word,  unless  he  intended  to  have  it  understood  in  its  ordina- 
ry sense ;  otherwise  he  would  interpret  a  symbol  by  words  which 
required  an  interpretation  more  than  the  symbol  itself. 

And  again,  what  can  an  "  angel9  of  a  church  mean,  if  applied  to 
a  presiding  officer  over  a  church  ?  It  is  most  unnatural  to  apply 
it  to  a  bishop  as  presiding  over  a  church,  as  an  angel  over  one  of 
the  elements.  If  the  idea  of  presiding  was  prominent  in  the 
Apostle's  mind,  he  would  have  used  a  word  better  fitted  to  express 
his  thought.  It  must  then  have  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  messenger.  But  from  whom  is  the  messenger?  From  the 
church  plainly,  as  it  would  be  forced  and  unnatural  to  make  an 
angel  of  a  church  a  messenger  sent  from  Christ  to  the  church.  To 
whom  then  is  the  messenger  sent?  To  Christ?  But  this  is 
equally  forced,  no  hint  of  any  such  thing  being  contained  in  the 
context. 

We  conclude  then  that  "angel"  here  takes  the  same  sense 
which  it  has  through  this  book  in  multitudes  of  places.  The 
angel  of  the  church  is  the  angel  presiding  over  the  church,  or 
better,  the  notion  of  the  church  itself  embodied  in  an  angelic  na- 
ture, the  representation  or  recapitulation  of  the  church. 

Dean  Trench  goes  so  far  as  to  separate  the  angel  from  the 
church,  as  having  his  own  distinct  responsibilities  and  sins.  Thus 
he  says  "  the  Laodicean  angel  and  the  church  which  he  was  drag- 
ging into  the  same  ruin  with  himself,"  (p.  265)  ;  and  again,  "  the 
angel  of  Ephesus  had  more  of  Christ  than  he  "  [the  angel  of  Per- 
gamum]  had,  (p.  164).  To  us  this  appears  almost  absurd.  The 
style  itself,  by  passing  over  to  the  second  person  plural,  shows  the 
contrary,  as  in  the  words  "Behold  the  Devil  shall  cast  some  of  you 
into  prison."  Until  we  take  the  position  that  in  these  words  to 
the  Seven  Churches  they  alone  as  communities  are  addressed,  we 
must  maintain  either  that  the  angels  or  bishops  alone  do  all  which 
is  praised  and  blamed,  or  else  that  there  is  an  identity  of  feeling 
and  action  in  all  cases  between  the  bishops  and  the  churches,  which 
to  say  the  least  is  improbable.  When  our  excellent  author  asks 
(p.  11)  "how  could  holy  angels  be  charged  with  such  delinquen- 
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cies  as  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  angels  here,"  he  is  guilty  of  an 
error  of  interpretation,  in  attributing  to  them  what  is  spoken  only 
of  the  church — in  fact,  of  turning  poetry  into  prose. 

Will  it  be  said  that  it  is  unnatural  to  make  the  angel  stand  for 
the  idea  of  the  church,  or  as  the  personified  community,  when  the 
candlestick  represents  the  church  ?  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say, 
in  reply,  that  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  this  explanation  can 
fall  back  upon  the  conception  of  a  superintending  angel  of  which 
the  Book  of  Revelations  supplies  so  many  instances. 

Bengel's  Gnomon.* — More  than  a  year  ago  we  received,  with 
great  pleasure,  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  reader  far  the  best  translation,  which  has  as 
yet  been  made  of  Bengel's  celebrated  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  remaining  volume  has 
been  issued  from  the  press,  and  thus  the  completed  book  is  now 
offered  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  public.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  annotations  on  that  part  of  the  New  Testament  which 
follows  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  though,  as  the  editor  remarks  in 
his  preface,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  work  on  the 
Apocalypse  is  omitted,  because  the  progress  of  time  has  shown 
Bengel's  theory  in  respect  to  the  chronology  to  be  false.  Valuable 
comments  and  remarks,  as  in  the  first  volume,  have  been  added 
from  several  of  the  more  distinguished  commentators  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  and  at  the  end,  we  find  a  useful  index  of  the 
technical  terms  which  are  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to- 
gether with  three  other  indices,  that  will  be  serviceable  to  the 
reader  in  the  way  of  reference.  Bengel's  work  is  one  which  every 
minister  may  well  have  in  his  library,  and  to  those  who  desire  to 
possess  it,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  translation  of 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Vincent,  not  only  as  being  much  superior  to  the 
one  made  in  England  and  published  in  Clark's  Theological  Library, 
but  as  having,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  advantage  over  the 
original  Latin, — especially  in  the  additions  from  later  writers. 
These  two  gentlemen  certainly  may  well  feel  satisfied  and  gratified 
with  the  results  of  their  labors. 

*  John  Albert  BengeVe  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament.  Pointing  ont  from  the 
Natural  Force  of  the  words  the  Simplicity,  Depth,  Harmony,  and  Saying  Power 
of  its  Divine  Thoughts.  A  new  translation.  By  Chablton  T.  Lewis,  K.  A.,  and 
Marvin  R.  Vincent,  M.  A.,  Professors  in  Troy  University.  VoL  II.  Philadel- 
phia:  Perkinpine  <fc  Higgins.    1S62.    8to.    pp.  #80. 
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Thb  Ten  Vibgins,  &c* — The  discourses  which  make  up  this 
little  volume  were  preached,  as  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  course 
of  his  ordinary  ministrations,  and  their  publication,  as  he  also  in- 
forms us,  is  in  answer  to  the  request  of  many  persons  who  heard 
them.  They  are  quite  interesting,  and  will  repay  a  careful  reading, 
if  a  person  should  chance  to  fall  in  with  the  book  and  should  have 
the  needful  leisure.  The  view  presented  regards  the  parable  as 
having  reference  "  to  the  great  crisis  in  human  affairs — the  return 
of  Christ  to  the  earth ;"  for  he  is  to  come  again  to  the  earth,  says  the 
author,  as  literally  and  really  as  he  went  up  from  it.  This  return 
of  Christ  is  to  "  end  the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  introduce 
another  administration  and  a  new  era."  The  ten  virgins  repre- 
sent the  Church,  and  their  slumber,  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
is  the  drowsy  condition  into  which  the  Church  falls,  because  the 
Lord' 8  coming  is  delayed.  The  five,  who  are  wise,  he  explains  to 
be  u  those,  in  every  age,  who  are  more  completely  devoted  to  God, 
and  who  have  attained  to  such  excellency  of  saintsh  ip  as  to  be 
skillful  in  the  word  of  righteousness,  and  active  in  the  use  of  the 
talents  God  has  given  them  to  improve  for  him ;"  while  the  foolish 
ones  are  the  remaining  portion  ot  the  Church, — that  great  part  of 
its  members  who  "  are  not  careful  to  aim  at  the  higher  and  more 
uncommon  degrees  of  consecration  and  attainment."  "  The  in- 
heritance of  the  one  class  is  co-heirship  of  all  things  with  Christ, 
participation  in  his  dominion,  Ac. ;  that  of  the  other  class  is  sim- 
ply salvation  with  none  of  the  princely  distinctions  and  sublime 
beatitudes  with  which  a  meek  and  faultless  life  and  a  proper  in- 
vestment of  holy  deeds  and  activities  for  Christ  can  adorn  it" 
And  at  the  Lord's  coming  "the  wise  fall  in  with  the  glorious  pro- 
cession accompanying  the  Bridgegroom  and  enter  the  place  pre- 
pared for  the  feast,  thus  passing  into  the  glorified  life,  while  the 
foolish  ones,  not  being  ready,  are  simply  left  behind,  at  no  other 
place  than  where  they  were  before  the  Bridegroom  came,  and 
where  their  generations  are  to  continue  forever  " — for  "  Christ's 
coming  is  not  to  cut  short  the  continuance  of  the  race  upon  the 
earth,  any  more  than  the  continuance  of  the  earth  itself." 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  author's  view,  which 

•  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  ;  in  Six  Dieeourees.  And  a  Sermon  on  the 
Judgeship  of  the  SainU.  By  Joseph  A.  Sum,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  Last  Times," 
"Gospel  in  Leviticus,"  cfcc,  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  <fc  Co.  1862.  18mo. 
pp.  189. 
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we  have  thought  it  more  just  to  him  or  most  to  the  reader's  ad* 
vantage  to  present  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  taken 
from  different  parts  of  his  book.  His  opinions  are  advocated  with 
earnestness,  and  his  exhibition  of  his  views  is  interesting,  whether 
we  join  our  belief  with  his  or  not. 

Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Study  op  the  Gospels.* — 
From  the  somewhat  rapid  examination  of  this  work,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  make  since  receiving  it,  we  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  best  we  have  in  the  special  department  to 
which  it  belongs.  After  an  introductory  essay  on  the  inspiration, 
completeness,  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  some  preliminary 
chapters  on  the  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  and  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  the  Messiah,  the  author  enters  into  the  most  careful  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  origin  of  the  gospels,  and  the  comparison  between 
them,  explaining  their  points  of  resemblance  and  difference,  and 
setting  forth  their  plan  and  peculiar  characteristics.  All  the  sub- 
jects of  importance  and  interest  to  the  Biblical  scholar,  at  the 
present  day,  will  be  found  to  be  discussed  in  its  pages,  while  the 
various  difficulties  are  met  in  the  process  of  establishing  the  truth. 
It  is  a  work  to  be  studied  thoroughly,  and  may  be  used  with  the 
highest  advantage,  as  we  judge,  in  connection  with  the  exegetical 
and  critical  study  of  the  gospels.  Indeed,  this  is  its  main  design, 
and,  if  not  so  used,  the  object  of  the  author  will  fail  of  its  fulfill- 
ment. It  may  be  commended  especially  to  Theological  students, 
or  to  any  who  are  willing  to  attempt  the  removal  of  their  doubts 
by  an  earnest  search  after  the  truth  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves. 

The  Way  to  LiFE.f — Under  this  title  Dr.  Guthrie  gives  to  the 
public  twenty-one  sermons  on  the  following  topics,  viz :  1 .  Man's 
Great  Duty.  2.  The  World  a  Lie.  3.  One  Thing  Needful. 
4.  The  Review.  5.  No  Delay.  6.  The  Unchangeable  Word. 
7.  The  Work  of  God.     8.  The  Lamb  of  God.     9.  The  Son  of 

*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospel* ;  with  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  Brooke  Fobs  Webtcott,  M.  A.,  Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  Author  of  a  "  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,"  etc.  With  an 
Introduction,  by  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution.   Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1862.     12mo.    pp.  476. 

f  The  Way  to  Life ;  Sermons  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.    1862.    12mo.    pp.  886. 
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Christ.  10.  The  Example  of  Christ.  11.  Reconciled  and  Saved. 
12  and  13.  The  Christian's  Faith.  14.  The  Christian's  Prayers. 
15.  The  Christian's  Growth.  16.  The  Christian's  Strength.  17. 
The  Christian's  Work.  18.  The  Christian's  Triumph.  19.  The 
Christian's  Patience.  20.  The  Christian's  Life.  21.  The  Christ- 
ian's death.  These  are  all  written  in  his  florid  and  glowing 
style,  of  which  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  sermon  is  a  good  ex- 
ample : 

"  On  the  deck  of  a  foundering  vessel  stood  a  negro  slave—the  last  man  on 
board,  he  was  about  to  step  into  the  life-boat  at  her  last  trip.  She  was  already 
loaded  almost  to  the  gunwale;  to  the  water  edge.  Observed  to  bear  in 
his  arms  what  seemed  a  heavy  bundle,  the  boat's  crew,  who  had  difficulty  to  keep 
her  afloat  in  such  a  roaring  sea,  refused  to  receive  him  unless  he  came  unencum- 
bered, and  alone.  He  pressed  to  his  bosom  what  he  carried  in  his  arms,  and 
seemed  loth  to  part  with  it.  They  insisted.  He  had  his  choice — either  to  leap 
in  and  leave  that  behind  him,  or  throw  it  in  and  stay  to  perish.  He  opened  its 
folds ;  and  there,  warmly  wrapt  round,  lay  two  children  whom  their  father,  his 
master,  had  committed  to  his  care.  He  kissed  them ;  bade  the  sailors  carry  his 
affectionate  farewell  to  his  master,  and  tell  how  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
charge ;  and  then,  lowering  the  children  into  the  boat  which  pushed  off,  the  dark 
man  stood  alone  on  that  sinking  deck — and  bravely  went  down  with  the  founder- 
ing ship.  Such  arms  slavery  binds ;  such  kind  hearts  it  crushes !  A  noble  and 
touching  example  that  of  the  love  that  seeketh  not  her  own !  yet  it  shows  how  the 
means  of  salvation  may  be  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  So  no  poor  sinner  need 
perish,  nor  lose  eternal  life.  There  is  room  for  all  in  Christ.  Our  cry  to  the  per- 
ishing, Come  to  Jesus,  come ;  *  yet  there  is  room.' n 

The  "I  Wills"  of  Christ.* — A*  sensible  book,  with  a  sense- 
less and  nnconth  title.  Back  and  title  page  we  scan  in  vain  for  a 
cine  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  work.  Light  first  breaks  in  the 
preface. 

The  book  is  really  a  series  of  nine  essays,  or  discourses,  relating 
to  as  many  different  stages  or  phases  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
each  founded  on  a  text  taken  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  which 
happens  to  contain  the  expression  4<I  will ;"  such  as, "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest ;"  "Him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  Ac. 
In  the  successive  essays,  first,  "  we  have  the  sinner  presented  to 

*  Th*  UI  Wills"  of  Christ;  being  thoughts  upon  some  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  words  "I  will"  are  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  By  Rev.  Philip 
Bzmrcrr  Powxa,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Worthing ;  Author  of  "  The 
« I  Wills '  of  the  Psalms,"  Ac.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  680  Broad- 
way.   1862.    pp.  895. 
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us  as  invited;  then,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  as  being 
received;  then,  as  being  healed;  then,  made  a  confessor  of 
Christ;  then,  a  worker  for  Christ;  then,  as  comforted  of  Christ 
in  life's  straggles;  then,  as  being  placed  wholly  at  Christ's  dispo- 
sal; then,  as  attaining  to  the  highest  of  all  points  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  viz :  the  subjection  of  the  will;  and  finally,  as  being  received 
to  glory  to  be  with  Jesns  where  He  is." 

The  work  is  practical  and  experimental,  rather  than  theological 
or  doctrinal,  is  earnest  and  spiritual  in  tone,  rich  in  illustrative  anec- 
dotes and  quotations  from  religious  biographies,  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  quicken  devotion,  comfort  in  trial,  strengthen  for  duty,  and 
stimulate  to  high  attainments  in  piety.  It  is  a  reprint  of  an  Eng- 
lish book,  but  is  neither  local  nor  sectarian,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  Christians  everywhere  and  of  all  conditions. 

The  Christian  Sabbath.* — The  New  York  Sabbath  Commit- 
tee— a  voluntary  association  of  a  few  influential  Christian  laymen — 
has  been  very  quietly,  but  most  effectively,  doing  noble  service  for 
the  cause  of  public  morals  and  social  order  during  the  last  five 
years,  by  its  judicious  and  persevering  efforts  to  rescue  the 
Christian  Sabbath  from  desecration,  and  promote  its  better  observ- 
ance. Among  other  means  to  this  end,  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
committee,  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  History,  Authority,  Duties, 
Benefits,  and  Civil  Relations  of  the  Sabbath,  were  preached  on 
Sunday  evenings,  during  the  last  winter,  in  different  churches  of 
the  city,  by  distinguished  clergymen  of  several  different  denomi- 
nations. These  sermons  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  large  au- 
diences which  listened  to  them,  and  five  of  the  more  important 
are  now  published  in  the  volume  before  us,  to  secure  for  them  a 
more  extended  usefulness.  They  constitute  together  a  popular 
treatise  on  the  Sabbath  of  much  practical  value,  and  one  that  can- 
not fail  of  doing  good  wherever  read.  Of  course,  in  so  narrow  a 
compass,  only  the  leading  and  more  practical  points  of  the  Sab- 
bath question  profess  to  be  discussed,  and  that  in  a  cursory  and 

•  Th*  Chrutian  Sabbath;  Its  History,  Authority,  Duties,  Benefits,  and  Civil 
Relations.  A  Series  of  Discourses  by  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rio*,  D.  D.,  the  Her.  Wil- 
liam Hague,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Habykt  D.  Ganbe,  the  Rer.  William  Adams,  D  D„ 
the  Rev.  Alexandre  H.  Vinton,  D.  D.,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Sabbath  Reform,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee.  New  York :  Robert  Garter 
&  Brothers,  No.  530  Broadway.    1862.    pp.  271. 
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popular  manner,  rather  than  profoundly  or  exhaustively.  Yet  the 
views  maintained  are  generally  just,  and  the  discussions  able. 
Had  they  been  intended  for  the  learned  chiefly,  we  should  have 
expected  more  extended  research,  and  the  treatment  of  many 
points  which  are  naturally  excluded  from  sermons  for  popular  au- 
diences. The  Sabbath  here  defended  is  essentially  the  Sabbath 
of  the  evangelical  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  distinction  from  the  holiday  of  continental  Europe. 

A  sketch  of  the  Sabbath  Reform,  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  during  the  five  years  since  its  organization,  appro- 
priately introduces  the  volume. 

chttrch  history. 

Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church.* — Dr.  Stanley  is  the  well-known  author  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Arnold, "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  and  other  publications  of  high  merit. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  so-called  Broad  Church 
Party,  in  the  Anglican  Church.  In  the  work  before  us,  he  presents 
himself  in  his  new  character  of  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Previously,  however,  by  his  Lectures 
on  the  Apostolic  Church,  he  had  shown  his  superior  attainments 
in  this  department  of  knowledge. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  three  inaugural  lectures  intro- 
ductory to  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  together  with 
twelve  lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  besides  a  Chronological 
Table  and  an  Index. 

The  American  reprint  (by  Scribner)  is  prefaced  by  the  author's 
graceful  commendation  of  his  work,  "  Christendom  of  the  East,  to 
the  furthermost  outposts  of  Christendom  in  the  West."  The 
typography  of  the  American  edition  is  in  the  highest  degree  cred- 
itable to  the  publishers.  We  recollect  no  American  book  which 
is  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than  this.  Would  that  all  American 
publishers  might  do  equal  justice  to  standard  English  works  which 
pass  through  their  hands ! 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  the  reader  must  not  expect  a 

*  Lecture*  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Abthub  Penrhtn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
From  the  second  London  edition.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1862.  (For 
sale  by  Jndd  A  Clark.    Price  $2.25.) 
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foil  and  consecutive  history  of  that  branch  of  the  church  of  which 
it  treats.  As  the  title  imports,  it  is  Lectures  upon  History,  in 
which  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  full  narrative,  and  free  scope  is 
given  for  philosophical  remark.  Not  less  than  four  of  the  lectures 
are  taken  up  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
while  two  additional  lectures,  the  one  upon  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino, and  the  other  upon  Athanasius,  bear  closely  upon  the  same 
theme.  The  arrangement  of  topics  throughout  is  clear;  the  style 
is  both  perspicuous  and  lively ;  the  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  as 
Athanasius  and  Arius,  are  graphically  sketched ;  and  the  discussions 
are  founded  on  careful  original  researches.  From  the  examination 
we  have  been  able  to  give  the  volume,  we  have  been  led  to  think 
that  the  principal  defect  is  the  lack  of  a  sharp  and  full  definition  of 
the  doctrinal  points  brought  up  in  the  Eastern  controversies.  If 
it  did  not  fall  within  the  author's  plan  to  enter  upon  such  an  ex- 
position before  the  audience  which  listened  to  these  lectures,  he 
might  still  have  supplied  this  need  by  means  of  one  or  two  dab- 
orate  notes. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  contains  for  the  historical  schol- 
ar the  most  information  which  is  positively  new,  is  the  last  four 
lectures  relating  to  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  The  author  everywhere  displays  a  discernment  of 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  speculative  East  and  the 
practical  West,  and  a  willingness  to  appreciate  the  excellencies  of 
each. 

The  Fourth  Volume  or  Gieselbb's  Church  Histoby.*— 
Only  about  one-fifth  of  this  volume  has  appeared  before  in  an  En- 
glish translation.  This  portion  has  been  revised  by  the  American 
editor,  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  newly  rendered  from 
the  German.  It  comprises  the  period  from  1517  to  1648,  or  from 
'  the  Reformation  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sections  which  relate  especially  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    These  are  to  follow  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  this 
great  work ;  of  its  singular  impartiality,  of  its  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  copious,  pertinent,  and  accurate  cita- 

.      ■  ...  .  .  ■  p.   ■■ -  .      .    ■  m 

*  A  Text-Booh  of  Church  HUtory.  By  Dr.  Johw  C.  L.  Giksblkr.  Transla- 
ted and  edited  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
NY.    Vol.  IV.    New  York:  Harper  <fc  Brother*.    1862. 
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tions  from  original  documents.  These  citations  are  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student  who  has  the  opportunity  of  access  to  the 
original  works  from  which  they  have  been  selected  with  such  con- 
summate skill  and  faithfulness.  To  one  who  is  obliged  to  study 
at  a  distance  from  libraries,  they  are  quite  indispensable  to  the 
exercise  of  an  independent  judgment.  A  thorough  reading,  in  the 
original,  of  the  part  of  the  work  presented  in  this  volume,  has 
left  us  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  excellencies  of  this 
author,  to  whom  the  students  of  Church  History,  in  our  day,  owe 
a  large  debt  of  thankfulness.  At  the  point  where  this  volume 
begins,  we  are  obliged  to  part  company  with  Neander  and  other 
trusty  guides,  so  that  the  services  of  Gieseler  are  all  the  more 
appreciated.  He  writes  here  with  more  warmth  of  feeling  than 
on  some  other  periods  in  the  progress  of  his  work.  Everywhere 
he  manifests  a  strong  moral  sense,  in  particular  where  he  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  practical  corruptions  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
heroic  qualities  of  Luther  he  brings  out  with  sympathy  and  enthu- 
siasm. In  the  History  of  Doctrine,  if  Gieseler  is  not  so  sharply 
discriminating  as  some  other  writers',  he  is  not  behind  Neander  in 
this  quality,  and  we  may  be  always  sure  of  the  sufficiency  of  his 
learning  and  of  his  entire  fairness  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 
Moreover,  he  gives  us  in  his  notes  the  means  of  confirming  or  re- 
futing the  opinions  uttered  in  the  text. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Mulleb's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.* — The 
author  of  these  lectures  is  a  German  scholar  naturalized  in  En- 
gland. He  came  to  his  adopted  country  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  has  resided  there  for  sixteen  years,  most  of  the  time  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  has  held  a  Professorship  of  Comparative  Philology. 
He  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  bringing  out  an  edition  of  the  Big- 
Veda,  with  the  voluminous  commentary  of  Sayana,  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company.    The  first  volume,  a  huge 

*  Lecture*  on  the  Science  of  Language,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Ghrtat  Britain,  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1861.  By  Max  Mullkh,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford :  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
France.  From  the  second  London  edition,  revised.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner,  124  Grand  Street.  1862.  12mo.  pp.  416.  (For  sale  by  Judd  &  Clark. 
Price  $1.30.) 
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mixed.  The  progress  of  linguistic  science  is  traced  from  the  old 
Greek  grammarians,  in  whom  observation  of  facts  is  the  predomi- 
nant feature,  to  the  great  classified  collections  of  Hervas  and 
Adelung.  The  remarkable  development  of  linguistic  theory  in 
recent  times  is  ascribed  to  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit.  This  leads 
to  a  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  the  Indo-European  or  (as  Muller 
prefers  to  call  it)  Aryan  family  of  languages  ;  which  is  followed 
afterwards  by  a  similar  sketch  of  the  Semitic  family.  The  lectur- 
er shows  that  all  languages  are  formed  from  roots  of  one  syllable ; 
that  these  roots  are  mainly  predicative,  expressing  ideas ;  but  that 
a  small  number  are  demonstrative  or  pronominal,  expressing  rela- 
tions of  place.  The  longest  words  are  only  combinations  of  such 
roots,  modified  of  course  by  the  effects  of  phonetic  corruption. 
Now  there  are  three  ways  in  which  a  language  may  be  formed 
from  such  roots.  1.  Roots  may  be  used  as  words,  each  root  pre- 
serving its  full  independence. — 2.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  to- 
gether to  form  words,  and  in  these  compounds  one  root  may  lose 
its  independence. — 3.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form 
words,  and  in  these  compounds  both  roots  may  lose  their  inde- 
pendence. The  first  of  these  methods  is  seen  in  the  Chinese, 
which  retains  to  this  day  the  original  monosyllabic,  or  radical, 
character.  The  third  is  seen  in  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families; 
since  in  these  the  primitive  components  of  an  inflected  word  are 
in  general  so  completely  fused  together,  that  they  are  no  longer 
thought  of  as  distinct  and  can  only  be  separated  by  grammatical 
analysis.  The  second  method  is  characteristic  of  a  large  group  of 
languages  which  occupies  northern  Asia,  and  extends  into  Europe, 
including  among  others  the  Mongol,  Turkish,  Finnish,  and  Hun- 
garian languages.  In  these,  the  principal  root  of  every  word  is 
kept  clearly  distinct  from  the  dependent  roots,  or  affixes,  of  which 
a  surprising  number  are  often  attached  to  it.  This  family  which 
some  have  called  Tartaric,  or  Ural-Altaic,  is  named  by  Mflller 
Turanian.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  existence ;  and  his 
descriptions  of  it  here  coincide  in  many  whole  paragraphs  with 
those  which  he  has  twice  already  published,  in  his  Letter  to  Bun- 
sen,  and  his  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War.  He  regards  the  Ta- 
mul  with  its  sister  languages  of  southern  India,  and  even  the  Si- 
amese and  Malay,  as  genealogically  connected  with  the  idioms  of 
Northern  Asia ;  a  theory  which  many  will  regard  as  unwarranted 
in  the  present  state  of  philological  science. 
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The  concluding  lecture  discusses  the  question,  how  the  primi- 
tive roots  of  a  language  came  to  be  taken  for  the  meanings  which 
originally  belonged  to  them.  Our  author  describes  here  two  the- 
ories, which  he  calls  the  bow-wow  theory  and  the  pooh-pooh  theory. 
The  first  regards  primitive  language  as  onomatopoetic,  that  is,  made 
by  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  the  cries  of  animals,  the  noises 
of  winds  and  waters,  and  the  like.  The  other  regards  it  as  inter- 
jectional,  consisting  of  those  natural  exclamations  by  which  men 
express  sudden  and  strong  emotions  of  pain  or  pleasure.  Mdller 
gives  convincing  reasons  for  rejecting  both  these  theories,  and 
concludes  that  man,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  was  so  form- 
ed that,  when  an  idea  was  presented  to  his  mind  by  perception, 
he  was  instinctively  prompted  to  the  utterance  of  an  articulate 
sound,  which  became  associated  in  his  mind  with  that  idea.  The 
primitive  roots  were  thus  the  phonetic  types  of  ideas.  Their  num- 
ber at  first  may  have  been  very  large ;  but  by  a  process  of  natural 
elimination,  working  out  and  extinguishing  all  but  those  which 
for  any  reason  commended  themselves  most  to  the  first  users  of 
language  they  were  reduced  to  a  moderate  number. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  its  contents,  that  the  work  is 
full  of  instruction  on  important  subjects.  It  is  also  interesting ; 
the  style  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  there  is  a  vivacity  of  imagina- 
tion, such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  the  son  of  a  poet.  It  requires 
indeed  to  be  read  with  careful  attention  :  the  themes  discussed  are 
such  as  cannot  be  understood  without  thought.  And  we  must 
admit  besides  that  the  book  is  chargeable,  like  other  productions 
of  its  author,  with  some  deficiencies  on  the  score  of  due  propor- 
tion, orderly  arrangement,  and  perspicuous  method.  But  these 
faults  are  small  when  compared  with  its  positive  merits.  It  is  a 
book  which  shows  everywhere  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  a 
highly  valuable  contribution  to  the  philological  literature  of  the 
English  language ;  and  will  do  much  to  correct  false  impressions, 
and  to  diffuse  just  views,  of  philological  science. 

Green's  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.* — The  want  of 
a  good  Hebrew  Grammar,  as  well  for  elementary  instruction,  as 
for  a  book  of  reference,  has  long  been  felt  by  our  scholars.    It  is 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  William  Henry  Green,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  New  York:  John  Wiley. 
1861.     8to.    pp.  314. 
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a  matter  of  congratulation  that  one  so  competent  as  Prof.  Green 
has  undertaken  to  supply  this  want.  To  say  nothing  of  his  acqui- 
sitions, his  experience  and  reputation  as  a  teacher  give  an  assur- 
ance that  his  grammar  will  have  a  wise  reference  to  the  practical 
ends  of  instruction.  The  necessities  of  the  class-room,  or  of  the 
student  who  has  no  teacher,  have  scarcely  been  met  by  the  books 
hitherto  in  use.  Gesenius's  Grammar,  as  revised  by  Roediger  ,has 
for  a  long  time  been  the  common  Hebrew  hand-book  in  this 
country.  This  grammar,  together  with  very  great  merits,  has 
also  some  defects.  It  is  marked  by  great  clearness  of  statement 
and  complete  grasp  of  the  materials.  Gesenius  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  didactic  power,  and  nothing  which  he  put  forth  could 
fail  to  exhibit  evidences  of  this  power.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  grammar  lacks  that  cast  of  the  subject,  that  grouping  of 
particulars,  which  adapts  them  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  a 
beginner.  Indeed,  the  ability  to  give  this  shape  to  the  details  of 
a  grammar,  is  rarely  exhibited  by  any  one  who  has  not  had  expe- 
rience as  an  instructor  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  There 
seems  to  be  also  an  essential  difference  between  the  wants  of  a 
German  student  and  those  of  an  American  student,  so  that  the 
very  best  German  grammar  of  Greek,  Latin  or  Hebrew,  is  almost 
sure  to  require  something  more  than  mere  translation  to  fit  it  for 
use  in  our  schools.  What  beginner  in  Hebrew  has  not  felt  him- 
self well-nigh  in  the  dark,  while  endeavoring  to  push  his  way 
through  the  first  chapter  of  Gesenius's  Grammar  ?  But  if,  pos- 
sessing some  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  he  has  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  Ewald' s  shorter  grammar  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
light,  verily,  his  last  estate  is  worse  than  the  first.  To  the  per- 
plexities of  seemingly  hard  Hebrew,  he  has  added  those  of  really 
hard  German ;  and  it  is  fortunate  if  he  does  not  saddle  upon  the 
language  the  intricacies  of  the  text-book.  And  yet  Gesenius  and 
Ewald  hold  the  first  rank  as  Hebrew  scholars,  and  have  done  more 
for  the  advancement  of  Hebrew  learning  than  any  other  two  men 
ever  did.  They  labored  with  the  same  principles  and  to  the  same 
end ;  and  we  question  the  propriety  of  all  forms  of  expression 
which  seem  to  set  them  in  antagonism.  Even  Prof.  Green  speaks 
of  a  grammatical  school  of  Ewald  as  distinct  from  that  of  Gese- 
nius. Would  he  distinguish  in  like  manner  a  grammatical  school  of 
Kuehner  from  a  grammatical  school  of  Buttmann  ?  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  latter  two  any  less  radical  than  between  the 
former?    Buttmann  and  Gesenius  wrote  in  a  plain  and  intelli- 
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gible  style ;  Ewald  and  Kuehner  in  an  obscure  and  crabbed  tone. 
But  this  is  a  mere  rhetorical  difference;  and  all  these  eminent 
scholars  felt  the  influence  and  adopted  *the  results  of  modern  lin- 
guistic investigation.  Ewald  undoubtedly  possesses  great  genius, 
and  has  advanced  many  original  views  respecting  the  phenomena 
of  the  language.  He  has  arranged  his  syntax  according  to  a  phi- 
losophical analysis  of  the  sentence.  But  he  has  adopted  no  prin- 
ciple of  philology  nor  method  of  investigation  which  Gesenius  did 
not  use;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  injustice  to  that  large-minded  and 
generous-hearted  scholar,  to  use  language  which  would  seem  to 
stigmatize  his  labors  as  superseded  and  fit  only  for  the  shelf. 

In  this  country  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  generally  begun  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  student-life ;  and  the  Hebrew  grammar  must 
not  only  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  beginner,  but  must  contain 
also  a  tolerably  full  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  language, 
so  that  the  pastor  can  use  it  as  a  book  of  reference  throughout  his 
life.  Prof.  Green  has  endeavored  to  make  his  work  supply  both 
these  objects.  The  statement  of  leading  facts  and  principles  is 
not  encumbered  by  many  details ;  while  the  details  are  elsewhere 
fully  given.  The  topics  of  notation  and  euphony  are  presented 
with  great  clearness  of  method  and  fullness  of  explanation ;  so 
that,  even  without  a  teacher,  the  student  could  find  little  difficulty 
in  working  his  way  through  them.  There  are,  also,  both  here  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  etymology,  a  large  number  of  examples. 
All  peculiar  and  exceptional  forms  receive  some  notice ;  and  the 
student,  with  the  help  of  the  indexes  which  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  will  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  account  which  the 
grammar  gives  of  any  given  word.  The  author  has  designed  that 
his  book  should  furnish  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  language  as  they  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  syn- 
tax, however,  is  not  drawn  out  with  the  same  degree  of  fullness 
as  the  etymology ;  and  we  fear  that  some  will  regard  the  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  as  too  meagre.  Scarcely  fifty  pages  out  of  a 
total  of  three  hundred  are  devoted  to  this  department  of  gram- 
mar. But  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  sentence  is  extremely 
simple,  and  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the  language  are  few ;  so  that 
brevity  can  be  consulted  with  greater  safety  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  grammar,  in  the  view  of  the 
American  student,  is  probably  the  mode  of  treating  the  nouns. 
The  division  of  nouns  into  Declensions  or  Paradigms  is  abandon- 
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ed,  and  they  are  classified  according  to  their  derivational  forms. 
We  do  not  feel  sure  that  this  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  ele- 
mentary student.  That  the  declension-system  of  Gesenius's  Gram- 
mar is  in  a  degree  arbitrary  and  unphilosophical,  is  no  doubt  true. 
But  the  bringing  together  the  various  forms  of  a  noun  into  a  Para- 
digm, which  the  beginner  can  learn  and  refer  to,  is  to  him  no 
imaginary  advantage ;  and  it  is  a  question,  which  experience  must 
bring  to  the  test,  whether  it  is  well  to  sacrifice  it. 

Prof.  Green,  we  understand,  commenced  his  work  with  the 
expectation  of  merely  putting  forth  a  revised  edition  of  Dr. 
Nordheimer's  Grammar.  But  we  may  well  rejoice  that  he  aban- 
doned that  design  and  resolved  to  wrork  over  the  whole  subject  in 
an  independent  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas. 
He  has  certainly  not  followed  that  scholar  in  an  extravagant 
desire  to  explain  everything.  He  is  willing  to  state  the  facts, 
without  feeling  bound  to  give  a  theory  about  them.  The  explana- 
tions which  he  offers  are  brief  and  simple,  and  seem  to  grow  natu- 
rally out  of  the  matter  in  hand.  We  have  noticed  few  instances 
to  which  exception  could  be  taken  by  any  one.  One  such  instance 
might  perhaps  be  pointed  out  in  the  explanation  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Verbs  First  Rad.  Guttural.  The  Seghol,  which  occut? 
under  the  preformative  in  the  Hiphil  and  Niphal  conjugations  of 
these  Verbs,  is  described  as  a  dipthongal  Seghol,  arising  out  of 
the  union  of  the  characteristic  Chireq,  with  a  Pattach  sliding  in 
before  the  Guttural.  But  such  an  insertion  of  Pattach  is  not  in  it- 
self probable,  nor  is  its  presence  indicated  by  any  exceptional 
forms,  so  that  the  explanation  seems  cumbrous  and  unnatural. 
Probably  the  truer  and  simpler  solution  is,  that  Seghol  is  a  more 
open  vowel  than  Chireq,  and  the  Guttural  takes  it  by  preference, 
as  more  consonant  with  its  own  nature. 

But  we  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  with  these  de- 
tails. We  will  simply  commend  the  book  to  their  notice,  and  ex- 
press the  conviction  that  it  will  be  received  by  biblical  scholars 
with  the  favor  it  fully  deserves. 

Jenkins's  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.* — Compression  can  hardly 
go  further  than  in  this  little  work.    In  scientific  terms,  the  great 

*  Jenkins's  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  An  English  Dictionary  of  all  except  famil- 
iar words ;  including  the  principal  scientific  and  technical  terms,  and  Foreign 
Moneys,  Weights  and  Measures,  etc.,  etc.  By  Jabez  Jskkixs.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1862.    16mo.    pp.  560.    Price,  by  mail,  53  cents. 
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stumbling-block  of  ordinary  readers,  it  is  fuller  than  common  dic- 
tionaries, and  few  words  are  omitted  which  will  ever  be  missed. 
Its  definitions  are  so  brief  as  to  be  often  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
In  some  cases  this  difficulty  might  be  more  completely  overcome 
than  it  has  here  been.  There  are  occasionally  errors  and  obscuri- 
ties in  the  book,  which  detract  from  its  value  and  which  should  be 
remedied  in  a  second  edition.  Mr.  Jenkins's  plan  is  excellent,  and 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  it  meets  a  real  want,  which  it  is 
strange  that  book-makers  should  have  so  long  overlooked,  and  we 
gladly  recommend  it  to  the  pocket  of  every  man  who  is  occasion- 
ally puzzled  by  the  fantastic  diction  of  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, or  perplexed  by  the  military  technicalities  which  bustle  in  the 
news  of  the  day. 

TRAVELS. 

The  City  of  the  Saints.* — We  naturally  feel  a  curiosity  to 
know  what  a  professional  traveler,  like  Mr.  Burton,  of  wide  obser- 
vation among  the  strange  scenes  and  races  of  other  continents, 
will  say  of  so  unique  a  people  as  the  Mormons,  in  so  wild  a  region 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  curiosity  is  gratified  in  the  large 
octavo  before  us ;  a  volume  which  we  have  read  with  much  inter* 
est,  largely  with  instruction,  and  in  some  respects,  but  by  no 
means  all,  with  satisfaction.  The  narrative  is  entertaining,  the 
statements  of  facts  and  opinions,  for  the  most  part,  apparently 
candid,  the  frequent  comparisons  of  Oriental  with  Occidental  scenes, 
scenery,  and  people,  generally  pertinent  and  suggestive,  and  the 
statistics  and  original  documents  well  worthy  of  examination ;  but 
the  tone  of  the  book,  wherever  it  touches  religion,  is  sneeringly 
infidel,  and  the  effect  of  its  perusal  on  unthinking  minds  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  pernicious.  The  style,  too,  though  generally 
graphic,  is  yet  but  partially  English,  being  made  barbarous  by  the 
affectation  of  foreign  words  and  idioms  so  common  to  travelers, 
and  so  overloaded  with  slang  terms  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible, 
in  places,  without  a  slang  dictionary  at  hand,  or  the  slang  dialect 
as  one's  vernacular. 

*  The  City  of  the  Saittft,  and  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  California.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton,  author  of  "  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  etc.,  with 
Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  <fc  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square. 
1862.    pp.574. 
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The  first  two  hundred  pages  contain  an  animated  description  of 
the  incidents  of  a  nineteen  days'  ride  (August,  1860)  in  the  regu- 
lar mail  coach,  or  covered  spring  wagon,  of  the  Californyi  line, 
with  a  party  of  United  States  officers  and  other  passengers,  men 
and  women,  from  "  St.  Jo.,"  Missouri,  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  next  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  in  which  the  chief  interest 
of  the  work  centers,  are  devoted  to  the  Mormons, — their  country, 
history,  religion,  manners  and  morals,  with  an  annotated  catalogue 
of  the  Mormon  and  Anti-Mormon  writings,  and  large  citations 
from  original  documents,  on  the  Mormon  side.  Our  travelers 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  and  research  were  limited  to 
a  three  weeks'  sojourn,  but  in  elaborating  his  narrative  for  publi- 
cation, he  has  used  freely  the  materials  of  others.  Professing  a 
catholic  and  cosmopolitan  candor,  and,  except  where  Christianity 
or  Puritanism  stir  his  sarcasm,  apparently  maintaining  it,  he  gives 
us  a  far  more  roseate  picture  of  the  Mormons  and  Mormonism 
than  preceding  writers,  and  one  which,  on  the  whole,  must  secure 
him  no  little  popularity  among  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  While, 
doubtless,  much  that  has  been  written  against  the  Mormons  is  the 
result  of  prejudice  or  malice,  and  while  we  most  heartily  welcome 
all  impartial  testimony  in  respect  to  their  peculiarities,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Mr.  Burton  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  been 
drawn  more  into  sympathy  with  them  than  he  would  be  willing 
to  confess,  and  that  his  cosmopolitan  indifference  to  all  religious, 
has  made  him  a  special  friend  of  this  newest  and  most  radical  form 
of  divergence  from  the  current  faith.  At  all  events,  these  chapters, 
while  professedly  impartial,  are  virtually  a  labored  defense  of 
Mormonism,  and  especially  of  Mormon  polygamy.  They  give  the 
Mormon  side  of  all  questions,  and  often  hold  up  the  Mormon  faith 
and  life,  to  the  disparagement  of  Christianity.  This  feature  may 
not  perhaps  render  the  work  less  acceptable  to  the  philosophical 
enquirer,  who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  so  singular  a  re- 
ligious and  social  development,  and  can  sift  out  the  author's  wheat 
from  his  chaff;  but  to  the  unreflecting,  it  is  poison,  with  no  ade- 
quate antidote.  In  Mr.  Burton's  estimation,  Mormonism  is  a  re- 
formed faith,  an  outgrowth  of  Methodism,  as  Methodism  was  of 
Protestantism,  and  Protestantism  of  Popery.  Luther,  Zuingie, 
and  Melancthon,  "  in  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  were  the  prototypes  and  predecessors  of  Messrs.  Joseph 
Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Sidney  Rigdon,  andBrigham  Young,  who 
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arose  nearly  three  centuries  afterwards  in  the  New  World." 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  and  the  modern  revivals,  were  the  more 
immediate  antecedents  of  the  new  dispensation.  As  a  specimen  at 
once  of  the  tone  and  reasoning  of  the  work,  we  quote  this  sum- 
mary of  the  genesis  of  the  new  faith : 

"  Thus  out  of  the  semi-barbarous  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  succeeded 
by  the  revival  of  learning,  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  followed  the  dispersion 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  East  from  captured  Byzantium,  proceeded  '  Protestant 
Rationalism/  a  system  which,  admitting  the  right  of  private  judgment,  protested 
against  the  religion  of  Southern  Europe  becoming  that  of  the  whole  world. 
From  Protestantism  sprung  Methodism,  which  restored  to  man  the  grateful  exer- 
cise of  his  credulity — a  leading  organ  in  the  human  brain — his  belief  in  preter- 
natural and  supernatural  agencies  and  appearances,  and  his  faith  in  miraculous 
communication  between  God  and  man ;  in  fact,  in  that  mysticism  and  marvel- 
love,  which  are  the  columns  and  corner-stones  of  religion.  Mormonism  thus 
easily  arose.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  little  beyond  a  literal  and  verbal  inter- 
pretation of  the  only  book  which  Chillingworth  recognizes  as  the  rule  for  Chris- 
tians, and  a  pointed  condemnation  of  those  who  make  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
typical,  metaphysical,  or  symbolical, '  as  if  God  were  not  honest  when  he  speaks 
with  man,  or  uses  words  in  other  than  their  true  acceptation,'  or  could  '  palter  in 
a  double  sense.'  It  proposed,  as  its  three  general  principles,  firstly,  total  immer- 
sion in  the  waters  of  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  three  sacred  names ;  secondly, 
the  commissioning  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  elders,  to  administer  in  things  holy 
the  revelation  and  authority  of  heaven ;  and  thirdly,  the  ministering  of  angels, 
New  Tables  of  the  Law  appeared  in  the  Golden  Plates.  Another  Urim  and 
Thummim  revealed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  that  he  was  of  the  house  of  Israel  and 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  the  inheritor  of  all  things  promised  to  that  favored  seed.  It 
tempered  the  superstitions  of  Popery  with  the  rationalism  of  the  Protestant ;  it 
supplied  mankind  with  another  sacred  book  and  with  an  infallible  interpreter. 
Human  belief  had  now  its  weight  to  carry;  those  pining  for  the  excitement  of 
thaumaturgy  felt  satisfied.  The  Mormons  were  no  longer  compelled  to  ask '  what 
made  miracles  cease  T  and  'why  and  in  what  A*  D.  was  the  power  taken  from 
the  church  V  It  relieved  them  from  holding  an  apparent  absurdity,  viz,  that  the 
voices  and  visitations,  the  signs,  miracles,  and  interventions — in  fact,  all  that  the 
Bible  had  submitted  to  human  faith  had  ended  without  reason  about  the  time 
when  one  Constantino  became  king,  and  do  not  recommence  now  when  they  are 
most  wanted.  The  Mormons  are  not  forced  to  think  that  God  is  virtually  dead 
in  the  world ;  the  eminently  practical  tendencies  of  the  New  World  race  cause 
them  to  develop  in  practice  their  contradiction  of  an  inference  from  which  human 
nature  revolts.  They  claim  to  be  the  true  Protestants,  t.  e.,  those  who  protest 
against  the  doctrines  of  a  ceased  fellowship  between  the  Creator  and  the  creatures 
made  in  his  image ;  they  gratify  their  self-esteem  by  sneering  at  those  who  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  old  and  obsolete  revelation,  and  by  pitying  the  blindness 
and  ignorance  that  cannot  or  will  not  open  its  eyes  to  the  new  light  Hence  It 
follows  that  but  few  Catholics  became  Mormons,  and  that  these  few  become  bad 
Mormons.    Man's  powers  of  faith  grow,  like  his  physical  force,  with  exercise. 
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He  considers  over-belief  a  venial  error  compared  with  tinder-belief,  and  he  pro- 
greases  more  easily  in  belief  than  be  can  retrograde  into  disbelief.  Thus  Cathol- 
icism has  spread  more  widely  over  the  world  than  the  less  credulous  Protestant- 
ism, and  the  more  thaumaturgic  Mormonism  is  better  adapted  to  some  minds — 
the  Hindoo's,  for  instance — than  Catholicism." 

After  an  extended  exposition  of  the  Mormon  faith%  Mr.  Burton 
concludes  that  it  is  mainly  a  spontaneous  agglomeration,  of  by-gone 
tenets,  and  sums  up  his  view  of  it  as  follows : — 

"  Bat,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  there  la  a  remarkably  narrow  limit  to  re- 
ligious ideas ;  the  moderns  vainly  attempt  invention  when  combination  is  now 
the  only  possible  process.  In  the  Tessarakai  Decalogue  above  quoted,  we  find 
syncretized  the  Semitic  Monotheism,  the  Persian  Dualism,  and  the  Triads  and 
Trinities  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos.  The  Hebrews  also  have  a  personal 
Theos,  the  Buddhists  avataras  and  incarnations,  the  Brahmans  self-apotheosis 
of  man  by  prayer  and  penance,  and  the  East  generally  holds  to  quietism,  a  belief 
that  repose  is  the  only  happiness,  and  to  a  vast  complication  of  states  in  the  world 
to  be.  The  Mormons  are  like  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  procreation,  transmigra- 
tion, and  exaltation  of  souls ;  like  the  followers  of  Leucippus  and  Democritoa  in 
their  atomic  materialism ;  like  the  Egyptians  in  their  pure  atomic  theories,  their 
twnmum  bonum,  and  their  sensuous  speculations ;  and  like  the  Platonista  and 
Gnorties  in  their  belief  of  the  JEon,  of  ideas,  and  of  moving  principles  in  element. 
They  are  fetichists  in  their  ghostly  fancies,  their  eve$trar  which  became  souls  and 
spirits.  They  are  Jews  in  their  theocracy,  their  ideas  of  angels,  their  hatred  of  Gen- 
tiles, and  their  utter  segregation  from  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind.  They 
are  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  base  their  faith  upon  the  Bible,  and  hold  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  fall  of  man,  the  atonement,  and  the  regeneration.  They 
are  Arians,  inasmuch  as  they  hold  Christ  to  be  '  the  first  of  God's  creatures,  a 
perfect  creature,  but  still  a  creature.'  They  are  Moslems  in  their  views  of  the 
inferior  status  of  womankind,  in  their  polygamy,  and  in  their  resurrection  of  the 
material  body :  like  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  they  hardly  fear  death, 
because  they  have  elaborated '  continuation.'  They  take  no  leap  in  the  dark; 
they  spring  from  this  sublunary  stage  into  a  known,  not  into  an  unknown  world; 
hence,  also,  their  worship  is  eminently  secular,  their  sermons  are  political  or 
commercial,  and — religion  being  with  them  nothing  apart,  but  a  portion  and  par- 
cel of  every<day  life — the  intervention  of  the  Lord  in  their  material  affairs  be- 
comes natural  and  only  to  be  expected.  Their  visions,  prophecies,  and  miracles 
are  those  of  the  IUuminati,  their  mysticism  that  of  the  Druses,  and  their  belief 
in  the  Millennium  is  a  completion  of  the  dreams  of  the  Apocalyptic  sects.  Ma- 
sonry has  evidently  entered  into  their  schemes;  the  Demiurgus  whom  they 
worship  is  '  as  good  at  mechanical  inventions  as  at  any  other  business.1  With 
their  later  theories  Methodism,  Swedenborgianism— especially  in  its  view  of  tie 
future  state— and  Transcendentalism  are  curiously  intermingled.  And,  finally, 
we  can  easily  discover  in  their  doctrine  of  affinity  of  minds  and  sympathy  of 
souls,  the  leaven  of  that  faith  which,  beginning  with  Mesmer,  and  progressing 
through  the  Rochester  Rappers  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Seer,  threatens  to  extend 
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wherever  the  susceptible  nervous  temperament  becomes  the  characteristic  of  the 
race." 

The  rough  journey  of  a  month,  in  September  and  October,  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Carson  Valley,  and  subsequently  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, fills  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  with  the  exception  of  some 
sixty  pages  of  Appendices,  containing  chiefly  the  "  Itinerary  of  an 
Emigrant,"  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  by  Apostle  John 
Taylor,"  (thirty  pages),  and  a  Mormon  chronology.  The  book 
closes  with  a  full  index,  and  is  enriched  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Considerations  on  Representative  Government.* — Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  contributes  a  well-considered  volume  on  this  im- 
portant topic  so  much  talked  of,  and  yet  so  little  thought  of  with 
philosophic  thoroughness.  It  is  marked  by  the  usual  characteris- 
tics of  the  products  of  his  mind  and  his  pen ;  earnest  reflection, 
wide  induction,  and  close  reasoning.  His  style  is  clear,  a  little  too 
ponderous  and  dry  for  the  tastes  of  ordinary  readers,  and  somewhat 
too  positive  for  those  who  do  not  accept  all  his  conclusions;  espe- 
cially for  such  as  differ  from  Mr.  Mill  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Ethics  and  Theology.  To  such  persons  he  is  sometimes  a 
very  provoking  writer,  from  the  audacious  coolness  with  which  he 
seems  to  take  for  granted  that  no  sensible  man  will  think  of  dif- 
fering from  himself  and  the  positive  tone  with  which  he  shuts  off 
the  possibility  of  any  discussion  of  or  exception  against  the  pecu- 
liar dogmas  of  his  own  peculiar  school.  Especially  has  he  an  air  of 
condescending  recognition  toward  the  "  Christian  Ideas,"  which  so 
many  respectable  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  continue  to  re- 
spect. Christianity  he  notices  as  a  great  moral  force  in  the 
world's  history,  and  "one  person  with  a  belief  is  a  social  power 
equal  to  ninety-nine  who  have  only  interests.  *  *  *  *  On 
the  day  when  the  proto  martyr  was  stoned  to  death  at  Jerusalem, 
while  he  who  was  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  stood  by  'con- 
senting unto  his  death,9  would  any  have  supposed  that  the  party 
of  that  stoned  man  were  then  and  there  the  strongest  power  in 


*  Conridcratione  an  Bepreeentative  Government ;  By  John  Stuabt  Mux,  author 
of  "A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,"  New  York:  Harper  A 
Brothers.     1862.    12mo.    pp.  $55. 
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society  ?    And  has  not  the  event  proved  that  they  were  so  ?    Be- 
cause theirs  was  the  most  powerful  of  then  existing  beliefs." 

We  quote  his  opinions  of  the  calling  and  influences  of  the  Jew- 
ish  prophets : 

"  In  contrast  with  these  nations,  let  us  consider  the  example  of  an  opposite 
character  afforded  by  another  and  a  comparatively  insignificant  Oriental  people — 
the  Jews.  They,  too,  had  an  absolute  monarchy  and  a  hierarchy,  and  their  or- 
ganized institutions  were  as  obviously  of  sacerdotal  origin  as  those  of  the  Hin- 
doo. These  did  for  them  what  was  done  for  other  Oriental  races  by  their  insti- 
tutions— subdued  them  to  industry  and  order,  and  gave  them  a  national  life. 
But  neither  their  kings  nor  their  priests  ever  obtained,  as  in  those  other 
countries,  the  exclusive  moulding  of  their  character.  Their  religion,  which  en- 
abled persons  of  genius  and  a  high  religions  tone  to  be  regarded  and  to  regard 
themselves  as  inspired  from  heaven,  gave  existence  to  an  inestimably  precious  un- 
organized institution — the  Order  (if  it  may  be  so  termed)  of  Prophets.  Under 
the  protection,  generally  though  not  always  effectual,  of  their  sacred  character, 
the  Prophets  were  a  power  in  the  nation,  often  more  than  a  match  for  kings  and 
priests,  and  kept  up,  in  that  little  corner  of  the  earth,  the  antagonism  of  influences 
which  is  the  only  real  security  for  continued  progress.  Religion,  consequently, 
was  not  there  what  it  has  been  in  many  other  places — a  consecration  of  all  that 
was  once  established,  and  a  barrier  against  farther  improvement  The  remark  of 
a  distinguished  Hebrew,  M.  Salvador,  that  the  Prophets  were,  in  Church  and 
State,  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  liberty  of  the  press,  gives  a  just  but  not  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  part  fulfilled  in  national  and  universal  history  by  this 
great  element  of  Jewish  life ;  by  means  of  which,  the  canon  of  inspiration  never 
being  complete,  the  persons  most  eminent  in  genius  and  moral  feeling  could  not 
only  denounce  and  reprobate,  with  the  direct  authority  of  the  Almighty,  what- 
ever appeared  to  them  deserving  of  such  treatment,  but  could  give  forth  better 
and  higher  interpretations  of  the  national  religion,  which  thenceforth  became  part 
of  the  religion.  Accordingly,  whoever  can  divest  himself  of  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Bible  as  if  it  was  one  book,  which  until  lately  was  equally  inveterate  in 
Christians  and  in  unbelievers,  sees  with  admiration  the  vast  interval  between  the 
morality  and  religion  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  of  the  historical  books,  (the  un- 
mistakable work  of  Hebrew  Conservatives  of  the  sacerdotal  order),  and  the  mo- 
rality and  religion  of  the  prophecies — a  distance  as  wide  as  between  these  last  and 
the  Gospels." 

We  regret  that  a  book  so  able  as  this  should  be  deformed  by 
such  opinions  as  these,  so  needlessly  introduced  and  so  offensive 
to  multitudes  of  readers.  But  these  blemishes  aside,  the  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  Americans  on  themes  purely  politi- 
cal, which  modern  literature  can  boast.  The  chapter  on  Federal 
Representative  Governments  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  in 
le  exciting  days  of  the  Nation's  History. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  op  Major  Vandeleur.* — This  interesting  memoir  of  a 
young  British  officer,  who  blended  with  the  noble  and  chivalrous 
qualities  of  the  soldier,  the  humility  and  spirituality  of  a  warm 
and  earnest  Christian,  adds  fresh  evidence  to  that  which  has  of 
late  been  furnished  in  the  lives  of  Havelock,  Hammond,  and  Hed- 
ley  Vicars,  and  in  the  living  example  of  many  prominent  officers 
as  well  as  private  soldiers,  not  only  in  the  British  but  in  our  own 
service,  military  and  naval,  that  these  seemingly  incompatible 
traits  are  by  no  means  really  so,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  better  the  Christian,  the  truer  the  patriot 
and  the  braver  the  soldier. 

Major  Vandeleur  died  in  1860,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one, 
five  years  after  his  return  to  his  native  land  from  the  Crimean  war, 
in  which  he  had  highly  distinguished  himself,  not  only  as  a  gallant 
officer,  but  as  a  faithful  and  exemplary  Christian.  The  bright 
example  of  his  life,  as  described  in  this  memoir,  is  one  that  may 
be  profitably  contemplated  by  all,  and  especially  by  the  thousands 
of  our  own  soldiers,  so  suddenly  called  from  peaceful  pursuits  to 
the  temptations  and  stern  realities  of  war.  The  volume  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  soldier's  libraries. 

Louise  Juliane,  Electress  Palatine,  and  her  TiMES.f — 
This  little  volume,  concerning  the  life  and  times  of  the  Electress 
Louise  Juliane,  will  undoubtedly  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
read  the  fascinating  pages  of  Motley's  History  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. Any  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  William  the 
Silent,  will  be  pleased  to  see  how  this  daughter  of  his  showed  in 
her  life  very  many  of  her  noble  father's  traits  of  character.  Born 
at  a  time  of  great  political  anxiety,  when  still  at  a  tender  age 
the  terrified  spectator  of  her  father's  assassination,  this  young 
girl  developed  a  character  of  wonderful  thoughtfulness  and  enthu- 
siastic love  for  the  religious  faith  of  her  father.    The  good  prom- 

*  The  Life  of  Arthur  Vandeleur,  Major,  Royal  Artillery.  By  the  author  of  "  Me- 
morials of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars ;"  "  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands."  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers.     1862.    pp.  803. 

*  Louise  Julians,  EUctre**  Palatine,  and  her  Times.  By  Fanny  Elizabeth 
BuiraxTT.    New  York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers.    1862.    12mo. 
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ises  of  her  youth  are  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  her  woman- 
hood when  she  goes  to  the  rude,  coarse  court  of  the  Palatinate  at 
Heidelberg,  as  the  bride  of  Frederic  IVth,  and  teaches  those 
rough  Germans  by  her  own  beautiful  example  the  worth  of  true, 
religious  character.  Then  darker  days  come,  her  husband  dies, 
and  her  unfortunate  son  loses  the  Palatinate  by  striving  to  be  king 
of  Bohemia — still,  in  her  sad  retirement  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  still  maintains  her  cheerful  hope  and  confidence 
in  an  overruling  Providence,  and  finds  her  chief  joy  in  attending 
the  sorrows  of  others,  whether  of  high  or  low  estate.  As  she 
lives,  so  she  dies,  strong  in  faith  and  rejoicing  in  the  glories  of  the 
world  hereafter.  The  volume  is  an  interesting  record  of  a  noble  life, 
showing  that  although  there  was  so  much  to  tempt  and  to  dazzle, 
the  Electress  was  enabled  to  pursue  the  simplicity  and  harmony 
of  a  faithful  Christian  life. 

The  work  does  not  show  much  historic  research,  and  in  many 
cases  there  are  serious  literary  defects,  but  they  will  be  readily 
overlooked  by  those  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  principal 
character  of  the  book. 

Rkminiscbnchs  of  Benjamin  W.  Dwioht,  M.  D.* — These  few 
pages  contain  a  glowing  tribute  to  a  man  of  great  excellence,  the 
second  son  of  President  Dwight.  The  author  has  been  a  valued 
contributor  to  this  Journal,  and  the  father  whom  he  commemorates 
with  pious  affection,  was  a  man  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, beloved  and  honored  wherever  he  was  known.  In  addition 
to  the  memorial  sketch  of  his  life,  the  volume  contains  an  extract 
from  President  North's  funeral  sermon,  and  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Dwight  by  Rev.  E.  Y.  Swift. 

THE    REBELLION. 

Moore's  Rebellion  Record. f — The  United  States  are  just  now 
making  history,  or  rather  the  materials  of  history,  so  rapidly,  that 

*  ReminUceneee  of  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  if.  D.  By  his  son,  B.  W.  Dwight. 
New  York:  Trow,  Printer.    1S62.    8vo. 

f  The  Rebellion  Record:  a  Diary  of  American  Events,  1860-62.  Edited  by 
Frank  Moom,  author  of  "  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution.''  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam. 

Companion  to  the  Rebellion  Record:  a  Supplementary  Volume.  Edited  by 
FftixK  Moork.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 
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Mr.  Frank  Moore's  "  Rebellion  Record,"  with  its  monthly  issue, 
cannot  overtake  the  progress  of  "American  Events."  To  the  vol- 
ume of  pulpit  discourses,  which  we  have  heretofore  noticed,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  add  another  Supplementary  Volume,  fill- 
ed with  a  variety  of  important  documents,  for  which  no  room  could 
be  found  in  the  regular  series  of  numbers.  In  Part  I  of  this 
volume  we  find,  among  other  documents,  the  speech  of  John 
Bright,  M.  P.,  to  his  fellow-townsmen,"  at  Rochdale,  England, 
December  4,  1861, — speeches  of  Joseph  Holt  and  William  Curtis 
Noyes,  at  New  York,  September  10,  1861, — Senator  Sumner's  ora- 
tion, entitled  "  The  Rebellion :  it  origin  and  mainspring,"  and  the 
stirring  and  effective  speech  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  at  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pennsylvania,  August  10,  1861.  We  find  in  it,  also,  the 
speech  of  John  S.  Carlile,  (now  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  hy- 
pothetical State  of  Virginia),  delivered  in  the  Virginia  State  Con- 
vention, March  7,  1861, — a  speech  whioh,  with  not  a  little  forcible 
reasoning  against  the  madness  and  treason  of  secession,  propounds 
incidentally,  and  by  way  of  conciliating  favor,  the  atrocious  creed 
"  that  African  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  is  essen- 
tial to  American  liberty."  What  can  be  expected,  at  this  crisis, 
from  a  Senator  with  such  a  profession  of  faith  ? 

But  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  document  in  this  part 
of  the  volume  is  the  "Letter  to  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.  P.,"  by 
our  friend,  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  on  "The  United 
States  and  England :  their  international  spirit."  Though  written 
for  publication  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  well  suited  to  relieve  some 
painful  feelings  which  have  been  excited  in  this  country  by  per- 
sistent misrepresentations  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  London 
Times,  but  of  many  other  organs  of  British  opinion.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, writing  as  a  witness,  handles  briefly  but  effectively  three  lead- 
ing topics.  "  1.  The  prevalent  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  people  of  England.  2.  The  social,  political,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  loyal  States  during  this  intestine  war. 
8.  The  bearing  of  the  war  for  the  Union  upon  constitutional  liberty, 
human  freedom,  and  Christian  civilization."  Should  the  progress 
of  events  produce  a  serious  and  lasting  alienation  of  feeling  be- 
tween these  two  great  and  free  nations,  the  effect  would  be  disas- 
trous to  all  human  interests. 
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Among  the  Pinks:  ob  South  in  Secession  Tike.* — A  well 
written  narrative  of  a  four  weeks  spent  in  South  Carolina  just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  present  rebellion.  The  reason  for  its 
publication  is  given  by  the  writer.  An  important  service  had 
been  rendered  to  him  by  a  slave  named  Scipio,  and  when  about  to 
leave  the  State  he  asked  the  negro  in  what  way  he  could  express 
his  gratitude. 

"  I  likes  you,  massa,"  Scipio  replied,  the  tears  coming  to  his 
eyes  ;  u  I  tuk  ter  you  de  bery  fuss  day  I  seed  you,  'case  I  sup- 
pose," and  he  wrung  my  hand  till  it  ached,  "  you  pitied  de  poor 
brack  man.  But  you  caint  do  nuffin  for  me,  massa ;  I  doant  want 
nuffin  ;  I  doant  want  to  leab  har,  'case  de  Lord  dat  put  me  har, 
arn't  willin'  I  shud  gwo.  But  you  can  do  suffin,  massa,  for  de 
poor  brack  man, — an'  dat  '11  be  doin  it  for  me,  'case  my  heart  am 
all  in  dat.  You  kin  tell  dem  folks  up  dar,  whar  you  lib,  massa,  dat 
we'm  not  like  de  brutes,  as  dey  tink  we  is.  Dat  we's  got  souls, 
an'  intelligence,  an'  feelin',  an'  am  men  like  demself.  You  kin  tel 
'em,  too,  massa — 'case  you's  eddication,  and  can  talk — how  de  poor 
wite  man  'am  kep'  down  har ;  how  he'm  ragged,  an'  starvin',  and 

ob  no  account,  'case  de  brack  man  am  a  slave 

You's  seed  dis,  massa,  wid  your  own  eyes,  an'  you  kin  tell  'em  on 
it;  an'  you  toiUteH  'em  on  it,  massa;"  and  again  he  took  my  hand 
while  the  tears  rolled  dowji  his  cheeks ;  "  an'  Scipio  will  bress  you 
fur  it,  massa ;  wid  his  bery  las  breaf  he'll  bress  you ;  an'  de  good 
Lord  will  bress  you,  too,  massa.  He  will  foreber  bress  you,  fur 
He'm  on  de  side  ob  de  poor  an'  de  'flicted.  His  own  Book  say 
dat,  an'  it  am  true ;  I  know  it,  fur  I  feels  it  har ;"  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  was  silent. 

I  could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  When  I  mastered  my  feelings, 
I  said,  "  I  will  do  it,  Scip ;  as  God  gives  me  strength,  I  will." 

Reader,  I  am  keeping  my  word. 

Written  by  one  who  calls  himself  a  Conservative,  an  Old  Line 
Whig,  and  a  voter  for  Douglas,  the  book  shows  no  trace  of  the 
bitterness  which  too  often  colors  the  accounts  of  more  radical  men. 
Personally,  its  representations  are  rather  favorable  to  the  slave- 
holder, and  therefore  the  facts  narrated  show  the  system  in  even 

*  Among  the  Pines :  or  South  in  Secession  Time.  By  Edmund  Kjrktl  New 
York:  J.  R.  Gilmore,  532 Broadway.  Charles T. Evans.  1862.  12mo,  pp.  310. 
For  sale  by  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  $1. 
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darker  colors.  Appearing  as  a  serial  in  the  Continental^  it  has  no 
doubt  already  been  widely  read,  and  is  deserving  of  a  more  extend- 
ed circulation. 

Hon.  Alfred  Ely's  Journal.* — The  circumstances  of  the 
capture  of  Hon.  Alfred  Ely,  member  of  Congress  from  Rochester, 
by  the  Confederate  forces  at  Bull  Run,  are  well  known.  The  jour- 
nal of  his  confinement  in  the  Tobacco  Factory  at  Richmond  for 
five  months,  until  he  was  exchanged  for  Mr.  Charles  J.  Faulkner, 
form  a  most  interesting  volume,  throwing  important  light  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  He  saw  almost  nothing  of  Richmond,  and 
does  not  discuss  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  South,  but  in  a 
sprightly  style,  full  of  details,  he  tells  whatever  occurred  under  his 
own  eye  during  his  dreary  confinement  in  the  confederate  prison. 
As  a  member  of  Congress,  he  was  a  man  of  decided  mark  among 
all  the  captives,  and  at  times  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  calls 
from  prominent  Southerners,  Governor  Letcher,  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, Minister  Faulkner,  and  many  more.  He  gives  a  statement 
of  their  conversation.  He  also  relates  the  various  contrivances 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  to  overcome  the  tedious  monotony  of  their 
life.  This  volume  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  elegance,  but 
a  political  and  historical  narrative,  it  is  of  high  value.  The 
perusal  has  keenly  impressed  us  with  the  privation,  anxiety  and 
distress  which  so  many  of  our  brave  countrymen  have  been  sub- 
jected to,  and  with  deeper  convictions  than  ever  that  the  mon- 
strous enemy  of  our  country  must  be  thoroughly  put  down. 

Uprisings  of  a  Great  People^ — Mr.  Scribner  has  issued  a 
revised  edition  of  Count  Gasparin's  admirable  volume  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  present  war  in  this  country.  We  have  before  heartily 
commended  this  work  as  the  best  exhibition  of  the  "Uprising  of 
a  Great  People."  The  revised  edition  contains  a  translation  of 
Count  Gasparin's  comments  on  the  Trent  affair,  entitled,  "A 
Word  of  Peace." 

*  Journal  of  Alfred  My,  a  Prisoner  of  War  in  Richmond.  Edited  by  Chas. 
Lanman.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.     1862.     12mo. 

f  Upriringi  of  a  Great  People.  By  Count  A.  ds  Gabparin.  Second  Revised 
Edition.    N.  6.  C.  Scribner.     1862.    Price  12. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Lessons  in  Life.* — The  indefatigable  Timothy  Titcomb  does 
not  easily  tire  in  offering  to  the  public  his  pleasant  and  instructive 
moralizings.  That  the  public  does  not  tire  in  reading  these  mor- 
alizings is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  this,  his  latest  pro- 
duction, has  already  reached  its  tenth  edition.  Whatever  our 
cheerful,  humane  and  hopeful  author  writes,  is  marked  by  the  same 
general  characteristics  of  style,  thought  and  feeling ;  characteris- 
tics which  have  justly  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Amer- 
ican essayists.  And  yet  he  does  not  repeat  himself  but  each  of 
his  works  is  marked  by  distinctive  peculiarities  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  his  varying  themes.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  the  critical  essayist  to  compare  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Country  Parson  and  Timothy  Titcomb.  Each  in  his  excel- 
lencies and  defects  is  peculiarly  English  and  American. 

Brown  on  Health.! — Tk*s  l*  ?  delightful  little  book,  written  in 
a  natural,  sprightly  style,  and  fitted  to  be  interesting  to  many 
who  do  not  belong  to  "the  working  classes."  Three  out  of 
the  five  sermons  were  delivered  at  a  missionary  station  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  we  are  sure  that  the  hearers  must  have  been  benefited 
by  this  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  rules  of  health.  The 
sermons  are  remarkable  for  their  plain  common  sense,  the  writer 
being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  plainlj 
to  working  people.  And  then  without  the  slightest  cant  or  pre- 
tension, he  manages  in  a  most  adroit  way  to  lead  his  hearers  to  a 
consideration  of  their  spiritual  well-being.  The  duties  which  they 
owe  to  their  physician  leads  him  most  naturally  to  speak  of  their 
obligations  to  the  Divine  Healer  of  souls — the  kindness  and 
patience  of  their  physician  reminds  him  of  the  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  their  Heavenly  Friend.  The  volume  is  characterized 
by  the  same  quiet  humor  which  has  charmed  so  many  readers  in 
the  "  Leisure  Hours  "  of  the  author. 

*  ■  j  — *~~ 

*  Le$90tu  in  Life.  A  series  of  Familiar  Essays.  By  Timothy  Tttoomb,  author 
of  "Letters  to  the  Young,"  "Gold-foil."  Tenth  edition.  New  York:  Charla 
Scribner.     1862.     12mo.    pp.  844. 

*  Health.  Fire  lay  sermons  to  working  people.  By  John  Brows,  M.  D. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers.     1862.    16mo. 
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Workmen  and  their  Difficulties  * — This  is  another  of  the 
admirable  works  which  have  been  written  in  England  within  a  few 
years  past  in  the  interest  of  the  lower  and  working  classes  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  addressed  particularly  to  workmen,  and  aims  to 
benefit  them  by  sympathy,  instruction,  and  Christian  counsel,  and  by 
enlisting  the  sympathy  and  codperation  of  the  classes  more  highly 
favored.  It  takes  a  sound  and  Christian  view  of  the  relationship 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  points  out  the  difficulties 
of  both  classes,  and  the  errors  into  which  they  are  apt  to  fall  in 
their  attempts  to  remedy  them,  and  suggests  the  remedies  of  pa- 
tient forbearance,  a  clear  understanding  of  each  other's  interests, 
and  especially  the  elevation  of  the  suffering  classes,  in  mental  and 
moral  culture.  It  deprecates  the  prevalent  hostility  between  cap- 
ital and  labor,  and  points  out  the  ruinous  folly  of  "  strikes,"  as  well 
as  of  all  violent  forms  of  remedy  for  real  or  imagined  grievances. 
Those  who  have  read  "  Ragged  Homes,  and  How  to  Mend  them," 
by  the  same  author,  will  be  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  The  author  shows  a  thorough  understanding  of  her  sub- 
ject, and  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  class  for  whose  benefit  she 
writes. 

1  Annual  of  Scientific  Discoveky.| — This  annual  has  been  so 
often  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known, 
that  we  need  not  stop  to  remark  now  on  its  general  character  or 
merits.  The  volume  for  1862  sketches  the  progress  of  science 
during  the  past  year,  and  presents  a  record  of  the  leading  discov- 
eries and  inventions  pertaining  to  its  several  branches;  as,  for 
example,  in  Mechanics  and  the  useful  Arts,  the  various  improve- 

*  Workmen  and  their  Difficulties.  By  Mrs.  Bayly,  author  of  *'  Ragged  Homes, 
and  How  to  Mend  them.1*  New  York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  530  Broad- 
way.   1861.    pp.  285. 

f  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery :  or,  year-book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art 
for  1862.  Exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in  Me- 
chanics, useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoolo- 
gy, Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.  Together 
with  Notes  on  the  progress  of  Science,  during  the  year  1861 ;  a  list  of  recent 
Scientific  publications;  Obituaries  of  eminent  Scientific  men,  etc.  Edited  by 
David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  author  of  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Principles 
of  Chemistry,  Science  of  Common  Things,  etc.  Boston :  Gould  A  Lincoln,  59 
Washington  street.  New  York:  Sheldon  A  Co.  Cincinnati:  George  S.  Blanch- 
ard.    London:  Trubner  A  Co.    1862.    pp.415. 
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ments  in  ordnance,  projectiles,  naval  architecture,  and  the  other 
appliances  of  warfare.  Such  a  record  and  reference  book  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  one  who  would  know  something  of  the  rapid 
advances  which  science  is  making  at  the  present  day,  yet  has 
neither  opportunity  nor  leisure  to  consult  the  numerous  volumes 
and  periodicals  among  which  the  facts  lie  scattered.  A  single 
illustrative  cut  is  given  under  gunnery.  A  sprinkling  of  such 
illustrations  throughout  the  volume  would  add  greatly  to  its  value. 
Fronting  the  title-page  is  a  fine  portrait  of  John  A.  Dahlgren, 
Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  at  Washington. 

Physical  Technics.* — Many  a  teacher  of  Physical  Science  has 
felt  the  want  of  just  such  a  manual  as  this.  His  institution  is 
poor.  It  has  no  apparatus,  or  but  little.  He  himself  is  zealous 
and  enterprising — perhaps  can  handle  tools — or  at  least,  has  arti- 
sans at  hand,  whom  he  can  call  to  his  aid ;  but  he  lacks  a  knowl- 
edge of  simpler  and  cheaper  forms  of  apparatus  than  the  usual  ar- 
ticles of  the  shops,  and  it  may  be,  has  neither  time  nor  ingenuity 
to  devise  substitutes.  Dr.  Frick's  book  is  exactly  what  he  needs. 
It  tells  him  how  to  construct  in  the  simplest  forms  and  of  the 
cheapest  materials,  and  how  to  use  in  experimenting,  a  great  vari- 
ety of  apparatus  adapted  to  illustrate  the  leading  principles  of  Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Optics, 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Heat.  It  .is  thus  a  guide-book,  not 
only  in  the  construction  of  apparatus,  but  in  the  methods  of  suc- 
cessful experimentation,  and  will  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  the 
lecturer  and  teacher  but  also  by  the  amateur  and  the  self-taught 
student. 

The  work  is  a  translation  from  the  German  edition  of  1856,  is 
clear  in  style,  up  to  the  times  in  science,  illustrated  by  nearly  800 
engravings,  and  has  that  indispensable  appendage  of  any  book 
worth  owning,  an  index. 

*  Physical  Technics ;  or  Practical  Instructions  for  making  Experiments  in 
Physics,  and  the  construction  of  Physical  Apparatus  with  the  most  limited  means. 
By  Dr.  J.  Fuck,  Director  of  the  High  School  in  Freiburg,  and  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics in  the  Lyceum.  Translated  by  John  D.  Eabtkr,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Nat 
ural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  A  Co.     1862.    pp.  467. 
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Abticle  I.— THE  LAWS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  IN 
THEIR  MORAL  RELATIONS. 

A  hasty  observation  of  natural  laws  seems  to  reveal  a  par- 
tial conflict.  Vigorous  thought  is  excluded  by  vigorous  di- 
gestion :  the  fabric  which  life  has  built  up  is  rapidly  dissolved 
under  the  free  chemical  action  of  its  constituents ;  and  gravity 
is  ever  ready  to  dash  into  fragments  the  organic  structure  which 
falls  into  its  power.  Yet  the  laws  of  mechanical,  chemical, , 
vital,  and  nervous  action  are  the  parts  of  one  plan.  In  the 
harmony  of  purpose,  they  run  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
resign  and  resume  their  power  at  the  beck  of  an  overruling 
thought.  They  may  be  said  to  lie  below  each  other  as  distinct 
platforms  of  law,  and  to  suffer  no  absolute  chaos.  Material, 
which  is  not  under  the  action  of  the  higher  series  of  coordinate 
forces,  is  not  thereby  unruled,  but  only  sinks  to  an  inferior 
stratum  of  law.  We  may  readily  conceive  the  same  particles 
of  matter  falling  through  all  gradations  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  range  of  law,  yet  never  able  to  escape  the  last  phase  of 
government.  The  brain  of  man,  the  subject  of  the  most  subtle 
and  recondite  of  physical  laws,  may  become  the  food  of  an  ani- 
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mal,  and  sink  to  the  platform  of  muscular  life.  It  may,  in  far- 
ther transformation,  serve  as  nourishment  to  a  plant,  and,  sub- 
ject for  a  period  to  vegetative  action ;  may  afterward,  through 
decay,  the  province  of  chemical  forces,  fall  to  its  fifth  and 
last  resting  place,  the  primitive  frame-work  of  order,  mechani- 
cal rule.  These  several  phases  of  law,  though  often  involving 
partial  suspension  each  of  each,  are  never  in  true  conflict  when 
judged  by  the  harmony  of  a  final  cause.  Like  the  separate 
rollers  that  stamp  our  prints,  all  are  different,  all  correlated,  all 
harmonized  by  the  result. 

A  similar  gradation  of  laws  can  be  found  in  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  man.  In  his  rejection  of  direct  obedience,  he  does 
not  escape  the  hand  of  God,  but  only  sinks  to  a  lower  and  less 
perfect  system  of  impulses  ;  yet  impulses,  nevertheless,  estab- 
lished of  God,  and  productive  of  a  certain  order.  It  would 
naturally  be  thought  that  implicit  obedience  to  the  law  of  self- 
love  would  secure  results  wholly  in  conflict  with  those  arising 
under  Christian  love,  under  equal-love.  Yet  each  of  these 
two  impulses,  self  love  and  equal-love,  is  productive  of  a  dis- 
tinct harmony,  and  stands  as  a  governing  force  in  its  own  grade 
of  action.  Though  man  may  cease  to  be  religious,  and  fall 
below  equal-love,  he  is  yet  caught  by  the  lower  law  of  self-love, 
and  brought  back  to  a  partial  good  and  a  limited  government. 

The  feeling  postulated  in  man  by  Political  Economy  is  a  dis- 
criminating self-love — a  self-love  that  desires  physical  good, 
and  is  able  to  plan  broadly  for  it.  Its  simple  assumption  is, 
that  man  desires  immediate  good  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
labor,  and  this  is  undisguised  self-love.  This  self-love  must 
not,  indeed,  be  suffered  a  form  of  action  which  is  self-destruc- 
tive. Theft  and  robbery  provoke  theft  and  robbery,  and  these 
destroy  the  general  conditions,  and  ultimately  the  individual 
conditions,  under  which  alone  self-love  can  prosperously  devel- 
op itself.  It  is  thus  shut  up  to  honesty,  and  must  be  so  far 
discriminating  as  to  recognize  this,  and  all  further  conditions  of 
its  full  success.  With  no  more  wisdom  than  is  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  greatest  physical  good,  or  freedom  than  is  requisite 
to  select  the  largest  gain  and  the  least  exertion,  self-love  may 
be  left  to  work  on,  and  from  this  action  there  shall  arise  great 
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physical  prosperity  and  high  social  development.  The  lower 
impulse  will,  indeed,  need  everywhere  to  be  supplemented  and 
often  to  be  displaced  by  the  higher,  but  it  will  also  show  its 
own  regulative  and  beneficent  power,  and  that  it  lies  in  all 
human  society,  a  consistent  and  effective  substratum  of  law. 
Lacking  the  perfection  of  equal-love,  it  yet  catches  and  holds 
in  its  strong  meshes  fallen  and  sinful  man. 

Self-love  defines  the  limits  of  justice  from  which  true  benev- 
olence starts,  and  to  which  it  returns.  Without  first  knowing 
what  men  can  rightly  claim,  we  know  not  what  remains  to  be 
given.  An  accurate  notion  of  justice  is  the  best  preparation  of 
benevolence,  and  commercial  justice  is  defined  by  the  law  of 
commercial  action. 

Self-love  controls  the  laws  of  trade  through  competition. 
Each  strives  to  anticipate  the  other  in  the  gains  of  the  hour. 
No  man  is  left  to  gather  his  harvest  of  profits  in  quiet.  There 
are  keen  eyes  everywhere  prying  into  the  means  of  acquisition ; 
men  sure  to  strike  in  with  a  lower  price  or  higher  proffer, 
where  gains  are  largest.  The  market  value  of  every  article  is 
pressed  down  by  the  greed  of  buyers  who  can  never  purchase 
too  cheap,  and  the  fear  of  sellers  who  may  hold  their  wares  too 
dear. 

Self-love  is  constantly  put  to  the  rack  with  the  question,  how 
much  must  I  surrender  that  I  may  retain  the  more  ?  Price  thus 
settles,  or  rather  perpetually  vacillates  under  an  intense,  unre- 
mitted conflict  of  forces ;  the  seller  urged  by  his  fellow- trades- 
men more  than  by  the  buyer ;  the  buyer  made  doubly  anxious 
to  purchase  cheaply  in  the  market,  that  this  gain  may  avail 
him  in  future  competition. 

Commerce  thus  shapes  its  laws  of  value  and  of  exchange 
under  the  most  avowed  and  universal  self-love,  a  self-love  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  selfishness,  yet  this  not  only  does  not  pre- 
vent, it  actually  secures,  stern  order  and  high  prosperity. 

A  first  result  to  the  community  is  a  general  diffusion  of  ad- 
vantages— an  equalization  of  gains.  Self-love  is  forced  by  its 
own  necessities  to  a  work  of  benevolence,  and  to  scatter  the 
profits  which  it  cannot  secure  for  itself.  This  finds  illustration 
in  invention.    When  an  article,  hitherto  the  product  of  hand 
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labor,  can  be  manufactured  by  machinery,  there  is  usually,  for 
those  possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  an  opportunity  for  rapid 
gains.  These  gains,  however,  cannot  be  fully  secured  without 
such  a  reduction  of  price  as  shall  open  the  market  for  the  com- 
modity by  an  enlarged  demand.  The  first  step,  therefore,  by 
which  profits  are  realized  is  attended  by  a  fall  in  value  accru- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  something  must  be  giv- 
en that  anything  may  be  gained.  There  still  remains,  however, 
to  the  holder  of  the  machinery,  profits  much  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary rates,  and  he  is  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  the  invention. 
But  this  unusual  prosperity  stimulates  rival  effort  to  the  ut- 
most, and  competitors  begin  to  appear  on  every  side,  first 
sharing,  and  at  length  utterly  consuming,  these  unusual  re- 
turns. The  first  manufacturers  have  made  a  stolen  march 
under  the  invention,  perchance,  achieved  a  fortune,  but  all  is 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  perpetual  gain,  the  solid  advantage, 
rests  with  the  community.  Point  by  point,  everything  has 
been  surrendered,  for  only  on  condition  of  a  cheerful  and  rapid 
surrender  could  any  remainder  of  advantage  be  retained.  Un- 
der free  competition,  a  favored  branch  of  craft  or  trade  is  made 
the  eider-duck  of  society,  and  is  compelled  to  pluck  the  down 
from  its  own  bosom  till  all  is  gone.  Self-love  thus  furnishes 
its  own  correction,  and  we  can  in  no  way  so  thoroughly  divide 
advantages,  and  make  them  common  property,  in  no  way  so 
thoroughly  equalize  opportunities,  as  by  giving  it  free  action. 

But  competition  goes  further  than  this,  and  becomes  an  oc- 
casion of  gain  to  the  community  wholly  beyond  the  physical 
good  which  it  distributes.  As  men  grow  eager  and  skillful  in 
acquisition,  and  competition  becomes  intense,  knowledge  is 
found  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  &uccess.  Intelligence 
has  an  additional  and  immediate  reward,  and  must  be  assidu- 
ously sought  after  as  alone  furnishing  safety  to  the  design,  and 
skill  to  the  execution.  Success,  which  is  to  be  either  certain  or 
permanent,  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  for,  and  its  founda- 
tion broadly  laid  in  training  and  knowledge.  Competition  is, 
therefore,  not  only  itself  a  school,  it  establishes  schools,  encour- 
ages education,  and  assiduously  arms  self-love  with  the  means 
of  success.    Invention,  discovery,  enterprise,  sagacity,  are  on 
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the  instant  rewarded,  and  a  perpetual  bounty  is  offered  for 
thought. 

Self-love,  developed  into  the  laws  of  commerce,  ever  shows 
itself  the  patron  of  virtue.  Industry,  economy,  patience,  hon- 
esty, promptness,  justice,  and  urbanity,  are  prize  endowments, 
sure  to  obtain  their  quota  of  favor.  The  returns  of  labor  stand 
in  careful  balance  with  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  commer- 
cial virtue  which  have  been  brought  to  a  given  undertaking. 
Nowhere  is  the  apportionment  between  merit  and  reward  more 
immediate  or  more  just. 

That  trade  seeks  virtue  as  well  as  intelligence,  is  best  seen  in 
its  connection  with  credit.  Much  abused  credit  has  yet  many 
just  forms.  No  person  can  realize  his  full  commercial  strength 
without  it.  Credit  is  an  effort  to  make  that  actual  which  is 
as  yet  only  potential.  What  we  have  already  done,  and  what 
we  have  already  gained,  do  not  constitute  our  sole  basis  for 
farther  operations.  We  have  a  right  to  the  just  confidence 
which  these  inspire.  This  confidence  is  a  reserved  force  which 
frees  for  actual  service  all  that  we  possess :  it  is  a  power  of  an- 
ticipation, by  which  the  success,  not  yet  fully  realized,  is  made 
to  minister  to  its  own  conditions ;  it  is  a  leeway  of  action,  by 
which  obligations  are  transferred  to  convenient  points,  and  not 
suffered  to  huddle  up,  and  crush  incipient  effort ;  it  is  an  elas- 
tic boundary,  on  which  the  vessel  strikes  and  rubs  without  be- 
ing broken  ;  it  is  an  accumulation  of  moral  power,  showing  it- 
self in  the  mastery  of  physical  means ;  it  is  the  inevitable  mo- 
mentum of  success.  On  another  side,  credit  converts  dead 
fiinds  into  loans,  into  capital,  the  source  of  a  double  revenue; 
it  makes  the  livelihood  of  the  retired,  the  aged,  and  the  indo- 
lent, a  per  centage  fairly  earned  in  the  mart  of  labor ;  it  suffers 
no  eddies  or  lagoons  in  the  stream  of  commerce,  but  gathers 
up  and  returns  everything  to  the  current;  it  reconciles  the 
generosity  of  aid,  and  the  selfishness  of  acquisition,  and  makes 
of  goodness,  a  righteous  gain.  The  extent  and  confidence  of 
trade  must  depend  on  credit,  and  a  credit  that  has  not  over- 
stepped its  reliable  limits.  Commercial  integrity  is  the  basis 
of  such  credit,  and  hence  of  firm  and  extended  trade.  Panics 
and  crises  are  but  the  falling  out  of  the  moral  foundations  of 
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labor,  can  be  manufactured  by  machinery,  there  is  usually,  for 
those  possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  an  opportunity  for  rapid 
gains.  These  gains,  however,  cannot  be  fully  secured  without 
such  a  reduction  of  price  as  shall  open  the  market  for  the  com- 
modity by  an  enlarged  demand.  The  first  step,  therefore,  by 
which  profits  are  realized  is  attended  by  a  fall  in  value  accru- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  something  must  be  giv- 
en that  anything  may  be  gained.  There  still  remains,  however, 
to  the  holder  of  the  machinery,  profits  much  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary rates,  and  he  is  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  the  invention. 
But  this  unusual  prosperity  stimulates  rival  effort  to  the  ut- 
most, and  competitors  begin  to  appear  on  every  side,  first 
sharing,  and  at  length  utterly  consuming,  these  unusual  re- 
turns. The  first  manufacturers  have  made  a  stolen  march 
under  the  invention,  perchance,  achieved  a  fortune,  but  all  is 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  perpetual  gain,  the  solid  advantage, 
rests  with  the  community.  Point  by  point,  everything  has 
been  surrendered,  for  only  on  condition  of  a  cheerful  and  rapid 
surrender  could  any  remainder  of  advantage  be  retained.  Un- 
der free  competition,  a  favored  branch'of  craft  or  trade  is  made 
the  eider-duck  of  society,  and  is  compelled  to  pluck  the  down 
from  its  own  bosom  till  all  is  gone.  Self-love  thus  furnishes 
its  own  correction,  and  we  can  in  no  way  so  thoroughly  divide 
advantages,  and  make  them  common  property,  in  no  way  so 
thoroughly  equalize  opportunities,  as  by  giving  it  free  action. 

But  competition  goes  further  than  this,  and  becomes  an  oc- 
casion of  gain  to  the  community  wholly  beyond  the  physical 
good  which  it  distributes.  As  men  grow  eager  and  skillful  in 
acquisition,  and  competition  becomes  intense,  knowledge  is 
found  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  success.  Intelligence 
has  an  additional  and  immediate  reward,  and  must  be  assidu- 
ously sought  after  as  alone  furnishing  safety  to  the  design,  and 
skill  to  the  execution.  Success,  which  is  to  be  either  certain  or 
permanent,  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  for,  and  its  founda- 
tion broadly  laid  in  training  and  knowledge.  Competition  is, 
therefore,  not  only  itself  a  school,  it  establishes  schools,  encour- 
ages education,  and  assiduously  arms  self-love  with  the  means 
of  success.    Invention,  discovery,  enterprise,  sagacity,  are  on 
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the  instant  rewarded,  and  a  perpetual  bounty  is  offered  for 
thought. 

Self-love,  developed  into  the  laws  of  commerce,  ever  shows 
itself  the  patron  of  virtue.  Industry,  economy,  patience,  hon- 
esty, promptness,  justice,  and  urbanity,  are  prize  endowments, 
sure  to  obtain  their  quota  of  favor.  The  returns  of  labor  stand 
in  careful  balance  with  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  commer- 
cial virtue  which  have  been  brought  to  a  given  undertaking. 
Nowhere  is  the  apportionment  between  merit  and  reward  more 
immediate  or  more  just. 

That  trade  seeks  virtue  as  well  as  intelligence,  is  best  seen  in 
its  connection  with  credit.  Much  abused  credit  has  yet  many 
just  forms.  No  person  can  realize  his  full  commercial  strength 
without  it.  Credit  is  an  effort  to  make  that  actual  which  is 
as  yet  only  potential.  What  we  have  already  done,  and  what 
we  have  already  gained,  do  not  constitute  our  sole  basis  for 
farther  operations.  We  have  a  right  to  the  just  confidence 
which  these  inspire.  This  confidence  is  a  reserved  force  which 
frees  for  actual  service  all  that  we  possess :  it  is  a  power  of  an- 
ticipation, by  which  the  success,  not  yet  fully  realized,  is  made 
to  minister  to  its  own  conditions ;  it  is  a  leeway  of  action,  by 
which  obligations  are  transferred  to  convenient  points,  and  not 
suffered  to  huddle  up,  and  crush  incipient  effort ;  it  is  an  elas- 
tic boundary,  on  which  the  vessel  strikes  and  rubs  without  be- 
ing broken ;  it  is  an  accumulation  of  moral  power,  showing  it- 
self in  the  mastery  of  physical  means ;  it  is  the  inevitable  mo- 
mentum of  success.  On  another  side,  credit  converts  dead 
ftmds  into  loans,  into  capital,  the  source  of  a  double  revenue; 
it  makes  the  livelihood  of  the  retired,  the  aged,  and  the  indo- 
lent, a  per  centage  fairly  earned  in  the  mart  of  labor ;  it  suffers 
no  eddies  or  lagoons  in  the  stream  of  commerce,  but  gathers 
up  and  returns  everything  to  the  current;  it  reconciles  the 
generosity  of  aid,  and  the  selfishness  of  acquisition,  and  makes 
of  goodness,  a  righteous  gain.  The  extent  and  confidence  of 
trade  must  depend  on  credit,  and  a  credit  that  has  not  over- 
stepped its  reliable  limits.  Commercial  integrity  is  the  basis 
of  such  credit,  and  hence  of  firm  and  extended  trade.  Panics 
and  crises  are  but  the  falling  out  of  the  moral  foundations  of 
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credit,  the  toppling  over  of  a  structure  built  upon  too  narrow 
a  basis  of  virtue,  the  collapse  of  an  extended  trust,  an  over- 
stretched faith  whose  conditions  were  never  fully  present.  The 
periodical  overthrow  which  production  suffers  from  extended 
promises  and  faithless  speculations,  and  the  prosperous  facility 
which  attends  confidence,  both  mark  the  dependence  of  traffic 
on  virtue.  The  corner-stone  of  every  commercial  edifice  is  some 
form  of  faith,  of  confidence,  and  this  can  only,  under  every 
pressure,  preserve  its  granite  cohesion  when  cemented  by 
virtue. 

While  these  gains  accrue  to  community  under  the  rule  of 
self-love,  individual  character  is  also  consolidated  and  ripened 
by  it.  The  more  stringent  competition  and  commercial  law 
become,  the  more  balanced  and  disciplined  is  the  individual 
subject  to  them.  Sudden  prosperity  unpaid  for  in  labor,  spec- 
ulations unjustly  prosperous,  destroy  character,  begetting  reck- 
lessness, prodigality,  and  a  contempt  of  commercial  virtue. 
Slow  and  laborious  gains,  on  the  other  hand,  secure  patience, 
obedience,  economy,  courtesy,  disciplined  powers,  and  governed 
passions."  Indeed,  the  staid  and  pacific  character  of  commer- 
cial communities  has  often,  when  moral  and  political  questions 
were  under  discussion,  been  but  too  manifest. 

The  point  at  which  the  law  of  self-love  would  be  frequently 
thought  to  exert  a  mischievous  pressure,  is  in  the  competition 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  laborer  seems  often  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hand  of  the  capitalist,  and  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
dependence  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Law  goes  grind- 
ing on,  working  good  and  evil,  prosperity  and  poverty,  with 
equal  certainty  and  indifference.  We  have  even  here,  how- 
ever, no  occasion  to  mark  the  miscarriage  of  a  law,  or  its  ina- 
bility to  do  its  own  work.  It  is  an  instance,  not  of  error  in 
principles,  but  of  vicious  practice  resulting  in  stern  retribution 
under  principle.  Labor  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  more 
dependent  on  capital  than  capital  on  labor.  Each  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  other,  each  may  press  the  other  into  a  re-division 
of  profits.  Capital  has  no  productive  power  whatever,  severed 
from  labor,  while  labor,  with  that  limited  capital  with  which 
its  own  exertions  almost  immediately  supply  it,  can  do  some- 
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thing  to  provide  for  its  wants.  The  chief  advantage  of  capital 
is  its  ability  to  wait  without  employment,  and  thereby  force 
the  employee  to  its  own  conditions.  Yet  this  advantage  is  not 
so  great  as  is  frequently  supposed.  Capital  once  invested 
can  only  be  kept  in  inaction  at  great  expense.  The  manufac- 
turer is  urged  by  heavy  penalties  to  employ  his  machinery,  and 
to  substitute  even  slight  gains  for  the  ruinous  and  irretrievable 
losses  of  delay.  Capital  once  invested  in  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery cannot,  without  an  almost  total  loss,  be  transferred 
from  point  to  point,  or  from  occupation  to  occupation  ;  where- 
as labor  is  relatively  free,  and  can  at  once  avail  itself  of  an 
increased  demand  in  almost  any  quarter.  The  tyrannical  pow- 
er which  capital  sometimes  wields  is  not  so  much  due  to  its 
own  strength,  as  to  the  blamable  weakness  of  labor.  Indolence, 
ignorance,  and  vice  may  entail  a  state  of  dependence  on  labor- 
ers from  which  they  can  only  escape  through  continuous  indus- 
try, intelligence,  and  virtue.  In  the  power  of  waiting,  capital 
is  really  inferior  to  labor,  did  not  the  latter,  by  its  want  of 
thrift  and  resources,  referable  to  a  prior  want  of  economy  and 
intelligence,  surrender  itself,  bound  by  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties of  life,  into  the  hand  of  the  former.  The  prudent  and  in- 
telligent laborer  both  can,  and  will,  wait  longer  than  the  heavy 
capitalist.  The  balance  of  intelligence  and  energy  is  with 
capital,  because  intelligent  and  energetic  labor  is  ever  rising 
into  the  possession  of  capital,  and  this  constitutes  its  real  though 
factitious  advantage. 

There  is  no  natural  subjection  of  one  of  these  means  of  pro- 
duction to  the  other,  but,  with  a  fair  division  of  advantages, 
they  enter  the  strife.  The  preponderance  of  gain  must  rest  with 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  much  that  we  mistake  for  the  hard 
action  of  the  laws  of  production  is  but  the  just  retribution  of 
imprudence,  ignorance,  and  vice. 

Nor  is  the  transient  mastery  of  capital  over  labor  without 
remedial  action.  The  very  accumulation  of  capital  through 
large  profits,  subjecting  it  to  a  severe  competition  with  itself, 
compels  it  to  offer  better  terms  to  labor ;  and  the  laborer,  taught 
in  the  stern  school  of  necessity,  should  now  be  ready  to  bring 
more  wisdom  and  self-denial  to  his  task. 
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While  labor  and  capital  seem  perpetually  straggling  to  en- 
large each  its  own  share  in  the  partition  of  their  joint  returns, 
and  thus  to  be  in  necessary  and  inherent  conflict,  this  diversity 
of  interest  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  Their  joint  products 
may  be  so  increased  by  hearty  and  intelligent  concurrence  as 
far  more  than  to  compensate  any  concession  either  may  make 
to  the  other.  It  is  much  more  important  that  their  common 
dividend  should  be  enlarged  by  their  concurrent  energy,  than, 
that  the  share  of  either  should  be  enlarged  at  the  other's  ex- 
pense. The  principles  of  division  are  so  settled  by  irrepealable 
laws  as  to  afford  no  opportunity  for  intelligent  strife.  The 
prosperity  of  the  capitalist  is  the  condition  of  profitable  and 
abundant  employment.  Intelligent  and  cheerful  labor  is  the 
condition  of  certain  and  remunerative  profits. 

The  rule  of  self-love  now  pointed  out,  we  apprehend,  is  just 
as  much  intended,  just  as  beneficent,  as  the  rule  of  gravita- 
tion. Though  not  able  to  organize  human  society  into  its  per- 
fect state,  it  furnishes  elements  which  the  law  of  religion  does 
not  set  aside,  but  6imply  supplements.  In  further  illustration 
of  this  connection,  we  shall  adduce  some  of  the  evils  which 
spring  from  a  disregard  of  the  lower  law,  and  some  of  the 
points  at  which  it  waits  completion  by  the  higher  law  for  the 
full  construction  and  prosperity  of  society.  Society  is  the  do- 
main of  both  laws. 

Competition  tends  to  be  universal,  not  only  to  affect,  but  to 
control  all  branches  of  production.  This  it  will  accomplish 
except  as  interfered  with  by  some  foreign  force.  The  force 
which  most  frequently  restricts  its  action  is  that  of  govern- 
ment. Monopolies  afford  the  promise  of  easy  gains  to  the 
tyrannical  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  and  a  single  branch  of  pro- 
duction or  trade,  wrested  from  public  competition,  becomes  an 
effective  and  covert  means  of  plunder.  The  robbery  is  only 
less  apparent,  not  less  real,  because  advantage  is  taken  of 
desire  instead  of  fear  to  extort  an  uncompensated  payment. 
Not  only  may  an  ungenerous  and  unjust  discrimination  be 
established  between  the  government  and  the  citizen,  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  restricting  enterprise]  and  robbing  it  of  a 
portion  of  that  fair  equality  of  advantages,  that  potential  one- 
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ness  of  rights  which  constitutes  the  natural,  ordained  state  of 
society,  the  "  inalienable  "  gift  of  God,  but,  by  imposts  on  for- 
eign trade,  kindred  results  may  be  reached.  These  are  not 
only  in  favor  of  one  nation  as  opposed  to  another,  but  favor 
one  class  within  the  protected  nation  as  opposed  to  the  re- 
mainder. They  are  in  principal  identical  with  monopolies, 
and  constitute  a  system  through  which  the  relations  of  parties 
are  readjusted,  thrown  from  the  platform  of  free  competition, 
by  which  equal  rights  are  realized,  and  made  to  rest  on  a 
basis  of  special  enactments,  of  partial  provisions  and  favorite 
interests. 

Laws  of  inheritance  and  alienation,  and  all  hereditary  privi- 
leges by  which  a  nobility  is  granted  a  legal  footing  and  made 
permanent  in  society,  establish  artificial  barriers  to  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  discourage  industry,  both  by  embarrassing  its 
movements,  and  anticipating  a  portion  of  its  rewards. 

Yet,  without  the  protection  of  law,  self-love  ceases  to  fur- 
nish a  motive  for  production.  It  must  be  able  to  secure  what 
it  gains,  or  there  is  no  reason  for  acquisition.  When  society 
resolves  itself  into  the  anarchy  of  physical  force,  and  there  re- 
main but  two  classes,  plunderers  and  the  plundered,  the 
motives  for  exertion  have  reached  their  lowest  point.  On  the 
one  side,  violence  takes  the  place  of  labor ;  on  the  other,  labor 
refuses  to  realize  any  product  which  is  not  capable  of  instant 
consumption.  It  is  not  solely  the  want  of  forethought  which 
drives  a  nation,  as  it  retreats  into  barbarism,  from  commercial 
and  mechanical  employments  into  agriculture,  from  agriculture 
into  grazing,  from  grazing  into  hunting.  There  is  in  these 
pursuits  less  and  less  of  the  protection  of  law  required,  and  as 
the  ability  to  retain  the  products  of  labor  is  lost,  it  increas- 
ingly seeks  short  investments  and  immediate  returns.  But  no 
society  can  long  exist  in  a  state  of  general  plunder.  It  is  for 
the  present  interest,  neither  of  those  who  are  strongest,  nor 
those  who  are  weakest.  The  former  are  desirous  to  encourage 
production  that  something  may  be  open  to  their  claims ;  the 
latter  are  willing  to  produce  the  more,  if  a  portion  be  left  to 
their  peaceful  consumption.  Out  of  the  destructive  selfishness 
of  plunder,  there  must  shortly  issue  government  which  con- 
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cedes  something  to  industry,  that  it  may  obtain  the  more. 
Here  is  found  the  type  of  the  great  majority  of  human  gov- 
ernments. They  have  originated  in  a  more  or  less  far-reach- 
ing selfishness ;  the  ruler  conceding  much,  wisely  choosing  a 
smaller  fraction  of  a  greater  whole,  or  grasping  much,  and 
thereby  rapidly  reducing  the  common  dividend.  Government 
has  stood  between  production  and  all  interference  save  its  own, 
and  only  the  knotty  and  perplexed  questions  have  remained. 
On  what  principles  shall  this  interference  proceed?  What 
shall  be  its  extent  ? 

At  first  sight,  the  most  thorough  solution  of  the  problem  of 
production,  which  selfishness  has  ever  hit  on,  would  seem  to  be 
slavery.  Experience,  however,  corrects  the  judgment,  as  it  is 
found,  that  in  the  long  race  of  civilization,  fear  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  hope,  apprehension  for  desire.  Nor  have  we  occa- 
sion to  mention  slavery  since  it  is  not,  nor  can  it  become,  one 
of  the  stages  of  society,  but  requires  a  society,  a  body  politic, 
to  which  it  may  fasten  itself  as  an  exception  and  monstrous 
excrescence. 

Society  can  only  exist  through  mutual  gains :  absolute  and 
clear  robbery  like  slavery  cannot  make  society ;  it  must  tax 
the  strength  of  an  independent  organization  to  sustain  it. 
Slaves  are  within  the  nation,  but  not  of  the  nation. 

A  government,  springing  from  mutual  interest,  and  sustained 
by  mutual  advantages,  but  in  all  cases  of  conflict  having 
prior  reference  to  the  good  of  the  ruler,  with  whom  rests  the 
balance  of  power,  would,  indeed,  encourage  production,  but 
only  as  the  farmer  feeds  his  flock,  that  he  may  cut  the  larger 
fleece.  While  conflict  between  citizen  and  citizen  thus  settles 
into  peaceful  competition,  the  stimulating,  strengthening  law 
of  commerce,  there  arises  in  its  place  an  hereditary  conflict 
between  the  government  and  its  subjects.  For  this  there  is 
really  no  remedy  under  the  action  of  self-love,  till  increasing 
wealth  and  intelligence  shall  give  the  power  to  the  people, 
and  directly  subordinate  the  government  to  their  interests; 
till  authority  emanates  from  those  upon  whom  it  acts,  and  law 
finds  its  sole  justification  in  the  good  of  self-ruled  subjects. 
Intelligent  self-love,  seated  in  the  masses,  and  uttering  its 
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edicts  through  constitutional  majorities,  gives  us  the  highest 
and  most  beneficent  harmony  of  which  this  principle  is  sus- 
ceptible. We  then  rest  back  on  the  interior  harmony  of  all 
just  interests  in  the  constitution  of  man,  fortified  by  the  fact, 
that  unjust  passions  are  not  only  diverse,  but  too  various  for 
permanent  combinations  into  dominant  parties. 

While  still  suffering  much  from  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  strange  that  economists  should  regard  laisser 
/aire  as  the  only  sound  principle  guiding  the  action  of  law  on 
production.  And  so  perfect  in  their  adjustment  are  those 
natural  incentives  which  rule  the  materiM  interests  of  society, 
that,  in  reference  to  them,  the  wisest  legislation  is  purely  nega- 
tive, purely  protective.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction is  found  in  withholding  all  extraneous  action,  not  less 
that  which  claims  to  regulate  and  aid,  than  that  which  avow- 
edly interferes  with  native  forces,  and  in  suffering  these  to  per- 
fect their  own  action  under  their  own  impulses.  Experience 
has  more  and  more  discovered  the  presence  of  original  princi- 
ples, to  which  their  own  work  can  be  Safely  trusted,  and 
which,  independent  as  vital  forces,  do  not  brook  the  regulation 
of  man. 

It  thus  becomes  the  first  office  of  government  to  set  up  the 
barrier  of  law  against  every  species  of  violence,  and  restore 
society  to  the  free  action  of  intelligent  self-love,  the  native 
force  of  its  material  life.  The  positive  duties  of  government 
beyond  protection  only  mediately  affect  production.  The  edu- 
cation which  it  should  furnish,  the  sound  currency  which  it 
alone  can  establish,  the  facilities  for  internal  and  foreign  com- 
merce which  it  can  best  provide,  are  only  instruments  of 
prosperity,  waiting  the  use  of  an  energetic  people.  Through 
education,  government  may,  indeed,  indirectly  reach  the  wealth 
for  which  a  futile  legislation  has  so  often  striven. 

But  government  is  not  the  only  power  which  has  wrought 
a  partial  suspension  of  the  law  of  competition.  There  have 
been,  both  on  the  side  of  capital  and  labor,  combinations  to  ex- 
tort better  terms,  more  labor  or  more  wages,  than  the  state  of 
the  market  would  render.  From  time  to  time,  a  depressed 
condition  of  one  or  more  branches  of  manufacture  is  liable  to 
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arise.  The  laborer  or  the  capitalist,  chafing  under  pressure, 
strives  for  a  partial  extrication  by  shifting  the  burden  to  his 
yoke-fellow.  If  the  previous  condition  of  the  parties  has  been 
such  as  unequally  to  divide  the  loss,  this  circumstance  affords 
an  apparent  justification  of  the  measures  by  which  the  re-ad- 
justment is  sought.  Combinations  on  the  part  of  capitalists  to 
reduce  wages  elicit  little  sympathy,  and  will  find  few  to  justify 
them.  A  strike  for  higher  wages,  springing  as  it  frequently 
does  from  urgent  necessities,  and  affording  the  only  apparent 
remedy,  often  enlists  the  benevolent  interest  which  weakness 
justly  claims,  and  blinds  the  judgment  to  the  real  results.  A 
combination  of  laborers  to  secure  better  terms  is  not  so  much 
immoral  as  futile.  It  cannot  embrace  all  departments  of 
labor,  and  if  it  could,  by  retrenching  the  returns  of  capital,  it 
would  weaken  the  motives  for  its  employment,  check  its  in- 
crease, and  thus  still  further  diminish  a  demand  for  labor 
already  too  small.  This  remedy  shows  the  false  principle  on 
which  it  rests,  by  destroying  itself.  As  labor  rises  in  value 
through  an  artifici&l  force — the  pressure  of  a  combination — the 
demand  for  it  must  decrease,  and  this  decrease  must  again 
depress  the  price. 

A  second  strike  must,  therefore,  follow  and  sustain  the  first, 
itself  giving  occasion  for  a  third,  till,  by  a  species  of  passive 
extortion,  the  last  farthing  of  profits  should  be  wrested  from 
capital,  and  production  perish  in  both  its  members  through 
the  paralysis  of  one. 

These  combinations,  however,  can  only  reach  a  narrow  field 
of  labor,  and  the  question  is,  How  far  they  can  prove  effective 
here  \  It  will  usually  be  an  interest  already  depressed  below 
others  which  will  give  occasion  to  a  strike.  The  more  pros- 
perous a  given  pursuit,  the  larger  will  be  its  demand  for  labor, 
and  the  higher  the  wages  offered.  Can  a  manufacture,  in 
which  capital  is  already  suffering,  be  made  to  yield  a  yet 
larger  share  to  labor  ?  It  is  evident,  that  if  a  strike  aiming  at 
this  should  be  successful,  capital  would,  thereby,  be  rapidly 
expelled  from  this  department  of  action,  and  seek  investment, 
where  it  would  not  be  subject  to  this  double  pressure.  As  a 
result,  there  must  be  a  steady  decrease  in  the  demand  for  this 
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unprofitable  species  of  labor,  and  the  whole  gain  of  the  strike 
would  be  shortly  lost,  and  more  than  lost. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Westminster  Review,  "  Strikes, 
their  Tendencies  and  Remedies,"  are  discussed  in  an  Article 
whose  general  spirit  is  much  to  be  commended.  It  is  there 
claimed,  however,  that  in  two  cases  strikes  are  desirable; 
when  wages  in  any  department  are  relatively  too  low,  when 
profits  are  relatively  too  high.  The  first  case,  under  law 
allowing  free  transfer  of  person  and  property,  can  only  arise 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  laborer,  rendering  him  unable  to 
carry  his  services  from  one  market  to  another.  The  most  ade- 
quate remedy  therefore  is  knowledge.  Without  this,  his  labor 
is  less  valuable  than  that  of  others,  and  he  will  not  have  the 
firmness  and  discretion  requisite  to  force  it  in  the  market  at  its 
just  value.    Ignorance  will  always  be  cheated  in  some  way. 

The  second  case,  that  of  unusual  profits,  is  unlikely  to  urge 
workmen  to  a  strike,  and,  if  a  permanent  phenomenon,  finds 
speedy  correction  in  competition  without  so  hazardous  and 
wasteful  a  measure.  Capital  is  invited  by  profits,  and  by  its 
competition  wages  are  advanced.  The  best  devised  strike 
could  only,  with  risk  and  loss,  anticipate  a  natural  movement. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  granted.  The  right  to  strike,  is 
to  the  workmen  a  reserved  power,  a  last  resort  against  in- 
justice.   Like  self-defense  it  waits  on  necessity. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  labor  is  not  subject  to  capital,  nor  yet 
capital  to  labor,  but  that  their  joint  returns  are  divided  between 
them  by  laws,  which  neither  create  nor  can  control. 

Any  violent  interference  only  results  in  the  excitement  of 
some  compensatory  action  by  which  the  old,  the  natural,  the 
inevitable,  relation  is  quickly  restored.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge 
the  fires  of  an  engine,  if  the  safety-valve  is  worked  by  the 
machinery  itself.  A  guild  of  workmen  may,  by  severe  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  a  given  craft,  secure  a  monopoly  of  know- 
ledge, and  thus  of  advantage ;  but  where  all  have  the  equal 
rights  of  free  competition,  the  resources  of  one  against  another, 
of  one  against  all,  are  only  found  in  the  versatility  of  superior 
intelligence,  the  endurance  of  superior  economy,  the  control  of 
superior  integrity.    The  workman,  who  by  his  ignorance  is 
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bound  to  a  single  occupation,  by  his  poverty  to  a  single  place, 
and  by  his  want  of  trust-worthiness  to  the  wages  of  the  day, 
must  endure  all  the  disasters  which  that  occupation,  that  place, 
and  the  hour  of  sorest  want,  may  bring  upon  him.  The  world 
is  a  severe  school  of  forethought,  and  when  it  scourges  the  cul- 
prit he  shall  not  escape. 

Giving,  which  is  prompted  by  sympathy  rather  than  wisdom, 
may  only  perpetuate  the  evil  which  it  deplores.  It  will  not  do 
to  bear  up  the  stern  discipline  of  the  world  from  offenders. 
Pauperism  under  the  nourishment  of  the  public  may  become  a 
fixed  institution.  A  wise  benevolence  seeks,  not  so  much  to 
remove  the  evil  as  the  occasions  of  the  evil,  to  anticipate 
poverty  and  vice  through  increased  intelligence  and  virtue. 

In  the  march  of  an  army,  the  humanity  which  prompts  us 
to  pick  up  and  nurse  those  who  have  fallen  through  disease, 
may  not  be  less  real,  though  less  wise,  than  the  requisitions 
which  enforce  a  more  thorough  observance  of  the  conditions  of 
health,  and  cut  off  weakness  through  the  hardy  vigor  of 
judicious  discipline.  Men  perish  under  law,  not  less  than  live 
under  law,  and  this  fact  demands  recognition  in  judicious 
charities. 

So  far,  we  have  chiefly  spoken  of  the  thorough  government 
which  discriminating  self-love  exercises  in  the  world ;  we  wish 
now  to  mark  one  of  the  points  at  which  it  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  equal  love,  even  that  the  highest,  the  most  general, 
physical  good  may  be  reached,  and  society  complete  its  move- 
ment toward  the  full  possession  of  material  advantages. 

Production  looks  forward  to  consumption.  "Without  the 
latter  there  is  no  motive  for  the  former,  and  all  the  ingenuity 
and  prosperity  of  the  former  realize  themselves  in  reference  to 
the  latter.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
products  are  secured,  and  how  these  are  consumed.  If  the 
same  self  which  governed  in  production  is  also  to  govern  in 
consumption,  self-indulgence  in  some  of  its  forms  will  be  the 
phase  of  all  expenditure.  This,  indeed,  is  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  production,  but  not  with  its  highest  interests ;  with 
the  progress  of  society,  but  not  with  its  most  full  and  rapid 
progress. 
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The  luxuries  of  the  rich,  costly  dwellings,  furniture,  and 
equipage,  are  thought  by  some  to  favor  production.  They  do 
in  a  limited  degree.  As  the  lures  of  effort,  they  call  forth  en- 
terprise, and  stimulate  the  producer  while  engaged  in  the  work 
of  amassing.  Even  when  the  reward  is  to  be  realized,  the  villa 
to  be  constructed,  the  establishment  to  be  set  on  foot,  a  large 
share  of  labor  must  be  employed,  and  in  the  very  act  of  with- 
drawing capital,  a  last  incentive  is  given  to  production.  Here, 
again,  self-love  is  not  without  its  resources;  the  wheels  of 
society  can  still  be  propelled  successfully  by  it.  Yet,  the  per- 
petual withdrawal  of  capital  for  the  consumption  of  luxury, 
this  constant  conversion  of  the  increase  of  looms  and  ware- 
houses into  silks  and  services,  weakens  the  industrial  strength 
of  the  community,  and  converts  an  ultimate  and  general  pros- 
perity into  an  immediate  and  individual  indulgence.  The 
capitalist  lends  his  capital  to  the  money  market,  adds  it  to  the 
required  resources  of  the  community,  so  long  as  his  own  pleas- 
ures suffer  him  to  do  it.  But  at  the  demand  of  these,  he 
withdraws  his  aid,  and  leaves  the  industry  which  has  enriched 
him  to  struggle  on  without  him.  This  of  course  is  a  privilege 
which  self-love  must  claim,  since  it  was  the  only  inducement 
which  led  it  to  enter  the  strife.  But  let  us  not  think  that 
even  the  physical  well-being  of  society  is  best  secured  by  this 
method. 

Large  amounts  of  capital  are  constantly  converted  into  a 
form  in  which  it  must  be  finally  consumed,  and  not  again 
return  to  strengthen  production.  By  this  constant  withdrawal 
of  capital,  the  advantage,  which  seemed  about  to  accrue  to 
labor  through  an  increased  demand,  is  lost. 

This  accumulated  capital  is  withdrawn  just  at  the  time  when 
it  could  best  offer  easy  terms  to  labor;  whereas,  by  the  haste 
with  which  its  holders  now  press  forward  to  the  desired  point 
of  escape  and  indulgence,  they  are  urged  into  all  practicable 
extortions.  He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be 
innocent. 

But  not  only  is  capital  withdrawn,  the  skill  and  labor  which 
hitherto  employed  it«are  also  withdrawn,  to  expend  and  enjoy 
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it    In  all  its  descent  to  consumption,  it  begets  and  pampers 
indolence. 

The  kind  of  commodities  which  luxury  demands,  and  which, 
through  the  best  skill  and  invention  of  the  time,  it  perfects 
and  cheapens,  are  those  in  which  the  mass  of  men  have  no  in- 
terest, which  add  nothing  to  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  the 
many. 

More  than  all,  the  expenditures  of  self-indulgence  establish 
and  nourish  those  distinctions  of  classes  which  tend  to  the 
dishonor  of  many  of  the  most  faithful  and  laborious  agents  of 
production,  and,  through  dishonor,  to  that  ignorance  and  in- 
efficiency which  most  of  all  weaken  physical  prosperity. 
Production  must  pledge  increasing  respect,  knowledge,  and 
comfort  to  all  her  agents,  or  she  cannot,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, receive  steady  progress.  The  reward  of  capitalists 
is  first  possible,  but  if  they  make  haste  to  reap  it  to  its  full 
extent,  labor  is  thereby  left,  unaided,  to  fall  into  relative  in- 
feriority. The  mean  pride  of  one  class,  and  the  mean  jealousy 
and  dependence  of  the  other,  are  equally  hostile  to  that  mutual 
respect  and  cordial  cooperation  by  which  the  fullest  returns  of 
their  joint  labors  are  realized,  and  society  settles  into  a  state  of 
hereditary  conditions,  comfortable  indolence,  and  hopeless  labor, 
which  disarm  exertion  and  paralyze  progress.  This  greedy  an- 
ticipation and  exaction  of  advantages  by  the  higher  classes,  to 
which  an  ignorant,  and  therefore  swarming,  and  therefore 
dependent  populace  can  oppose  no  adequate  resistance,  have 
quickly  sunk  the  past  civilizations  of  the  globe  in  an  hered- 
itary pride,  luxury,  and  thus  laxative  indolence  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  hereditary  want,  servility,  and  thus  hopeless  indo- 
lence on  the  other  side,  till  production  has  perished  between 
the  antagonistic  wickedness  and  weakness  of  her  two  agents, 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  More  than  once,  society  has 
thus  reached  a  point  at  which  it  seemed  to  have  achieved  the 
conditions  of  still  further  progress,  when,  by  the  separation  of 
its  elements  into  want  and  wealth,  unpaid  labor  and  overpaid 
capital,  hope  has  been  lost  again  in  the  lassitude  of  too  much 
and  too  little,  and  mere  self-love  has  been  found  unable  to 
complete  its  movement.     The  grasping  pride  of  the  few  sup- 
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plements  the  reckless,  vicious  penury  of  the  many,  and  the  one 
class  refuses  to  descend,  and  the  other  is  unable  to  ascend,  to  a 
platform  of  common  enjoyments.  India,  with  her  distinctive 
castes,  is  the  most  striking  illustration  the  world  has  seen  of 
the  permanent  separation  and  antagonism  of  classes.  There 
could  be  no  more  effective  force  for  the  degradation  of  society, 
and  the  destruction  of  its  vitality,  than  the  far-reaching  and 
biting  contempt  which  this  system  introduces.  The  relations, 
the  very  bonds  of  society,  rests  on  settled  aversion,  defined 
and  regulated,  not  merely  by  law,  but  by  a  yet  more  inflexible 
custom. 

That  this  state  of  society  found  a  physical  cause,  or  rather 
condition,  in  the  ease  with  which  food  could  be  procured,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  population,  mere  numbers  pressing 
the  abject  poor  into  the  gulf  which  arrogance  and  avarice  had 
prepared  for  them,  is  true  ;  but  that  this  physical  cause  should 
have  become  a  fatality,  settling  the  condition  of  all  genera- 
tions, is  due  to  the  utter  want  of  moral  force  to  counteract  it. 
External  forces  rule  with  despotic  sway,  only  where  there  is  no 
interior  and  spiritual  power  to  resist  and  modify  them. 

Thus  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  that  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  globe  have  witnessed  the  most  general  degrada- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  greatest  affluence.  There 
cannot  be,  there  ought  not  to  be,  perpetuity,  much  less  progress, 
in  such  a  state  of  society.  From  the  moment  the  common 
products  of  labor  and  capital,  under  the  division  of  self-love, 
foster  distinct  classes,  the  one  rapidly  towering  up  into  hered- 
itary mastery,  the  other  as  rapidly  sinking  into  hereditary 
servitude,  the  motives  to  production  decline,  and  the  over- 
throw of  society  becomes  a  question  of  time.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  moral,  is  religious ;  society  returns  to  a  farther  pro- 
gress through  a  generous  love  on  the  part  of  all  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

A  danger  which  every  community  meets  with  in  its  progress, 
on  which  the  past  civilizations  of  the  world  have  successively 
been  shipwrecked,  is  the  luxury  of  one  class,  and  the  attendant 
and  correlative  degradation  of  another.  No  matter  in  what 
form  of  servitude  this  tendency  issues,  the  bonds  of  society  are 
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no  longer  those  of  mutual  interest,  and  wait  to  be  sundered  by 
revolution  or  to  fall  to  pieces  by  decay.  This  state  has  a 
double  cause,  the  improvidence  and  debasement  of  the  poor, 
through  which,  satisfied  by  the  possibility  of  mere  naked 
existence,  they  swarm  constantly  up  to  the  limits  of  life  ;  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  rich,  leading  them  at  once  to  avail  them- 
selves to  the  full  extent  of  the  advantage  thus  surrendered  to 
capital,  and  to  devote  all  its  returns  to  personal  pleasures. 
The  law  of  religion,  equal  love,  now  comes  in,  not  bo  much  to 
set  aside  the  law  of  self-love,  as  to  supplement  it,  to  give  it  a 
more  beneficent  and  generous  action.  The  capitalist,  under 
a  religious  impulse,  finds  adequate  motives  of  expenditure  in 
educational  effort ;  in  all  that  tends  to  raise  the  character  of 
social  life,  of  thinking  and  feeling  among  men,  and  that  gives 
to  the  masses  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  wherewith  to 
resist  the  degradation  of  physical  forces;  in  all  that  inspires  a 
higher  purpose,  and  makes  more  of  the  decencies  and  pleas- 
ures of  life  an  antecedent  and  indispensable  requisite  of  exist- 
ence. Food  and  shelter  are  physical  requisites.  We  may  have 
voluntary  requisites  as  much  surpassing  these  as  we  choose,  if 
we  have  but  the  intelligence  and  strength  of  purpose  to  estab- 
lish them.  Nor  will  this  result  so  much  in  the  reduction  ot 
life,  as  in  keeping  its  resources  constantly  in  advance.  A  lite 
which  presses  its  means  may  yet  be  very  limited;  a  life  which 
ever  keeps  in  the  rear  of  them  may  yet  be  very  prolific.  The 
quantity  of  life  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  globe  are  developed. 

An  expenditure  of  the  wealthy  classes,  which,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  love,  is  chiefly  on  social  good  and  social  interests,  will, 
for  many  reasons,  develop  a  progress  not  otherwise  attainable. 

The  capitalist  neither  withdraws  from  production,  uor  is 
enervated  by  luxury.  The  enjoyments  by  which  he  surrounds 
himself,  the  phase  of  life  which  his  domestic  arrangements  pre- 
sent, are  fairly  within  the  hope  of  all,  and  invite  a  generous 
emulation.  The  products  which  his  consumption  cheapens  are 
those  which  are  becoming  the  enjoyments  of  daily  life.  His 
social  position  neither  nourishes  his  own  arrogance,  nor  the 
servility  of  others.     His  expenditures,  largely  those  of  gene- 
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rosity,  increase  the  breadth  of  his  views,  and  the  worth  of  his 
character.  The  labor  which  he  is  still  content  to  put  forth, 
and  the  capital  he  yet  retains  in  service,  throw  an  increasing 
preponderance  of  advantage,  in  the  competition  of  the  market, 
on  the  side  of  labor.  The  intelligence  and  yet  more  the  virtue, 
which  he  has  made  it  his  pleasure  through  expenditure  to  im- 
part, increase  the  moral  force,  and  raise  the  standard  of  life, 
among  the  masses. 

Opportunity  is  given  for  abridgment  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  for  that  leisure  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  culture. 
Society  approaches  equality  of  rights  and  advantages,  and, 
permeated  in  all  its  parts  by  an  intelligent  and,  we  may  now 
add,  a  virtuous  self-love,  lends  its  whole  strength  in  every  class 
to  production.  Under  equal  love  there  is  realised  more  and 
more  that  equality  of  rank  and  acquisition  which  renders  easy 
the  injunction,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  and 
which  constitutes  the  only  state  of  society  known  to  Christ- 
ianity. Society  no  longer  dissolves  itself  into  conflicting  ele- 
ments, but,  compacted  by  common  interests  and  common  love, 
it  becomes  regenerate  in  character,  and  through  this,  as  the 
most  potent  of  all  earthly  forces,  reins  the  physical  world  into 
a  service,  various,  productive,  magnificent. 

While  self-love  clambers  upward,  but  is  ever  reaching  a 
point  where  the  crumbling  soil  betrays  its  footsteps,  and  can 
never  penetrate  into  a  region  of  spiritual  power  and  life,  equal 
love  descends  from  above  to  overrule  and  modify  every  inferior 
impulse,  and  to  impart  to  the  plan  and  pattern  of  human  so- 
ciety that  growing  perfection  which  reveals  the  divine  idea. 

We  shall  give  but  a  single  illustration  further  showing  that 
self-love,  as  it  becomes  far-sighted  and  discriminating,  adopts 
the  action  of  equal  love.  Few  laws  are  of  more  importance  to 
economic  interests  than  those  of  inheritance — the  equal  and 
ever-returning  division  of  property  among  heirs.  We  talk 
about  natural  rights  as  if  there  were  certain  well-defined 
claims  of  the  individual,  which  society  had  only  to  inquire 
into  and  establish.  Within  the  province  of  action  which  be- 
longs to  society,  it  is  supreme.  It  is  not  only  the  majority,  but 
the  totality,  without  which  individual  prosperity  is  impossible. 
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Society  is  indeed  not  established  for  a  collective  good,  but  for 
the  sum  total  of  individual  good.  So  far,  however,  is  man  a 
mere  bud  and  branch  of  the  common  life,  that  its  interest  must 
within  its  own  field  be  made  superior  to  his  interests,  for  the 
very  sake  of  those  interests.  As  against  the  well-considered 
claims  of  society,  therefore,  there  are  no  inalienable  rights. 
The  rights  of  property,  of  persons,  of  gift,  are  all  set  aside 
under  any  public  exigency,  which  requires  it. 

Much  more  impossible  is  it  to  set  up  any  vague  notion  of  the 
natural  rights  of  heirs,  rights  which  no  uniform  custom  has 
defined  or  established,  against  a  community  which  claims  to 
apportion  property  under  laws  of  inheritance  framed  for  its 
own  well-being.  The  right  of  the  community  lies  back  of  all 
personal  and  property  rights,  much  more  back  of  this  ill- 
defined  right  of  inheritance.  Laws  which  society  is  relied  on 
to  execute,  it  may  well  claim  to  establish  with  a  single  view  to 
its  own  interests,  and  to  regard  property  which  falls  into  its 
possession  from  the  relaxed  hand  of  death  as  at  its  disposal 
Laws  of  inheritance  have  more  and  more  proceeded  on  this 
right,  dividing  property  according  to  the  interests  of  produc- 
tion, and  refusing  to  recognize  a  disposition  of  it  by  will  even, 
which  should  disregard  the  interests  of  persons  whom  society 
chooses  to  protect,  or  for  any  length  of  time  restrain  its 
transfer.  In  all  this,  there  is  a  triumph  of  the  common  good 
over  individual  claims,  or  rather  a  pursuit  of  individual  good 
in  the  common  well-being.  Man  through  society — man,  one 
among  his  fellows, — thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  thus  becomes  the 
spirit  of  legislation.  ^ 
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Article  II— ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 

Memoir,  Letters,  and  Remains  of  Alexis  de  ToequeviUe, 
Author  of  Democracy  in  America.  Translated  from  the 
French.    Two  volumes.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

We  have  rarely  enjoyed  a  richer  intellectual  pleasure  than 
these  volumes  have  afforded  us.  They  reveal  to  us  nearly  all 
that  we  had  desired  to  know  of  the  personal  character  and 
history,  and  of  the  inner  life,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  time.  Ever  since  the  publication  of  his  great 
work  on  democracy  in  America,  his  name  has  been  familiar  to 
the  whole  civilized  world.  With  intelligent  Americans,  it  has 
been  as  a  household  word.  It  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
entertain  kindly  sentiments,  should  even  feel  somewhat  of 
gratitude,  to  one  who  has  shown  so  true  an  appreciation  of  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live ; 
which  we  prize,  not  only  as  an  inheritance  handed  down  to 
us  by  venerated  ancestors,  but  equally  as,  in  our  conviction, 
eminently  adapted  to  our  circumstances  and  rich  in  benefits 
for  us  and  for  our  children.  After  so  many  ungenerous  and 
malignant  attacks,  such  blundering  misapprehensions,  and  we 
will  not  say  positively  intentional,  but  certainly  unnecessary 
and  reckless,  misrepresentations,  by  all  sorts  of  critics,  it  was  a 
grateful  thing  to  the  American  people  to  find,  at  last,  a  man, 
born  in  Europe  and  educated  in  the  conservative  atmosphere 
of  its  higher  circles,  who  could  bring  a  candid  and  honest 
mind  to  the  study  of  our  democracy ;  and  who  had  the  acute- 
ness  to  penetrate  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  system,  the  pa- 
tience carefully  to  study  its  working  in  detail,  and  the  skill 
and  justice  to  make  a  faithful  report  of  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  an  infirmity  of  the  American 
people  to  be  too  sensitive  to  foreign  criticism.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  true,  to  some  extent,  that  we  have  heretofore  heeded  too 
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much  the  censures  of  those  whom  we  esteemed  our  friends. 
If  so,  these  times,  we  think,  have  cured  us.  In  the  ill-con- 
cealed and .  hardly  restrained  hostility  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  we  have  respected  because  we  believed  that  they  felt  a 
kindly  interest  in  us,  we  have  come  to  see  what  is  the  value  of 
their  friendship,  and  how  little  reason  we  have  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  what  they  may  choose  to  think,  or  to  say,  of  us 
and  our  affairs.*  If,  in  this  mighty  struggle  for  national  life, 
through  which  the  Providence  of  God  is  carrying  us,  we  stand 
strong,  notwithstanding  their  avowed  wishes  for  our  ruin,  we 
shall  not,  perhaps,  be  in  a  mood,  hereafter,  to  be  overmuch 
concerned  at  any  expressions  of  opinion  in  which  it  may 
please  them  to  indulge.  And  yet,  we  insist  that  not  to  feel  in- 
dignant when  injustice  is  wantonly  done  to  things  which  we 
justly  venerate,  is  to  become  something  more  or  something 
less  than  human.  If  the  desinj  for  deserved  approbation  is  an 
infirmity,  it  is  at  least  the  "  infirmity  of  noble  minds."  There 
is  no  more  certain  mark  of  degeneracy  and  meanness  of  spirit 
than  a  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  the  really  wise  and  good. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  affect  no  such  contempt,  and 
have  good  reason,  therefore,  to  cherish  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  probably  has  contributed  more  than  any  one  person  to  the 
right  understanding  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  by  en- 
lightened and  fair-minded  Europeans. 

De  TocqueviUe  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  who, 


*  We  would  not  be  unjust.  We  are  aware  and  delight  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  excellent  Christian  people  in  England  and  Scotland,  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  France  and  Italy,  who  have  given  us  their  hearty  sympathies  and 
prayers.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  generous  manner  in  which  their  interest 
in  us  has  been  expressed.  But  the  spirit  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Press 
in  Great  Britain  has  been  undeniably  satanic ;  and  even  our  brethren  of  the 
F  ree  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  delegations  were,  but  a  little  whUe  ago,  received 
by  us  with  open  arms  and  sent  back  enriched  by  liberal  contributions,  lure  suffer- 
ed their  hope  to  see  us  ruined,  as  a  nation,  to  find  the  freest  expression  in  the 
North  British  Review  and  elsewhere.  British  statesmen,  Gladstone,  Russell,  aad 
e  ven  Brougham,  (Et  tu  Brute!)  restrained  by  some  little  regard  for  national  la* 
from  interposing  to  assist  our  rebellious  citizens,  have  unequivocally  declared 
heir  wish  for  our  national  dismemberment  and  destruction.  No  wonder  that 
these  things  have  gone  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
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in  the  first  place,  thoroughly  understood  him,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  was  admirably  qualified  to  describe  him  as  he  was. 
M.  GuBtave  de  Beaumont  has  exhibited  excellent  taste  in  the 
sad,  but  to  him,  we  must  imagine,  not  ungenial  task  of  editing 
these  volumes.  Ilad  his  delicacy  been  less  scrupulous,  he 
might  easily  have  appeared  in  them  more  conspicuously  himself. 
A  natural  brotherhood  could  hardly  have  bound  these  gifted 
men  to  one  another  more  closely  than  did  the  brotherhood 
resulting  from  congeniality  of  souls.  The  object  of  the  biog- 
rapher is  everywhere  seen  to  be  to  exhibit  his  friend,  faithfully 
and  lovingly ;  and  he  skillfully  manages  to  let  us  see  but  just  so 
much  of  himself  and  of  his  relation  to  his  subject,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  make  us  sure  that  we  may  rely  entirely  on  his  state- 
ments. The  Memoir  itself,  indeed,  is  brief,  occupying  some- 
thing less  than  a  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume ;  but  it  is 
clear,  graphic,  and  distinct  in  its  delineations,  and  terse  and 
vigorous  in  its  style.  It  seeks  calmly  and  judiciously  to  pre- 
sent De  Tocqueville  as  he  was,  leaving  him  to  impress  us  by 
the  power  of  his  mind  and  character,  instead  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  sentiments  of  a  warm,  and,  it  might  naturally  be 
suspected,  partial  friendship.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  slight  deficiences  to  which  we  may  allude  hereafter,  it  is 
therefore  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  It  supplies  the  main  inci- 
dents of  a  life  which,  closing  at  the  noontide  of  manhood,  was, 
unfortunately  for  the  world,  too  short  for  the  noble  tasks  pro- 
posed and  even  actually  undertaken ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
furnishes  materials  for  a  just  comprehension  of  the  real  charac- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  man.  The  lighter  writings  of  De  Tocque- 
ville that  follow  the  memoir — the  "  Tour  in  Sicily,"  the 
"  Visit  to  the  Lake  Oneida,"  and  "A  Fortnight  in  the  Wilder- 
ness"— are  not  only  exceedingly  interesting  and  striking  in 
themselves,  but  form  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  biographical 
sketch.  They  show  the  man  as  he  thought  and  felt  and  acted 
in  practical  affairs,  and  in  the  rough  contacts  of  travel.  The 
pieces  entitled  "  France  be/are  the  Revolution"  and  "  France 
before  the  Consulate"  are  good  specimens  of  his  maturest 
style  of  thinking  and  writing.     The  letters,  which  form  the 
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larger  portion  of  the  work,  we  shall  notice  more  particularly 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  De  TocqueviUe  as  a  man. 

It  strikes  us  as  a  defect  in  the  Memoir  that  it  supplies  so 
few  particulars  in  relation  to  De  Tocqueville's  early  life.  One 
feels  a  special  pleasure  in  tracing  a  noble  river  to  its  source. 
It  is  gratifying,  in  studying  the  character  of  a  man  who  has 
come  to  be  known  and  acknowledged  as  a  power  in  the  world 
of  thought,  to  be  able  to  see  what  were  the  distinctive  traits  of 
his  childhood  and  early  youth ;  how  far  these  gave  promise  of 
the  future  man,  and  by  what  circumstances  and  influences  his 
tastes  and  habits  were  determined.  In  the  present  case,  almost 
no  information  in  relation  to  any  of  these  matters  is  afforded. 
We  have  simply  the  facts  that  De  TocqueviUe  was  born  in 
Paris,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1805 ;  that  his  mother  was  Made- 
moiselle Le  Pelletier  de  Kosambo,  a  granddaughter  of  Male- 
sherbes ;  and  that  his  father,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  elder 
Bourbons,  was  successively  Prefect  of  Metz,  of  Amiens,  and  of 
Versailles,  and  was  a  Peer  of  France.  From  these  meager  par- 
ticulars, we  are  left  to]  conjecture  what  sort  of  a  childhood  his 
must  probably  have  been.  We  readily  conclude,  from  his  refined 
manners  and  his  elevated  type  of  character  in  mature  years, 
that  his  home  must  have  been  distinguished  by  somewhat  of 
the  elegance  which  belonged  to  the  old  nobility.  But  very 
little  attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  his  education 
before  the  commencement  of  his  classical  studies  at  the  College 
of  Metz,  during  the  Prefecture  of  his  father.  In  these  studies 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  himself,  even  then ; 
but  in  French  composition  he  was  eminent,  and  in  rhetoric  he 
carried  off  the  first  prize.  At  a  later  period  he  felt,  and  great- 
ly regretted,  the  defects  of  his  early  culture ;  and  being  inca- 
pable of  the  weakness  of  relying  solely  on  his  own  genius,  he 
set  himself,  with  earnest  and  persevering  diligence,  to  repair,  as 
far  as  possible,  his  loss. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  college  there  is  nothing  in  the 
personal  history  of  De  TocqueviUe  to  account  for  the  particu- 
lar direction  which  his  thoughts  and  his  studies  took  in  after 
years.  But  when,  in  1826-7,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  he  seems  to  have  had  his  attention  strongly  attracted  to 
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the  injustice  and  oppressions  resulting  to  the  people  from  bad 
government,  and  so  was  naturally  led  to  the  questions  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  social  life  and  progress.  He  was  moved  to 
sympathy  for  the  masses,  whom  he  saw  bearing  heavy  and 
wholly  unnecessary  burdens,  through  the  selfishness  of  their 
rulers  and  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  The  social  degradation 
which  he  observed  in  Sicily,  and  even  in  Rome  itself,  could 
not  but  suggest  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
glories  of  their  ancient  history,  and  stimulate  reflection  on  the 
causes  of  what  he  saw.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
we  may  find,  in  this  survey  of  the  miserable  condition  of  popu- 
lations once  elevated  and  full  of  living  energy,  the  original 
fountain  of  that  profound  and  ever- progressive  train  of  thought 
which  so  occupied  and  absorbed  his  mind  in  the  later  periods 
of  his  life.  Once  waked  to  thought  and  inquiry  in  respect  to 
the  compatibility  of  liberty  with  social  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, there  was  enough  in  his  own  mental  constitution  and  in 
his  subsequent  position  to  prevent  him  from  laying  aside  the 
subject. 

As  he  was  finishing  his  travels  in  Sicily,  he  was  summoned  to 
Paris  by  a  royal  order ;  and  on  returning  was  appointed  Juge 
SuppUanl  of  the  Cour  de  Premiere  Instance  at  Versailles. 
He  was  at  this  time  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  was 
while  in  this  position  that  he  began  to  exhibit  clearly  the  pecu- 
liarities of  character  and  mind  for  which  he  became  ultimately 
so  distinguished.  Although  it  is  stated  by  his  biographer  that 
"  his  grave  style  of  speaking,  his  serious  turn  of  thought,  the 
ripeness  of  his  judgment  and  the  superiority  of  his  intelligence, 
raised  him  high  above  the  ordinary  level,"*  and  gave  promise 
of  future  distinction,  yet  De  Tocqueville  himself  had  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  sphere  was  not  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  did 
not  satisfy  his  aspirations.  His  ambition  took  a  higher  and  a 
wider  sweep ;  and  in  connection  with  M.  de  Beaumont,  who 
was  his  associate  and  heartily  sympathizing  friend,  he  directed 
his  studies  and  his  thoughts  towards  "a  future  unbounded 
and  cloudless,  such  as  the  passionate  faith  of  youth  reveals  to 

*  Memoir,  p.  16. 
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ardent  minds  and  generous  hearts  at  a  period  of  enthusiastic 
beliefc"*  The  impulse,  however,  was  something  more  than 
mere  romantic  feeling.  It  was  that  instinctive  consciousness 
of  a  capacity  for  higher  tasks,  which  so  often  moves  superior 
minds  to  great  endeavors. 

The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  found  De  Tocqueville  enter- 
taining such  aspirations.  He  was  prepared  to  be  powerfully 
impressed  by  its  events.  The  coming  catastrophe  had  cast  its 
shadows  before.  From  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Charles  X,  France  had  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
liberty  than  at  any  former  period.  But  neither  was  the  King, 
nor  were  the  aristocracy,  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  Charles  and  his  advisers  were  constantly  endeavoring 
to  regain  for  the  throne  its  ancient  and  undivided  ascendency 
in  the  state.  For  two  or  three  years  before  the  crisis  which 
brought  another  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne, 
there  was  a  powerful  struggle  and  great  excitement  of  the 
popular  mind.  The  reactionary  spirit  of  royalty  had  come  at 
last  to  the  death  grapple  with  the  liberal  spirit  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  mass  of  the  French  people.  In  such  a 
state  of  affairs  there  was  everything  to  stimulate  an  ardent 
and  already  quickened  intellect,  like  that  of  De  Tocqueville, 
to  earnest  thought  on  the  nature  and  ends  of  civil  government 
and  institutions.  He  did  think — think  intensely.  Instead  of 
suffering  himself  to  be  borne  away  by  the  excitements  and 
passions  of  the  hour,  or  surrendering  himself  up  to  any  of  the 
prevailing  currents  of  political  partisanship,  he  assumed  rather 
the  position  of  a  calm  observer  and  a  student,  and  reasoned 
for  himself  on  what  was  transpiring  before  his  eyes.  When 
the  throne  of  the  old  Bourbons  was  overturned  and  Louis 
Philippe,  invested  with  royal  power  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
was  sworn,  as  the  citizen  king,  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
De  Tocqueville  adhered  to  the  new  regime:  not  because  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  new  programme,  but  because  the  support 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty  seemed  then  the  only  course  by  which 
the  vortex  of  anarchy  could  be  avoided,  arid  the  only  chance 

*  Memoir,  p.  17. 
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for  the  conservation  of  any  degree  of  liberty.     He  consented 
to  the  new  administration,  but  did  not  love  it. 

It  was  at  thi-  time,  and   under  the  powerful  impulses  of 
revolutionary  day*,  that  the  future  writer  on  democracy  defi- 
nitely settled  sonic  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  politi- 
cal creed.     "Of  these  the  chief  was,"  says  M.  de  Beaumont, 
"that  every  people  worthy  the  name  of  a  nation  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs ;  and  that  without  free 
institutions  there  can  never  be  any  real  greatness  for  a  coun- 
try, or  true  dignity   for  its   rulers."*     Unlike  the  political 
partisans,  generally,  who  have  sought  to  give  direction  to  the 
civil  struggles  of  modern  Europe,  De  Tocqueville  had  sufficient 
largeness  of  wind  to  distinguish  between  the  substance  and 
the  form.      Provided  the  former  could  be  secured,  he  cared 
comparatively  little  about  the  latter.     No  man  ever  understood 
better  than  he,  probably,  the  necessity  of  having  a  due  regard 
to  the  genius  and  ?*pirit  of  a  people,  to  their  general  condition 
as  to  intelligence,  to  their  political  education  and  habits,  and 
the  particular  type  of  their  civilization,  in  determining  their 
form  of  government.     Hence,  although  not  insensible  to  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  monarchy  with  liberty,  he  thought  it 
possible  to  do  if ;  and  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  for  France, 
a  constitutional  monarchy  was  most  likely  to  secure  both  liberty 
and   order.     Yet    a    multitude  of  practical   questions  forced 
themselves  up«m  hiin;  and  having  thus  been  led  to  grapple 
with  the  social  problem,  he  felt  impelled  by  the  necessity  of 
his   own  nature  to  expend  his  best   energies  ou  its  solution. 
It  was  so  that  lii>  future  career  was  fixed  in  his  own  mind. 
He  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of. the  true  doctrine  in  relation  to 
the  rights  of  man  in  society.     It  remained  for  him  to  work  out 
his  conception  of  it,  and  to  verify  it  in  the  light  of  history, 
experience,  and  rea>on.     lie  had,  also,  by  this  time,  begun  to 
6uspect  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  old  revolution  and  of 
the  other  great  political  earthquakes  that  had  shaken  various 
parts  of  the  civilized  world  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,   were  but   the  indications  of  a  mighty  under-current 

*  Memoir,  p.  18. 
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setting  everywhere  silently  but  irresistibly,  in  the  direction  of 
democracy.  It  was  with  these  ideas  germinant  in  his  earnest 
and  active  mind,  that,  in  company  with  his  friend,  he  asked 
and  obtained  a  commission  to  visit  this  country  for  the  careful 
inspection  of  our  systems  of  prison  discipline.  This  was  the 
ostensible  errand  on  which  he  came,  and  the  work  undertaken 
was  thoroughly  performed.  The  report  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  minister,  was  published  in  one  volume,  octavo, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United 
States;"  and  was  translated  into  English  and  German.  But 
it  was  the  higher  and  more  cherished  purpose  of  the  future 
writer  on  American  institutions  to  study  here  the  practical 
working  of  democracy,  as  presented  on  the  largest  scale  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  and  so  far  as  a  for- 
eigner could  be  prepared  to  examine  impartially  and  fairly  the 
character  and  results  of  our  political  structure,  De  TocqueviUe 
was  prepared. 

His  great  work,  Democracy  in  America,  was  given  to 
the  world  as  the  result  of  this  visit  of  observation.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  it  were  written  from  1832  to  1834,  and  were 
issued  in  January,  1835.  It  at  once  gave  its  author  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  writers  on  political  science.  The 
Academy  of  France  awarded  to  it  an  extraordinary  prize,  and 
the  Institute,  with  some  circumstances  of  special  honor,  elected 
De  TocqueviUe  to  a  seat  in  that  body.  "When,  soon  after  its 
publication,  he  crossed  the  channel,  it  procured  for  him  every 
respectful  attention  from  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
England.  These  volumes  not  only  supplied  a  vast  amount  of 
new  material  of  thought,  in  the  mass  of  facts  and  observations 
they  contained,  but  they  were  also  eminently  suggestive  of 
new  trains  of  thought  to  European  statesmen,  to  men  of  all 
classes,  indeed,  who  concerned  themselves  with  political  affairs. 
They  formed  an  era  everywhere  abroad,  as  regards  the  knowl- 
edge of  American  institutions.  The  immense  success  of  the 
work  and  the  favor  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  men  ol 
widely  different  political  opinions,  were  due,  first  of  all,  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  had  been  executed — to  the  ean- 
dor,  the  clearness,  the  thoroughness,  and  the  intellectual  power, 
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as  well  as  the  great  felicity  of  style,  exhibited  throughout ; 
and  then,  secondly,  not  less,  perhaps,  to  the  position  of  abso- 
lute and  impartial  independence  maintained  from  first  to  last. 
He  writes  in  the  interest  of  no  party.  He  has  no  theory  set 
up  beforehand  which  he  seems  anxious  to  support.  In  the 
true  Baconian  fashion,  his  object  is  to  observe  facts  carefully, 
and  then  to  ascend  to  their  proper  significance  and  law. 
When  he  has  done  this,  he  records  his  results  as  they  are,  with 
an  honesty  that  is  inflexible;  wholly  unconcerned  whether 
they  seem  to  favor  this  or  that  political  system,  and  undisturb- 
ed, even  though  it  may  appear  difficult  to  reconcile  them  en- 
tirely with  each  other.  Conducting  the  discussion  with  such 
ability,  and  standing  apart  from  all  alliances  on  the  ground  of 
an  observer  and  recorder  of  what  he  actually  finds,  he  com- 
mends himself  equally  to  men  of  opposite  opinions,  and  gains 
the  confidence  of  all.  But  few  men  have  ever  attained  the 
power  of  writing  in  such  a  manner. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the 
Democracy  in  America^  already  long  since  so  well  known  to  the 
reading  world.  It  was  abundantly  discussed  by  the  great  organs 
of  criticism,  at  the  time  when  it  appeared,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  perhaps  accomplished  almost  as  much 
by  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  thought  in  this  way,  as  by  the 
facts  and  reasonings  which  it  embodied.  As  this  was  the  only 
great  work  of  De  Tocqueville's  life  which  he  completed,  and  as 
it  exhibits  clearly  the  views  which  were  fundamental  with  him 
in  all  his  political  writings,  we  may  as  well,  in  connection  with 
this  reference  to  it,  take  6ome  brief  notice  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  writer,  and  of  some  of  his  favorite  ideas. 

We  have  said  that,  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  very  little  in 
De  Tocqueville's  early  years  indicative  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual character  which  he  afterwards  developed.  Certainly 
the  world  was  taken  in  a  measure  by  surprise  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Democracy.  There  was,  however,  a  combination  of 
rare  qualities  in  the  constitution  of  the  man.  He  was  slight  in 
his  physicaVorganization,  nervous,  elastic,  and  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive in  his  temperament.  Intense  naturally  in  his  emotions, 
quick  in  his  sympathies  with  nature  and  with  man,  and  rapid 
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in  his  perceptions,  he  had  all  the  element-  of  versatility,  and 
was  fitted  for  prompt  and  facile  action.  lie  had  much  of  that 
inward  restlessness,  so  often  a  characteristic  of  genius,  which 
arises  from  the  dissatisfaction  felt  in  view  of  tin*  great  and  pain- 
ful contrast  between  the  high  ideals  ever  flouting  before  the 
mind,  and  the  actual  realities  of  life.  Perhaps  it  would  hard- 
ly have  been  expected,  on  discovering  in  him  >uch  traits,  that 
there  would  be  found  combined  with  these  a  singularly  acute 
and  profoundly  penetrative  intellect.  Yet  >\w\\  an  intellect  it 
is  plain  that  he  exhibited.  De  Beaumont,  when  traveling  with 
him  in  America,  was  daily  filled  with  wonder  at  his  keenness 
of  observation — the  facility  with  which  he  noted  and  appre- 
hended facts.  But  he  was  not  content  with  this.  It  was  the 
import  of  the  facte  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself,  that  con- 
stituted their  chief  value  in  his  sight.  lie  rmiM  discover  their 
relations,  classify  them,  and  make  them  the  I  whs  of  processes 
of  generalization  or  induction.  His  mind  in  tin's  respect  was 
eminently  French ;  delighting  not  so  much  in  the  purely  spec- 
ulative and  curious,  in  abstract  hypothesc>  ami  theories,  as  in 
searching  among  the  facts  of  nature,  history,  and  life,  for  un- 
derlying and  regulative  principles.  In  sensibility  and  imagi- 
nation he  was  hardly  inferior  to  Chateaubriand  or  Lamartine. 
He  was  vastly  superior  to  either,  in  patience  *>f  thought  and 
keenness  and  force  of  intellect.  In  breadth  of  \  iew  and  power 
of  comprehensive  reasoning  he  might,  without  disadvantage, 
be  compared  with  his  distinguished  contemporary,  M.  Guizot; 
while  in  originality  and  depth,  his  critic*  have,  not  unfairly, 
classed  him  with  Pascal  and  Montesquieu.  He  had  likewise, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  apparently  intuitive  insight  that  belongs 
to  the  highest  order  of  mind,  and  to  which  the  ability  to  open 
and  trace  out  new  veins  of  thought  is  very  much  to  be  as- 
cribed. 

Whatever  De  Tocqueville  wrote,  he  elaborated  with  great 
care.  His  French  critics  pronounce  his  style  to  he,  nearly  per- 
fect, particularly  in  the  last  two  volume:*  uf  the  Democracy, 
and  in  his  later  writings.  His  language  is  elegant,  yet  strong, 
and  is  chosen  with  such  severity  ol  taste  and  u  ith  such  careful 
regard  to  its  precise  significance,  that  it  rarely,  if  ever,  failed 
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to  express  concisely  and  with  clearness,  his  nicest  shades  of 
thought.  Although  it  was  very  much  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
in  France,  as  it  has  been  of  late  among  ourselves,  to  seek  the 
reputation  of  deep  thinking  by  uttering  familiar  truisms  in 
vague  and  dreamy  sentences,  whose  pompous  words  conceal 
the  lack  of  meaning,  he  had  the  courage,  having  thought  with 
clearness,  to  express  himself  with  that  luminous  simplicity 
which  is  natural  to  really  great  minds.  Even  in  the  last  two 
volumes  of  his  work  on  the  United  States,  in  which  his  refine- 
ment of  thought  is  greatest,  and  his  generalizations  most  subtle 
and  far-reaching,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  facts  with  which 
he  is  dealing,  nor  ceases  to  advance  with  a  firm  and  steady 
step.  If  he  had  been  more  thoroughly  a  scholar  in  his  early 
years,  he  might  doubtless  have  enriched  his  discussions,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  ripened  fruits  of  learning.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  even  this  would  not  have  been,  in 
his  case,  at  the  expense  of  originality  and  strength.* 

It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  writer,  devoting  his  best 
powers  with  such  enthusiasm  and  under  circumstances  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  fundamental  questions  pertaining  to  society  and 
to  government,  should  contribute  something  of  permanent  value 
to  political  science.     The  attention  still  paid  to  the  discussions 
of  De  Tocqueville  prove  that  he  has  done  this ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  for  a  long  time  yet  he  will  continue  to 
be  studied.     The  topics  which  he  has  handled  with  such  mark- 
ed  ability  are  pressing  themselves  more    and   more  on  the 
attention  of  rulers  and  ruled,  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  interest  in  them  cannot  soon  subside.     If  his  views  are 
just,  so  far  as  the  main  facts  and  reasonings  are  concerned, 
there  is  to  be  no  permanent  rest  for  nations,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  things.     Society  will  still  be  unquiet,  and  heaved,  from 
time  to  time,  with  revolutions,  and  statesmen  and  magistrates 


*  •'  11  y  a  deux  manures  <T  observer  en  politique, — 1'  observation  directe  des 
choses  presentes  et  1'  etude  du  passe,  c'est-a-dire  1'  histoire.  Presque  tous  les  grand 
publicistes  observateurs  ont  ete  historiens.  Cest  la  ce  qui  a  manque*  a  Tocque- 
ville, au  moms  dans  son  livre  de  la  Democratic  II  n'  emploie  que  la  premiere 
methode,  1'  observation  directe,  et  le  manque  absoln  de  comparaisons  historiques 
est  1'  une  des  lacunes  de  son  ouvrage." — Revue  des  DeuxMondes,  zxxi.  An.,  p.  103. 
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will  be  puzzled  with  new  difficulties,  until  the  true  theory  of 
social  organization  shall  have  evolved  itself  in  the  thoughts  of 
men,  and  6hall  have  had  generally  a  practical  realization- 
There  were  two  grand  facts  which  were  central  in  the  con- 
victions of  De  Tocqueville ;  facts,  as  he  believed,  incontestably 
supplied  by  observation.  Of  these,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
liberty  to  an  elevated  condition  of  society,  was  the  first.  By 
liberty  he  meant,  not  lawlessness,  but  such  an  adjustment  of 
the  relations  of  the  individual  to  society  as  secures  the  great- 
est personal  freedom  to  the  former,  consistent  with  the  or- 
der and  well-being  of  the  latter.  Liberty,  according  to  this 
conception  of  it,  he  saw  to  be  no  less  essential  to  the  dig- 
nity and  stability  of  governments  than  to  the  elevation  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  It  was,  in  his  apprehension,  to  the 
State  what  the  pure  air  is  to  the  animal  organization,  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  healthfulness  of  all  its  vital  func- 
tions. He  regarded  liberty  as  involving  democracy,  or  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  as  a  whole  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs ;  and  an  equality  of  conditions,  or  the  common  right  of 
all  to  the  free  use  of  their  own  powers  and  opportunities  in  ac- 
quiring, possessing,  and  enjoying,  as  necessarily  presupposed  in 
both.  But  liberty  and  democracy  did  not  with  him  necessarily 
suppose  any  particular  form  of  government,  as  a  republic  for 
example.  The  form  might  be  free,  he  thought,  without  any 
real  liberty ;  and  despotic,  while  yet  liberty  was  enjoyed.  He 
would  justify  men  in  contending  for  the  reality,  but  not  in  put- 
ting the  reality  in  jeopardy  in  striving  for  the  form. 

The  second  of  De  Tocqueville's  great  central  facts  was  the 
existence  of  a  mighty  current  beneath  the  surface  of  civilized 
society  setting  steadily  towards  democracy.  This  conception 
of  a  silent,  ever-progressive  movement  towards  that  condition  of 
society  in  which  liberty  and  equality  in  the  true  sense  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  all — a  deep  gulf  stream  in  the  ocean  of  humanity, 
sweeping  onward  through  the  centuries  with  invisible  but  re- 
sistless force — is  a  sublime  conception  indeed.  It  was  not, 
however,  as  something  speculative  and  ideal,  as  an  ingenious 
conjecture  or  hypothesis,  that  De  Tocqueville  held  it.  He  saw 
it  as  a  fact  beyond  denial  in  the  actual  history  of  the  last  sev- 
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en  hundred  years.  He  saw  it  in  the  political  phenomena 
which  the  present  century  has  exhibited.  The  only  question, 
in  his  view,  which  statesmen  have  now  to  settle,  in  relation  to 
the  matter,  is  whether  this  grand  movement  shall  advance  for 
good  or  ill.  Though  not  to  be  withstood,  any  more  than  the 
rising  tide  upon  the  shore,  it  might,  he  thought,  be  so  recog- 
nized, modified,  and  used,  that  the  happy  result  should  be  the 
progressive  enlightenment  and  the  greatly  augmented  well- 
being  of  mankind.  If  not  rightly  comprehended,  and  directed 
with  sound  wisdom,  it  would  be  productive,  he  believed,  of 
endless  disquiet  and  disaster.  To  accept  the  fact  he  held, 
therefore,  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  publicists  and  legislators, 
and  especially  of  all  who  have  in  their  hands  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  has  been  charged,  by  one  of  his  critics, 
with  having  seemed  to  confound  the  effects  of  Democracy  with 
the  effects  of  Civilization.*  "We  think  the  criticism  is  not  just. 
The  critic  did  not  himself  carefully  attend  to  the  view  which 
the  author  of  Democracy  in  America  presents,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  that  work,  of  the  manner  in  whicfi  the  democratic 
tendency  has  been  developed.f  He  there  shows,  in  an  admi- 
rable manner,  how  the  progress  of  civilization  has  itself,  ac- 
cording to  his  mode  of  thinking,  created  and  rendered  con- 
stantly more  and  more  effective,  the  democratic  force.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  separate  democracy  and  civilization  as  if 
they  were  two  distinct  causes,  or  sets  of  causes,  and  attribute 
to  the  former  effects,  as  if  they  had  no  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter. He  speaks  of  particular  phenomena  of  social  life  as  re- 
sulting from  democracy  as  their  direct  or  proximate  cause, 
while  he  assumes  that,  going  still  further  back,  democracy  it- 
self is  one  of  the  many  forces  included  in,  and  arising  out  of, 

*  "  He  has  bound  up  in  one  abstract  idea  the  whole  of  the  tendencies  of  modern 
commercial  society,  and  given  them  one  name — Democracy ;  thereby  letting  it 
t>e  supposed  that  he  ascribes  to  equality  of  conditions  several  of  the  effects  natu- 
rally arising  from  the  mere  progress  of  national  prosperity,  in  the  form  in  which 
that  prosperity  manifests  itself  in  modern  times." — Edinburgh  Review,  Octo- 
ber, 1840.    p.  88. 

f  Dem.  in  America,  Introd.,  pp.  4-8.    Amer.  Ed. 
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that  complex  syBtem  of  forces  to  which  the  name — civiliza- 
tion— has  been  given.  Eat  we  do  not  think  that  either  De 
Tocqueville  or  his  critic,  when  they  exhibit  the  democratic 
tendency,  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
progressive  civilization,  has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
"  The  crusades,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "  and  the  English  wars, 
decimate  our  nobility  and  produce  a  division  of  their  estates. 
The  municipal  incorporations  introduce  democratic  liberty  into 
the  bosom  of  the  feudal  monarchy.  The  discovery  of  fire-arms 
equalizes  the  vassal  and  his  lord  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
art  of  printing  offers  equal  resources  to  their  intelligence.  The 
post-office  brings  knowledge  alike  to  the  cottage  and  the  palace. 
Protestantism  maintains  that  the  road  to  heaven  is  equally 
open  to  all  men;  and  the  discovery  of  America  presents  a 
thousand  roads  to  fortune,  and  conducts  obscure  adventurers  to 
wealth  and  power."*  Let  all  this  be  granted ;  and  let  it  be 
added  that  the  influence  of  literature,  of  science,  of  modern 
wars,  of  industry  and  commerce,  has  helped  to  give  importance 
to  the  people,  and  so  to  increase  their  social  power.  But  be- 
hind and  beneath  all  these  things  there  has  been  a  vital  force 
at  work  in  our  modern  civilization,  which — not  as  the  sole  force 
that  has  given  progress  to  society,  but  as  preeminently  the 
quickening  and  energizing  force — has  prepared  individual  man 
to  use  his  opportunities,  and  so  has  kept  the  many  continually 
striving  upward,  and  has  made  the  other  causes  above  referred 
to,  effective  for  social  progress.  Christianity,  not  the  ecclesi- 
astical organization,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has  supplied  this  power.  The  assertion  by  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  of  the  truths  that  all  men  stand  on  the  same 
moral  footing  before  God;  that  each,  even  the  humblest,  is 
personally  known  and  cared  for  by  Him ;  that  each  is  of  such 
dignity  and  value,  as  being  made  in  the  divine  image,  that 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  the  welfare  of  one  secured ;  and 
that  each  is  held  individually  accountable  to  God  and  must 
answer  for  himself; — especially  if  we  add  the  promulgation  of 
the  law — Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 

*  Dem.  in  America,  Introd. 
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ye  even  bo  to  them — was  the  enfranchisement  of  humanity  it- 
self;  the  giving  of  a  bill  of  rights  to  the  common  people  of 
the  world.  These  Christian  ideas,  although  obscured  and  re- 
stricted by  the  corruptions  of  the  Papal  Church  and  the  selfish- 
ness, of  her  hierarchy,  have  nevertheless  been  working  their 
way  for  centuries  into  the  mind  and  thought  of  modern  Europe, 
and  have  permeated,  more  or  less,  the  advancing  civilization 
of  its  states.  It  is  in  these,  we  insist,  that  those  who  would 
understand  the  condition  of  modern  civilized  society,  must  find 
the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  of  that  deep  and  general  move- 
ment towards  liberty  and  democracy,  which  De  Tocqueville  has 
so  well  described.  "We  recollect  no  political  writer  who  has  done 
justice  to  Christianity,  as  awakening,  by  its  revelation  of  indi- 
vidual man  to  himself,  a  sense  of  his  own  manhood,  and  those 
constitutional  instincts  for  liberty  and  progress  which,  howev- 
er repressed  and  smothered,  belong  to  every  human  soul.  Mr. 
Hallam,  M.  Guizot,  and  other  leading  writers,  have  treated 
chiefly  of  outward  Christianity,  or  the  organized  Church  and 
hierarchy,  as  affecting  the  society  and  governments  of  modern 
Europe ;  but  have  not  considered  sufficiently  the  internal  and 
spiritual  power  of  the  system  as  all  the  while  efficiently  con- 
tributing to  the  vitality,  the  development,  and  the  exaltation 
of  humanity.  If  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  had  proposed  it  to  him- 
self, of  deliberate  purpose,  to  maintain  a  position  in  exact  an- 
tagonism to  all  the  truth  of  history,  he  could  not  well  have 
asserted  a  falser  thesis  than  that  which  he  attempted  to  main- 
tain. If  we  remember  that  De  Tocqueville  was  educated  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  not  under  the  full  influence  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  spiritual  Christianity,  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
seem  strange  that  he  did  not  directly  trace  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  liberal  ideas  and  the  progressive  spirit  which  he 
clearly  saw  to  be  steadily  advancing  to  the  mastery  of  the 
world. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  Democracy  in  America  were  pub- 
lished in  1840.  By  the  time  this  great  work  was  completed, 
the  views  to  which  it  had  led  him,  had  so  completely  possessed 
his  mind,  that  to  elucidate  them  still  further  became  the  cher- 
ished object  of  his  life.    As  early  as  1836,  he  had  written  the 
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essay  entitled,  " France  before  the  Revolution"  and  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  for  the  Westminster 
Review.  He  had  also  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  reexamination  and  re-discussion  of  the  antecedents, 
the  events,  and  the  results,  of  the  Revolution  of  1769.  The 
treatment  of  this  great  theme  by  the  historians  who  had  at- 
tempted it,  appeared  to  him  comparatively  superficial.  At 
least  they  seemed  to  have  confined  themselves  too  much  to  the 
mere  narration  of  events,  without  penetrating  to  their  causes,  or 
bringing  out  from  the  confused  mass  of  facts  the  lessons  they 
were  fitted  to  teach  mankind.  With  most  laborious  research, 
therefore,  and  with  intense  and  anxious  thought,  he  began  to 
prepare  himself  for  this  vast  undertaking.  The  only  results 
of  his  studies  with  reference  to  this  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world,  are  the  volume  entitled  u  L^ancien  Regime"  the 
first  part  of  his  projected  work,  and  two  chapters  of  the  second 
part,  published  in  the  first  of  the  volumes  under  review,  enti- 
tled, "  France  before  the  Consulate?  His  labors  with  the  pen 
were  interrupted  by  the  engagements  of  public  life ;  and  though 
pursued  with  zeal  at  intervals,  were  at  last  suspended  by  the 
failure  of  his  health.  The  death  of  this  great  writer  left  but  a 
fragment  to  testify  to  what  he  would  have  done  further  for  po- 
litical science,  had  there  been  granted  years  and  strength. 

In  1839  De  Tocqueville  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as 
representative  of  the  Arrondisement  of  Valognes.  He  was 
regularly  reelected  till  the  downfall  of  Louis  Phillippe  and 
the  revolution  of  1848.  Under  the  Republic,  he  sat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  until  it  was  subverted.  He  regarded  the 
proposed  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  apprehension,  and 
gave  his  vote  and  influence  for  Gen.  Cavaignac.  But  when 
six  months  after  the  election  of  December,  1848,  that  is  to  say, 
in  June,  1849,  he,  in  common  with  other  able  and  well-known 
men,  was  called  to  aid  the  President  in  saving  the  nation  from 
anarchy,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  high  office  with  distinguished 
ability  till  the  31st  of  October  the  same  year.  After  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  government,  he  continued  to  sit  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  till  its  overthrow ;  when  he  repaired  to  Soreo- 
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to,  near  Naples,  where,  with  a  circle  of  genial  friends,  he  pro- 
posed to  enjoy  the  repose  he  needed.  But  true  to  his  convic- 
tions and  faithful  to  his  conntry,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  overthrow  of  liberty  was  at  hand,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
united  with  other  distinguished  friends  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  resisting  the  coup  cP  elat  of  December,  1851,  and 
with  them  was  confined  on  the  Quai  <T  Orsay,  and  afterwards 
for  a  time  in  the  fortress  of  Vincennes.  So  ended  his  public 
life.  For  twelve  years  he  had  shown  himself  a  practical  states- 
man. "  He  passed  through  parliamentary  life,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, "  with  distinction.  It  may  be  said  that  his  intentions 
were  always  upright;  that  his  ambition  was  always  public- 
spirited  ;  that  his  views  were  profound,  that  his  eloquence  was 
grave,  often  brilliant,  often  applauded,  always  listened  to  with 
respect ;  that  his  powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  that  at  a  time  when  no  defect  escaped  notice, 
his  character  never  met  with  an  attack  or  even  a  suspicion."* 
Yet  M.  de  Beaumont  frankly  states  that  he  lacked  some  of  the 
qualities  necessary  to  a  great  debater.  His  sensibilities  were 
too  acute,  and  his  feelings  too  intense.  Partly  from  the  great 
sensitiveness  of  his  finely  strung  nature,  and  partly  from  lack 
of  vocal  power  and  general  strength  of  body,  he  was  not  equal  to 
the  exigencies  of  high  parliamentary  contests.  Yet  his  public 
career  was  honorable.  His  devotion  to  liberty  was  firm  and 
consistent  amidst  all  the  trying  scenes  of  revolution.  Associa- 
ted with  many  eminent  men,  he  stood  among  the  foremost. 
He  was,  by  the  consent  of  all,  great  as  a  statesman,  while  yet 
it  was  true  that  his  fame  as  a  writer  eclipsed  in  some  degree 
his  distinction  as  a  legislator  and  a  minister.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  twelve  years  of  public  life  had  added  not  a  little 
to  his  preparation  for  the  great  political  work  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  write.  By  actual  contact  with  men,  and  with  the 
workings  of  political  partisanship  and  passions,  he  had  gained 
a  better  insight  than  he  ever  could  have  done  as  a  mere  stu- 
dent, into  the  mighty  contest  of  the  ages  between  liberty  and 
power.      Had  he  lived  to  execute  what  he  had  planned,  it 

*  Memoir,  p.  67. 
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would  doubtless  have  been  seen  that  by  having  been  an  actor 
in  the  revolution  of  1848-51,  he  had  acquired  a  keener  pene- 
tration with  which  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  that  of  1789. 
Alas,  that  this  fruit  of  his  statesmanship  should  be  lost  to  the 
world !  He  left  a  great  amount  of  material  collected  with  vast 
labor,  together  with  many  detached  thoughts  and  fragmentary 
portions  fully  written  out.  But  it  has  not  been  deemed  pru- 
dent to  publish  anything  beyond  the  small  part  of  the  entire 
work  as  projected  which  he  had  actually  finished. 

But  if  De  Tocqneville  commands  the  admiration  due  to  a 
great  writer  and  a  distinguished  statesmen,  there  is  a  yet  higher 
charm  about  him  as  a  man.     We  see  the  man,  indeed,  in  the 
author,  the  representative,  and  the  minister.    There  was  in 
him  so  much  of  transparent  integrity  and  truthfulness,  that,  be- 
yond most  men,  he  appeared,  whether  in  public  or  in  private, 
as  he  was.     But  there  are  qualities,  or  traits  of  character, 
which  are  fully  exhibited  only  in  retirement.  In  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  the  circle  of  his  chosen  friends,  De  Tocqueville's 
social  nature,  as  it  were,  blossomed  out  with  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful affections.     In  October,  1835,  he  had  married  Miss  Mary 
Mottley,  an  English  lady  without  fortune,  to  whom  he  had  long 
been  tenderly  attached.     Better  than  fortune,  she  had  the  high 
qualities  of  a  noble  woman,  and  proved  herself  every  way  wor- 
thy to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man.     "  He  knew,"  says  M.  de 
Beaumont,  "  that  he  could  only  find  happiness  in  union  with 
a  wife  who  would  merge  her  existence  in  his,  and  who  would 
entirely  unite  her  life  to  his,  to  his  tastes,  pursuits,  and  convic- 
tions, so  far  removed  from  the  taste  and  convictions  of  the 
world.    He  had  discovered  all  these  qualities  in  her  whom  he 
loved,  and  from  that  moment  his  determination  was  irrevoca- 
ble.    How  often  has  he  said  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  that 
his  marriage,  censured  by  the  prudent,  had  been  the  most  sen- 
sible action  of  his  life  I    Perhaps  the  friend  to  whom  he  confi- 
ded his  most  secret  thoughts,  best  knows  all  that  the  tender 
and  faithful  companion  of  his  life  was  to  him  during  a  union 
of  twenty-five  years ;  sympathizing  intensely  with  his  success, 
cheering  him  when  he  lost  heart,  soothing  and  tranquiliziug 
him  when  he  was  in  sorrow  or  depression ;  foil  of  care,  devo- 
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tion  and  energy  in  all  his  trials."*  He  lived  to  Bee  the  disap- 
pointment of  many  of  the  hopes,  the  vanishing  of  many  of  the 
bright  visions,  of  his  earlier  days ;  but  in  the  wife  whom  he  had 
married,  not  for  her  accidents  but  for  her  solid  worth,  he  found 
a  joy  that  was  unexhausted,  and  his  heart  reposed  in  her  to  the 
end.  He  was  seldom  separated  from  her ;  but  when  he  was, 
not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  write  her.  None  of 
these  letters,  however,  are  found  among  those  which  have  been 
published — the  good  taste  of  the  biographer  justly  regarding 
them  as  sacred.  But  in  some  of  the  letters  to  his  Mends  there 
are  allusions  to  her  which  are  not  only  honorable  testimonials 
to  her  worth,  but  most  exquisite  as  illustrations  of  the  refine- 
ment and  the  depth  of  his  social  nature.  "  I  cannot  describe 
to  you,"  he  writes,  "  the  happiness  yielded  in  the  long  run  by 
the  habitual  society  of  a  woman  in  whose  soul  all  that  is  good 
in  your  own  is  reflected  naturally  and  even  improved.  When 
I  say  or  do  a  thing  that  seems  to  me  perfectly  right,  I  read  imme- 
diately in  Marie's  countenance  an  expression  of  proud  satisfac- 
tion, which  elevates  me  still  higher ;  and  so  when  my  conscience 
reproaches  me,  her  face  instantly  clouds  over.  Although  I  have 
great  power  over  her  mind,  I  see  with  pleasure  that  she  awes 
me ;  and  as  long  as  I  love  her  as  I  now  do,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
never  allow  myself  to  be  drawn  into  anything  wrong.  Not  a  day 
passes  when  I  do  not  thank  heaven  for  having  thrown  Marie 
in  my  way.f"  This,  when  he  was  enjoying  the  outburst  of  the 
world's  applause,  which  the  first  volumes  of  his  Democracy 
called  forth !  There  are  doubtless  some  cold  natures  to  which 
such  sentiments  may  not  be  even  intelligible ;  some  men  who 
will  smile  at  the  naivete  which,  as  they  think,  they  exhibit.  We 
heartily  pity  such ;  and  would  refer  them  to  that  admirable 
letter  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  not  less  elegant  than  touching, 
in  which,  in  the  fervor  of  his  grief  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
lost,  he  says — "  By  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses, 
she  gradually  corrected  the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  gen- 
tly reclaimed  me  from  dissipation ;  she  propped  my  weak  and 
irresolute  nature ;  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  the  exertions 

*  Memoir,  pp.  48-6.  \  Ibid,  pp.  46-7. 
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that  have  been  useful  or  creditable  to  me,  and  she  was  perpet- 
ually at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness  and  improvidence. 
To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am ;  to  her,  whatever  I  shall  be/'* 
The  greatest  men  have  not  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  the  influence  of  intelligent  and  virtuous 
wives. 

The  general  correspondence  of  De  Tocqueville  was  very  ex- 
tensive; and  in  the  letters  which  fill  nearly  three-fourths  of 
these  volumes  of  Memoir  and  Kemains  we  have  laid  open  very 
fully  the  depths  of  his  warm  and  generous  heart.     His  charac- 
ter and  position  of  course  brought  him  into  intimate  relations 
with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  time.     He 
had  also  in  early  life  warm  friendships,  which  in  all  the  labors 
and  vicissitudes  of  later  years  he  never  suffered  to  grow  cool. 
Aware  that  in  order  to  retain  friends,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  sympathies  by  which  they  were  at 
first  secured  should  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  continued,  he 
persisted  in  writing  to  those  whom  he  most  esteemed  up  to  the 
last  weary  days  of  his  final  illness.     His  attachment  to  his 
cousin,  Count  Louis  de  Kergorlay,  was  almost  romantic  in  its 
warmth  and  constancy.    Neither  time,  nor  change,  nor  even  a 
wide  difference  of  political  opinions,  ever  had  power,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  estrange  them  from  each  other.    Eugene  Stoffels  was 
another  of  the  friends  of  his  youth,  to  whom  he  became  attach- 
ed, at  the  college  of  Metz,  for  his  purity  of  heart  and  strength 
of  principle.    We  have  rarely  met  with  real  instances  of  life- 
long friendship  so  intimate  and  tender,  so  characterized  by  un- 
bouuded  mutual  confidence,  as  that  which  the  letters  to  these 
two  men  reveal.     It  was  a  friendship  that  did  not  content  itself 
with  mutual  admiration,  but  expressed  itself,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, in  mutual  counsel,  admonition,  and  even  reproof;  and 
still  the  harmony  of  souls  remained  perfect  to  the  last.     It  is 
finely  said  by  Beaumont,  that  "  there  is  a  time  of  life  at  which 
the  world  around  us  seems  to  grow  narrower,  and  one  strives 
to  enlarge  his  sphere.    It  is  when,  estimating  better  one's  fel- 
low-men, one  reckons  them  not  by  number,  but  by  worth; 

•  Life  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Chap.  iL 
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and  this  makes  the  world  appear  small.  Then,  without  regard 
to  distance,  one  seeks  everywhere  for  the  rare  qualities  which 
one  has  learned  to  appreciate."*  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  men  in  professional  and  public  life,  to  awake,  at  fifty  or 
sixty,  to  the  consciousness  that  they  have  suffered  their  early 
friendships  to  die  for  want  of  culture,  and  have  not  formed  oth- 
ers that  can  then  make  good  the  loss.  We  fear  that  this  evil 
is  more  common  in  our  own  country  than  elsewhere.  Young 
men  whose  hearts  have  warmed  towards  each  other  and  recog- 
nized in  each  other  kindred  natures,  while  in  a  course  of  edu- 
cation, part  on  leaving  the  college  or  the  place  of  professional 
study,  with  mutual  good  wishes,  and  with  the  purpose,  per- 
haps, to  keep  the  chain  of  affection  bright.  But  each  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  interests  and  ambitions  of  opening  life,  and  the 
excitements  and  strifes  of  early  manhood ;  they  meet  but  rare- 
ly, and  then  very  probably  in  haste;  and  not  then  feeling 
themselves  necessary  to  each  other,  they  gradually  come  to 
move  in  orbits  that  never  intersect.  By  and  by,  when  the  fever 
of  life  abates  with  advancing  years,  and  death  has  thinned  the 
ranks  of  those  who  entered  it  together,  there  begins  to  come  to 
those  who  were  formed  for  companionship  a  sense  of  isolation 
and  loneliness  which  is  oppressive.  The  late  Mr.  Webster, 
while  yet  in  the  fulness  of  his  activity  and  fame,  lamented,  in 
a  private  letter,  in  a  tone  of  evident  sadness,  that  he  "  had  many 
acquaintances,  but  very  few  friends"  All  the  satisfactions  of 
success  and  greatness  could  not  appease  the  cravings  of  his  in- 
tensely social  nature.  A  cordial  intercourse  maintained,  even 
with  some  sacrifice  and  pains,  by  occasional  friendly  visits,  or 
at  least  by  regular  and  hearty  correspondence,  would  keep  the 
fires  on  the  altar  of  friendship  perpetually  burning,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  melancholy  that  gathers  about  solitary  age.  De 
Tocqueville's  example  of  fidelity  to  the  claims  of  friendship  de- 
serves not  only  to  be  admired,  but  proposed  for  imitation,  es- 
pecially to  educated  men.  Many  of  his  letters,  written  in  the 
midst  of  political  excitements,  and  referring  to  persons  and 
events  not  yet  ripe  for  history,  are  for  the  present  withheld 

*  Memoir,  p.  91. 
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from  the  public  eye,  with  the  intimation,  however,  that  at 
some  future  day  they  may  see  the  light.  Others  are  deemed 
of  too  private  and  personal  a  nature  to  be  given  to  the  public 
But  a  rich  treasure  doubtless  awaits  the  world  from  the  resi- 
due of  this  epistolary  wealth. 

As  we  have  before  us  only  a  selection  from  De  Tocquevilles 
letters,  and  these  chosen  as  being  of  a  more  general  character, 
we  have  not  the  means  of  seeing  the  whole  compass  and  afflu- 
ence of  his  epistolary  resources.  But  from  what  we  have,  we 
are  justified  in  assigning  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  of 
letter  writers  in  any  language.  He  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
those  who,  with  ample  leisure,  have  written  letters  as  a  literary 
pastime.  He  does  not  deal  in  the  elegant  chit-chat  of  Madame 
de  Sevign6,  nor  rival  the  copiousness  and  versatility  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  He  has  not  the  elaborate  careful- 
ness of  Pope,  nor  the  easy  humor  and  playfulness  of  Cowper, 
nor  the  studied  wit  of  Horace  Walpole.  He  wrote  in  his  own 
vigorous  and  polished  diction,  and  in  a  style  which  was  to  him 
natural,  or,  at  least,  without  elaboration.  He  wrote  always 
with  a  purpose.  His  letters  bear  everywhere  the  marks  of 
intellectual  strength  and  thoughtfulness.  It  would  be  easy  to 
gather  from  those  published,  a  rich  collection  of  striking  sen- 
tences— pure  gems  of  thought.  In  them  some  of  the  finest 
statements  and  illustrations  of  his  favorite  political  ideas  are 
found ;  when  he  sets  forth  his  own  views,  or  propounds  his 
queries  for  the  sake  of  drawing  out,  or  perhaps  in  reply  to,  the 
criticisms  of  a  friend.  But  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  the 
highest  charm  of  all  in  these  letters,  the  almost  childlike  sin- 
cerity and  tenderness,  a  love  like  that  of  wcman,  and  a  desire 
for  sympathy  and  companionship  amounting,  at  times,  almost 
to  a  feeling  of  dependence,  which  are  exhibited  in  them  to  so 
remarkable  a  degree.  He  believed  in  friendship ;  and  because 
he  believed  in  it,  he  poured  out  in  his  letters,  almost  without 
reserve,  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  his  heart.  All  this 
without  the  least  approach  to  sentimentalism,  or  any  descent 
from  manly  dignity  and  strength.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  read  these  records  of  what  he  was  m 
domestic  and  social  life,  without  a  thorough  conviction  that 
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Alexis  de  TocqueviUe  was  one  of  the  kindest,  truest,  and  most 
generous  of  men.* 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  of  interest  about  which  the 
serious  reader  of  these  volumes  will  wish  to  satisfy  himself. 
Was  De  TocqueviUe  a  practical  believer  in  Christianity  ?  Is 
there  reason  for  the  hope  that  he  had  so  received  its  saving 
truths  into  his  soul  that  there  had  been  begotten  there  that  di- 
vine life  which  is  at  once  the  commencement  and  the  pledge  of 
the  life  of  immortality  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  materials 
for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions,  are  far  from  being 
abundant  in  these  volumes.  It  was  in  June,  1858,  that  his 
friends  were  startled  by  a  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 
Neither  the  skill  of  the  best  physicians,  nor  the  unwearied 
care  of  his  faithful  wife  and  others  who  loved  him,  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  disease.  He  steadily  declined,  till  in  April, 
1859,  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  change  of  climate,  he  closed,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  his 
honorable  career.  As  usual,  in  similar  cases,  he  was  hopeful 
of  at  least  partial  recovery,  almost  to  the  end.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  illness  he  went  on  with  his  usual  literary  avoca- 
tions ;  and  he  continued  to  write  letters,  very  much  after  his 

*  Cette  correspondance  d'ailleurs,  dans  ce  qn'  eUe  a  d'intime  et  de  personnel,  est 
line  des  lectures  les  plus  attachantes ;  eUe  nous  procure  un  plaisir  doux,  noble, 
tempere\  non  sans  melange  de  tristesse.  En  quelques  instans,  vous  y  embrassez 
toute  une  vie :  adolescence,  jeunesse,  maturity,  pasaent  et  disparais?ent  devant 
vous  avec  la  rapidity  de  l'lclair ;  puis  tout  a  coup  cette  vie,  qui  etit  pu  6tre  pleine 
de  jours,  est  interrompue,  sans  qu'  on  puisse  dire  pourquoi  eUe  a  cease"  a  tel 
moment  plutot  qu'a  tel  autre.  Cette  page  est  encore  impregnle  du  parfum  de  la 
premiere  jeunesse ;  elle  est  fraiche  et  riante  com  me  une  journee  de  printemps ;  la 
page  suivante  est  deja  plus  reflgchie,  mais  une  certaine  ardeur  cnrieuse  et  intrepide, 
la  recherche  du  nouveau  et  del'  inconnu,  1*  espoir  de  larenommee,  tlmoignent  que 
le  foyer  inteVieur  est  plein  de  flamme  et  de  lumiere.  Viennent  ensuite  les  desire 
plus  temperas,  1'  amour  de  1'  intdrieur,  de  la  douce  vie  domestique,  puis  la  passion 
d'  agir,  de  conquerir,  de  se  faire  sa  place  dans  la  vie  reelle,  la  grande  et  noble 
ambition,  puis  les  deceptions,  les  combats,  les  tristesses,  les  chutes,  les  de*ses- 
poirs  des  croyances  trompees;  enfinles  fruits  d'  arri&re  saison,  les  retours  debon- 
heur,  qulques  sourires  de  la  gloire,  et,  pour  couronner  tout  eela  et  comme  der- 
nier mot  de  1'  6nigme,  la  mort,  la  mort  au  sein  de  1'  amitte,  a  c6t6  de  1'  epous 
cherie,  sous  un  beau  ciel,  mais  enfin  la  mort  pr6matur6e,  etouffant  raille  pensles 
dans  leurs  germes,  coupant  court  a  tons  les  problemes  et  a  toutes  les  questions,  et 
enlevant  au  mouvement  du  monde  une  ame  qui  rembellisait  et  qui  V  honorait. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondet,  xxxi,  An.  pp.  102-3. 
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usual  manner,  up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Bat  the 
records  of  his  inner  history,  during  this  interesting  period,  are 
extremely  scanty.  This  is  precisely  the  part  of  his  biography 
which  his  friend,  so  admirable  in  relation  to  the  rest,  was  not, 
it  is  evident,  well  qualified  to  treat  with  any  justice.  De 
Beaumont  was  no  "  evangelical."  His  language  in  relation  to 
De  Tocqueville  is — "  His  death  was  that  of  a  Christian,  as  had 
been  his  life.  Conversion  has  been  wrongly  spoken  of;  he 
had  no  need  of  conversion,  because  he  had  never  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  irreligious."  *  He  had  not  abjured  the  Romish 
Church  in  which  he  was  born  and  educated.  He  had  received 
her  last  rites  in  his  dying  hours.  To  pronounce  him  a  Christ- 
ian, would,  therefore,  according  to  M.  de  Beaumont's  views, 
have  been  a  matter  of  course,  if  there  were  nothing  more  on 
which  to  rest  a  judgment. 

But  we  are  happy  in  believing  that  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
died  a  Christian  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  this.  We  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  by  combining  the  few  hints  afforded  by  the 
biography  with  some  brief  passages  in  his  own  writings,  which 
are  significant  as  regards  his  habits  of  thinking  in  reference  to 
religion.  Educated  to  receive  Christianity  as  divine,  his  rest- 
less and  inquisitive  mind  was  early  exercised  with  doubt. 
But  instead  of  surrendering  his  faith,  he  sought  earnestly  to 
gain  such  light  as  might  establish  it.  He  shrunk  from  a  state 
of  chronic  doubt  as  from  a  horrible  abyss.  While  yet  yonng, 
he  made  the  following  memorandum : — "  If  I  were  to  classify 
human  miseries  I  should  do  so  in  this  order : — sickness— death 
— doubt."  f  This  healthful,  moral  feeling  that  recoiled  from 
doubt  as  worse  than  death,  was  retained  through  all  his  life 
and  often  expressed  itself  in  one  way  and  another.  It  appears 
from  passages  in  his  letters,  that  his  profound  and  thoughtful 
nature  was  ever  reaching  after  something  higher  and  better 
than  success,  applause,  or  any  of  the  distinctions  that  gratilj 
ambition.  To  Kergorlay,  for  example,  he  says,  after  speaking 
of  man  as  having  body  and  soul,  neither  of  which  could  be 
ignored  in  a  true  system  of  philosophy  or  religion,  "yea 
know  that  though  the  animal  is  not  more  subdued  in  me  than 

•  Memoir,  p.  101.  f  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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in  most  people,  I  adore  the  angel,  and  would  give  anything  to 
make  it  predominate."*     Again,  in  another  letter  to  the 
same,  "There  are  two  opposite  elements  in  my  nature,  but 
how  have  they  become  united  ?    I  know  not.     I  am  the  most 
impressionable  of  men  in  my  every  day  actions,  the  most 
easily  drawn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  obstinate  in  my  aims.     There  is  some  inflexible  prin- 
ciple which  governs  my  versatile  and  excitable  nature."  f    He 
felt  habitually  the  coercion  of  conscience — of  a  sense  of  duty 
and  of  right.     At  one  time  he  expresses  his  painful  sense  of 
the  sadness  of  man's  condition  in  the  present  state,  in  terms 
which  remind  one  of  some  of  the  powerful  passages  on  the 
same  subject  in  Pascal's  Thoughts.^:    At  another,  he  declares 
himself  dissatisfied  with  everything,  and,  most  of  all,  with 
himself.  §    To  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq.,  he  writes :  "  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  one  thing  in  the  whole  world 
capable  of  fixing  and  satisfying  me.    I  have  obtained  a  success 
which  I  had  no  right  to  hope  at  the  beginning  of  my  career, 
yet  my  happiness  is  not  perfect.     Often,  in  imagination,  I 
fancy  myself  at  the  summit  of  human  greatness ;  when  there, 
I  am  not  so  dazzled  but  that  the  conviction  forces  itself  irre- 
pressibly  upon  me,  that  the  same  painful  sensations  which  I 
suffer  from  here,  would  follow  me  to  that  sublime  altitude."  | 
We  will  quote  but  a  single  passage  more  to  the  same  general 
effect.     "I  know  not  if  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
latterly  been  placed,  or  the  increased  seriousness  that  one  ac- 
quires with  age,  my  solitary  life,  or  some  other  cause  of  which 
I  am  not  conscious,  Jias  affected  my  mind  and  set  it  working ; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  have  never  felt  so  much  the  want  of  an  eter- 
nal foundation,  the  solid  basis  on  which  life  ought  to  rest."  1" 
With  such  profound  convictions  of  his  need  of  something  to 
satisfy  his  cravings,  and  some  "  eternal  foundation  "  on  which 
to  repose  his  soul,  with  the  largeness  of  view  which  he  at- 
tained by  his  observations  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England,  and  by  which  he  carne  to  think 
more  of  Christianity  than  of  the  Church  in  whose  pale  he  had 

*  Letters,  p.  304.  f  ^w» P-  34°-  X  ^*^» P-  893- 

§  Ibid.,  p.  837.  |  Ibid.,  p.  66.  T  Ibid,  p.  106. 
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happened  to  grow  up ;  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  as 
life  advanced  and  he  felt  the  pressure  of  ill-health,  De  Tocque- 
ville  should  feel  more  and  more  the  shadows  of  the  invisible 
world  upon  his  spirit.  He  became  increasingly  serious, 
thoughtful,  and  tender  in  his  feelings ;  and  more  than  ever 
patient,  kind,  and  gentle  towards  all.  One  cannot  but  regret 
that  we  are  not  told  with  what  particular  exercises  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope  he  appropriated  the  provisions  of  eternal 
mercy  in  the  Gospel.  But  we  attribute  this  to  the  want  of  a 
competent  reporter,  and  to  his  own  imperfect  understanding— 
which  was,  in  the  circumstances,  almost  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty—of the  riches  of  the  Christian  salvation  by  the  cross.  We 
are  glad  that  De  Beaumont  was  able  to  say  so  much  as  that — 
"  excellent  as  he  was,  hfe  was  always  endeavoring  to  become 
better ;  and  he  certainly  drew  nearer  every  day  to  the  moral 
perfection  which  seemed  to  him  the  only  aim  worthy  of  man. 
The  great  problem  of  the  destiny,  of  man  impressed  him  with 
daily-increasing  awe  and  reverence ;  more  and  more  piety  and 
gratitude  for  the  Divine  blessings,  entered  every  day  into  his 
actions  and  feelings."  *  We  accept  this  testimony,  and  hope 
and  believe  that  it  was  true  in  a  profounder  sense?  even  than 
was  intended  by  the  writer. 

It  has  been  to  us  a  pleasing  task  to  dwell  on  the  character 
and  the  memory  of  a  true  and  noble  man.  As  a  writer,  he  has 
done  service  to  mankind.  As  a  statesman,  he  deserved  well 
of  his  country.  As  a  man,  he  adorned  domestic  and  social 
life,  and  was  an  example  of  generous  virtues.  As  a  Christian 
believer,  he  clung  firmly  to  Christianity  in  an  unbelieving 
period,  and  rested  his  hopes  in  death  on  its  everlasting  promi- 
ses. Though  he  died  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  in  the 
midst  of  plans  of  future  labor,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  experi- 
ence and  his  powers,  and  with  the  resources  accumulated  by 
years  of  study  at  his  command,  few  men  have  served  their 
generation  better.  lie  has  won  our  hearts,  and  we  have  writ- 
ten of  him  lovingly.  We  part  from  him  with  regret.  The 
name  of  Alexis  Charles  Henri  Clerel  de  Tocqueville  is 
one  that  men  will  nQt  willingly  let  die. 

*  Memoir,  p.  103. 
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Article  HI.— STATE  RIGHTS. 

The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  as  drawn  by  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1799,  as  drawn  by  James  Madi- 
son. 

Works  of  John  C  Calhoun.     6  vols. 

Debates  in  Congress.    2d  Session  37th  Cong.    1862. 

President's  Message  on  Treason,  Rebellion,  <6c,  July  17, 1862. 

If  it  were  necessary,  in  order  to  settle  any  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments,  as  at  present  organized,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition and  powers  of  the  Colonies  under  the  royal  Charters, 
the  inquiry  would  not  result  in  any  magnificent  visions  of  power 
and  authority,  to  be  recognized  as  the  originals  or  antecedents 
of  the  local  governments  now  existing.  Small  as  they  were, 
however,  it  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  the  Revolution  to  en- 
large them.  All  the  complaints  against  the  mother  country 
were  based  on  the  alleged  arbitrary  and  despotic  infringement 
of  rights,  as  they  were,  and  not  on  any  unreasonable  denial  of 
claims  to  additional  ones.  The  war  was  originally  made  for 
the  defense  of  existing  rights,  and  not  for  the  acquisition  of 
others. 

But  this  defense  could  not  have  been  made  by  the  local 
governments,  acting  separately,  each  for  itself  alone,  either 
under  the  powers  of  their  colonial  charters,  or  any  others  they 
might  have  been  inclined  to  assume.  The  Union  was  a  neces- 
sity. The  Continental  Congress  of  1774  said  they  were  "  ap- 
pointed the  guardians  of  the  rights  and  liberties  "  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  they  were  authorized,  as  expressed  in  the  commissions 
of  some  of  them,  to  "  adopt  such  measures  as  may  have  the 
most  likely  tendency  to  extricate  the  Colonies  from  their  pres- 
ent difficulties,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  their  rights,  liberties, 
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and  privileges,  and  to  restore  peace."  They  early  claimed  and 
exercised  those  national  powers,  which  the  Colonies  never  had. 
or  claimed  a  right  to  have. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  their  actual  session  for  business,  they 
"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember next  (1774)  there  be  no  importation  into  British  Amer- 
ica from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise whatever,  or  from  any  other  place,  of  any  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  as  shall  have  been  exported  froin  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  and  that  no  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise imported  after  the  said  first  day  of  December  next,  be  used 
or  purchased."  Within  three  weeks  afterwards  they  firmly 
agreed,  "  for  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  Colo- 
nies, whom  we  represent,"  that  "  we  will  neither  import,  nor 
purchase  any  slave  imported,  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  after  which  time  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave 
trade."  This  act  was  passed  and  signed  by  every  delegate  from 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  by 
all  the  others  then  represented.  Georgia  was  not  represented 
in  that  Congress. 

In  1775  the  Continental  Congress  prohibited  the  furnishing 
any  supply  of  money,  "provisions,  or  necessaries  of  any  kind, 
to  or  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  or  navy ;"  and  answered 
the  request  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina,  for  explicit  advice  respecting  the  taking  up 
and  exercising  the  powers  of  civil  government."  They  took 
measures  for  supplying  gunpowder  "  for  the  use  of  the  conti- 
nent ;"  assumed  the  direction  and  support  of  the  "  Continental 
army,"  appointed  a  "  commander-in-chief,"  and  other  officers 
for  "  all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  by  the  United 
Colonies,"  and  adopted  a  code  of  "  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  Continental  Army."  In  a  public  "  Declakation  "  setting 
forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms,"  they 
announce,  "  Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect."  They 
authorized  the  destruction  of  Boston,  and  all  the  property  in  it. 

Early  in  May  of  the  next  year,  (1776,)  they  recommended  to 
all  the  Colonies  "  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People,  best  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular  and 
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America  in  general,"  and  by  way  of  preamble  thereto  they  say, 
"  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority 
under  the  (British)  Crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,"  and  that 
it  is  "  absolutely  irreconcilable  to  reason  and  good  conscience  for 
the  people  of  these  Colonies  now  to  take  the  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions necessary  for  the  support  thereof." 

By  these  acts,  and  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  done  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  the  Union  not  only 
assumed  a  corporate  existence,  as  a  body  politic,  but  it  actu- 
ally exercised  all  the  functions  of  distinct  nationality ;  and  rec- 
ognized the  same  distinction  between  national  and  local  powers, 
that  have  ever  been  recognized  by  this  people  in  all  stages  of 
their  history  since  the  first  immigration  of  our  fathers.  They 
were  in  progress  for  two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  while  the  separate  Colonies  were  administering 
their  local  governments  "  in  His  Majesty's  name,"  and  in  official 
correspondence  with  his  governors.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  general  and  the  particular,  was,  to  be  sure,  ill-defi- 
ned and  indistinct,  and  if  it  had  been  otherwise  it  could  have 
aiforded  no  assistance  in  our  present  inquiry.  That  must  be 
sought  from  other  sources  altogether.  The  fact  of  the  unity 
and  duality  alone  is  important. 

Up  to  this  time  the  object  of  the  Union,  and  the  nationality 
of  its  character,  had  been  considered  to  be  only  temporary  in 
their  nature — to  manage  the  controversy  with  the  mother 
country.  The  hope  had  not  ceased  to  be  cherished,  and  the 
expectation  even  had  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  that  a  re- 
turning sense  of  justice  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
would  open  the  way  for  such  a  reconciliation  as  would  dispense 
with  the  Union  and  the  separate  nationality  altogether. 

But  the  Declaration  of  Independence  announced  to  the  world 
that  this  hope  and  expectation  had  been  extinquished,  and  the 
"  separate  and  equal  station  among  the  powers  of  the  earth," 
assumed  by  the  United  Colonies,  "  in  the  name  and  by  authority 
of  the  good  people  thereof,"  became  permanent  and  irrevoca- 
ble. It  established  the  unity  of  the  nation,  b}r  declaring 
them  "one  people,"  and  the  nationality  of  the  Union,  by 
as9iimingan  equality  of  right  "  among  the  powers  of  the  earth," 
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"to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce," and  do  all  other  things  that  such  powers  may  rightfully 
do.  It  absolved  the  people  "  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,"  and  by  implication  changed  their  names  from  British 
"  Colonies"  to  American  "  States,"  individually,  as  well  as 
collectively ;  but  it  made  no  progress  in  defining  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  No  particular  State  is 
mentioned  in  it,  except  "  the  State  of  Great  Britain,"  from 
which  they  separate. 

At  the  same  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  in 
progress,  Congress  entered  on  the  business  of  forming  the 
"  Articles  of  Confederation."  It  took  five  years,  till  1781,  to 
perfect  and  adopt  them.  They  had  not  been  in  operation  half 
that  length  of  time,  before  the  people  discovered  that  they  rae 
entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  government.  The  express 
restrictions  of  some  of  the  State  Legislatures  upon  their  dele- 
gates, and  the  well  manifested,  if  unexpressed,  jealousies  of 
others,  with  the  time-serving  timidity  of  the  delegates  them- 
selves, succeeded  in  rendering  the  instrument,  if  not  entirely 
worthless,  at  least  totally  impracticable  and  inadequate  to  the 
uses  intended.  After  repeated  abortive  attempts  to  remedy 
the  matter  by  divers  kinds  of  patching,  the  efforts  at  improve 
ment  finally  resulted  in  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  of 
1787. 

The  purpose  of  the  Convention,  as  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress which  called  it,  was  to  establish  "  a  firm  national  govern- 
ment." This  involved  an  entire  readjustment  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  power  between  the  general  and  local  governments.  The 
existing  division  had  proved  entirely  impracticable,  and  been 
universally  condemned  by  the  American  people.  Their  diffi- 
culties did  not  arise  from  the  want  of  resources,  but  of  the 
power  of  marshaling  them.  The  Government  could  not  sus- 
tain the  credit  and  character  of  the  nation,  nor  fulfill  its  own 
engagements.  The  restrictions  and  jealousies  of  the  old  order 
of  things,  not  only  have  no  tendency  to  explain  the  new,  bnt 
rather  show  the  necessity  of  casting  it  away  altogether.  What- 
ever counter  claims,  indistinct  demarcations,  or  undisputed  ag- 
gressions, had  before  that  time  been  complained  of,  or  acqui- 
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esced  in,  on  either  side,  can  afford  no  light  now,  or  render  any 
assistance  in  determining  what  are  the  existing  boundaries,  as 
established  by  the  Constitution.  The  existing  divisions  of  the 
country  were  by  no  means  ignored,  but  their  relations  were  en- 
tirely readjusted,  and  on  anew  set  of  principles. 

What  this  readjustment  was,  must  be  learned  from  the  in- 
strument itself.  No  historical  antecedents  can  help  to  explain 
it,  otherwise  than  by  exposing  the  evils  intended  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  practical  meaning  of  anything  retained  unaltered. 
The  Constitution  was  the  voice  of  "tlie  people  of  the  United 
States."  It  was  the  first  and  only  instance  in  which  the  whole 
people  have  formally  and  authoritatively  expressed  their  will 
on  any  one  subject,  through  agents  directly  appointed  by  them- 
selves exclusively  for  that  special  purpose.  In  all  former  in- 
stances their  will  had  been  manifested  by  adopting,  approving, 
and  carrying  out,  measures  suggested  by  agents  self-appointed, 
informally  appointed,  or  appointed  for  other  purposes,  and  not 
by  a  direct  act  of  their  own,  in  their  primary  capacity.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  how  it  originated,  by  whom  it  was  first  ar- 
ranged and  brought  into  its  present  form,  or  by  what  interme- 
diate agency  it  was  finally  adopted.  When  at  was  adopted,  it 
was  established  authoritatively  for  what  it  is,  and  what  it  an- 
nounces itself  to  be  on  its  face — A  Constitution  ordained  and 
established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  ordained  and  established  the  Constitution,  included 
at  the  same  time  the  people  of  every  one  of  the  individual 
States.  It  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Nation  might  have  been  called  upon  to  overrule  a  majority 
of  some  small  State.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  every  State,  as  well  as  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  nation  are  settled  by  that  instrument, 
which  is  the  voice  of  the  whole  people,  the  common  master  of 
both.  They  can  be  settled  by  nothing  else.  What  they  were 
under  the  government  of  Great  Britain ;  what  they  were  when 
the  Union  was  first  formed,  in  1774,  for  purposes  then  consid- 
ered temporary ;  what  they  were  under  the  revolutionary  gov- 
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eminent,  after  the  severance  from  Great  Britain  became  final, 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  what  they  were  under 
the  Confederation,  are  now  all  equally  obsolete.  The  only 
question  is,  what  they  have  become,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  this  question  is  given  with  great 
precision  in  the  words  of  the  tenth  amendment :  "  The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  the  people."  The  parties  here  mentioned,  viz, 
the  United  States,  the  States,  and  the  people,  mean,  respective- 
ly, the  government  hereby  established ;  the  State  governments 
existing  in  conformity  to  this  Constitution;  and  the  whole 
people  of  the  Union.  The  United  States,  though  they  are  a 
nation,  and  anterior  to  the  Constitution,  yet  hold  all  their 
powers  under  it.  A  State,  as  a  body  politic,  can  have  or  exer- 
cise no  rights  or  powers  under  this  Constitution,  otherwise  than 
through  a  government  organized  in  conformity  to  its  provisions.  m 
All  other  powers  remain  in  the  people. 

Powers,  as  used  in  this  (tenth)  amendment,  include  rights, 
and  duties,  each  with  its  correlative  in  the  other.  iJdegated 
means  granted  or  devolved  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution.  Prohibited  means  denied  to  the 
States — what  they  cannot  have.  Reserved  means  not  granted 
by  this  Constitution,  but  retained.  A  reservation  to  the  States, 
or  the  people,  in  the  alternative,  means  to  whichsoever  they 
actually  belonged  at  the  time.  If  they  had  been  delegated  to 
a  State  Government,  then  they  are  reserved  to  the  State ;  if 
undelegated,  then  they  are  reserved  to  the  people,  and  may 
afterwards  be  delegated  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  individ- 
ual States.  A  reservation  to  the  people  is  strictly  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  nation.  But  if  the  nation  do  not,  or  until  they 
do,  use  it,  by  granting  it  to  their  own  government,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  such  portion  of  it  as  may  be 
exercised  within  a  State,  may  doubtless  be  granted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  to  their  own  local  government. 

Powers  delegated  to  the  United  States,  are  not  reserved  to 
anybody.     They  cannot  of  course  be  regranted  to  anybody. 
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The  whole  people  have  assigned  them  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. If  any  portion  of  the  people  assign  the  same  to  their 
own  local  government,  the  act  is  simply  void,  giving  what  was 
not  theirs.  This  would  seem  to  render  all  the  powers  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  exclusive,  and  incapable  of 
participation  with  the  State  governments.  It  may  well  de- 
serve consideration,  how  far  it  is  susceptible  of  any  other  con- 
struction, and  whether  exceptions  are  implied  in  other  parts  of 
the  Constitution. 

Powers  prohibited  to  the  States  also  are  not  reserved  to  any- 
body. If  they  are  not  elsewhere  granted  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  held  in  perpetual  abeyance. 
Neither  the  Nation  nor  the  States  were  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Both  existed  antecedent  to  the  Constitution,  and  had 
constitutions  of  government  of  their  own.  That  of  the  United 
States  was  replaced  entirely  by  the  present  Constitution  ;  those 
of  the  States  were  altered  and  restricted  so  as  to  conform  to  its 
provisions.  But  the  preexisting  governments,  whether  State 
or  National,  did  not  make  the  Constitution,  though  all  of  them 
assented  to  it,  and  adopted  measures  to  accomplish  it.  Neither 
the  States,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  nor  the  people  of  the 
States,  as  such,  made  the  Constitution,  though  they  all  agreed 
to  it,  and  had  an  agency  in  effecting  it.  But  the  Constitution 
was  made,  wholly  and  exclusively,  by  the  Nation — the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  their  primary  and  corporate  capacity,  as 
such.  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  /"  though  it  was  ratified  also  by  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State,  individually. 

It  thus  became  the  fundamental  and  "  supreme  law  of  the 
land"  anything  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  any  earthly  power, 
"  to  tfie  contrary  notwithstanding."  While  delegating  certain 
powers,  rights,  and  duties  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  prohibiting  certain  powers  to  the  States,  the  Con- 
stitution reserves  certain  other  powers,  which  have  been  or  may 
be  hereafter  delegated  to  either.  What  these  powers  are,  re- 
spectively, depends  upon  the  Constitution,  and  nothing  else. 
Those  which  have  not  been  parted  with,  may  be  delegated  to 
either ;  but  until  they  are  granted  they  remain  in  abeyance. 
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All  available  power  is  in  the  General  or  State  Government. 
What  is  granted  or  delegated  to  the  General  Government. 
and  what  is  prohibited  to  the  States,  cannot  belong  to  the  local 
governments,  or  be  included  among  State  Rights. 

The  paramount  and  most  comprehensive  power  delegated 
exclusively  to  the  Goverment  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
which  that  Government  was  specially  constituted,  is  to  execute, 
to  carry  into  effect,  in  other  words,  to  administer  the  supreme 
law,  the  Constitution  itself.  The  Government  is  the  sole  agent 
of  the  people  for  doing  this,  and  is  absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally bound  to  do  it.  The  Executive  is  sworn  to  execute  it. 
The  Judiciary  is  bound  to  decide  all  cases  arising  under  it. 
And  the  Legislature  is  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  into  execution. 
The  execution  of  the  law  involves  the  existence  of  the  law,  its 
construction,  its  meaning.  These  must  be  determined  by  its 
own  agents,  the  Government ;  and  being  supreme  law,  includes 
the  practical  sovereignty — the  right  to  govern  in  the  last  re- 
sort. The  theoretical  sovereignty  of  the  people  themselves, 
cannot  become  available  otherwise  than  by  amendment  in  con- 
stitutional form,  or  by  revolution,  which  is  extra-constitutional. 
There  can  be  but  one  practical  sovereignty — one  right  to  gov- 
ern in  the  last  resort.     The  United  States  are  sovereign. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  question,  what  are  State  rights — what 
powers  belong  to  the  State,  and  what  to  the  United  States,  de- 
pends upon  the  Constitution.  This  question  may  be  raised  in 
relation  to  every  act  of  both,  and  must  be  decided  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  General  Government  administering  the  supreme 
law.  The  States,  therefore,  are  not  sovereign — have  no  right 
to  govern  in  the  last  resort  in  any  case.  Because  all  their  pow- 
ers, rights,  and  duties,  are  subordinate  to  the  grants  and  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Constitution,  and  must  be  determined  and  settled, 
in  the  last  resort,  by  those  to  whom  the  Constitution  has  assign- 
ed the  right  and  power  to  do  it.  From  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution, and  all  laws  and  treaties  made  under  its  authority, 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  follows  that  the  States,  being 
component  parts  of  the  land  or  Nation,  as  bodies  politic,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  as  well  as  the  people  individually,  are  sub- 
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jects ;  bound  by  the  law,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  law,  like 
other  subjects,  whether  natural  or  artificial  persons,  which  com- 
pose the  nation.  They  have  their  appropriate  functions  like 
everybody  else,  and  must  perform  them  in  the  same  manner, 
that  is,  subject  to  the  rightful  authority  of  the  same  govern- 
ment. They  owe  many  duties  to  the  General  Government,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  all  of  which  involve  correlative  rights. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  allegiance — ligamen 
jidei — faith  and  obedience  to  the  Constitution.  They  owe  this 
because  they  are  subjects ;  which  all  subjects  owe  to  their  gov- 
ernments ;  and  because  all  the  individuals  composing  the  State 
owe  the  same,  and  no  combination  or  aggregation  among  them 
can  change  the  obligation.  By  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  they  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  are  liable  of  course  to 
the  process  of  the  Court,  for  trial,  judgment,  and  execution,  like 
other  suitors.  All  their  civil  officers  also  are  subject  to  special 
duties,  assigned  by  the  Constitution,  not  as  individual  citizens 
but  as  State  officers  in  their  official  capacity.  These  duties, 
whether  of  the  State  officers  or  of  the  States  themselves,  may 
and  should  be  enforced  by  adequate  laws  efficiently  administer- 
ed. They  are  all  subjects  of  the  government,  and  should  be 
governed.  Good  laws,  with  proper  sanctions,  will  ordinarily 
secure  obedience.  If  any  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  be  gov- 
erned, they  should  be  disposed  of  as  other  governments  dispose 
of  such  subjects,  whether  natural  or  artificial  bodies.  Bodies 
politic  forfeit  their  franchises  and  privileges  by  misuser  or  non- 
tcser  /  and  natural  persons  forfeit  their  lives,  liberty,  and  proper- 
ty, by  similar  delinquencies,  and  the  forfeiture,  in  both  cases, 
may  be  taken  by  due  process  of  law. 

In  England  this  may  be  done  directly  by  act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  form  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  substantially  in  the  case 
of  the  East  India  Company,  against  whom  it  had  before  been 
attempted  in  vain.  It  could  not  be  so  done  in  this  country, 
because  Congress  can  exercise  no  judicial  powers,  nor  pass  a 
"  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  otherwise  enforce  a 
forfeiture  of  "  life,  liberty,  or  property,  "  without  due  process  of 
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law."  But  what  reasonable  doubt  can  there  be  that  it  may  be 
done  by  judicial  process,  u  due  process  of  law,"  if  Congress 
should  ever  make  the  necessary  and  proper  laws  for  executing 
the  Constitution? 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
their  theoretical  sovereignty,  have  said  that  the  States  shall  or 
shall  not  do  certain  things ;  dealing  with  them  as  with  sub- 
jects, and  enjoining  the  obedience  due  from  all  who  owe  alle- 
giance to  their  Constitution  and  Government.  u  Each  State 
shall  appoint — electors."  "No  State  shall  enter  into  any — 
Confederation,"  &c,  &c.  Some  of  the  States  have  repudiated 
their  allegiance  altogether,  and  punished  their  own  citizens  for 
refusing  to  do  the  same.  They  have  neglected  their  positive 
duties,  and  violated  their  negative  ones.  They  have  disobey- 
ed the  Constitution,  and  broken  all  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  it.  They  have  made  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  are  at  this  moment  recognized  as  belligerents,  not  only  by 
foreign  nations,  but  by  our  own  Government.  No  doubt  indi- 
viduals are  responsible  for  these  delinquencies,  but  they  cannot 
be  punished ;  and  if  they  could,  the  remedy  would  be  inade- 
quate. Taking  away  certain  personal  rights  is  not  taking  away 
corporate  rights.  While  they  retain  their  corporate  rights, 
franchises,  and  privileges,  they  may  use  them.  So  long  as 
these  are  continued  a  State  may  regulate  its  own  rights  of  suf- 
frage, elect  rebels  to  administer  its  own  government,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  send  them  into  Congress  to 
regulate  ours.  The  Senate  have  recently  decided  that  they  are 
bound  to  receive  them.  Senators  have  been,  till  lately,  if  they 
are  not  now  in  their  seats,  who  were  chosen  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  by  legislators  who  were  never  quali- 
fied by  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  ;  and  who 
themselves,  though  they  took  the  oath,  did  not  perform  it,  and 
had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  They  were  sent  there  for  no  such 
purpose. 

No  misuser  or  nonuser  of  privileges,  to  be  compared  with 
this,  was  ever  alleged  against  the  city  of  London,  or  the  Colo- 
nies of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  or  any  other  political 
community,  whose  franchises  were  claimed  as  forfeited  to  the 
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Government  for  that  cause.  The  proceedings  in  those  cases  were 
never  complained  of,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  illegal  in 
form,  or  that  those  communities,  as  well  as  all  others,  were  not 
liable  to  have  their  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,  declared 
forfeited  and  canceled,  for  good  cause,  on  information  quo  war- 
ranto ;  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive 
use  of  judicial  process,  through  the  servility  of  corrupt  judges. 

If  for  these  causes,  the  States  that  have  been  guilty  of  them, 
have  not  forfeited  their  privileges,  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  the  distinction  that  is  not  readily  perceptible.  It  is  certain 
that  if  such  violations  of  duty  are  not  sufficient  causes  of  for- 
feiture, and  the  forfeiture  may  not  be  exacted,  that  the  States 
cannot  be  governed.  It  is  the  necessary  resort  of  all  govern- 
ments, when  a  subject  cannot  be  governed,  to  put  him  out  of 
the  way ;  and  this  applies  as  well  to  bodies  politic,  artificial 
persons,  as  to  individuals,  or  natural  persons.  If  States  cannot 
be  governed  nor  disfranchised,  the  Constitution  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted. If  the  Constitution  cannot  be  executed,  the  Govern- 
ment appointed  to  execute  it  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created.  If  the  Government  is  inadequate  to 
execute  the  Constitution,  then  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  be- 
ing without  a  sanction,  is  no  law.  If  the  Constitution  is  not 
law,  the  rebellion  is  righteous — your  warfare  is  vain, — we  have 
no  country. 

The  people  may  perhaps  be  controlled,  as  in  an  enemy's 
country,  by  military  authority,  but  without  civil  government, 
as  none  can  be  or  should  be  recognized  that  is  not  in  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  But  what  becomes  of  the  State  ?  With- 
out a  legal  organization,  without  a  republican  government,  re- 
pudiating its  allegiance  and  denying  all  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions ;  is  it  still  "  a  State  within  the  Union,"  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  a  State ;  and  mu^t  it  always 
continue  so?  How  long  could  the  functions  of  the  national 
Constitution  be  performed  under  such  an  assumption  ?  They 
could  not  all  be  so  at  this  moment.  The  loyal  States  could  not 
to-day,  on  this  theory,  by  unanimous  consent,  constitutionally 
alter  their  fundamental  law  so  as  to  turn  out  or  let  out  the 
rebel  States  from  the  Union,  if  such  an  alteration,  or  any  other, 
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was  ever  so  indispensable.  What  could  the  United  States  now 
do  with  snch  a  contested  election  as  we  had  in  1801  or  1825! 
Two  or  three  members  holding  the  votes  of  as  many  States,  by 
being  contumaciously  absent,  or  providentially  detained,  ceroid 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  quorum  for  entering  on  the  business; 
and  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  some  half  a  dozen 
States  would  be  able  to  defeat  the  unanimous  choice  of  seven- 
teen loyal  States.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  whole  loyal 
population  in  the  country  to  alter  this,  so  long  as  all  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  are  accorded  to  rebels  repudiating 
the  Constitution.  You  guard  and  secure  them  and  their  prop- 
erty as  persons,  and  defend  all  their  rights  by  military  law  at 
your  own  cost ;  and  invite  them  to  fight  you  as  States,  contrary 
to  law,  and  without  cost.  How  long  can  the  nation  6taud  un- 
der such  a  system  ?  It  is  to  be- hoped  till  Congress  shall  wake 
to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  law  by  which  the  rejected 
privileges  and  franchises  of  rebel  States  may  be  legally  declared 
forfeited  and  canceled  ;  and  so  the  way  be  opened  for  such  new 
divisions,  combinations,  and  organizations,  as  will  guarantee 
the  safety  of  the  nation  by  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  peopk 

The  clause  of  guarantee  in  the  Constitution  discloses  the  spe- 
cific relation  between  the  whole  and  its  parts.  "The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republi- 
can form  of  government."  In  form  this  prescribes  a  duty  upon 
the  General  Government.  But  the  duty  involves  the  right  and 
the  power  to  execute  it.  It  also  involves  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  "  every  State  in  this  Union,"  to  have  and 
maintain  a  republican  government.  For  if  the  State  is  under 
no  such  obligation,  why  is  a  guarantor  or  surety  for  them  re- 
quired that  they  shall  have  it?  The  people  of  the  United 
States  require  that  every  State  shall  have  a  republican  govern- 
ment, and  they  make  their  own  agent  for  executing  the  Con- 
stitution responsible  for  effecting  it. 

Without  a  government  it  cannot  be  a  State,  in  or  out  of  the 
Union.  There  must  be  an  organization,  an  incorporation,  % 
body  politic,  capable  of  acting  as  an  aggregate  community,  with 
one  will,  and  power  to  make  laws  and  regulations.  That  this 
Government  be  republican,  is  necessary  ,to  the  construction  or 
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composition  of  "  a  State  within  the  Union,"  and  without  a 
government,  and  such  a  government,  there  can  be  no  "State 
within  this  Union."  A  territory  and  people  with  a  monarchi- 
cal government,  or  none  at  all,  cannot  be  "  a  State  within  this 
Union."  Without  a  republican  government  they  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  Union,  nor  can  they  remain  in  it  with  any 
other.  Territory  or  population  are  no  more  essential  to  con- 
stitute "  a  State  within  this  Union,"  than  is  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. If  the  whole  population  were  driven  out,  or  the 
whole  territory  absorbed  into  another  State,  the  legal  existence 
of  "  a  State  within  the  Union  "  would  not  be  more  completely 
negatived  than  by  the  abrogation  of  all  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

At  this  moment  there  is  not  in  ten  States  any  legal  govern- 
ment whatever.  None  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ought  or  have  any  right  to  recognize,  or  the  people  to 
obey.  No  organization  or  administration,  by  virtue  of  or  in 
conformity  to  the  Constitution.  A  government  by  a  conven- 
tion is  not  a  republican  government.  It  is  an  absolute  unlim- 
ited despotism,  without  any  restraints  whatever  as  to  time  or 
substance. 

What  then  is  a  republican  government,  within  the  meaning 
of  our  Constitution  ?  Generally  it  is  a  limited  constitutional 
government,  by  representatives  periodically  elected  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  In  modern  usage  it  is  distinguished 
from  a  democratic  government  by  not  being  administered  by 
the  people  themselves ;  and  from  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy, 
by  not  having  its  agents  or  representatives  designated  for  them 
by  some  other  rule  than  the  regularly  recurring  choice  of  the 
people. 

This  definition  does  not  determine  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors or  their  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the 
frequency  of  elections,  or  the  permanence  or  functions  of  the 
officers  elected.  In  some  respects,  probably,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  model 
of  what  it  requires  for  the  States.  In  some  others  its  particular 
provisions  will  be  found  to  indicate  what  the  constitution  of  a 
State  must  be.     In  others  a  latitude  of  choice  is  left  to  the 
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framers  themselves.  This  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
tions  of  electors  ;  though  they  must  all  be  taken  from  among 
the  "  people,"  the  "  citizens,"  for  no  others  are  constitutionally 
entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  political  power  or  sovereignty  of 
the  country.  Who  and  how  many  of  the  whole  body  of  tlie 
people  may  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  decide.  It  speaks  of  all  as  on  a  common  level. 
The  "  people,"  by  and  for  whom  the  Constitution  was  made, 
includes  everybody  belonging  to  the  country,  without  distinct 
tion  of  age,  sex,  race,  or  condition ;  all  who  were  the  Kings 
subjects  before  the  revolution,  and  the  defenders,  occupiers, 
and  possessors  of  the  soil  afterwards.  So  the  "  people"  of  the 
several  States  by  whom  representatives  are  to  be  chosen.  The 
"people,"  who  have  a  right  to  meet  and  petition  the  Govern- 
ment, is  equally  comprehensive.  The  term  "citizen"  is  no- 
where used  in  the  Constitution  to  designate  any  aristocratic 
distinction,  privileged  order,  or  superior  class,  among  the  "peo- 
ple," but  like  the  latter  term,  includes  all  the  native  or  natu- 
ralized inhabitants  of  the  land,  in  contradistinction  to  alien? 
only.  So  "natural  born  citizens,"  "citizens  of  each  State," 
and  "  citizens  of  different  States,"  are  equally  broad,  and  have 
no  reference  to  peculiar  rights  or  duties  depending  on  the  di- 
vers laws  of  the  States,  as  to  voting,  being  voted  for,  or  any 
other  distinction  among  themselves,  they  may  rightfully  or 
wrongfully  set  up.  Doubtless  the  right  of  suffrage  might  be 
equally  comprehensive,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  black  or 
white,  bond  or  free,  might  be  made  a  legal  voter.  That  they 
are  not  so,  does  not  at  all  affect  their  rights,  liberties,  or  privi- 
leges, as  "citizens"  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  little  would  they  be  affected  if  any  State  should  sol- 
emnly enact  that  no  female,  minor,  person  over  seventy  years 
of  age,  or  person  of  color,  should  vote  or  be  voted  for,  or  be 
considered  a  citizen  of  the  State  for  any  purpose  whatever.  If 
a  State  should  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  beyond  the  "  people1" 
of  the  State,  the  "  citizens,"  and  all  classes  of  them,  to  aliens, 
foreigners,  or  people  of  other  States,  Congress  would  have  a 
right  to  interfere  and  prevent  it ;  for  the  Constitution  every- 
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where  contemplates  that  the  Government  belongs  to  the  "  peo- 
ple," and  is  to  be  managed  by  them ;  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
republican.  Slaves  indeed  are  not  citizens  where  they  are  re- 
cognized by  law.  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
cognizes none  such.  So  tenacious  were  the  Convention  on  this 
point,  that  in  one  instance,  near  the  close  of  their  session,  they 
changed  the  word  "servitude,"  where  it  occurred,  into  "ser- 
vice," for  fear  the  use  of  the  former  word  might  seem  to  imply 
that  they  knew  something  about  slavery,  which  they  were  de- 
termined to  ignore  altogether.  The  motion  was  nnanimously 
adopted.  Persons  owing  service  were  many,  and  probably 
most  of  them  freemen.  Where  the  claim  did  not  extend  be- 
yond a  term  of  years,  they  are  expressly  recognized  as  such ; 
where  the  tenure  was  more  indefinite,  it  might  still  be  limited 
far  short  of  absolute  chattel  slavery. 

Nevertheless,  the  number,  in  all  the  States,  for  voting  pur- 
poses, is  reduced  at  once  to  a  quarter  part  of  the  population, 
on  account  of  age  or  sex ;  and  in  some  of  the  States,  this 
quarter  is  reduced  one-half,  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and 
perhaps  this  residue  again  subdivided  for  want  of  property, 
freehold,  education,  or  some  other  qualification,  so  that  not 
more  than  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  "  people,"  in  some  of 
the  States,  may  be  entitled  to  any  active  participation  in  the 
government.  Still  it  may  be  a  republican  government.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  6ay  what  limitation  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage would  affect  the  representative  character  of  the  govern- 
ors when  elected. 

Besides  the  general  model  afforded  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  contains  particular  provisions,  indicating 
what  a  State  Government  must  be,  more  specific  than  would  be 
universally  recognized  in  the  general  definition  of  republican. 
It  must  certainly  have  a  written  limited  constitution,  and  be 
divided  into  three  separate  departments,  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial ;  for  the  Constitution  assigns  specific  duties 
to  each  of  those  departments.  They  must,  therefore,  be  pro- 
vided for  in  every  State  Constitution.  The  legislative  depart- 
ment should  probably  contain  two  or  more  branches,  for  the 
Constitution  speaks  of  the  most  numerous  branch,  in  a  man- 
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ner  to  imply  that  there  may  be  more  than  one.  The  Execu- 
tive should  probably  be  single,  because  some  of  its  powers 
attach  only  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened ;  imply- 
ing that  this  department  is  not  liable  to  that  difficulty,  which 
it  might  be  if  it  were  not  a  unit.  The  organization  of  the 
Judiciary  is  not  otherwise  indicated  than  by  requiring  certain 
duties  of  state  judges,  and  judicial  officers,  and  recognizing 
state  judicial  proceedings. 

All  the  requirements,  duties,  and  restrictions  of  the  States, 
or  their  officers,  are  so  many  landmarks,  indicating  what  a  re- 
publican government  for  "  a  State  within  the  Union "  ought 
to  be,  and  it  were  well  that  they  were  all  embodied  in  every 
State  Constitution,  as  many  of  them  are  in  some*.  To  be  sure 
it  would  add  nothing  to  their  obligation,  but  it  would  serve  to 
keep  them  in  mind  both  of  the  people  and  their  Government. 
In  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  were  considered 
a  substitute  for  a  bill  of  rights,  are  contained  certain  general 
principles  of  right  and  justice,  which  the  American  people 
held  as  characteristic  of  all  free  governments.  See  particu- 
larly the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  amendments.  These  princi- 
ples are  as  appropriate  to  the  State  as  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, are  not  in  terms  restricted  to  either,  and  ought  to  be 
adhered  to  by  both.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  whose  opinion 
cannot  be  outweighed  by  that  of  any  other  man,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  fifth  amendment,  says,  "The  legislature  of  this 
6tate  is  as  much  bound  by  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  they  would  be  were  it  contained  in  our 
own  constitution."  Case  of  D.  Col.,  p.  59.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  says,  (6  Cr.  Eep.,  138),  "  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  contains  what  may  be  deemed  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  people  of  each  State."  In  the  case  of  the  Peo- 
ple vs.  Goodwin,  18  John.  Eep.  187,  the  question  is  discussed 
whether  this  fifth  amendment  is  a  restriction  on  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  says,  "I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  article  in  question  (fifth)  does  extend  to  all  judicial  tribu- 
nals in  the  United  States,  whether  constituted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  states  individually.    The  pro- 
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vision  is  general  in  its  nature,  and  unrestricted  in  its  terms ; 
and  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  the 
Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. These  general  and  comprehensive  expressions  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
every  article,  which  is  not  confined,  by  the  subject  matter,  to 
the  National  Government,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
States."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  not  taken  the  same  view  of  the  subject, 
(see  the  case  of  Barron  vs.  Baltimore,  7  Pet.,  Bep.  243),  but  if 
it  is  sound,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  under  a  better  state  of  public 
feeling,  it  will  universally  prevail.  In  the  meantime,  they 
would  all  be  valuable  provisions  in  the  State  Constitutions. 

"  The  ten  first  amendments  are  in  the  nature  of  a  "  Bill  of 
Rights"  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  they  were  proposed 
by  some  of  the  State  Conventions,  recommended  by  the  first 
Congress,  and  adopted  by  the  Nation,  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  the  most  formidable  objection  that  had  been  urged 
against  the  Constitution,  viz,  the  want  of  such  an  article. 
They  enunciate  certain  abstract  principles,  and  recognize  cer- 
tain personal  rights,  as  inherent  in  every  man  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  first  only  is  an  express  negation 
of  power  in  Congress.  The  others  no  more  deny  the  power  of 
Congress  than  of  everybody  else.  They  deny  the  power  of 
everybody,  only  by  implication,  because  the  existence  of  the 
power  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  the  recog- 
nized right.  They  prescribe  no  duty.  This,  also,  is  left  to  im- 
plication. Is  this  duty  wholly  upon  the  General  Government 
of  the  United  States  ?  and  is  it  well  performed  when  they 
abstain  from  violating  the  right  themselves,  though  they 
allow  it  to  be  violated  by  every  municipal  corporation  in  the 
land  ?  The  people  of  the  United  States  claim  these  rights, 
and  inserted  their  recognition  of  them  in  their  fundamental 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  own  Government  respon- 
sible for  the  protection  and  enjoyment  of  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  "the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms." 
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The  second  amendment  says,  "it  6hall  not  be  infringed." 
May  it  still  be  infringed  by  everybody  except  Congress,  and 
Congress  not  bound  to  protect  it  ?     u  Nor  shall  any  person  be 

compelled to  be  a  witness  against  himself."     Is  the 

whole  duty  of  the  Government,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,  which  they  were  appointed  to  execute,  merely  to 
abstain  from  violating  it  themselves,  though  they  should 
allow  it  to  be  violated  every  day,  by  subjects  owing  allegiance 
to  the  same  Constitution  ? 

The  second  and  sixth  amendments  seem  almost  necessarily 
to  be  applied  to  the  states  by  their  terms.  If  a  well  regulated 
militia  is  necessary  to  a  free  state,  it  is  certainly  as  necessary 
that  the  right  to  bear  arms  should  not  be  infringed  by  the 
state  itself,  as  by  any  body  else.  If  all  criminals  are  entitled 
to  a  speedy  trial  by  a  "jury  of  the  state,"  it  is  certainly 
necessary  that  the  state  itself  should  not  prevent  it.  It  has 
been  falsely  asserted  that  "  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is 
affirmed  in  the  Constitution,"  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
such  pretended  property  against  state  legislation.  But  the 
absolute  right  of  every  "person"  to  "  liberty"  which  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  in  the  fifth  amendment,  is  allowed  to  be 
violated  by  state  laws,  to  the  extent,  in  some  of  the  states,  of 
one-half  of  the  population,  without  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  Constitu- 
tion, either  to  defend  the  right,  or  restrain  the  violation  of  it. 

The  only  argument  that  has  ever  been  urged  against  the 
availabity  of  these  amendments  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  therein  contained,  against  state  legislation,  is  predicated 
on  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  as  restrictions  on  the 
General  Government  only,  and'  not  as  broad  and  general 
declarations  of  popular  rights.  But  this  idea  is  altogether 
gratuitous,  unsupported  by  any  express  avowal  on  theit  face  to 
that  effect,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  occasion,  and  the  demand 
for  their  adoption.  It  would  have  been  immediately  pro- 
nounced to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  if  property  in 
man  could  have  been  established  as  one  of  the  rights  included 
in  them. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  subordinate  position   of  the 
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states,  some  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  require  notice. 
All  the  great  national  powers  of  war,  peace,  alliance,  confeder- 
ation, commerce,  external  revenue,  coinage,  and  currency  are 
expressly  prohibited  to  the  States.  Without  these  and  without 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  there  can 
be  no  ground  of  claim  to  independence,  or  nationality.  "With- 
out independence  and  nationality  there  can  be  no  claim  to 
that  supreme  sovereignty,  which  consists  in  the  right  to  govern 
in  the  last  resort,  or  to  that  absolute  allegiance  which  springs 
from -it. 

"No  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto 
law."  "A  bill  of  attainder,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
speaking  for  the  Court,  (6  Cr.,  Rep.  138),  "may  affect  the 
life  of  an  individual,  or  may  confiscate  his  property,  or  may 
do  both."  Mr.  Justice  Story,  who  was  not  at  that  time 
a  member  of  the  court,  afterwards  cites  with  approbation  this 
part  of  the  opinion,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Chancellor  Kent. 
If  it  may  affect  life  and  property,  it  may  necessarily  affect 
liberty  also.  The  prohibition  includes  all  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  which  come  within  the  same  category,  and  involve 
the  same  reason  for  condemnation.  Attaint,  attinctus,  is  that 
stain,  or  mark  of  infamy,  which  the  common  law  attaches  to  a 
person  condemned  to  death  for  any  crime.  It  is  the  index, 
the  nom  de  plume,  to  all  that  long  catalogue  of  incidental 
pains,  penalties,  and  disabilities,  which,  at  common  law,  attend 
and  follow  such  a  judgment.  It  puts  him  out  of  the  pro- 
•tection  of  the  law,  deprives  him  of  all  credit  and  reputation ; 
he  cannot  be  a  witness  in  court,  or  perform  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  man ;  but  is  considered  dead  in  law,  his  estate  for- 
feited, and  hi3  blood  corrupted.  Such  is  attainder  by  the  com- 
mon law,  as  a  sequence  or  appurtenance  of  a  judgment  of 
death  at  law.  But  Parliament  apply  the  attaint  directly  by 
statute, — whether  before  or  after  a  legislative  trial  and  con- 
viction, and  with  or  without  such  condemnation,  is  immate- 
rial. For  as  to  a  legislative  trial,  or  no  trial  at  all,  eadem  est 
ratio. — See  4,  Bl.  Com.,  380.  The  uniform  characteristics  of 
all  such  bills  are  deprivation  of  some  person,  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  by  legislative  act  for  crime.     They  are  judicial  and 
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ex  post  facto,  in  their  nature.  The  prohibition  of  bills  of 
attainder  therefore  means,  that  no  state  shall,  by  legislative 
act,  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  for  any 
crime  already  committed.  If  a  state  cannot  do  this  against 
any  person,  of  course  they  cannot  against  any  number  of  per- 
sons, by  name,  or  by  any  other  description,  of  class  or  condi- 
tion, or  otherwise.  If  they  cannot  do  it  for  crime  actually 
committed,  of  course  they  cannot  do  it  without  crime.  If 
they  cannot  do  it  for  cause,  a  fortiori,  they  caiyiot  do  it  with- 
out cause.  By  extending  the  penalty,  and  taking  away  the 
cause,  you  would  necessarily  increase  the  wrong,  and  aggra- 
vate the  injustice,  for  which  the  act  is  proscribed.  The  act 
prohibited  by  this  clause,  under  the  name  of  a  bill  of  attainder, 
includes  the  one  also  forbidden  by  the  last  clause  but  one  in 
the  fifth  amendment ;  viz,  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liber- 
ty, or  property,  "  without  due  process  of  law  " — that  is,  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  without  judicial  trial  and  judgment, 
per  legem  terra.  Both  clauses  mean  substantially  the  same 
thing,  and  are  both  applicable  to  Congress,  and  if  both  are  not 
also  applicable  to  state  legislatures,  the  first  certainly  is,  and 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  legislative  attempts  to  de- 
prive individuals — u  any  person  " — of  their  rights  without 
judicial  inquiry  and  judgment,  according  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  land. 

The  word,  attainder,  occurs  again  in  our  Constitution, 
Article  III,  §  3,  not  in  reference  to  legislation,  but  in  a  strictly 
technical  sense,  relating  to  judicial  proceedings.  "  No  attain- 
der of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture* 
except  during  tho  life  of  the  person  attainted."  This  could. not 
apply  to  a  legislative  attainder,  for  that  had  been  already  pro- 
hibited for  any  crime  whatever.  Further,  the  article  speaks  of 
conviction,  on  testimony,  or  confession  in  open  court,  showing 
that  a  judicial  proceeding  only  was  intended.  What,  then,  is 
attainder,  in  reference  to  such  a  proceeding  ?  It  is  a  com- 
mon law  incident,  adjunct,  appendage,  or  addition  to  the 
judgment  of  death  for  any  offence.  It  is  no  part  of  the  judg- 
ment, nor  is  it  contained  in  it,  in  form ;  but  is  a  common  law 
appurtenance  to  it.  "  When  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced," 
says  Blackstone,  "  the  immediate,  inseparable  consequence  from 
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the  common  law  is  attainder?  "  It  is  not  npon  conviction,  for 
that  may  be  without  a  judgment,  as  judgment  may  be  arrested. 
It  is  not  simply  upon  a  judgment  on  conviction,  for  such  a 
judgment  may  not  be  capital.  The  judgment  must  include  an 
actual  sentence  of  death.  "  Upon  judgment  of*  death,  and  not 
before,  the  attainder  of  a  criminal  commences."  If  Congress 
should  reduce  the  penalty  of  treason,  as  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  to  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  anything  else 
but  what  it  is,  there  could  be  no  common  law  attainder  of 
treason  in  this  country.  There  cannot  be  now,  without  a  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress.  There  are  no  common  law  crimes,  or 
punishments,  or  appendages  to  punishments,  under  our  Consti- 
tution. Congress  may  prescribe  the  punishment  of  treason, 
and  make  it  death,  attainder,  confiscation,  or  anything  they 
please ;  and  if  they  should  make  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  attain- 
der, the  common  law  might  be  resorted  to  for  its  meaning. 
But  without  an  act  of  Congress,  there  can  be  no  attainder  of 
treason ;  and  with  it,  there  can  be  none  that  shall  "  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
person  attainted."  Whatever  was  intended  to  be  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  exception,  it  is  scarcely  of  consequence 
enough  now,  to  be  worth  the  inquiry.  For,  as  Congress  can 
make  the  punishment  what  they  please,  and  may  include  in  it 
confiscation,  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  other  of  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  common  law  attainder,  that  they  choose,  there  is 
little  probability  of  their  ever  undertaking  to  make  attainder 
itself  a  part  of  it ;  especially  as  the  word  is  not  a  word  of  sub- 
stance in  itself,  and  could  be  valuable  as  a  punishment  only  in 
consequence  of  the  several  particulars  supposed  to  be  contain- 
ed in,  or  incidental  to  it,  or  in  the  language  of  our  Constitution 
"worked"  by  it.  If  Congress  should  do  such  a  thing  as  to 
punish  treason,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  attainder,  there  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  inquire  what  such  an  attainder  of 
treason  may  or  may  not  "work"  under  this  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  words  of  the  exception  were  taken  from  an  ameliora- 
ting English  statute,  and  were  obviously  intended  to  diminish 
or  exclude  some  of  the  remote  consequences  of  a  common  law 
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attainder.  The  phraseology  is  not  the  most  happy,  or  its  inter- 
pretation perfectly  patent.  Strictly  speaking,  corruption  of 
blood, 'or  forfeiture,  never  did  extend  beyond  the  party  attaint- 
ed ; — that  is,  nobody's  blood  was  corrupted  but  his  own,  and 
nobody's  estate  was  forfeited  but  his  own.  But  all  his  own 
was  forfeited,  whether  it  was  for  life,  for  years,  or  in  fee,  and 
nobody  else  had  any  interest  in  it.  The  heir's  estate  was  not 
forfeited,  if  he  had  any  before  or  after  the  attainder.  He  got 
nothing  from  the  traitor,  for  all  he  had  was  thereby  forfeited 
to  the  king ;  and  if  it  had  not  been,  he  could  then  have  taken 
nothing,  for  no  one  is  heir  to  the  living.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  traitor  afterwards,  the  heir  could  take  nothing,  for 
the  double  reason,  that  the  traitor  left  nothing  to  inherit, 
having  forfeited  it  all  before  by  the  attainder,  and  his  blood 
was  corrupted  so  that  no  one  could  inherit  from  him.  But  the 
blood  of  the  heir  is  not  corrupted.  He  can  hold  property,  and 
inherit  through  anybody  but  the  traitor.  He  cannot  inherit 
through  him,  because  his  blood  was  corrupted  by  the  attain- 
der, and  this  corruption,  or  disability,  or  the  consequences  of 
it,  continued  beyond  his  life.  For  instance,  suppose  the  heir 
to  be  a  son,  he  could  not  inherit  from  his  paternal  grandfather, 
or  uncle,  because  the  right  would  come  to  him  through  his 
father.  But  he  could  inherit  from  his  maternal  relations,  or 
anybody  else,  where  the  father  would  not  have  taken  the 
estate  before  him,  in  case  he  had  been  alive.  It  was  in  this, 
and  similar  ways,  that  third  parties  were  remotely  affected  by 
attainder,  and  it  was  the  possibility  of  these  consequences, 
probably,  that  the  exception  in  our  Constitution  was  intended 
to  cut  off.  But  even  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  ever  be  made  to  apply  to  our  institutions ;  for  if  the  heir 
lost  an  estate  in  this  manner,  it  did  not  go  to  the  king  by  for- 
feiture, because  there  was  no  ground  of  forfeiture.  But  it 
went  to  the  feudal  lord,  of  whom  it  was  held,  by  way  of 
escheat,  propter  delictum  tenentis,  for  want  of  a  legal  tenant, 
and  as  the  king  was  often  this  lord,  he  usually  got  the  estate. 
In  this  respect,  also,  it  can  have  no  application  to  our  institu- 
tions, for  we  have  no  feudal  tenures,  nor  any  failure  of  heirs. 
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Our  law  makes  ample  provision  for  a  legal  successor  to  every- 
body. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Congress  have,  in  effect,  re- 
duced the  penalty  of  treason.  True,  they  leave  it  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  to  make  the  penalty  death,  or  imprison- 
ment for  five  years,  which  is  about  the  ordinary  penalty  for  an 
aggravated  assault  and  battery,  or  sheep-stealing.  Death  at 
the  discretion  of  a  judge ! !  I  This  is  fully  equivalent  to  an 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for  treason.  No  judge,  since 
the  time  of  Jeffreys,  has  been  known  to  condemn  a  convict  to 
death,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  the  punishment  any- 
thing else,  and  nothing  is  hazarded  in  predicting  that,  until 
another  Jeffreys  shall  arise,  no  such  judge  will  ever  be  found. 
That  time  is  probably  remote,  for  Jeffreys,  notwithstanding 
all  the  odium  so  justly  attached  to  his  name,  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  possessed  one  good  quality,  which  the  race  of 
political  judges  bequeathed  to  the  country  by  the  late  adminis- 
trations, have,  as  a  body,  manifested  little  propensity  to  imi- 
tate. To  add  to  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  this  act  of  Con- 
gress, any  one,  who  shall  aid  or  abet  the  traitor,  though  not 
liable  to  be  hung  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned just  twice  as  long  as  the  traitor  himself.  These  pro- 
visions are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  act. 
It  would  have  saved  the  Government  a  part  of  the  disgrace  of 
such  loose,  inartificial,  and  impracticable  legislation,  if  the 
President's  veto  had  been  allowed  to  stand,  though  the  princi- 
pal grounds  of  the  veto  are  scarcely  less  absurd  than  the  act 
itself.  The  codicil,  by  which  the  veto  was  evaded,  renders  the 
act,  for  any  good  purpose,  more  impracticable  and  inefficient 
than  it  was  before,  while  it  leaves  all  that  was  really  objec- 
tionable entirely  untouched. 

An  ex  post  facto  law  is  more  extensive.  It  includes  all  bills 
of  attainder,  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  because  they  all 
relate  to  past  transactions,  and  deprivations  on  past  considera- 
tions. But  the  prohibition  of  an  ex  post  facto  law  not  only 
prevents  any  deprivation  by  direct  legislation,  on  past  trans- 
actions, but  it  forbids  any  increase  of  penalty  or  criminality  of 
an  act,  even  in  judicial  cognizance,  which  was  either  lawful,  or 
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less  penal,  when  it  was  committed.  The  clause  is  applicable 
to  Congress,  as  well  as  state  legislatures,  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth. 

"  No  state  shall  pass  ....  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts."  The  terms  of  this  restriction  in  the  form  of  a 
limitation  of  legislative  power,  first  appear  in  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  as  drafted  by  Mr.  Dane.  The  words  there  used,  are 
"  interfere  with,  or  affect,  private  contracts  or  engagements,— 
previously  formed."  Mr.  King  moved  in  the  Convention,  to 
insert  these  words  in  the  Constitution,  among  the  restrictions 
on  the  states.  The  motion  was  favored  by  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr. 
"Wilson,  and  Mr.  Madison,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Governew 
Morris  and  Col.  Mason,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  the 
words  were  changed  to  "  nor  pass  bills  of  attainder,  nor  retro- 
spective laWs."  Nothing  more  appears  on  the  subject,  till  the 
report  of  the  committee  "to  revise  the  style,  and  arrange  the 
articles  agreed  to."  This  important  committee  consisted  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Governeur  Morris,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  Mr.  King.  Their  report  gave  this  part  of  the  tenth 
section,  in  these  words — "  or  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  or 
ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  altering  or  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts."  Changing  the  word  "retrospective"  into  ua 
post  facto"  limited  its  application  to  criminal  matters,  and 
thus  necessitated  a  recurrence  to  Mr.  King's  motion,  for  which 
it  had  been  substituted,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Con- 
vention in  regard  to  the  security  of  civil  rights.  On  the  final 
discussion  it  was  moulded  into  its  present  form,  in  which  Mr. 
Gerry  thought  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  Congress  also,  but  it 
was  not. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  its  present  form,  it  changes  the 
words  of  the  Ordinance  from  "interfere  with  or  affect,"  to 
"impair  the  obligation  of;"  thus  limiting  the  power,  so  as  not 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  contracts,  instead  of  saying  it  should 
not  touch  them  at  all ;  and  by  leaving  out  the  word  "private," 
so  as  to  make  it  include  all  contracts  of  every  kind.  So  the 
Supreme  Court  say,  in  the  leading  case,  6  Cr.  R  137:  "The 
words  are  general  and  are  applicable  to  contracts  of  every  de- 
scription."    They  have   already  been  judicially  applied  to 
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almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  state  contract ;  for  states  are 
much  more  prone  to  violate  their  own  contracts  than  to 
authorize  individuals  to  violate  theirs.  They  have  been 
applied  to  state  grants  of  land,  and  of  easments,  immunities, 
privileges,  and  franchises,  for  mercantile,  charitable,  educa- 
tional, and  eleemosynary  purposes  and  uses. 

The  great  value  of  the  protection  given  by  this  clause  to 
civil  rights,  is  that  it  authorizes  the  General  Government  to 
decide,  through  its  own  tribunals,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  its 
validity,  instead  of  enabling  the  state  legislature,  after  having 
violated  a  right,  to  compel  the  party  injured  to  seek  his  re- 
dress, exclusively  before  judges  appointed  by,  and  more  or  less 
dependent  upon,  themselves.  In  one  of  the  most  important 
cases  of  the  kind,  that  has  yet  arisen,  the  legislature  that  did 
the  wrong,  at  the  same  time  re-organized  the  whole  judiciary 
of  the  state,  making  room  for  new  judges,  carefully  selected 
for  the  purposes  immediately  in  hand,  who  accordingly  decided 
the  case  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
so  appointed.  This  may  always  be  the  case,  where  a  great  in- 
justice is  to  be  done,  so  that  an  adequate  pressure  can  be 
created,  and  no  superior  and  independent  tribunal  can  be  re- 
sorted to  for  a  remedy. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  contracts,  to  which  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  has  never  been  applied,  and  for  which  pro- 
tection has  never  been  claimed  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Civil  rights,  held  under  the  solemn  guaran- 
tees of  State  Constitutions,  have  never  sought  protection, 
against  violation  by  state  legislatures,  through  the  efficacy  of 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
there  is  no  class  of  private  rights  that  needs  it  more.  State 
legislatures,  like  all  other  legislatures,  are  proverbially  prone 
to  disregard  all  paper  barriers  that  lay  across  their  path,  and 
none  more  often  than  their  own  constitutions.  These  consti- 
tutions are  all  contracts  in  their  nature,  and  are  usually  ex- 
pressly so  called  on  their  face.  The  words  compact,  social 
compact,  agreement,  consent,  &c,  are  of  constant  recurrence  in 
them.  They  are  solemn  agreements  by  the  people,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the    Government  they  establish,   that  the 
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things  stipulated. shall,  or  shall  not,  be  done.  Why  is  not  this 
a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  the  Supreme  Court  say  is  "  applicable  to  contracts 
of  every  description  ?"  If  a  state  makes  a  grant  of  land  with 
the  immunity  or  easement  of  perpetual  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, and  this  is  inserted  in  the  bond,  it  is  a  contract,  and  the 
legislature  cannot  "impair"  it.  If  a  state  makes  a  similar 
grant  of  lands,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  constitution,  which 
says,  that  certain  rights  therein  dedicated  to  special  uses,  shall 
be  similarly  exempt,  is  or  is  not  this  also  a  contract?  If  a 
state  makes  a  grant  of  land  to  one  of  its  own  citizens,  with  the 
immunity  that  no  part  of  it  shall  ever  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  compensation,  and  this  is  contained  in  the  same 
bond,  it  is  no  doubt  a  contract,  which  the  legislature  cannot 
"impair."  If  a  state  makes  a  similar  grant  to  a  portion  of  its 
own  citizens,  who  have  already  stipulated  with  the  others  in 
their  constitution,  that  "no  private  property  shall  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation,"  is  or  is  not  this  a 
contract,  too,  protected  from  state  violation,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States?  It  is  certainly  a  contract  ot  some 
"description."  In  the  language  of  Judge  Story,  "The  public 
faith  is  pledged, — and  that  pledge  constitutes  a  valid  compact; 
and  that  compact  is  subject  only  to  judicial  inquiry,  construc- 
tion, and  abrogation."  If  it  is  not  protected  by  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  what  are  the  broad  and  palpable  lines  of  dis- 
tinction, between  this  and  other  contracts,  by  which  this  and 
such  like  are  excluded,  while  they  are  included  ? 

"  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states."  We 
have  seen  that  the  "citizens"  are  the  "people ;"  all  the  native 
born  or  naturalized  inhabitants  of  the  land,  excluding  none  but 
aliens.  These  are  all  citizens,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  and  might  be  made  legal  voters,  if  the  government 
of  their  state  so  chose.  They  would  be  made  so  to-day,  with- 
out doubt,  in  all  the  rebel  states,  with  or  without  freedom,  if 
the  rebels  could  thereby  induce  any  foreign  kingdom  to  accept 
the  allegiance  they  have  traitorously  violated  towards  the 
United  States,  and  adopt  them  among  their  most  humble  sub- 
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jects.  Bat  this  they  will  not  do  at  the  hazard  of  a  war  with 
the  United  States.  By  another  clause  of  the  fourth  article, 
states  are  prohibited  from  discharging  from  service  or  labor 
due  in  another  state,  persons,  who  have  escaped  therefrom ; 
but  still,  until  lawfully  reclaimed,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
legal  protection,  freedom,  security  of  rights, — in  fact,  to  the 
same  "  privileges  and  immunities,"  as  are  constitutionally  due 
to  any  other  debtors  or  "citizens"  coming  lawfully  from  the 
same  state.  These  privileges  have  usually  been  accorded  free- 
ly, by  the  free  states,  to  all  persons  coming  among  them  from 
other  states.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  free  states,  by  regulations  in  their  constitutions  or  laws, 
have  excluded  and  persecuted  native-born  free  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  coming  to  them  from  other  states,  or  even  born 
in  their  own  state,  merely  on  account  of  race  or  color.  Such 
injustice  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  Congress  ought,  by 
proper  enactments,  to  provide  a  speedy  and  adequate  remedy. 
But  the  violations  of  this  article,  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
states,  have  been  insultingly  annoying,  exceedingly  oppressive, 
and  perseveringly  continued,  upon  the  citizens  of  the  North, 
both  black  and  white,  year  after  year,  without  the  least 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  execute  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  almost  without  the  least  note  of  remon- 
strance, on  the  part  of  the  northern  members,  any  more  than 
if  it  had  all  been  done  by  "due  process  of  law."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  ended  for  further  endurance  in  that 
kind.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  however,  in  the  notorious  case, 
where  he  scandalizes  all  sound  law,  and  all  good  sense,  says 
this  clause  does  not  apply  to  a  citizen  who  "migrates  to 
another  state.  For  then  he  becomes  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  is  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the 
state,  from  which  he  removed.  And  the  state,  in  which  he  re- 
sides, may  then,  unquestionably,  determine  his  status  or  con- 
dition, and  place  him  among  the  class  of  persons,  who  are  not 
recognized  as  citizens,  but  belong  to  an  inferior  and  subject 
race" — in  plain  English,  make  him  a  slave.  Any  man  born 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  going  south  of  it,  may  law- 
fully be  made  a  slave ;  and  this  he  calls  constitutional  doctrine. 
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We  are  ashamed  for  our  country,  when  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
cord that  such  a  man  is,  nevertheless  and  still,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  with  another  man  by  his  side,  who  con- 
curs in  every  word  of  it,  "without  any  qualification." 

The  process,  by  which  any  man  or  any  number  of  men  may 
be  lawfully  reduced,  from  that  condition,  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  every  "pereon"  as  entitled  to  "life,  liberty, 
and  property,"  to  a  condition  of  mere  chattel  slavery,  by  state 
authority,  under  our  Constitution,  is  not  very  obvious.  To  do 
it  by  direct  legislation,  would  be  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  or 
pains  and  penalties,  and  an  ex  post  facto  law,  being  grounded 
on  past  transactions  and  considerations.  It  would  also  be  an 
exercise  of  judicial  power ;  applying  a  rule  instead  of  making 
one  for  others  to  apply.  To  do  it  under  judicial  process,  au- 
thorized by  special  statutes,  and  not  per  legem  terras,  applica- 
ble to  all  the  people,  would  not  be  less  unjust  or  less  unconstitu- 
tional. To  do  it  by  general  laws,  applicable  to  all  the  people, 
on  conviction  of  crime  afterwards  committed,  could  affect  only 
the  convict  personally,  and  of  course  could  not  extend  beyond 
the  life  of  the  party,  or  in  any  manner  reach  his  posterity. 
What  conld  not  be  rightfully  or  constitutionally  done  to  day, 
in  reference  to  a  new  subject,  could  not  have  been  rightfully 
done  yesterday,  or  any  other  day.  And  a  continuation  of  the 
wrong  is  a  repetition  of  it,  and  a  new  breach  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Munroe  was  right  when  he  wrote,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  southern  slavery  was  an  anomaly,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  bills  of  rights  in  their  own  constitutions.  An 
"  anomaly  " — a  vopo* — without  law.  Opposed  to  their  own  con- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  by  following  the  lead  of  sonthern 
politicians,  into  all  their  anti-federal  and  state-rights  doctrines, 
the  country  has  been  brought  into  its  present  condition,  it 
would  seem  that  patriotic  statesmen  and  constitutional  law- 
yers might  find  better  employment  than  in  exercising  their 
critical  skill  and  legal  acumen,  in  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  Constitution  means  nothing,  but  to  bind  its  own  preroga- 
tives to  utter  inefficiency ;  that  the  Nation  has  no  power;  and 
that  the  Government  is  destitute  of  any  right  to  defend  and 
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execute  the  supreme  law.  "  Whosoever  will  not  do  the  law, 
....  let  judgment  be  executed  speedily  upon  him,  whether  it 
be  unto  death  or  to  banishment,  or  to  confiscation,  ....  or 
to  imprisonment." 

The  extent  of  the  National,  as  well  as  of  the  State  powers,  is 
determined  by  the  National  Constitution.  They  include  all 
the  foreign  relations,  and  international  rights  and  duties  of  the 
country.  Also  the  internal  and  external  revenue,  the  inter- 
state commerce,  currency,  and  coinage  of  money.  All  the 
physical  force  and  material  resources  of  the  Nation.  Besides 
these,  they  include  the  post-office,  and  many  other  miscella- 
neous powers,  which  policy  required  should  be  managed 
uniformly  throughout  the  United  States,  and  not  be  left  to  the 
diversified  regulation  of  the  local  authorities. 

By  the  power  of  adding  new  states  and  altering  the  Con- 
stitution, when  deemed  expedient  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states,  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  bestow  on  their 
Government  any  portion  of  their  remaining  power,  even  to 
changing  their  form  of  government,  and  dispensing  with  the 
state  organizations  altogether.  This  consequence  was  foreseen 
and  discussed  in  the  Convention,  and  its  foundation  left  undis- 
turbed. 

The  Constitution  has  not  only  given  these  great  powers  to 
their  Government,  but  it  has,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  the 
states  under  large  and  formidable  express  restrictions.  All 
state  rights  and  powers  must  be  carved  out  of  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  left,  after  having  delegated  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  and  applied  the  restrictions  to  the 
states.  ^They  have  given  no  right  to  anybody,  to  come  in 
competition  with  their  own  supreme  law,  or  any  power  law- 
fully exercised  under  it. 

For  the  execution  of  this  Constitution,  it  has  given  the  Gov- 
ernment all  necessary  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  au- 
thority, and  an  ample  discretion  in  the  selection  of  means. 
Every  act  of  the  Government,  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Con- 
stitution, and  under  its  authority,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

In  consequence  of  this  supremacy,  every  act  of  a  state,  its 
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officers,  or  people,  repugnant  thereto,  is  simply  contumacious 
and  void.  In  every  such  case,  the  only  question  for  examina- 
tion is.  whether  the  act  of  the  United  States  is  constitutional. 
If  it  is,  the  act  of  no  inferior  power  can  stand  against  it.  So 
the  claim  of  any  state  right,  in  competition  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union.  If  it  fails  there,  it  fails  utterly. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  where  else  it  may  exist  or  not  exist. 
If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  repudiates  it,  it  can 
be  sustained  nowherel 
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Article  IV.— VASSAR  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  Vassar  Female  College, 
at  their  First  Meeting,  February  26th,  186fy  > 

It  is  something  more  than  a  year  since  we  received  a  copy 
of  "  The  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  Vassar  Female  Col- 
lege, at  their  first  meeting,  February  26th,  1861. "  Through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  news,  we  had  already  learned  of  the 
munificent  endowment  by  which  Matthew  Vassar,  a  venera- 
ble citizen  of  Poughkeepsie,  proposed  to  establish  a  college, 
in  the  town  of  his  residence,  for  the  education  of  women. 
The  pamphlet  before  us  contains  a  transcript  of  the  college 
charter,  a  list  of  the  trustees,  and  an  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  trustees  at  their  organization.  Among  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  selected  as  the  members  of  the  body  corporate 
of  this  incipient  university,  and  on  whom  will  rest  the  grave 
responsibility  of  its  rightful  growth  into  maturity  of  form  and 
power,  we  recognize  several  names  well  known  to  the  public : — 
Hon.  Ira  Harris,  Hon.  John  Thompson,  Hon.  George  W. 
Sterling,  Hon.  James  Harper,  Rev.  Drs.  Magoon,  Babcock, 
Anderson,  Lathrop,  and  Hague,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  S.  F. 
B.  Morse.  Of  the  meeting,  of  which  we  have  here  the  record, 
the  most  important  features  were  the  address  of  the  founder ; 
the  formal  presentation  by  him  of  funds  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  finally  the  election  of 
Milo  P.  Jewett,  LL.  D.,  as  president  of  the  college. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  effort  to  found  a  large 
and  amply  endowed  college  for  women,  the  effort  alone  is 
laudable ;  it  arrests  wide  and  instant  attention  ;  it  commands 
the  benedictions  and  the  prayers  of  all  who  have  learned  to 
wish  well  to  noble  purposes  and  to  pray  for  their  achievement. 
It  is  possible  that  Vassar  Female  College  may  fail  to  meet  the 
hopes  of  its  founder  and  the  high  expectations  of  the  public ; 
but  at  such  a  cost  to  have  attempted  the  establishment  of  a 
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woman's  college,  is  a  grand  and  an  auspicious  act,  and  de- 
serves commemoration  among  the  foremost  beneficences  of  these 
times.  Be  the  result  of  this  endeavor  what  it  may,  we  hail  its 
inception.  If,  in  the  world's  inexperience,  it  is  needful  that 
another  splendid  failure  should  precede  the  discovery  of  the 
true  path  to  success — let  the  failure  come !  It  cannot  be  too 
splendid,  or  come  too  soon.  As  forming  the  indispensable 
scaffolding  of  ultimate  triumph,  defeat  itself  is  victory  and 
glory.  Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  we  predict 
failure,  or  expect  failure,  to  Mr.  Vassar's  great  project.  On 
the  contrary,  we  cherish  for  it,  and  to  a  very  ftdl  extent,  faith, 
hope,  and  love, — all  three.  Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  Mr. 
Yassar  has  ventured  upon  a  sea  not  yet  fully  explored,  and 
where  some  navigators  before  him  have  already  gone  down. 

The  fair  old  Dutch  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  midway  between  New  York  and  Albany,  rests  on 
a  beautiful  slope  of  land,  which,  rising  gradually  from  the 
river  side,  attains  a  level  eminence  of  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Passing  back  across  this  lovely 
table-land  to  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  yon  reach  the 
broad  Morgan  farm,  surging  here  and  there  with  the  gentle 
swell  of  hillocks,  flecked  by  the  shadows  of  many  a  forest  tree, 
seamed  with  the  shining  coils  of  the  Casparkill  creek,  and 
affording  you,  as  your  face  turns  again  to  the  river  from  which 
you  have  come,  a  view  of  the  Catskill  range,  away  on  obliquely 
to  the  right,  and  of  the  Fishkill  Mountains  on  the  left,  together 
with  the  upper  columns  of  the  Highlands.  To  the  land  which 
lies  along  the  northern  border  of  this  farm,  attaches  a  unique 
interest ;  for  here  we  tread  what  the  lovers  of  the  hippodrome 
would  doubtless  affirm  to  be  "sacred  soil."  A  generation 
back,  this  spot  had  a  national  reputation ;  it  was  the  Yankee 
Derby;  and  hither  converged,  at  the  favorite  seasons,  the 
swiftest  legs  and  the  blackest  legs  which  the  country  could 
then  produce.  It  may  be  desirable  to  add  that  its  glory — snch 
as  it  was — is  departed.  Immediately  to -the  south  of  this 
ancient  and  illustrious  Dutchess  race  course,  therefore,  lies  the 
noble  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  which  is  now  becoming  the 
local  habitation  of  Vassar  Female  College.      On  the  4th  of 
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June,  1861,  ground  was  broken  for  the  foundation  of  the 
college  edifice ;  during  the  succeeding  summer  and  autumn, 
the  walls  rose  to  the  hight  of  one  story ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
November  of  the  present  year,  all  will  be  under  cover.  The 
building  is  to  be  in  the  Norman  style ;  the  material  is  brick, 
with  stone  trimmings,  three  stories  high,  with  a  mansard  roof. 
Perhaps  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  building  cannot  be 
better  conveyed  than  by  referring  the  reader  to  any  familiar 
engraving  of  the  Tuileries,  in  imitation  of  which  this  structure 
was  planned.  The  length  of  the  front,  including  the  wings,  is 
five  hundred  feet;  the  wings  are  each  fifty-six  feet  wide  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  deep ;  the  centre  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  feet  deep.  Under  one  roof  will  be  contained 
a  chapel,  a  library,  an  art  gallery,  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms,  the  president's  house,  two  double-houses  for  four  pro- 
fessors, apartments  for  lady  teachers,  matrons,  and  the  stew- 
ard's family,  and  finally,  accommodations  for  three  hundred 
ladies,  each  one  of  whom  is  to  have  a  separate  sleeping  room. 
The  edifice  will  be  nearly  fire-proof,  will  be  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  with  gas,  ventilated  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and 
supplied  throughout  with  an  abundance  of  pure  soft  water. 
It  stands  three  hundred  feet  from  the  road.  The  avenue  by 
which  it  is  approached  is  to  be  guarded  at  the  entrance  by  an 
exquisitely  shaped  lodge,  and  to  wind  through  grounds 
wrought  to  high  beauty  by  the  landscape  gardener.  A  little 
way  upon  the  left  of  the  college  runs  the  Casparkill  creek, 
which  here  flows  in  a  straight  full  current,  and  by  artificial 
means  has  been  made  to  expand  into  a  beautiful  little  lake, 
surrounded  by  grassy  banks,  and  shaded  by  a  thick  circlet  of 
chestnut  and  willow  trees.  Here  will  be  erected  an  appro- 
priate bathing-house ;  and  the  lake  will  furnish  healthful  exer- 
cise for  the  members  of  the  college,  by  skating  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  by  rowing.  It  may  be  added,  that  build- 
ings and  grounds  will  consume  a  portion  of  the  endowment 
somewhat  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Here,  then,  is  that  part  of  Vassar  Female  College,  which  it 
is  easiest  to  describe,  and  easiest  to  procure.  Here  is  its 
endowment,  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;   here  are  its 
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grounds,  two  hundred  glorious  acres ;  here  are  its  brick  and 
mortar,  its  wood,  its  iron,  its  steam  and  gas,  its  chapel,  art 
gallery,  dormitories,  lecture  rooms,  cabinets ;  here,  in  short, 
is  the  material  part  of  the  new  college  for  women — the  part 
which  money  can  buy,  but  out  of  which,  after  all,  money 
alone  cannot  make  a  college.  Here  is  the  magnificent  ma- 
chine :  the  dollars  of  Mr.  Vassar  have  caused  its  construction ; 
but  it  will  take  something  besides  dollars  to  lift  this  machine 
above  the  torpor  and  immobility  of  cast  iron  bolts  and  steel 
pistons.  Here  is  the  cold  man  of  clay,  beautifully  wrought,  of 
finest  texture ;  ere  long  we  must  be  looking  for  the  all-defying 
geniiw  of  a  Prometheus,  whose  thrilling  reed  shall  smite  the 
wheels  of  the  sun's  chariot,  and  conduct  into  this  image  the 
spark  of  heavenly  fire.  Mr.  Vassar  has  done  his  part  and 
done  it  nobly.  He  has  endowed  the  college  with  gold ;  they, 
who,  taking  the  completed  edifice  from  his  hands,  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  gift,  must  endow  it  with  brains  and  with  heart, 
and  be  unto  this  brick  fabric  the  animating  soul — the  breath 
of  power,  and  courage,  and  ingenuity,  and  immortal  life. 

But  while  lingering  upon  that  portion  of  the  subject  which 
refers  to  the  special  agency  of  the  founder,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  append  a  few  items  of  a  personal  nature,  relative  to 
him. 

Matthew  Vassar,  like  so  many  of  the  rich  institute-founders 
of  our  time,  Astor,  Girard,  Lawrence,  Peter  Cooper,  and  Pea- 
body,  has  fought  his  way  up  to  the  high  figures  from  rero. 
He  was  born  in  England,  in  1792,  and  comes  of  a  stock  of 
hardy,  keen,  resolute,  self-reliant  men.  He  is  nearly  related 
to  Sir  John  Guy,  founder  of  the  Guy  Hospital,  London.  John 
Guy  Vassar,  author  of  "  Twenty  Years  around  fthe  World," 
perhaps  the  most  resolute  peripatetic  now  in  motion,  is  his 
nephew.  When  young  Matthew  was  but  four  years  old,  his 
parents  came  to  this  country,  and  settled  on  a  farm  three 
miles  east  of  Ponghkeepsie.  The  father  and  uncle  put  into 
the  ground  the  first  barley  ever  sowed  in  Dutchess  county ; 
and  finding  wild  hops  a  spontaneous  production  in  the  vicinity, 
they  were  not  long  in  rendering  homage  to  the  old  English 
cubtom  of  making  "  Home  Brewed  Ale."    This  circumstance 
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stamped  the  destiny  of  the  family.  The  beverage  became  » 
delight  unto  the  sturdy  Dutch  farmers  and  villagers  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  elder  Vassars  beheld  the  finger  of  fate, 
and  built  a  brewery.  Meanwhile  the  boy,  Matthew,*  was 
making  a  boy's  headway  under  various  pedagogues — especially 
one  of  the  name  of  Experience.  First,  he  tried  being  lad 
about  the  brewery ;  but  the  office  of  a  subordinate  beer-maker 
did  not  suit  him.  Next,  he  tried  his  hand  at  tanning  hides. 
That  suited  him  no  better.  Finally,  at  the  ripe  age  of  four- 
teen years,  resolving  that  "no  pent  up  Utica"  should  confine 
his  powers,  wrapping  a  bandanna  around  his  wardrobe,  and 
giving  his  solitary  six  shillings  the  freedom  of  both  pockets, 
he  set  forth  to  seek  his  kingdom.  Of  conrse  he  went  west- 
ward !  Who  ever  heard  of  any  enterprising  mortal,  from 
Abraham's  time  down,  going  towards  the  east?  Westward 
his  course  of  empire  took  its  way — across  the  Hudson,  into 
Orange  county,  into  the  capacity  of  second  lieutenant  to  a 
country  store-keeper.  His  fortune  was  made.  In  five  years, 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Poughkeepsie,  with  those  six  shil- 
lings expanded  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  almighty  dollars. 
About  this  time  misfortune  came  upon  the  father.  The  brew- 
ery was  burned.  The  uncle  died.  Other  reverses  befell.  As 
a  result,  young  Matthew,  in  the  year  1S12,  undertook  the  beer 
business  alone  and  on  a  very  limited  scale.  It  was.  from  this 
small  beginning,  however,  that,  in  an  obscure  village,  with  no 
wealthy  friends  to  prop  him,  with  no  capital  other  than  his 
own  stout  manhood,  Matthew  Vassar  has  amassed  that  great 
fortune,  a  part  of  which  he  has  now  devoted  to  the  foundation 
of  a  university  for  women.  How  he  came  to  adopt  this  lofty 
purpose,  he  has  himself  stated,  in  his  address  to  the  trustees. 

"  It  having  pleased  God  that  I  should  have  no  direct  descendants  to  inherit  my 
property,  it  has  long  been  ray  desire,  after  suitably  providing  for  those  of  my 
kindred  who  have  claims  on  me,  to  make  eucli  a  disposition  of  my  means  as 
should  best  honor  God  and  benefit  my  fellow  men.  At  different  periods  1  have 
regarded  various  plans  with  favor ;  but  these  have  all  been  dismissed  one  after 
another,  until  the  subject  of  erecting  and  endowing  a  college  for  the  education  of 
young  women  was  presented  for  my  consideration.  The  novelty,  grandeur,  and 
benignity  of  the  idea  arrested  my  attention.  The  more  carefully  I  examined  it, 
the  more  strongly  it  commended  itself  to  my  judgment  and  interested  my  feel- 
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ings.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  woman,  having  received  from  ber  Creator  the  same 
intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture 
and  development.  I  considered  that  the  mothers  of  a  country  mold  the  character 
of  its  citizens,  determine  its  institutions,  and  shape  its  destiny.  Next  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mother,  is  that  of  the  female  teacher,  who  is  employed  to  train 
young  children  at  a  period  when  impressions  are  most  vivid  and  lasting.  It  also 
seemed  to  me,  that  if  woman  were  properly  educated,  some  new  avenues  to  useful 
and  honorable  employment,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  gentleness  and  modesty 
of  her  sex,  might  be  opened  to  her.  It  further  appeared,  there  is  not  in  our 
country — there  is  not  in  the  world,  bo  far  as  is  known — a  single  fully  endowed  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  women.  It  was  also  in  evidence,  that  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  standard  of  education  for  the  sex  has  been  constantly  rising  in 
the  United  States ;  and  the  great,  felt,  pressing  want  has  been  ample  endowments, 
to  secure  to  female  seminaries  the  elevated  character,  the  stability  and  perma- 
nency of  our  best  colleges." 

The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  Vassar  College  is  a  very  distinct 
one  and  easily  put.  Its  founder  desires  to  establish  "  an  insti- 
tution which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  col- 
leges are  accomplishing  for  young  men."  Shall  not  woman, 
too,  have  the  privilege  of  a  university  education  is  the  ques- 
tion a  million  hearts  are  asking.  Matthew  Yassar,  with  his 
abundant  dollars,  with  his  practical  wisdom,  and  his  train- 
ed executive  power,  replies — she  shall !  The  great  capitalist 
of  Poughkeepsie  oifers  to  reduce  to  reality  the  long  and  pas- 
sionate ycar-droams  of  Mary  Lyon  and  Catharine  Beecher. 

The  proper  idea  of  a  woman's  college  involves  three  things. 
It  involves  a  permanent  endowment,  buildings,  library,  and 
apparatus,  with  a  corporation  to  perpetuate  the  institution  on 
a  given  plan :  second,  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  such  a  di- 
vision of  labor  and  such  modes  of  classing  the  pupils  that  not 
more  than  one  branch  of  instruction  be  given  to  one  teacher: 
third,  a  division  of  responsibilities  among  the  faculty.  These 
lines  mark  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  a  yet  unseen  woman's 
college  and  the  myriad  private  enterprises,  the  female  insti- 
tutes, seminaries,  and  boarding  schools,  whose  cheaply  won  titles 
are  blazoned  in  all  the  newspapers. 

In  passing  along  the  points  involved  in  this  statement,  in  its 
application  to  Vassar  College,  we  unearth  several  items  which 
may  delay  us  for  a  little  careful  inquiry. 

We  perceive  that  the  funds  already  appropriated  by  Mr. 
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Yassar,  which,  at  their  par  value,  amount  to  $408,000,  will  be 
more  than  half  consumed  by  the  buildings  and  grounds.  It  is 
plain  that  the  endowment,  on  a  corresponding  scale,  of  profes- 
sorships and  scholarships,  of  library,  of  art  gallery,  of  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  cabinets,  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  con- 
sume the  remainder,  apparently  leaving  the  huge  ship  unlaunch- 
ed  on  the  ways,  or  at  last  aground  in  the  harbor.  The  current 
expenses  of  such  a  palatial  establishment  will  be  immense.  It 
is  true  that  the  receipts  from  pupils  will  mitigate  the  burden : 
for  Yassar  College  is  not  to  be  a  charity  school.  Yet  we  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  the  trustees  that  leviathans  do  not 
flourish  in  shallows  or  narrows:  they  require  considerable  sea 
room  both  downward  and  laterally.  If  Yassar  College  is  to  be 
the  American  woman's  Yale  or  Harvard,  it  will  not  do  to  com- 
pel it,  at  least  the  first  year,  to  stand  abegging  at  church  doors, 
to  preserve  the  dear  gills  from  going  supperless  to  bed.  For 
our  part,  we  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal :  and  that  is  one 
capital  reason  for  praying  that  it  may  never  be  made.  We 
gladly  hasten,  however,  to  confess  our  impression  that  the  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  of  the  case  are  all  seen  by  keener  eyes  than 
ours,  and  grappled  in  fists  accustomed  to  crush  that  sort  of 
boulder.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Yassar  is  not  the  man  to  leave 
any  work  half  done.  The  same  patient  analysis  and  compre- 
hension of  details,  the  same  energy,  tact,  forecast,  thorough- 
ness, the  same  "  skill  of  masterly  arithmetic  and  power  of  re- 
mote combination,"  which  have  raised  the  Orange  county  store- 
boy  to  be  the  largest  purse-holder  on  either  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, will  not  fail  to  anticipate  all  the  nodes  of  this  money 
problem,  and  to  provide  for  them. 

The  scope  of  Vassar  College  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
remark,  that  it  is  designed  to  be,  not  merely  a  first-class  female 
seminary,  but  in  the  large  sense  of  the  words,  a  woman's  col- 
lege. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  founder,  of  the  president,  and  of 
their  coadjutors,  by  wisely  ordered  courses  of  study,  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  best  facilities  for  study,  and  by  thoroughness  of 
instruction,  to  give  women  a  liberal  education.  Precisely  how 
the  faculty  shall  be  constituted,  precisely  what  shall  be  the  re- 
quisitions for  entrance,  what  languages  shall  be  studied  and 
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how  much,  how  far  the  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  shall 
be  prosecuted,  the  exact  amount  of  attention  to  be  given  to 
metaphysics,  history,  aesthetics,  music,  painting,  manners,  phy- 
sical culture,  the  length  of  the  terms,  the  method  of  gradua- 
tion,— these  are  topics  still  to  be  determined  by  those  who  have 
them  in  charge.  The  college  is  to  be  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students,  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  Before  that  time,  positions 
will  be  taken  on  these  details,  and  duly  announced  in  an  official 
circular.  Meanwhile,  busy  brains  and  hands  are  at  work  upon 
the  whole  problem. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  plan  of  this  institution  of  which 
we  must  not  omit  to  make  mention :  we  refer  to  its  intended 
domestic  economy.  It  is  designed  that  the  students,  while 
members  of  the  institution,  shall  make  the  college  building 
their  home.  In  other  words,  this  university  undertakes  to  be 
an  extensive  educational  restaurant  and  lodging  house,  an 
elaborate  and  magnificent  literary  hotel !  It  promises  to  feed 
its  disciples,  as  well  as  teach  them ;  to  furnish  them  with  beds, 
as  well  as  natural  history  cabinets;  to  do  their  washing  and 
ironing,  as  well  as  their  astronomy  and  logic. 

There  is  something  in  this  aspect  of  the  case — and  we  ob- 
serve that  in  a  certain  quarter  it  is  a  very  favorite  one — which 
to  many  minds  seems  decidedly  provocative  of  mirth.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  temptingly  within  range  of  sundry  batteries  of 
satire,  whose  silence  would  be  an  extraordinary  virtue,  and  an 
improbable  one.  But  the  topics  of  objection  are  not  merely  of 
a  ludicrous  character :  they  range  over  many  interests— those 
of  money,  and  manners,  and  morals  as  well. 

We  have  given  this  subject  a  good  deal  of  consideration. 
We  have  heard  both  sides.  We  have  relished  the  wit,  and 
have  tried  to  look  wise  at  the  wisdom,  that  each  party  has  pro- 
mulgated ;  and  though  we  came  to  the  examination  of  it  with 
our  opinions  adverse,  it  is  our  deliberate  judgment  in  the  end, 
that,  taking  all  things  into  account,  to  criticize  and  be  witty  at 
the  plan  is  far  easier  than  to  furnish  a  better  one.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Vassar  and  President  Jewett  have  proven  their  mas- 
tery of  the  whole  subject  by  adopting  "  the  home prineiplr-' 
If  it  be  said  that  there   are   serious  evils  connected  with  it 
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in  practice,  we  might  easily  fall  back  on  that  tough  and  gritty 
hypothesis  of  the  theologians — perhaps  these  evils  are  inciden- 
tal to  the  best  system  ! 

It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  refute  certain  mer- 
ry phrases  which  we  have  heard  applied  to  this  business.  Ac- 
cording to  our  memory,  few  have  ever  succeeded  in  arguing 
against  a  joke.  It  is  not  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  lift  his 
hands  and  brows,  exclaiming — "  would  it  be  well  to  have  young 
ladies  brought  together  in  such  herd*  and  caravansaries?" 
The  answer  which  the  learned  pastor  of  Kempten  gave  to 
Montaigne's  question  concerning  the  allowability  of  dancing, 
would  be  logically  pertinent  to  this: — "Why  not?"  More- 
over there  are  many  who  find  considerable  amusement  in 
setting  forth  this  institution  as  "  a  great  protestant  nunnery," 
as  "  an  anabaptistical  convent,"  et  cetera.  If,  however,  it  can 
be  truly  shown  that  this  home  principle — which,  if  not  witty 
itself,  seems  the  cause  of  considerable  wit — does  involve  the 
largest  advantage  with  the  least  disadvantage,  it  should  by  all 
means  be  adopted  ;  and  if  at  this  the  cheerful  world  must 
laugh — why,  it  must  e'en  do  so ! 

But  in  passing  to  the  objections  which  may  be  seriously 
urged  against  the  plan  in  question,  we  find  them  comprehen- 
sively stated  in  a  The  Massachusetts  Teacher,"*  by  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby. 

14  We  must  confess  that  we  regret  that  it  is  contemplated  to  provide  a  home  for 
the  students  in  the  college  edifice,  and  thus  make  of  the  institution  a  great  board- 
ing school  or  convent,  involving  in  it  the  multitude  of  cares,  expenses,  annoy- 
ances, restraints,  vexatious  regulations,  and  evil  influences,  which  are  incident  to 
the  amassing  of  so  many  persons  in  one  community  under  a  single  roof.  On  ac- 
count of  this  provision,  which,  in  such  an  institution,  judging  from  the  university 
experience  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  this  country,  we  deem  to  be  usu- 
ally worse  than  needless,  the  building  and  grounds  at  Poughkeepsie  will  cost,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  trustees,  about  $247,000,  or  more  than  one-half  of 
its  magnificent  endowment,  leaving  only  about  $161,000  for  all  other  purposes. 
If  it  is  not  now  too  late  to  make  a  change,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest,  most  respect- 
fully but  earnestly ,  to  the  founder,  president,  and  other  trustees,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  erect,  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  expense,  a  building,  in  some  conven- 
ient situation,  for  the  publio  room3  required :  leaving  the  teachers  and  pupils  to 

*  September,  1861. 
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obtain  houses  and  board  for  themselves,  according  to  their  own  preferences,  tod 
thus  doubling  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  intellectual  endowment  of  the  institu- 
tion,— its  library,  apparatus,  cabinets  of  natural  histcry,  art  gallery,  and  other 
collections,  and  the  foundation  of  professorships  and  scholarships." 

Prof.  Crosby  appears  to  have  made  out  a  strong  case,  espe- 
cially on  economic  grounds.  "We  think,  however,  that  there 
are  opposing  considerations  which  quite  outweigh  those  so  ably 
presented  by  him.  There  seems,  also,  to  have  been  one  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  the  removal  of  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  modified  his  conclusion,  the  impression  that  the  present 
endowment  of  Vassar  College  is  all  that  it  is  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Vassar. 

To  our  view,  this  subject  takes  some  such  shape  as  this.  If 
the  young  women  of  this  country  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  a 
liberal  education,  colleges  must  be  established  for  them— col- 
leges so  capaciously  endowed  as  to  bring  together  all  the  appa- 
ratus and  appliances  and  facilities  necessary  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  complete  instruction.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  imagine 
that  these  can  be  collected  by  the  proprietors  of  private  board- 
ing schools.  They  require  an  immense  endowment ;  and  there 
is  no  disguise  over  the  fact,  that  persons  who  establish  private 
boarding  schools,  usually  do  60  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
with  a  limited  capital.  Their  establishments,  when  all  that 
they  profess  to  be,  do  no  more  than  correspond,  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  a  liberal  education,  to  the  position  filled  by  our  acade- 
mies and  preparatory  schools  for  boys.  The  entire  course  of 
collegiate  study  laid  down  in  the  college  catalogue  could  be 
prosecuted  by  an  enterprising  youth  at  the  county  academy : 
yet  under  what  tremendous  disadvantages  !  All  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  law  of  division  of  labor  applied  to  teach- 
ing, from  the  best  talent  intensified  and  enlarged  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  whole  life,  from  an  elaborate  system  of  lectures, 
with  ocular  demonstrations  and  illustrations,  from  grand  col- 
lections of  books,  diagrams  and  specimens,  from  remorseless 
drill,  from  unrelaxing  reviews,  from  stated  and  stately  exami- 
nations, and  finally  from  that  vast  unconscious  incessant  pro- 
cess of  culture  to  body,  mind  and  heart,  which  streams  from 
the  quickened  mass  of  so  many  minds  gathered  together  and 
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inter-operating,  and  which  constitutes  the  nameless  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  university  world,  will  be  lost  to  him  who  attempts 
to  get  through  the  college  text-books  in  the  solitude  of  the 
academy.  Away  with  the  mouldy  nonsense  of  conventionalism ! 
If  the  college  is  of  such  value  to  your  son,  it  would  be  of  simi- 
lar value  to  your  daughter. 

"We  must  then  have  colleges  for  women.  But  if  so,  then  we 
must  have,  also,  the  large  masses,  nay  even  (pessima  verba  /) 
"  the  herds,"  "  the  caravansaries  ;"  simply  because  we  cannot 
aiford  to  build  a  costly  university  for  a  small  number  of  pupils. 
A  Matthew  Vassar  will  not  appear  in  every  township.  Would 
it  be  economical,  would  it  be  fair,  even  though  for  other  reasons 
it  should  be  desirable,  to  limit  the  benefits  of  the  immense  en- 
dowment of  Yale  to  the  persons  of  two  dozen  favored  young 
men?  Taking  into  account  the  immense  number  of  appli- 
cants, among  the  young  women  of  America,  for  the  high  priv- 
ileges of  a  university  education,  together  with  the  small  num- 
ber of  universities  that  can  ever  be  established,  it  becomes  a 
thing  of  absolute  necessity  that  each  of  these  gift-containing 
institutions  should  receive  the  largest  number  possible. 

Thus  the  chain  lengthens.  Young  women  must  have  their 
universities :  universities  must  admit  large  numbers.  Add  this 
other  link — these  large  numbers  must  be  entertained  on  the 
home  system.  Here  is  a  woman's  college,  opulent  in  revenue, 
opulent  in  facilities.  Three  hundred  young  ladies  from  Maine 
and  from  Michigan,  from  New  York  and  Nebraska,  at  ages 
ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two,  apply  for  admission.  They 
are  received.  How  shall  they  be  provided  for  ?  Will  it  do 
to  leave  these  girls  to  look  up  boarding  houses  and  lodging 
places  throughout  the  city,  "  according  to  their  own  prefer- 
ences ?"  Or  should  the  college  faculty  do  its  utmost  and  ar- 
range these  items  for  them,  the  case  is  but  slightly  improved. 
This  great  fact  stands  out.  These  three  hundred  young  girls, 
many  of  them  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  away  from 
parental  care  now  for  the  first  time,  the  faculty  can  have  under 
its  immediate  observation  only  during  the  few  hours  of  lectures 
and  recitations.  Before  and  after,  they  are  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  city,  as  choice  or  chance  directed,  entirely  be- 
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yond  the  lens  of  a  responsible  watchfulness  ;  and  while  passin* 
to  and  fro  through  the  streets,  and  at  their  boarding  tables,  and 
even  in  their  rooms,  the  opportunities  will  be  abundant  for  them 
to  make  all  kinds  of  acquaintances,  some  of  which  will  exp** 
them  to  the  most  disastrous  perils.  How  would  judicious  papa 
and  mama,  away  in  Minnesota,  enjoy  the  thought  of  sending 
pretty  Susy  (iEt.  16  summers)  to  recite  lessons  and  hear  lec- 
tures under  President  Jewett  for  three  or  four  years,  eating 
and  sleeping  meanwhile  at  some  boarding  house  in  town,  select- 
ed "  according  to  her  own  preferences  ?"  You  might,  indeed, 
establish  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage ;  but  to  say  nothing 
of  the  odious,  irritating,  and  demoralizing  influences  of  such  a 
system,  it  could  not  succeed.  Its  victims,  thus  situated,  woull 
have  every  advantage  over  the  spies ;  and  those  who  willed  it 
could  contrive  a  hundred  devices  a  day  to  discomfit  your  im*t 
cerberean  police  officers.  And  in  Heaven's  name,  give  u?  i?n> 
rance,  give  us  barbarism,  and  that  forever,  rather  than  an  edu- 
cation wrought  amid  a  ritual  of  eaves-dropping  and  tattling! 

And  among  the  embarrassments  attending  the  system,  4 
voluntary  and  scattered  residence,  let  this  be  considered :  the 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  young  ladies,  boarding  in  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  city,  in  getting  to  the  college  buildings  to  at- 
tend recitations,  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  tramping 
through  rain  and  snow  and  mud.  And  how  could  they  p) 
from  all  quarters  of  the  town  to  be  present  at  lectures,  con  wits 
and  soirees,  in  the  evening, — returning  to  their  boarding  hou?e^ 
at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ? 

Moreover,  concerning  the  economic  argument  there  is  a 
word  to  be  said.  Professor  Crosby  has  contemplated  the  ques- 
tion merely  with  reference  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  the 
party  who  least  needs  the  benefit  of  such  solicitude :  he  ha? 
left  quite  out  of  sight  the  question  of  economy  as  relating  to 
the  pupils.  Surely  wholesale  is  cheaper  than  retail.  The  pn 
pils  of  Vassar  College  can  be  better  kept  and  at  lower  rates,  in 
one  large  establishment,  than  if  divided  between  and  expect- 
ed to  sustain,  fifty  petty  and  indigent  ones.  If  Mr.  Vfc*ar 
is  willing  to  provide  a  home  for  two  or  three  hundred  yonn? 
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ladies,  be  is  doing  what  he  is  abundantly  able  to  do;  and 
he  is  saving  multitudes  from  an  expense  which  many  of 
them  will  be  poorly  able  to  suffer.  "We  think  true  economy 
means  to  save  when  there  is  most  need  of  saving.  We  prefer 
that  this  opulent  and  generous  benefactor  should  spend  some7 
what  more,  that  thousands  of  girls,  through  all  the  future,  may 
be  enabled  to  spend  somewhat  less. 

And  great  as  will  be  the  expense  of  providing  a  home  for  so 
many  young  ladies,  giving  to  each  her  own  separate  sleeping 
apartment,  and  furnishing  every  convenience  of  an  abode  of 
affluence,  taste,  and  refinement,  we  fully  believe  it  will  be  an 
expense  well  bestowed.  In  the  snperior  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral  advantages  which  result  from  this  Arrangement,  the  re- 
turn will  be  absolutely  commensurate  with  the  outgo.  On  the 
plan  adopted,  the  students  and  teachers  constitute  one  great 
family,  the  members  of  which  are  united  by  a  common  object 
of  pursuit — self-culture  and  progress  in  whatever  is  high  and 
worthy  ;  each  individual  of  the  circle  reciprocating  genial  and 
ennobling  influences,  bound  together  by  kindred  tastes,  sympa- 
thies, and  aims ;  the  inner  life  being  the  object  of  study  even 
more  than  the  outward,  and  all  external  hostile  influences  be- 
ing effectually  excluded.  Those  influences  which  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  students  out  of  the  regular  scholastic  hours, 
through  the  arrangements  of  the  family,  exert  a  greater  power 
over  the  tastes,  manners,  habits,  and  principles  of  the  pupils 
than  all  that  can  be  done  for  them  in  the  recitation  and  lecture 
rooms.  In  short,  the  plan  which  has  been  chosen  secures  all 
the  benefits  which  young  men  derive  from  the  college  with  the 
most  elevated  and  refined  home  culture. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  plan  so  earnestly  suggested 
by  Professor  Crosby  fails  under  the  test ;  and  we  believe  that 
experience  as  well  as  theory  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
system  on  which  Vassar  College  is  founded.  Professor  Crosby 
refers  to  the  home  system  as  "involving  in  it  a  multitude  of 
cares,  expenses,  annoyances,  restraints,  vexatious  regulations, 
and  evil  influences."  Undoubtedly :  for  Paradise  is  lost ;  and 
Vassar  College  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  synonym  for  Para- 
dise regained.     These  evils  must  exist  among  any  three  hun- 
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dred  human  beings  working  together  for  a  similar  purpose  on 
this  earth,  under  any  system.     The  point  is,  which  system  has 
the  least.     We  believe  that  if  the  one  adopted  involves  a  "  mul- 
titude," the  one  suggested  involves  an  infinitude.     Indeed,  the 
latter  system,  for  several  hundred  young  ladies,  and  in  a  city 
so  large  as  Poughkeepsie,  is  wholly  impracticable :  it  could  not 
command  the  confidence  of  those  who  value  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  young,  and  appreciate  the  dangers  by  which  they  would 
be  assailed.     So  that  in  any  view  of  the  case,  whether  as  to 
morals,  aesthetics,  economy,  or  convenience,  the  system  actually 
chosen  seems  the  best.     And  in  this  direction  the  testimony  of 
experimental  educators  will  concur.     President  Jewett  himself 
had  under  his  charge,  for  many  years,  at  the  "  Judson  Female 
Institute,"  in  Alabama,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  boarders.    He  affirms  that  his  success 
was  vastly  greater,  both  in  mental  and  in  spiritual  culture,  with 
those  whom  he  could  retain  within  the  influences  of  the  family. 
The  principals  of  the  largest  and  best  female  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  will  bear  unanimous  witness  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  young  ladies  residing  in  the  seminary  make  better 
scholars  and  nobler  women,  than  those  who  can  be  reached  only 
during  the  hours  of  school  duty.    At  Ipswich,  Mary  Lyon  receiv- 
ed day  scholars  ;  but  she  afterwards  founded  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary,  on  the  plan  of  excluding  them   altogether.     For 
twenty  years  no  day  scholars  have  been  admitted;  and  the 
present  principal  pronounces  the  result  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  the  plan.     Such  we  believe  will  be  the  result  in  the  case 
of  Vassar  College.     Nor  can  we  think  for  an  instant  that  tills 
university  for  women  will  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
prison-like  gloom,  the  pining  melancholy,  the  pernicious  ex- 
clusiveness,  or  the  moral  depravation  of  a  convent.     It  is  our 
full  conviction  that  under  the  management  to  which  it  has 
been  entrusted  it  will  be  only  a  large  and  well  regulated  fami- 
ly, of  which  all  the  members  are  free,  contented,  and  happy. 

We  should  fail  of  discharging  a  very  important  part  of  our 
duty,  if  we  omitted  to  make  our  readers  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  personal  history  and  characteristics  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  the  merit  of  having  first  suggested  to  Matthew  Vassar 
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the  idea  of  instituting  a  woman's  college,  and  on  whom  has 
been  devolved  the  responsibility  of  its  first  presidency.  He, 
more  than  any  other  man,  is  to  decide  the  question  whether 
Vassar  Female  College  shall  take  the  lofty  and  commanding 
position  to  which  the  hopes  of  multitudes  assign  it.  or  whether 
it  shall  become  merely  a  girl's  boarding  school  half  way  up  the 
Hudson — a  sumptuous  mediocrity  and  a  costly  mistake.  Con- 
fident  predictions  are  perilous.  Neither  prophecy,  nor  the 
sonship  of  prophecy,  belongeth  to  us.  Yet  we  are  unwilling  to 
disguise  the  very  hopeful  convictions  with  which  we  are  im- 
pressed by  an  acquaintance  with  President  Jewett.  If  a  steady, 
affectionate,  and  enthusiastic  consecration  to  the  great  under- 
taking, if  twenty  years  of  actual  experience  as  an  educator  of 
young  women,  if  a  fine  literary  and  scientific  culture,  if  great 
executive  power,  accompanied  by  a  singular  tact,  suavity,  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  if  a  long- breathed  industry  and 
tenacity  of  will,  and  a  large-minded  hospitality  to  suggestions 
from  every  worthy  source,  if  a  solemn  appreciation  of  his  own 
position  and  of  the  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  the  work  to 
which  he  has  been  summoned,  and  finally  if  a  devout  and  con- 
stant looking  to  a  source  of  help  higher  than  man,  or  man's 
books,  can  qualify  the  first  president  of  Vassar  Female  College 
for  his  difficult  task,  then,  in  our  judgment,  have  the  trustees 
made  an  eminently  judicious  choice. 

President  Jewett  is  a  native  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1828, — a  class 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  ministers  and  of  college  presi- 
dents and  professors  which  it  has  produced.  After  being  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  one  year,  and  study- 
ing law  one  year,  Mr.  Jewett  spent  three  years  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.  Leaving  Andover  in  1833, 
he  accepted  a  professorship  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio.  During 
his  residence  in  Marietta,  he  was  constrained,  by  a  change  of  his 
views  of  church  ordinances,  to  connect  himself  with  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Resigning  his  professorship  in  the  fall  of  1838, 
he  went  to  Alabama.  There  commencing  with  seven  scholars, 
he  established  the  "  Judson  Female  Institute,"  which  became, 
under  his  guidance,  the  largest  and  most  successful  seminary  for 
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young  ladies  in  the  whole  South.  The  success  of  the  institu- 
tion was  due  to  the  high  literary  standard  adopted  and  to  the 
strict  discipline  maintained,  which  attracted  students  from 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas.  Professor  Jewett, 
longing  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  his  native  North,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  an  explosion  of  Southern  passion  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  in  1855  resigned  his  position 
in  the  Judson  Female  Institute.  Coming  to  Ponghkeepsie, 
Professor  Jewett  conducted  the  Cottage  Hill  Seminary  live 
years,  when  he  sold  the  institution  to  its  present  proprietor. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  devoted  all  his  time  and  his  pow- 
ers to  maturing  the  plans  of  the  noble  enterprise  over  which 
he  has  been  called  to  preside.     He  is  now  in  Europe. 

Plato  gave  thanks  to  the  gods  that  he  was  not  born  a 
woman.  If  any  man  will  faithfully  search  the  condition  of 
woman  in  all  lands  and  times, — the  tyranny  of  law  and  cus- 
tom, and  maxim,  under  which  she  has  been  oppressed,  ber 
deprivation  of  the  means  of  general  experience  and  special 
culture,  by  the  selfishness  of  her  stouter  mate  degraded  be- 
neath him,  and  then  taunted  and  cursed  for  that  degradation. 
deep  of  injustice  and  suffering  evermore  underlying  deep,— he 
will  surely  become  a  Platonist !  From  such  a  survey,  one 
might  almost  be  tempted  to  define  woman  as  that  being  wbu 
was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  how  mean  man 
could  be,  without  particularly  trying.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  civilization  has,  thus  far,  essentially  meliorated  her 
case.  In  rude  ages  she  has  been  the  victim  of  rude  meanness, 
and  in  refined  ages  of  refined  meanness.  In  the  former  state 
she  has  suffered  kicks  and  blows ;  in  the  latter,  laws  and  epi- 
grams. With  what  cowardice  and  brutality  has  the  stronger 
used  the  privilege  of  his  might,  to  abuse  his  gentle  companion, 
to  make  her  drudge  in  his  behalf,  and  then  feel  the  sting  oi 
his  fists  and  his  nicknames  I  "  An  abstract  of  the  codes  o: 
nations,"  says  Emerson,  "  would  be  a  transcript  of  the  com- 
mon conscience."  The  Mohammedan  law  forbids  pigs,  dogs. 
women,  and  other  impure  animals,  to  enter  a  mosque;  am! 
according  to  its  prohibition,  the  hour  of  prayer  may  never  k 
proclaimed  by  a  female,  a  madman,  a  drunkard,  or  a  decrepit 
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person.     It  is  stated  by  the  German   traveler,  Kohl,  that  a 
Turk  blushes  and  apologizes  when  he  mentions  his  wife,  as  if 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  needless  impertinence.     Penetrating 
farther  into  Asia,  listen  to  the  revelations  of  Vishnu  Sarma: — 
"Women,   at  all  times,  have  been  inconstant,   even  among 
the  Celestials."    "  Woman's  virtue  is  founded  upon  a  modest 
countenance,  precise  behavior,  rectitude,  and  a  deficiency  of 
suitors."    " Infidelity,  violence,  deceit,  envy,  extreme  avarice, 
a  total  want  of  good  qualities,  with  impurity,  are  the  innate 
faults  of  womankind."    And  since,  in  those  teeming  lands,  the 
married  woman,  according   to   an   old   writer,   is   to  be  but 
"an  echo  in  the  house"  during  the  lifetime  of  her  lord-spouse, 
is  it  not  possible  that,  after  his  decease,  she  will  possess  the 
privilege,  at  least,  of  original  vocalization  f    Absurd ! — for 
what  saith  the  Hindoo  scripture?     "It  is  proper   for  every 
woman,  after  her  husband's  death,  to  burn  herself  in  the  fire 
with  his  corpse."     The  code  of  the  Persians  estimates  the  testi- 
mony of  four  women  as  equal  to  that  of  two  men,  but  the 
Brahmin  regards  the  testimony  of  women  as  worth  just  noth- 
ing at  all.     Wherefore,  very  logically,  it  is  never  admitted. 
The   Cochin  Chinese  proverb   says : — "  A  woman  has  nine 
lives,   and   bears    a  great    deal   of  killing."      The   Chinese 
woman,  with  a  babe  upon  her  back,   and   another  in  her 
womb,  drags  the  plough  in  the  rice  field,  while  her  gallant 
husband  holds  the  handle  and  wields  the  whip.     The  Tartars 
say: — "Women  were  sent  into  the  world  to  be  useful   and 
convenient  to  the  men."    In  Siberia,  the  morning  after  the 
wedding,  the  bride's  father  delivers  to  the  young  husband 
the   emblem   of  his   authority — a  whip.     Among  the  Mor- 
duans,  the  bride  is  presented  to  the  groom  with  these  words : — 
"  There,  wolf,  take  thy  lamb."     In  Australia,  when  a  female 
child  is  born,   the    natives  break  her  finger-joints.     When 
the  New  Hollanders    are   displeased  with  their  wives,   they 
have   a  very  expeditious  method  of  divorce  ;   they   simply 
spear  them  or  knock  them  on  the  head.     Even  the  legislation 
of  Indiana  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  common  law  of  that  re- 
mote Pacific  isle.     Moorish  gentlemen,  it  may  be  inferred,  lead 
an  easy  life.     They  lie  upon  their  mats  whole  days  smoking 
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and  sleeping,  the  work,  meanwhile,  being  done  by  their 
wives — who,  for  the  slightest  offense  are  beaten  most  cruelly, 
but  who,  so  far  from  regarding  this  conjugal  pounding  as  a 
misfortune,  are  rather  disposed  to  be  proud  of  it,  as  a  token 
that  their  lords  and  masters  consider  them  of  some  importance. 
The  condition  of  woman  in  ancient  Greece  was  very  abject. 
She  kept  her  husband's  house,  slept  in  his  bed,  and  brought 
him  children ;  but  in  the  sight  of  the  law  she  was  only  a  thing. 
She  could  not  appeal  from  her  husband  to  the  courts;  and 
after  his  death,  the  eldest  son  became  her  guardian.  A  female 
captive  was  subjected  to  peculiar  indignities;  thus  Hecuba 
complains  that  she  was  chained  like  a  dog  at  the  gate  of  Aga- 
memnon. The  practice  of  exposing  infants  revealed  a  gloomy 
distinction ;  for  Posidippus  says  : — 

"A  man,  though  poor,  will  not  expose  his  son: 
But,  if  he '•  rich,  will  scarce  preserve  his  daughter." 

Among  the  Romans,  woman  was  treated  with  far  more 
deference ;  yet  her  civil  rights  were  extremely  frail.  She 
could  neither  inherit  property,  nor  transact  business  without 
the  concurrence  of  parents,  husband,  or  guardian ;  and  she 
could  be  divorced  for  the  most  trivial  offense.  "When  Paulus 
^Emilius  repudiated  Papiria,  his  friends  said  to  him,  "Is  she 
not  wise?  Is  she  not  chaste?  Is  she  not  fair?  Is  she  not 
the  mother  of  fine  children  ?"  In  reply,  he  pointed  to  his  shoe, 
and  said,  "Is  it  not  fine ?  Is  it  not  well  made  ?  Yet  none  of 
you  know  where  it  pinches  me."  The  transition  from  Pagan- 
ism to  Papacy  brought  little  visible  aid  to  woman.  "  Man," 
said  the  Catholic  theologian,  applying  scriptural  language  to  a 
physical  fact,  "  is  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniqui- 
ty ;  it  was  his  complacency  in  woman  that  brought  his  first 
abasement ;  let  him  not,  therefore,  glory  in  his  shame,  and 
worship  the  fountain  of  his  corruption !"  In  modern  times, 
and  in  the  best  portions  of  Christendom,  the  condition  of 
woman  is  vastly  improved ;  and  yet  the  popularity  of  old 
Asia-born  proverbs,  and  their  poetical  repetition  with  original 
mixtures  of  obscenity  and  gall  by  the  wits  such  as  Boileau, 
Swift,  Churchill,  and  Pope,  and  finally  the  actual  state  of  the 
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law  in  Europe  and  America,  touching  the  position  of  woman, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  sad  fact,  that  the  seat  of  this  old 
calumny  is  not  yet  reached.  What  degrading  insinuations  are 
wrapped  in  these  living  proverbs : — 

"  A  beautiful  woman,  smiling,  tells  of  a  purse  gaping." 

"  Every  woman  would  rather  be  handsome  than  good." 

"  A  house  full  of  daughters  is  a  cellar  full  of  sour  beer." 

"  Three  daughters  and  the  mother  are  four  devils  for  the  father." 

Is  it  not  infamous  that  crooked  little  Pope  could  know  that 
he  would  be  not  only  safe,  but  gaining  applause,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  couplet : — 

"  Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure,  take ; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  "  ? 

The  best  modern  codes  do  not  yet  fully  recognize  the  person- 
ality of  woman;  and  by  this  circumstance  every  enactment  is 
vitiated  with  injustice.  It  is  true  that,  within  recent  years, 
several  of  the  American  states  have  honored  themselves  by 
legislation  on  this  subject,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing ever  before  attained.  And  yet,  even  in  these  states, 
much  remains  to  be  done ;  while,  to  any,  who  reflect  on  the 
position  of  woman  under  the  English  common  law,  and  who 
consider  the  authority  of  that  code  in  judicial  decisions,  in  this 
country  as  in  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  evident  how  few  and 
how  slight,  even  in  the  best  portions  of  Christendom,  are  the 
legal  protections  of  woman.  According  to  the  common  law, 
a  woman's  body  belongs  to  her  husband.  She  is  in  his 
custody,  and  he  can  enforce  his  right  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  A  husband  has  a  freehold  estate  in  his  wife's  lands  as 
long  as  they  both  live.  Money  earned  by  a  married  woman 
belongs  absolutely  to  her  husband.  This  is  the  humiliating 
testimony  of  Caroline  Dall: — "  I  thought  I  knew  how  corrupt 
modern  society  could  be ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  unsound- 
ness had  darted  to  its  very  core,  till  I  began  to  read  law,  and 
to  understand  the  estimate  which  that  puts  upon  woman  and 
chastity." 

At  the  root  of  all  these  hardships,  cruelties,  indignities,  and 
insults  heaped  on  woman  since  society  began  and  continuing 
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until  now,  lurks  this  hydra-headed  lie, — a  denial  that  woman 
is  a  human  being  !  Recognize  the  essential  individuality  of 
every  woman,  erase  the  implication  that  she  is  but  the  accom- 
paniment or  the  appendix  of  an  individuality,  and  you  will 
have  purged  the  spring-head  where  rises  this  world-filling  and 
tainted  river  of  wrong.  All  these  clamorous  outcries  for  the 
privilege  of  education,  of  suffrage,  of  public  speech,  of  en- 
trance unto  life's  vocations,  of  free  development  and  activity 
in  any  direction  for  which  she  can  demonstrate  her  fitness,  are 
but  the  feverish  assertions  of  corollaries.  Fall  back  on  that 
base  line  which  strategically  commands  these  positions,  and 
you  will  "be  calm  with  the  might  of  assured  victory. 

The  preciousness  to  us  of  the  foundation  of  Vassar  Female 
College,  is  that  it  is  a  sign  of  progress  toward  the  concession 
of  this  ultimate  truth.  Here  is  a  man  laying  down  half  % 
million  of  dollars  to  express  his  belief  that  every  woman  is  a 
human  being.  Therefore  we  shall  listen  not  to  the  croakers. 
Though  this  money  sink  into  the  ground,  and  be  as  ineffectual 
for  its  immediate  object  as  rotten  seed,  we  shall  rejoice.  Even 
the  sinking  of  half  a  million  in  such  a  cause  would  indicate  a 
cheering  advance,  and  must  communicate  a  huge  push  to  the 
world's  thought. 

The  writer  of  this  Article  has  just  been  out  upon  the  col- 
lege grounds  once  more,  to  look  at  those  vast  walls  rising 
slowly  and  grandly  in  the  air,  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the 
workmen,  to  hear  the  low,  irregular  click  of  the  trowel.  TLe 
visit  filled  us  with  joy.  Every  blow  of  the  hammer,  every 
ascent  of  the  hod  carrier,  seemed  like  a  tangible  attestation  to 
a  grand  and  long  buried  truth  ;  and  the  vast  uncrowned  pile 
stood  before  us  a  huge  altar  building  to  justice,  and  one  inspir- 
ing immortal  idea.  It  is  heroic  to  live  by  faith  ;  it  is  extremely 
pleasant  to  get  an  occasional  moment  of  sight.  We  passed  in 
review  the  long  line  of  centuries  during  which  woman  has 
been  the  drudge  or  the  toy  of  man,  the  object  either  of  lit 
tyranny  or  his  dalliance,  in  either  case  his  victim.  The  dawn 
of  Christian  civilization  suggests  hope,  rather  than  confers  it. 
Ages  of  degradation  or  of  negative  felicity  pass  by — undoubt- 
edly an  epoch  of  necessary  preparation.     When,  at  last,  the 
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revival  of  learning  occurs,  its  light  is  intended  but  for  one  sex9 
not  for  humanity.     Here  and  there,  an  audacious  woman  dares 
to  assert  her  birthright.     Vittoria  Colonna,  Isabella  of  Rosera, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  wrenched,  rather   than  were 
accorded,  an  ambiguous  recognition,  as  splendid  and  monstrous 
exceptions.     Meanwhile,  the  great  muttering  undertone  of 
Christendom  steadily  denies  woman's  right  to  God's  patrimony 
of  knowledge ;  and  this  denial  sleeps  like  an  incubus  on  all 
her  aspirations.     Mary  Astell  submits  to  Bishop  Burnett  her 
plans  for  a  Woman's  College ;  but  the  prelate  hurls  upon  them 
the  charge  of  heresy,  and  they  are  crushed.     "  She  that  know- 
eth  how  to  compound  a  pudding  is  more  desirable  than  she 
who  skillfully  compoundeth  a  poem.     A  female  poem  I  mis- 
like."    That  is  the  grim  verdict  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
"  Chemistry  enough  to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  and  geography 
enough  to  know  the  location  of  the  different  rooms  in  her 
house,  are  learning  enough  for  a  woman."     That  is  the  sar- 
donic verdict  of  the  eighteenth  century.     "  A  female  astrono- 
mer has  no  other  motive  for  looking  at  the  moon  than  to  see 
whether  there  be  a  man  in  it."     That  is  the  libertine  verdict 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     But  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  such  despicable  flings.     From  every  living  au- 
thority,  in  original  thought   and  criticism,   come   words  of 
cordial  salutation  to  woman,  gladly  recognizing  her  capacity 
for  knowledge  and  her  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
truth  and  right  feeling. 

The  meanness  of  masculine  jealousy  is  being  shamed  out  of 
the  world.  The  day  is  breaking  for  woman.  The  chivalry  of 
the  soul  is  to  commence  its  golden  era — never  to  close.  And  ■ 
of  this,  the  rearing  of  these  massive  walls  is  one  gladdening 
token.  They  will  not,  they  cannot,  be  reared  in  vain.  And 
this  magnificent  example  will  be  contagious ; — for, 

"  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repair,  and  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light." 
VOL.   XXI.  49 
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Article  V.— THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOB. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  to  the  great  majority  of  readers, 
the  book  of  Job  is  largely  unintelligible  and  unedifying.  In- 
deed, there  are  few,  even  among  the  most  learned  and  schol- 
arly students  of  \%  who  will  venture  to  say  that  they  have 
wholly  grasped  its  meaning,  and  developed  all  the  truth  which 
it  was  meant  to  teach.  In  no  other  book  does  the  Hebraist  en- 
counter such  perplexities,  and  grope  amid  60  many  and  such 
deep  obscurities.  In  none  other  is  the  exegete  so  often  baffled 
and  at  his  wit's  end.  The  theologian  shuns  it  as  of  little  use  to 
him.  The  preacher  hesitates  to  take  his  texts  from  it,  knowing 
the  uncertainties  of  even  the  best  translations,  and  that  over  just 
the  very  passages  which  seem  most  evangelical,  there  has  been 
most  and  sharpest  controversy.  The  book  is,  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  a  closed  book  to  most  readers  of  it ;  and  not  A'. 
the  explanations  which  recent  biblical  criticism  has  suggested, 
nor  all  the  theories  concerning  it  which  modern  scholarship  ha* 
offered,  have  availed  fully  to  open  it. 

Of  course,  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  denying  that  the 
book  has  a  real  value,  even  to  the  most  careless  reader  and  i« 
the  most  uninstructed  student.  Even  to  such  a  one,  the  simple 
power  of  the  story  and  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  poetry,  will 
not  fail  to  be  apparent ;  and  a  devout  reader,  however  unlearned, 
will,  no  doubt,  receive  from  it  impressions  that  will  deepen  hi 
humility,  his  gratitude,  his  patience,  and  his  trust.  Unquestion- 
ably there  are  some  passages  of  the  book,  of  which  the  meaning  fe 
most  unmistakable,  which  are  bright  and  plain  enough,  even 
without  the  context  to  explain  them,  and  apart  from  any  com- 
prehensive theory  in  regard  to  the  whole  poem, — passages  whieii 
shine  as  very  gems  of  inspired  thought  and  utterance,  and 
which  have  come  to  be  like  "  household  words"  in  the  great 
amily  and  church  of  God.  There  are  passages  which,  taken 
by.  themselves  and  standing  on  their  own  merits,  are  such  fe- 
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licitous  expressions  of  religions  submission,  trust,  undying  hope 
and  patient  love,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Church  through 
all  the  ages  has  not  superseded  them  or  equaled  them,  but 
they  hold  still  the  first  place  beneath  the  words  of  him  who 
spake  as  "  never  man  spake."  They  are  almost  like  proverbs 
among  all  Christian  men.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  utterance 
of  patient  resignation  when,  crushed  beneath  his  first  affliction, 
the  patriarch  exclaims — 

"  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

So,  too,  that  cry  of  faith  that  goes  up  from  such  gloomy  depths 
of  anguish, — 

u  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 

(we  shall  refer  again  to  the  passage),  has  not  yet  grown  old,  and 
will  never  cease  to  live  upon  the  lips  of  holy  men.  Such  pas- 
sages as  these,  we  say  again,  religious  souls,  in  every  age,  have 
appropriated  as  most  perfect  utterances  of  their  own  emotions. 
But  yet,  they  have  none  the  less  failed  to  perceive,  except  very 
dimly,  the  meaning  of  the  book,  to  grasp  the  unity  of  it,  and 
to  understand  the  present  value  of  it  and  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  our  full  and  glorious  Christian  revelation.  Even 
now,  there  are  those  who  read,  with  almost  equal  reverence  and 
solemnity,  the  reiterated  aphorisms  and  errors  of  Eliphaz  and 
Bildad,  the  violent  denunciations  of  Zophar  and  the  agonized 
complaints  and  longing  cries  of  Job, — and  who  are  shocked  and 
affronted  by  the  suggestion  that  they  do  not  all  speak  with  full 
inspiration  and  express  a  sound  theology.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  we  happened  to  observe,  in  a  respectable  religious 
paper,  such  a  paragraph  as  this :  "  The  Bible  asserts  that  it 
(the  Bible)  is  all  of  God :  and  before  any  man  may  assert  that 
what  Noah  or  Job  or  Elisha  said,  is  not  inspired,  he  must  prove 
it  to  be  uniiwyired,  for  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  the  word  of 
God  until  the  contrary  is  shown.  Otherwise  our  hope  is  vain 
and  our  preaching  is  vain."*  This,  too,  notwithstanding  Job 
himself  is  so  continually  crying  out  in  acknowledged  darkness, 

•  N.  Y.  Observer  of  July  24th,  1862. 
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and  so  tossed  about  and  tortured  by  uncertainties  and  doubts, 
and  so  involved  in  constant  self-contradictions :  notwithstand- 
ing, also,  the  rebuke  of  Elihu  and  the  awful  words  of  majesty 
with  which  Jehovah  himself  silenced  him  and  melted  him  to 
penitence  and  lowly,  trustful  love.  It  is  evident  enough  that 
if,  as  the  writer  we  have  quoted  intimates,  what  Job  says  most 
be  taken  as  directly,  and  in  all  parts  equally,  inspired,  we  are 
likely  to  get  into  trouble.  It  is  evident  enough  that  if  a  claim 
so  utterly  impossible  is  thus  seriously  urged,  it  is  high  time 
that  some  pains  were  taken  to  clear  up,  if  possible,  the  obscu- 
rities in  which  the  book  is  buried,  and  remove  the  hindrances 
which  impede  its  usefulness  and  lessen  its  attractiveness. 

It  is  surely  not  enough,  then,  to  regard  the  book  as  merely 
a  divinety  given  record  of  an  historic  example  of  patience-of 
pious  submission  under  overwhelming  affliction.  It  is  vastly 
more  than  this.  It  is  not  enough  to  take  it  as  merely  the  thun- 
dering rebuke  of  that  presumption  which  expects,  by  "search- 
ing" to  "  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection," — a  rebuke  con- 
sisting in  the  assertion  of  his  infinity  and  sovereignty.  It  is  this, 
indeed,  but  it  is  more.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
a  mere  discussion  of  the  inequalities  in  "  the  distribution  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  world," — for,  if  it  be  such  and  nothing 
more,  it  is  a  discussion  terminating  only  in  uncertainty  and 
mystery,  and  silenced  indeed  but  not  decided.  Nor  is  it  mere- 
ly  meant  to  prove  the  possibility  of  unselfish  and  disinterested 
piety.* 

Admitting  that  each  of  these  lessons  can  be  fairly  taken  from 
the  book,  and  that  they  were  all  included  in  its  grand  design 
and  purpose,  has  it  not  also  a  fresher  and  more  present  value  to 
us  ?  Is  it  not  of  any  living  meaning  to  us  ?  Does  it  stand  in  no  re- 
lation to  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  Is  there  not  a  mean- 
ing running  all  through  it  that,  when  once  perceived,  will  make 
the  whole  book  luminous  and  precious  to  us, — a  meaning  not 
dependent  upon  detached,  obscure,  uncertain  passages,  but  in- 
volved in  the  very  character  of  the  book  and  inwrought  in  its 
very  structure  ?  To  point  out  and  develop  such  a  meaning  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Article. 

*  See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  Job. 
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There  is  much  that  we  must  take  for  granted  at  the  outset, 
but  nothing  more  than  is  admitted  by  the  most  careful  scholars 
and  substantially  agreed  in  by  the  best  authorities.  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  book,  for  instance,  which  is  now  proved 
almost  to  a  demonstration, — this  we  take  for  granted.  That  it 
was  written  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  an  age 
far  back,  almost  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  world's  history, 
when  patriarchism,  on  a  very  large  and  splendid  scale,  had  not 
given  way  to  any  stronger  and  more  artificial  form  of  society, — 
so  much  as  this  is  evident  from  the  very  style  and  character  of 
the  book  itself.  If  we  should  assert,  even,  that  the  age  of  Job 
was  more  remote  than  the  age  of  Abraham,  it  could  hardly  be 
disproved.  Clearly  enough  it  antedates  the  revelation  of  God's 
character  and  will  which  He  made  through  the  law  of  Moses. 
It  seems  to  us,  the  scene  of  the  book  is  laid,  most  naturally, 
either  in  the  age  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  or  in  an  age  a 
little  later.  Indeed,  anywhere  in  the  period  between  Abraham 
and  Moses  the  book  can  be  placed  without  doing  violence  to 
the  scenery,  the  coloring,  or  the  spirit  of  it.  Later  than  that  it 
certainly  cannot  be ;  and  so  that  it  lies  within  that  period,  it 
does  not  greatly  matter  whether  it  be  a  little  earlier  or  a  little 
later. 

So,  too,  if  there  are  in  the  book  any  traces  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  of  the  words  of  promise  and  of 
revelation  which  God  spake  to  that  chosen  servant, — they  are 
very  few  and  indistinct.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  will  of  God  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Mosaic  revelation.  It  is  hardly  possible  that,  had  the  wri- 
ter of  this  poem  been  familiar  with  that  magnificent  revelation, 
he  would  have  been  able  entirely  to  divest  himself  of  the  influ- 
ence of  truths  so  mighty  and  so  full  of  promise.  The  whole 
impression  which  the  book  makes  is  of  an  age  when  there  was 
no  religious  light,  except  the  light  of  nature  and  of  dim  tradi- 
tion handed  down  from  Adam,  and  from  Noah,  and  from  holy 
men  to  whom  God  spoke  in  those  first  days.  The  weary  suf- 
ferer, whose  history  the  poem  gives  us  with  such  simple  pathos, 
is  a  "  stranger  from  the  covenants  of  promise."  If  such  cove- 
nants between  God  and  man  have  really  been  made,  he  cer- 
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tainly  knows  nothing  of  them.  Even  if  he  be  not  before  Abra- 
ham, he  is,  at  least,  apart  from  Abraham,  and  is  ignorant  of  the 
hope  and  trust  by  which  "  the  father  of  the  faithful "  was  sus- 
tained and  cheered  ;  in  the  strength  of  which  he  lived,  obeyed 
and  suffered ;  calmed  and  comforted  by  which,  he  died.  He 
knows,  indeed,  those  great  foundation  truths  of  natural  religion 
which,  however  dimly,  all  men  know, — but  he  knows  little 
more.  He  knows,  that  in  the  rite  of  sacrifice  which,  if  it  was 
not  to  him  a  part  of  natural  religion,  was  at  least  his  inherit- 
ance from  the  godliest  men  of  the  remotest  age, — he  knows 
that  in  this  rite  there  is  involved  something  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise. He  believes  in  God  and  worships  him  with  all  fidelity,  in 
whatever  simple  ways  his  pious  soul  can  discover.  He  trusts 
in  him  as  a  living,  personal  God,  omnipotent,  all-wise,  all-jn>:, 
all-holy.  He  recognizes  human  sinfulness  and  frailty.  He  be- 
lieves in  pardon  and  in  help,  for  he  believes,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  sacrifice,  a  rite  which  is  meaningless,  unless  in  some  dim 
way,  to  every  soul  however  uninstructed,  it  means  that  pardon 
and  deliverance  are  possible.  So  much  as  this  the  patriarch 
believed, — not  very  clearly  always,  but  with  faithful,  hearty 
piety.  So  much  as  this  he  could  believe  from  the  mere  light 
of  nature  and  of  tradition  from  his  ancestors.  So  much  as  this 
all  men,  in  every  age,  in  every  land,  can  see  if  they  have  eyes, 
can  trust  if  they  have  hearts. 

We  assert  again,  what  few  who  study  carefully  this  book  of 
Job  will  fail  to  acknowledge,  that  the  whole  religious  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  whose  history  it  gives  us,  goes  no  further  than 
the  light  of  nature  guides  him.  If  he  had  known  of  any  other 
revelation  concerning  the  God  in  whom  he  trusted  and  to  whom 
he  made  his  agonized  appeal,  than  what  his  works  afforded,  or 
than  what,  in  golden  ages  past,  he  had  spoken  to  the  ancients, 
we  should  find  some  reference  to  it.  All  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy, Job,  and  his  three  friends,  and  Elihu,  alike,  appeal  to  na- 
ture and  to  tradition, — but  to  nothing  else.  Nowhere  in  all  poe- 
try, inspired  or  uninspired,  can  we  find  such  splendid  lesson? 
read  from  the  book  of  nature,  as  we  read  on  almost  every  page 
of  this  the  first  and  grandest  of  all  poems.  Nowhere  do  we  M 
men  turning  with  more  reverence  to  gather  up  and  treasure 
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whatever  wisdom  may  have  come  from  the  experience  of  ages 
past,  that  wisdom  which 

"  The  wise  have  related, 
And  have  not  kept  concealed,  having  received  it  from  their  fathers."* 

But  nowhere  in  the  argument,  from  the  sage  Eliphaz,  from  the 
solemn  Bildad,  from  the  angry  Zophar,  from  the  eloquent  and 
impassioned  Elihu,  from  the  distressed  and  weary  Job, — from 
no  one  do  we  find  appeal  or  reference  to  any  other  source  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  Almighty  than  these  two  which  we 
have  noticed.  Of  course  we  do  not  overlook,  as  included  in 
these  sources  of  knowledge,  the  whisperings  of  conscience  with- 
in every  man, — and  perhaps,  also,  the  uncertain  media  of  dreams 
and  visions,  to  which  reference  is  made.  At  best,  the  light  was 
dim,  unsteady,  insufficient.  It  is  the  light  which  comes  from 
nature,  in  the  soul  and  outside  of  it,  and  from  inheritance  from 
earlier  ages. 

No  one  can  hope  to  understand  the  book  of  Job  who  does 
not  bear  in  mind  this  fact  from  first  to  last.  The  man  whose 
history  is  given  us  was  not  in  the  line  of  that  direct  and  inspired 
revelation  which  the  family  and  descendants  of  Abraham  en- 
joyed. Either  he  lived  before  it,  or  he  lived  apart  from  it. 
Anything  so  distinct,  and  sure,  and  tangible,  as  any  spoken 
words  of  promise  and  of  love  from  God  to  man,  he  had  not. 
And  all  the  discussion  in  which  lie  was  a  participant  was  dark- 
ened by  the  shadow  of  so  great  an  ignorance. 

Now  remember  what  the  history  of  Job  was,  a  history  more 
full  of  terrible  calamity  than  any  other  which  the  world  affords. 
He  had  been  the  richest  man  in  all  the  land, — the  richest,  and 
the  greatest,  and  the  best.  No  man  among  all  the  lordly  pa- 
triarchs upon  those  Eastern  plains  was  equal  to  him.  He  had 
dwelt  in  wealth  and  honor,  in  prosperity  and  peace.  Re- 
joicing in  the  gifts  of  God,  happy  in  the  love  of  family  and  the 
respect  of  friends,  delighting  to  do  good, — the  picture  which  he 
gives  us  of  his  own  life  is  one  of  singular  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness,— a  picture  of  patriarchism,  in  its  best  and  grandest 

*  Chapter  xv,  18,  (Noyes's  translation). 
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form, — a  picture  marvellously  fresh  and  vivid,  thoroughly 
simple  and  natural, — a  picture  of  the  time,  he  says, — 

"  When  God  was  the  friend  of  my  tent ; 
When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me, 
And  my  children  were  around  me ; 
When  I  washed  my  steps  in  milk, 
And  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil  P* 

Those  were  days  of  smooth  and,  as  it  seemed,  illimitable  pros- 
perity. And  yet  it  was  not  a  prosperity  that  made  the  patri- 
arch proud.  It  was  joined  with  a  piety  not  less  real  and  con- 
spicuous, and  the  two  united  made  him  not  only  "as  a  king 
in  the  midst  of  an  army,"  but  also  "  as  a  comforter  among 
mourners."  His  riches,  and  his  honor,  and  his  peaceful  earthly 
happiness,  were  recognized  by  him  as  the  gift  of  God,  and 
seemed  to  him  the  expressions  of  divine  favor  towards  a  sin- 
cere and  faithful  worshiper.  They  were  proofs  to  him  that  be 
was  trusting  in  a  real  God,  and  that  he  had  not  misconceived 
His  character,  when  he  believed  that  He  was  just  and  good, 
and  that  He  would  reward  with  length  of  days,  with  riches  and 
with  honor,  those  who  trusted  and  loved  Him.  It  was  not 
by  accident  that  he  was  greater,  richer,  and  more  honored  than 
all  other  men  about  him,  but,  as  he  believed  in  all  humility, 
it  was  because  he  was  more  faithful  in  his  service  of  the  God 
from  whom  prosperity  and  happiness  must  come. 

This,  then,  was  his  confidence, — a  faith  which  nothing  had, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  destroy.  In  this  faith,  so  long  as  his  pros- 
perity continued,  he  could  rest,  content  with  scanty  knowledge 
and  with  little  light  to  guide  him,  since  there  was  as  yet  no 
ground  for  him  to  doubt,  and  no  occasion  to  suspect  the  good- 
ness and  holiness  of  God.  There  was  such  a  God,  as  he  \* 
lieved, — one  who  would  bless  his  worshipers  with  a  continual 
prosperity.  Such  was  the  popular  religious  belief,  as  appear? 
abundantly  in  the  speeches  of  the  friends  of  Job.  So  taught 
the  simple  theology  of  those  early  days,  as  Eliphaz  expounds 
it.  The  life  of  Job  liad,  until  now,  seemed  to  confirm  and 
justify  that  faith.     In  the  absence  of  decisive  evidence  to  the 

*  Chapter  xxix,  4-C,  (Noyes's  Translation). 
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contrary,  in  the  experience  of  such  a  pious  man  as  he,  there 
seemed  no  very  urgent  need  of  fuller  revelation  than  that 
which  he  possessed  through  nature  and  tradition.  His  re- 
ligious faith  had  not  been  seriously  assailed,  and  so  did  not 
need  to  be  defended.  The  dim  light  of  nature  was  enough  to 
lead  him  over  paths  that  seemed  so  smooth  and  plain. 

But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  moat  strangely,  from  the 
hight  of  his  prosperity  and  happiness,  he  is  stricken  down. 
Wave  after  wave  of  overwhelming  calamity  beats  full  upon 
him.  His  wealth  was  taken  from  him  almost  at  a  single  blow. 
From  the  calm  enjoyment  of  his  happiness  and  health,  he  was 
made  a  loathsome  sufferer,  an  offense  and  an  aversion  unto 
all  about  him.  Of  all  the  flocks  and  herds  that  had  been  his, 
not  one  was  left  to  him.  Instead  of  the  strong  sons  and 
pleasant  daughters,  who  had  been  the  objects  of  his  tenderest 
solicitude,  there  was  not  one  living  to  support  and  comfort 
him  as  he  should  grow  old.  This  was  his  history ;  yesterday, 
a  patriarch,  the  kingliest  of  all  the  patriarchs; — to-day,  a 
childless  and  unhappy  man,  almost  an  outcast,  with  his  life 
spared  to  him,  indeed,  but  with  nothing  else  to  make  life 
happy  or  desirable. 

It  is  at  this  crisis  of  his  history  that  the  book  first  shows  to 
us  the  patriarch  completely  overwhelmed  with  anguish.  But, 
observe,  even  at  the  outset,  of  what  sort  that  anguish  is.  It 
is  not  alone  the  sorrow  of  a  man  who  has  lost  property  and 
friends  and  health  and  station.  It  is  a  careless  and  superficial 
view  of  his  deep  misery,  to  think  that  it  consisted  in  the  loss 
of  these  alone.  Deeper,  far,  than  these  afflictions,  harder  by 
far  to  bear,  there  was  the  "eclipse  of  faith," — the  loss  of  trust 
and  hope  in  God.  These  other  losses  could  have  been  endured 
in  calm,  serene  submission,  if  he  could  have  understood  why 
they  were  sent  to  him.  They  were  received  in  just  this  spirit, 
at  the  first, — without  a  murmur  or  complaint.  It  was  after  a 
considerable  interval, — of  more  than  seven  days, — an  interval 
in  which,  no  doubt,  his  outward  afflictions  had  produced  their 
natural  effect  upon  his  soul,  and  he  had  become  conscious  of 
the  darkness  in  which  he  was  enwrapped,  and  distressed  by 
doubts  and  terrors  more  intolerable  far  than  any  outward 
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calamity, — it  was  after  such  an  interval,  that  he  breaks  out 
into  that  cry  of  agonized  execration  with  which  the  poem 
opens : — 

"  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was  born, 
And  the  night  which  said  '  A  man  child  is  conceived  T  n  * 

At  first,  his  trust  in  God  as  good  and  merciful,  remained  unde- 
stroyed  and  almost  unshaken, — and  so  long  as  that  remain- 
ed ho  could  be  cheerful  and  submissive.  But,  as  day  after 
day  of  unabated  misery  passed  over  him,  there  came  the  dread- 
ful thought  that,  perhaps,  the  God  who  had  permitted  him 
to  be  afflicted  thus,  was  dealing  harshly  and  unjustly  with  him. 
Why  was  it  that  he  should  be  singled  out  to  be  the  victim  of 
calamities  60  terrible  ?  On  every  side  of  him  were  men  con- 
spicuous for  wickedness, — men  whose  guilt  had  "wearied 
Heaven  for  vengeance," — men  whose  crimes  had  outraged 
justice  and  called  loud  for  punishment.  Why  is  it  that  6uch 
men  as  these  are  spared,  while  he  is  scourged  ?     Why  is  it  that 

"  The  tenta  of  robbers  are  in  prosperity, 
And  they  who  provoke  God  are  secure  "f 

while  he  is  stripped  of  everything  and  made  a  beggar  ?  Was 
it  not  unjust  that,  all  this  load  of  heavy  calamity  should  be 
thus  heaped  on  him  who  had  been,  as  all  men  confessed  and  as 
his  own  heart  bore  witness,  a  conspicuous  example  of  upright- 
ness in  a  wicked  generation  ?  Was  it  not  cruel  ?  What  if, 
after  all,  his  simple  piety  had  been  in  vain  ?  What  if  the  God 
who  governed  all  things  were  only  an  omnipotent  tyrant!  It 
seemed  as  if  He  was  malignant,  or,  at  best,  capricious.  It 
seemed  that  He  must  be  unkind,  unholy,  and  unlovely !  .  .  •  • 
Such  whisperings  of  doubt  and  of  suspicion  rose  within  Iiim, 
and  were  pressed  upon  him  by  the  fiend  who  tempted  him. 
He  did  not  yield  to  them.  He  repelled  them  utterly,  at  first, 
but  they  came  back  again,  and  all  the  time  with  fiercer 
strength.  They  take  a  plainer  shape  and  a  more  distinct  form, 
the  more  he  fights  them.  And  though  they  never  quite  over- 
power him,  nor  quite  silence  the  strong  crying  of  his  trnstful 
heart,  yet  he  cannot  answer  them,  nor  rid  himself  of  them. 

•  Ch.  Hi,  3  sq.,  Noyea'B  Tr.  f  <*•  x"»  6»  Noy*58'8  ^ 
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They  torture  him  intolerably.  The  outward  evils  which  afflict 
him,  the  losses  which  have  bereaved  him,  the  disease  which 
preys  on  him,  all  these  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
conflict  through  which  his  soul  is  passing.  The  whole  poem  is 
a  record  of  the  honest  skepticism  of  a  pious  soul,  and  it  is  a 
record  of  most  wonderful  and  vivid  power. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  where, 
as  the  result  of  long  days  and  nights  of  silent  meditation,  the 
sufferer  can  find  no  comfort  nor  relief  in  life,  and  longs  in 
vain  for  death.  It  is  the  cry  of  a  man  grown  almost  desperate 
with  grief,  and  almost  wild  with  mystery.  He  does  not  dare, 
as  yet,  to  put  into  words  the  charges  of  injustice  and  capri- 
cious cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty,  which  he  afterwards 
made  too  boldly  and  with  a  wicked  irreverence.  As  yet  he 
was  not  goaded  by  the  platitudes  and  reproaches  of  his  u.  com- 
forters," into  that  defiant  recklessness  which,  at  a  later  period 
in  the  discussion,  he  exhibited.  He  only  says,  at  first,  that 
everything  is  dark  to  him,  a  dreadful  mystery,  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion. Is  there  any  light,  he  wonders,  either  in  heaven  or 
on  earth  ?  He  does  not  quite  despair.  He  waits  longing  for 
the  light,  hoping  in  his  heart  that  it  will  come,  but  not  know- 
ing whence  nor  how.  The  darkness  by  which  he  is  covered 
must  be  broken  or  he  cannot  live.  From  the  very  first,  the 
cry  of  this  poor  sufferer  is  a  cry  for  light : 

"  Why  died  I  not  at  my  birth  ? 

Why  did  I  not  expire  when  I  came  forth  from  the  womb  ? 

Why  did  the  lap  receive  me, 

And  why  the  breasts,  that  I  might  suck  ?        *        *        * 

Why  giveth  He  light  to  him  that  is  in  misery, 
And  life  to  the  bitter  in  soul  ?        *        *        * 

Why  is  light  given  to  a  man  from  whom  the  way  is  hid, 
And  whom  God  hath  hedged  in  V* 

So,  if  we  trace  the  whole  book  through,  we  find  that  all  the 
time  the  patriarch  cries  out,  sometimes  with  patient  and  most 
pathetic  humility,  sometimes  with  querulous  and  almost  fierce 
audacity,  appealing  both  to  earth  and  heaven  for  some  light 
upon  his  darkness,   some  explanation   of  the   mystery  that 

♦  Ch.  Hi,  11,  12,  20,  23,  Noyes's  Tr. 
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shrouds  him,  some  vindication  of  the  character  of  God  that 
seems  so  malignant,  or  at  least  so  doubtful.  The  dialogue  in 
which  Job  has  a  part  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  controversy.  He 
has  no  position  to  establish,  no  theory  to  defend.  He  is  not 
careful  to  assert  anything,  but  only  to  set  forth  his  sufferings, 
his  conflicts,  his  suspicions,  and  to  ask  for  some  solution  of  the 
problems  that  appear  to  him  so  terribly  inexplicable.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  great  a  part  of  the  words  of  Job  are  in 
the  form  of  questions, — how  continually  he  drops  the  argu- 
ment to  take  up  the  appeal, — how  little  he  confines  himself  to 
his  three  friends, — how  careless  he  is  in  the  form  of  his  address, 
forgetting,  often,  the  three  men  who  stand  before  him,  and  con- 
versing with  himself,  instead,  or  else  making  his  appeal  to  God, 
imploring  Him  to  answer  and  explain.  It  is  no  less  noticeable, 
also,  that,  although  his  doubts  and  his  suspicions  will  not  leave 
him,  yet  they  never  quite  master  him, — there  is  perpetual  con- 
flict between  reason  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  tie 
unreasoning  faith  of  the  heart,  "believing  where  it  cannot 
prove."  The  very  fact  that  he  calls  out  so  often  to  the 
Almighty,  to  shine  forth  and  break  through  these  dark  clouds 
that  cover  him,  shows  that  he  felt  sure,  within  his  soul,  that 
God  could  dispel  them  if  He  would.  And  sometimes,  almost 
in  one  breath,  the  patriarch,  prompted  now  by  reason  and  then 
by  faith,  cries  out  in  diverse  utterances,  so  contradictory  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  commentators  have  been  puzzled  by  them,— 
wrords  of  trust,  and  hope,  and  cheer,  following  close  on  to 
words  of  doubt,  and  anguish,  and  despair. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  words  of  Job,  from  first  to  last,  are 
not  so  much  part  of  an  argument  with  his  three  friends,  as 
they  are  the  expression  of  his  own  deep  sorrows  and  perplexi- 
ties, and  of  his  need  of  light  and  comfort.  He  asserts,  in- 
deed, that  all  the  solemn  exhortation  with  which  his  1{  comfort- 
ers" assail  him  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  he  takes  some  pains 
to  show  them  why  and  how  it  is  so.  What  is  true  in  it,  he  tells 
them,  he  knows  quite  as  well  as  they  do.  For  the  rest,  their 
moralizing  is  proved  by  his  experience  to  be  either  false,  or,  at 
the  be6t,  suspicious,  as  it  takes  for  granted  just  the  very  things 
which  his  own  consciousness  denies.    They  can  add  nothing  to 
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the  dim,  inadequate  light  and  comfort  which  he  himself  pos- 
sesses, which  was  well  enough  so  long  as  things  went  well  and 
prosperously,  but  is  most  insufficient  among  such  mysteries,  and 
sorrows,  and  perplexities  as  those  by  which  he  is  now  over- 
whelmed. If  they  can  add  anything  to  what  he  knows 
already,  he  will  gladly  listen  to  them,  he  declares,  but  if  not, 
let  them  not  blame  him  if,  in  his  utter  misery  of  body  and 
mystery  of  soul,  he  longs  for  death — whatever  death  may  be. 
The  silence  and  the  dead  equality  of  the  grave  were  better,  he 
declares,  than  the  trouble  and  the  inequalities  of  life. 

But  he  knows  well  enough,  all  the  time,  and  intimates  as 
much  again  and  again,  that  the  light  and  comfort  which  he 
longs  for  cannot  come  from  man.  His  need  is  all  too  deep  and 
bitter.  In  the  meditations  of  which  his  own  calamities  were 
the  occasion,  he  has  touched  upon  those  great  questions  over 
which  all  ages  have  studied  and  disputed.  The  brevity  of 
life, — the  uncertainty  as  to  what  comes  afterwards,  whether  the 
silence  of  extinction  or  a  conscious  and  continuous  existence, 
and  whether  that  existence  be  a  happy  or  unhappy  one, — 
the  inequalities  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world, — the  sinfulness 
and  frailty  of  mankind, — and,  above  all,  the  great  question  so 
comprehensive,  so  irrepressible,  that  must  rise  once,  at  least, 
within  the  soul  of  -every  man  in  every  age, — the  question, 
"How  can  man  be  just  with  God?" — subjects  like  these 
crowd  in  upon  him  in  his  darkness, — questions  which  he 
cannot  answer, — dreadful  problems  which  he  has  been  driven 
to  take  up,  but  which  he  has  not  light  enough  to  study.  He 
feels  profoundly  that  man  cannot  help  him,  and  that  God  can. 
And  so  he  longs,  and  prays,  and  hopes  against  hope,  for  the 
manifestation  of  some  divine  light,  for  the  utterance  of  some 
divine  word  which  shall  save  his  faith  from  utter  infidelity. 
He  longs  to  come  to  God,  and  plead  with  hhim,  and  ask  him 
to  reveal  himself.  He  longs  to  have  God  come  to  him  and 
speak  to  him  and  strengthen  him.  He  longs  for  some  way  of 
access  to  God.  He  longs  for  some  Mediator  who  will  inter- 
cede for  him.  He  longs  for  the  assurance  of  the  love  of  God, — 
for  the  assurance  of  his  holiness  and  of  his  mercy, — for  the 
assurance  of  peace  and  safety  for  the   righteous.     He  longs 
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for  some  revelation  which  shall  teach  him  wherein  he  has  erred, 
and  shall  make  the  path  of  duty  plain  before  him.  He 
longs  for  the  assurance  of  pardon,  and  of  purity,  and  of  holi- 
ness. He  longs  for  just  exactly  what  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  supplies. 

It  would  be  interesting,  had  we  space  to  do  it,  to  take  up 
the  words  of  Job,  and  following  them  through,  chapter  by 
chapter,  to  see  how  perfectly,  and  in  how  great  detail,  they 
confirm  this  view.  Let  any  one  examine  the  book  with  this 
thought  in  his  mind,  and  notice  that  what  Job  is  asking  fori; 
just  what  the  gospel  has  really  given  to  us.  The  questions 
which  he  asks,  are  questions  which  Christ  answers.  The 
darkness  of  which  he  complains,  is  darkness  which  can  only  be 
dispelled  by  Him  who  hath  brought  "life  and  immortality  to 
light."  The  mystery  that  shrouds  him,  and  that  seems  so 
dark  and  hopeless,  would  be  not  indeed  dispelled,  but  showt 
to  be  a  mystery  of  love,  and  not  of  cruelty  nor  of  caprice,  if 
he  could  have  known  that  it  was  from  a  God  whose  name,  fc 
Christ  has  shown  us,  is  "Father."  The  difficulties  which 
clustered  round  the  question,  "How  should  man  be  just  with 
God,"  are  difficulties  which  the  revelation  through  our  Lord 
shows  reconciled  and  harmonized.  The  means  of  access  unto 
God,  for  which  Job  longed,  are  all  supplied  in  him  who  is 
"the  way."  The  Mediator,  whom  he  wishes  for,  lives  "at 
the  right  hand  of  God," — and  man  can  go  to  God,  for  God 
has  come  to  man ;  and  doubt,  suspicion,  skepticism,  and  de- 
spair must  vanish  in  the  light  of  snch  a  revelation. 

We  say  that  this  view  does  not  depend,  for  its  support,  on 
detached  passages  scattered  through  the  book,  but  that  it  ran? 
all  through  it,  and  is  interwoven  in  its  very  structure.  Once 
recognized,  it  makes  the  whole  poem  luminous  and  intelligible 
with  a  new  meaning.  "We  will  take  up,  however,  a  few  passa- 
ges among  the  most  remarkable,  and  examine  them  a  little 
more  in  detail.  Take,  for  instance,  the  reply  of  Job  to  the 
first  speech  of  Bildad,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the 
book.  Our  quotations,  except  where  some  other  version  i* 
expressly  mentioned,  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  from  Professor 
Noyes's  elegant  and  generally  accurate  translation. 
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Observe,  then,  that  Job  acknowledges  the  omnipotence  and 
the  omniscience  of  God,  in  language  of  incomparable  splendor. 
No  one  of  his  three  friends  can  surpass  him  in  his  tribute 
to  the  grandeur  and  infinity  of  the  Almighty.  He  is  high 
and  lifted  up.  All  nature  bows  to  him/  He  can  silence  and 
crush  into  nothingness,  by  the  excellence  of  his  wisdom  and 
the  might  of  his  strength,*  that  is,  by  superior  power,  by 
sheer  force,  any  one  who  shall  have  the  audacity  to  offend  or 
question  him.  All  this  Job  acknowledges.  But  the  question 
is  not,  he  declares,  one  in  regard  to  the  greatness  or  the  power 
of  God.  The  difficulty,  is  that  he  appears  to  be  only  great,  and 
terrible,  and  capricious, — so  high  that  no  man  can  approach  to 
him,  to  plead  with  him,  or  answer  him.  Assurances  abound 
that  he  is  splendid  in  his  majesty  and  power,  but  what  this 
poor  sufferer,  afflicted  with  unspeakable  calamity,  desires,  is  an 
assurance  that  he  is  kind,  and  gentle,  also,  and  forgiving, — 
that  there  is  with  him  pardon  and  pity  for  man  in  his 
weakness,  in  his  ignorance,  his  frailty,  and  his  sin.  Let  us 
read  the  very  words  of  Job,  (verses  2-4)  : 

"  Of  a  truth,  I  know  that  it  is  so : 
How  can  man  be  just  before  God  ? 
If  he  choose  to  contend  with  him, 
He  cannot  answer  him  to  one  charge  of  a  thousand. 
He  is  excellent  in  wisdom,  mighty  in  strength ; 
Who  hath  hardened  himself  against  him,  and  prospered  ?" 

Then  follow  some  illustrations  and  proofs  of  these  two  attri- 
butes on  which  the  friends  of  Job  had  so  earnestly  insisted. 
He  admits  most  fully  all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  them, 
and  more,  (verse  10) : 

"  He  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out, 
Yea,  wonderful  things  without  number." 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  these  attributes  of  po^er  and 
wisdom,  which  are  so  marvelously  and  constantly  displayed, 
which  are  so  conspicuous  that  the  blindest  cannot  doubt  them, 
can  afford  no  comfort  to  the  soul  of  man,  unless  the  soul  can 
also  know  that  there  are,  behind  them,  other  attributes  of  love 

*  Ch.  ix,  4. 
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and  justice.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  character  of  God  is 
covered  with  such  mystery  that,  if  one  looks  and  listens,  he 
can  only  see  the  lightning  of  sublimest  wisdom,  can  only  hear 
the  thunder  of  sublimest  power, — nothing  else, — no  word  of 
condescension,  or  of  grace, — no  voice  of  justice  softened  and 
made  beautiful  and  winning  by  the  tones  of  love  and  mercy 
blending  and  harmonizing  with  it, — no  opportunity  for  access 
to  him, — no  chance  to  plead  with  him  or  look  upon  his  face. 
Instead  of  all  this,  is  mystery  and  darkness,  (verses  11,  12): 

•'  Lo  I  he  goeth  by  me,  and  I  Bee  him  not : 
He  passe th  on  also,  but  I  perceive  him  not. 
Behold  !  he  taketh  away,  who  can  hinder  him  ? 
Who  will  say  unto  him,  « What  doest  thou  V  n  * 

There  is,  at  best,  no  certainty  to  rest  in, — there  is  only  thunder- 
ing and  lightning,  but  no  still,  small  voice  of  love,  (verses 
13-20). 

"  God  will  not  turn  away  his  anger ; 
The  proud  helpers  are  brought  low  before  him. 
How  much  less  shall  I  be  able  to  answer  him, 
And  to  choose  out  words  to  contend  with  him  ? 
Though  I  were  innocent  I  could  not  answer  him ; 
I  would  cast  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my  judge. 
Should  I  call,  and  he  make  answer  to  me, 
I  could  not  believe  that  he  had  listened  to  my  voice ; 
He,  that  faUeth  upon  me  with  a  tempest, 
And  multiplieth  my  wounds  without  cause ! 
That  will  not  suffer  me  to  take  my  breath, 
But  filleth  me  with  bitterness ! 
If  I  look  to  strength,  '  Lo !  here  am  1/  (saith  he), 
If  to  justice,  '  Who  shall  summon  me  to  trial  T 
Though  I  were  upright,  yet  must  my  own  mouth  condemn  me  ; 
Though  I  were  innocent,  lie  will  prove  me  perverse." 

Strength  and  skill  are  able  enough  to  silence,  but  they  do 
not  convince  nor  satisfy.  "When  a  soul  is  groping  in  the 
thickest  darkness,  it  does  not  want  to  be  dazzled  by  the  light- 
ning of  the  divine  omniscience.     What  it  longs  for  is  the  clear 

*  We  follow  here  the  translation  of  our  common  version,  which  differs  slightly 
from  Prof.  Noyes's,  but  is,  as  he  acknowledges,  as  exact  a  rendering  as  the  one 
which  he  prefers,  though  neither  of  them  is  in  conflict  with  the  view  which  we 
present 
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shining  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  the  light  of  love,  of  the 
reconciled  countenance  of  the  Most  Holy  one.  It  prays  to 
know  that  God  is  good, — not  that  he  is  strong  or  wise, — but 

good But  the  more  Job  longs,  and  prays,  and  waits, 

and  watches,  the  more  dark  and  hopeless  is  his  ignorance  and 
blindness.  And  so,  of  a  sudden,  he  breaks  out  into  impatient 
and  irreverent  and  almost  desperate  accusation,  (verses  22-24) : 

"  It  ia  all  one ;  therefore  I  will  affirm, 
He  deetroyeth  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike. 
When  the  scourge  hringeth  sudden  destruction, 
He  laugheth  at  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent. 
The  earth  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked ; 
He  covereth  the  faces  of  the  judges  thereof; 
If  it  be  not  he,  who  is  it  ?" 

Then  follows  one  of  those  frequent  allusions,  with  which 
the  book  is  crowded,  to  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  human 
life.  Why  is  it  so  short  and  fleeting  ?  "Whence  does  it  come  ? 
Whither  does  it  go  ?  So  long  as  the  patriarch's  own  life  had 
been  smooth  and  happy,  so  long  as  his  piety  was  crowned  and 
rewarded  by  prosperity,  these  questions  had  not  troubled  him. 
He  could  afford  to  trust  the  future  in  the  hands  of  God.  But 
now,  there  are  no  questions  which  are  pressed  upon  him  more 
unavoidably,  none  which  he  asks  more  frequently,  than  such 
as  these :  why  does  life  pass  by  so  swiftly?  and  whither  does  it 
hasten  ?  They  are  a  part  of  his  longing  cry  for  light.  It  is 
one  of  the  bitterest  parts  of  his  complaint,  that  the  future  is 
so  dark  and  hopeless,  and  that  the  present  fades  so  swiftly  into 
that  uncertainty.  Notice,  for  instance,  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
verse  6 : 

"  My  days  are  Bwifter  than  the  weaver's  shuttle ; 
They  pass  away  without  hope." 

And  so,  also,  in  the  verses  which  we  are  now  examining, 
(verses  25,  26) : 

"  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  post : 
They  flee  away,  they  see  no  good. 
They  are  passed  away  as  the  swift  ships, 
As  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey."* 

*  We  prefer,  here,  the  King  James's  version,  and  accordingly  quote  from  it, 
VOL.   XXI.  50 
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It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  images  express  not  only  the 
brevity  of  human  life,  but  the  mystery  of  that  brevity,  as 
well.  Just  as  the  courier  on  his  fleet  dromedary,  speeding 
across  the  desert  with  his  message,  comes  out  of  one  indistinct 
horizon  where  the  grey  sand  touches  the  encircling  sky,  and 
passes  onward,  silent,  rapid,  eager,  till  he  sinks  beyond  the 
opposite  horizon, — passing  out  of  the  unknown  into  the  un- 
known ;  just  as  the  reed  boats  on  the  river,  gliding  with  the 
double  speed  of  wind  and  current,  come  from  an  unseen 
distance  and  pass  swiftly  by,  into  some  unknown  haven ;  just 
as  the  eagle,  high  up  in  the  trackless  sky,  speeds  where  the 
eye  must  strive  in  vain  to  follow  him, — so  is  it,  cries  the  patri- 
arch, with  my  life !  It  springs  out  of  the  unknown  past.  It 
vanishes  into  the  unknown  future.  It  is  swifter  than  the  post, 
the  ship,  the  eagle.  It  hastens  onward  silently,  mysteriously, 
and  disappears — I  know  not  whither,  and  when  it  vanishes  it  is 
forgotten.  There  is  no  more  trace  of  it  than  when  the  drifting 
sand  fills  up  the  track  by  which  the  courier  passed ;  no  more 
than  when  the  river  smooths  itself  after  the  boats  have  cut  it; 
no  more  than  when  the  trackless  air  affords  no  evidence  of 
where  the  eagle  beat  it  with  his  wings !  These  coincidences  of 
illustration  are  not  accidental.  The  complaint  of  Job  is  not 
merely  of  the  brevity  of  human  life ;  it  is  that  he  can  see  no 
reason  for  that  brevity ;  it  is  that  it  seems  cruel  that  it  should 
last  only  long  enough  to  cease ;  it  is  that  he  has  no  light  to 
show  him  life  and  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  of 
mystery  that  he  complains, — of  mystery  which,  unexplained, 
makes  God  seem  cruel  or  capricious.  It  is  not  only  that  his 
dayB  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,  but  that  "  they  pass 
away  without  hope." 

But  we  must  not  draw  out  too  far,  our  comment  on  these 
chapters,  although,  the  more  minute  and  careful  our  study  of 
them,  the  more  they  would  be  seen  to  yield  the  meaning  which 
we  have  tried  to  point  out.  There  is,  however,  in  the  verses 
immediately  following,  a  passage  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot 
pass  it  by.  The  patriarch  continues  his  complaint,  his  cry  for 
light.  He  says  that  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  forget  it— he 
cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid  the  doubts  that  worry  him,— the 
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agony  of  suspicion  and  of  terror  in  regard  to  God.     There  is 

no  way  to  escape  from  it The  consciousness  of  his 

own  imperfection  and  guilt, — the  consciousness  that,  after  all 
that  he  can  do,  he  is  unfit  to  approach  the  majesty  of  the  most 
High,  the  consciousness  which  all  holy  souls,  in  every  age, 
have  had,  and  which  the  Christian  poet  has  so  well  expressed, — 

"  The  best  obedience  of  ray  hands 
Bares  not  appear  before  thy  throne," — 

all  this,  joined  with  his  fear  that  God  was  his  enemy  and  not 
his  friend,  and  with  his  fear  of  never  being  able  to  clear  up 
the  mysteries  that  surround  him  and  to  approach  with  loving 
confidence  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker, — all  this,  on  the  one 
hand,  conflicting,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  strong  piety  of 
his  soul  which  would  hope  on  even  against  hope,  wrought 
within  him,  till  the  conflict  of  emotions  wrung  from  him 
these  memorable  words,  (verses  32-35) : 

"  For  He  is  not  a  man  as  J  am,  that  I  should  answer  him, 
And  we  should  come  together  in  judgment. 
Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  u$, 
That  might  lay  his  hand  upon  n*  both. 
Let  him  take  his  rod  away  from  me, 
And  let  not  his  fear  terrify  me  : 
Then  would  I  speak,  and  not  fear  Him ; 
But  it  is  not  so  with  me."* 

If  it  were  thus  with  him, — if  what  he  here  longs  for,  as  a 
thought  too  great  for  hope,  were  real, — if  God  could  conde- 
scend to  an  equality  with  him,  or  if  there  were  a  mediator 
through  whom  he  could  come  to  God, — if  thus  there  could  be 
any  revelation  which  would  take  away  man's  terror  and  which 
would  show  a  plan  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man, — 
if,  in  one  word,  there  were  such  a  gospel  as  Christ  afterward  re- 
vealed,— he  would  be  satisfied  and  more  than  satisfied.  The 
agony  of  his  needy  soul,  in  its  blind  groping,  in  its  honest  skepti- 
cism, touches  upon  truths  which  yet  it  does  not  dare  to  recog- 
nize as  truths,  but  only  wishes  that  they  were  such, — grasps 

*  We  adhere  in  this  passage,  also,  to  the  King  James's  version,  which,  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "  daysman,"  gives,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  happier  translation  than 
the  narrow  words  "  umpire  w  and  "  arbiter"  afford. 
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1  at  realities,  upon  which  it  cannot  rest,  because  it  does  not 

I  know  them  as  realities,  but  only  as  longings  which  it  seemed 

hardly  possible  should  ever  be  fulfilled, — yearns  after  light 
which  was  certainly  to  shine  more  brilliantly  than  he  could  ask 
or  think,  but  which  as  yet  was  hidden  from  him  and  reserved 
for  later  and  more  blessed  days.  "  Oh  that  it  might  be  thus!" 
he  cries ;  not  knowing  that  in  Christ  oar  Lord  it  should  be 
,  thus.     But  from  a  hope  which,  though  his  heart  longs  for  it,  to 

i  his  reason  seems  so  visionary  and  so  vain,  he  falls  back  again 

into  his  darkness  and  his  despondency,  and  takes  up  his  old  com- 
plaints and  painful  conflicts,  doubts,  and  questionings,  his 
weariness  and  bitterness  of  soul : — 

*•  I  am  weary  of  my  life ; 
I  will  give  myself  up  to  complaint ; 
I  will  speak  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
I  will  say  unto  God,  Do  not  condemn  me  ! 
Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me ! 
Is  it  a  pleasure  to  thee  to  oppress, 
And  to  despise  the  work  of  thy  hands, 
And  to  shine  upon  the  plans  of  the  wicked  ?"* 

Still  the  same  weary  cry  for  light,  the  same  longing  prayer  that 
God  would  somehow  manifest  himself,  the  same  eager  appeal 
to  Him  to  vindicate  his  own  character,  and  to  scatter  all  the 
clouds  of  doubt  and  of  suspicion  which  so  thicken  around  the 
suffering  soul  of  Job.     Still  the  same 

"  Warmth  within  the  breast "  to  "  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part ;" 

still  the  same  convictions  and  intuitions  of  a  pious  soul,  in  con* 
flict  with  the  mysteries  that  seem  so  gloomy ;  still  the  same 
weary  questions  why?  wherefore?  wilt  thou?  hast  thonf 
Still  the  same  looking  forward  to  the  grave,  because  it  is  the 
termination  of  these  earthly  miseries ;  and  still  the  same  shrink- 
ing from  it,  because  there  is  no  sure  hope  of  life  and  immor- 
tality to  lighten  it, — nothing,  at  the  utmost,  but  a  glimmering 
presentiment,  an  undefined  and  shadowy  desire,  which  does  not 
brighten  into  hope,  nor  see,  beyond  the  grave,  anything  ex- 
cept (chap,  x,  21-22) 

•  Chap,  x,  1-8. 
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"  The  land  of  darkness  and  death-shade, 
The  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death-shade, 
Where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness ." 

These  chapters  are  a  specimen  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  pa- 
triarch's words.  And  our  comment  upon  them  will  afford  the 
best  illustration  of  the  meaning  which,  it  seems  to  us,  those 
words  contain.  It  is,  in  one  word,  the  cry  of  a  good  man  with- 
out the  gospel,  longing  for  the  gospel.  It  is  the  complaint  of 
a  suffering  but  saintly  soul,  groping  in  darkness  and  praying 
for  a  revelation.  And  as  he  longs  and  prays,  reading  his  own 
soul,  and  seeing  what  he  needs,  and  wishing  that  what  he  de- 
sires might  at  some  time  be  real,  he  is,  without  knowing  it,  the 
prophet  of  these  latter  days.  What  he  pictures  as  a  desidera- 
tum, merely,  hardly  as  a  possibility,  our  eyes  behold  I  And  as 
in  his  blindness  and  his  ignorance  he  shapes  out  that  which,  he 
feels  assured,  would  supply  his  profoundest  necessities  if  he 
could  but  have  it, — we  see  that  he  is  shaping  out  the  revelation 
which  God  has  since  then  given  to  the  world  in  Christ  Jesus 
his  son. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  impossible  that 
we  should  follow  through  the  book  and  trace  this  meaning 
throughout  all  the  words  of  Job.  It  would  be  impressive,  in- 
deed, if  we  could  exhibit  all  of  his  prayers,  and  show  how 
fully  Christ  has  answered  them, — all  of  his  longings,  and  show 
how  perfectly  they  are  met  and  satisfied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation.  Notice,  for  instance,  how  he  blindly  feels  af- 
ter and  longs  for  the  Christian  truths  of  immortality  and  resur- 
rection, in  that  remarkable  chapter,  the  solemnity  and  magnifi- 
cence of  which  has  been  so  much  admired,  (ch.  xiv,  1-14). 
He  does  not  dare  to  believe  in  it,  because  he  has  no  word  of  the 
Almighty  to  authorize  his  belief, — he  does  not  even  dare  to 
hope  for  it,  but  he  wishes  that  it  might  be  so.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  in  nature,  some  analogies  which  his  mind,  quickened 
by  its  suffering,  has  observed,  and  which  darkly  hint  at  a  life 
in  death,  a  resurrection  from  the  grave,  such  as  he  wishes  were 
possible, — such  as  he  would  believe  in,  if  he  could. 

"There  is  hope  for  a  tree, 
If  it  be  cut  down  that  it  will  spront  again, 
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And  that  its  tender  branches  will  not  fail ;  .  .  .  . 

Bat  man  dieth,  and  he  is  gone  forever ! 

Man  expireth,  and  where  is  he  ?  ...  . 

Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not ; 

Till  the  heavens  be  no  more  he  shall  not  awake. 

Nor  be  roused  from  his  sleep." 

If  God  would  only  speak  and  give  him  leave  to  trust  in  some 
Buch  resurrection,  some  immortality  which  should  triumph  over 
death  and  be  victorious  over  the  grave,  it  would  be  all  that  he 
would  ask,  he  says. 

"  O  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  the  under  world! 
That  thou  wouldst  conceal  me  till  thy  wrath  be  past ! 
That  thou  wouldst  appoint  me  a  time  and  then  remember  me ! 
If  a  man  die,  can  he  live  again  V 

If  this  were  possible,  how  it  would  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  and 
let  in  light  upon  the  perplexities  and  inequalities  of  this  fleet- 
ing life !  Cheered  by  such  a  hope,  if  he  dared  to  entertain  it, 
he  cries, 

"  AH  the  days  of  my  hard-service  would  I  wait, 
Till  my  change  should  come  P 

How  pathetic  is  this  despondent  cry  for  the  "  life  and  immor- 
tality "  which  afterwards  Christ  was  to  bring  so  perfectly 
to  light, — which  earlier,  although  more  dimly,  was  to  be  re- 
vealed through  prophets  and  to  holy  men  with  whom  God  should 
enter  into  covenant!  We  feel,  as  we  read  it,  that  if  this  suf- 
ferer could  have  stood  where  we  stand,  or  even  where  God's 
covenant  people  stood,  with  their  imperfect  light, — that  he 
would  have  cried  out  not  with  lamentation  and  suspicion,  but 
with  songs  of  joy  and  of  thanksgiving.  Even  as  it  is,  he  does 
sometimes,  even  against  hope,  give  utterance  to  words  of  hope 
which  seem  as  if  they  must  belong  to  Christian  days.  It  seems 
as  if  he  had  an  irrepressible  assurance  that  a  necessity  so  deep, 
and  a  longing  so  intense  as  that  with  which  his  soul  was  filled, 
must)  somehow,  and  at  some  day,  be  satisfied.  Once,  at  least, 
this  assurance  rises  to  a  clear  and  triumphant  exultation,  and 
for  a  moment  the  faith  of  his  soul  soars  up  beyond  the  clouds 
and  darkness,  and  he  cries — 

"  Yet  I  know  that  my  Vindicator  liveth, 
And  will  stand  up,  at  length,  on  the  earth  ; 
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And  though  with  my  skin  this  body  be  wasted  away, 

Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God. 

Yea,  I  shall  see  him  my  friend ; 

My  eyes  shall  behold  him  no  longer  an  adversary."* 

"We  do  not  propose  any  critical  examination  of  this  vexed 
passage.  Certainly  Professor  Noyes's  translation,  from  which 
we  quote,  will  not  be  regarded  as  too  evangelical,  and  we 
are  safe  from  any  prejudice  of  that  sort  if  we  follow  him. 
But,  even  taking  this  cold  and  cautious  rendering,  the  passage 
means  at  least  as  much  as  this, — that  this  perplexed  and  weary 
sufferer  does  not  give  up  his  hope  that  God  will  certainly  re- 
veal himself,  will  clear  up  all  the  mysteries  which  have  made 
him  seem  so  cruel  and  unjust,  and  will  show  that  he  is  good, 
that  he  is  a  deliverer,  a  vindicator,  a  redeemer.  When  this 
revelation  shall  be  made,  the  longing  patriarch  does  not 
know, — it  will  be  "  at  last,  far  off,  at  last," — "  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth," — in  some  vague  "  aftertime;"t — only,  when  it 
does  take  place,  he  himself  shall  see  it,  and  be  satisfied  with  it. 
What  degree  of  suffering,  of  darkness — what  uncertainties  of 
life  or  death  may  yet  be  before  him,  he  does  not  know ;  but 
he  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  "at  length"  he  shall  see 
God  and  be  satisfied  in  him.  It  is  the  "  seeing  "  on  which  he 
insists,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  he  exults :  "  I  shall  see  God. 
Yea,  I  shall  see  him" — "for  myself"  (as  our  common  ver- 
sion more  aptly  renders  it),  "  My  eyes  shall  behold  him  /" 

Of  course  the  patriarch  did  not  know  when  he  uttered  them, 
how  much  these  words  should,  one  day,  mean.  He  spoke  them 
in  the  dark.  They  are  the  expression  of  his  faith,  which  had 
so  often  staggered  and  been  crushed,  reasserting  itself,  and 
leaping  forward  through  the  dark  towards  light  which  he  felt 
sure  was  shining  though  he  could  not  see  it.  It  is  for  a  mo- 
ment only  ;  then  he  falls  back  again  into  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty, to  take  up  the  mournful  cry — 

"  0  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him ! 
That  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat !"} 

*  Noyes's  Translation,  chap,  xix,  26-27. 

f  Translation  of  the  American  Bible  Union, — which  should  be  consulted  on  this 
passage. 

\  Chap,  xxiii,  3,  common  version. 
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With  this  prayer  for  light, — this  appeal  to  a  God  whom  he 
cannot  Bee, — he  began  his  sad  complaint ;  and  now,  as  he 
is  ending  it,  this  is  the  last  thing  that  he  wishes  for,— that 
God  will  hear  him  and  reveal  himself.  Any  revelation,  by 
a  word  however  written  or  spoken,  will  be  better  than  this 
fearful  darkness  !  Let  God  show  him  what  he  has  against  him ! 
Let  him  speak  if  only  to  condemn  him  !  It  will  be  a  welcome 
word  to  him,  whatever  it  shall  be ! 

"  0  that  He  would  yet  hear  me  I 
Here  is  my  uignature ;  let  the  Almighty  antwer  met 
And  let  mine  adversary  write  down  his  charge  !* 
Truly  I  would  wear  it  upon  my  shoulder ; 
I  would  bind  it  upon  me  as  a  crown."f 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  take  these  words  as  spoken  de- 
fiantly and  irreverently.  To  us  they  rather  seem  an  earnest 
prayer  that  God  will  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his 
will  towrards  man,  and  a  vow  that  such  a  revelation  should 
be  treasured  and  obeyed  with  all  sincerity  and  uprightness. 
Let  God  but  show  wrhat  his  will  is,  and  this  holy  man  will  not 
fail  to  do  it !  Let  God  but  speak,  and  his  servant  will  hear! 
If  he  shall  speak,  it  will  be  righteously  and  well,  and  he  will 
prove  himself  a  vindicator,  just  and  good,  and  a  u  prince  "J  ac- 
cessible and  gracious  ! —  ....  Thus  cries  the  patriarch,  end 
ing  as  he  began,  with  a  cry  for  light One  more  asser- 
tion of  his  conscious  integrity,  coming  after  the  appeal  is  fin 
ished, — like  a  sob  that  will  not  be  choked  down, — and  then, 
"  the  words  of  Job  are  ended." 

It  is  not  a  part  of  our  plan  in  this  Article  to  examine  the 
prolonged  and  eloquent  address  of  Elihu,  nor  the  words  which 
Jehovah  spoke  "  out  of  the  whirlwind."  We  have  simply  tried 
to  show  that,  independently  of  any  and  every  other  meaning 
which  the  book  of  Job  possesses,  it  gives  us  the  picture  of  a 

*  The  word  "  charge  n  does  not  seem  to  us  a  good  translation  here :  "  book,"  in 
the  common  version,  is  an  error  in  the  other  direction,  perhaps,  but  this  seems  to 
us  too  narrow  a  word.  Aiming  at  great  exactness,  the  translator  has  not  ex- 
pressed enough.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  bill  of  charges  that  Job  prayed  for. 
It  was  an  l(  answer  "  from  the  Almighty  that  he  desired. 

f  Noyes's  Translation,  chap,  xxxi,  86-6.  \  Chap,  xxxi,  37. 
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pious  but  unenlightened  soul  longing  for  something  which,  he 
says,  would  satisfy  him  and  supply  his  needs,  if  he  had  it, — but 
which  he  has  not, — and  that  this  " something"  was  the  gospel. 
Of  course,  our  view  must  find  its  support  chiefly  in  the  words 
of  Job  himself,  and,  when  he  ceases  from  the  discussion  we 
need  follow  it  no  longer.  "We  will  only  remark  that  Elihu, 
while  he  rebukes  the  irreverence  and  the  too  great  self-confi- 
dence into  which  the  patriarch  has  been  provoked,  gives  him, 
nevertheless,  more  real  sympathy  and  consolation  than  his 
three  "  comforters  "  had  given.  He  assures  him  that  these  ter- 
rible calamities  may  be  meant  kindly,  after  all,  may  be  chas- 
tisements and  not  punishments,  and  that  God  is  really  pitiful 
and  merciful,  as  well  as  powerful  and  wise : 

"Behold  God  is  great,  but  despiseth  not  any  /"* 

****** 

"  He  is  excellent  in  power  and  justice, 
Great  also  in  mercy,  he  doth  not  oppress."! 

Yet,  comfortable  as  this  assurance  is,  the  soul  of  Job  is  only 
hushed  to  silence,  is  still  in  the  dark,  and  still  appeals  to  God. 
And  so  Jehovah  speaks,  but — because  his  servant  Job  has  gone 
too  far,  and  has  been  over  bold  and,  sometimes,  too  self-confi- 
dent— he  speaks,  at  first,  in  words  of  awful  majesty,  and  brings 
him  to  a  more  lowly  and  reverent  recognition  of  divine  wis- 
dom and  power,  and  of  his  own  littleness  and  insufficiency, 
60  that  he  can  be  content  to  trust  and  wait.  He  reproves  what- 
ever impiety  and  self-conceit  there  may  have  been  in  the  hon- 
est skepticism  of  his  servant,  and  Job  bows  to  the  reproof  with 
patience  and  humility,  confessing  that  he  has,  indeed,  been 
over  bold  and  irreverent  in  his  complaints,  and  that  the  mys- 
teries which  perplexed  and  worried  him  did,  indeed,  arise  from 
his  own  littleness  and  ignorance.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
tremendous  words  of  God  have  given  him  comfort  and  encour- 
agement also ;  and  while  he  bows  in  all  humility,  and  in  ear- 
nest penitence  for  his  sin,  he  appeals  to  him  again,  this  time 
sure  of  a  reply : — 

*  Noyes's  Tr.,  ch.  xxxvi,  5. 

f  Ch.  xxxvii,  23.  Perhaps  the  chief  difference  between  the  speech  of  Elihu 
and  those  of  the  "  three  friends  "  is  thus  summed  up,  at  the  close.  He  insists  upon 
God's  mercy,  while  they  hold  to  a  strict  justice. 
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"  Hear  thou,  then,  I  beseech  thee,  and  I  will  speak ! 
I  will  ask  thee,  and  do  thou  instruct  me  f* 

He  waits,  now,  with  simple  confidence  for  the  light  which 
6hall  remove  his  darkness.  Now  that  God  speaks  to  him,  he 
will  fear  no  longer.  And  the  answer  comes, — not  the  full  an- 
swer, to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  justify  and  reassure  his  faith, 
enough  to  show  that  God  is  good,  enough  to  vindicate  the  suf- 
fering patriarch  and  put  his  soul  at  rest.  The  "  answer1'  of 
Jehovah,  "  the  end  of  the  Lord,"  as  the  apostle  James  calls  it,'  — 
that  the  "  Lord  is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy,"— this  answer, 
this  revelation,  does  not  consist  in  the  grand  words  of  power 
and  wisdom  which  he  spoke,  but  in  the  sentence  which  con- 
demned the  "  three  comforters  "  and  commended  Job,  restor- 
ing to  him  double  his  former  prosperity.  This  was  enough  for 
Job,  because  it  proved  that  God  possessed  the  very  character 
which  he  had  implored  him  to  reveal,  and  he  could  trust  him, 
now,  for  the  supply  of  all  those  deeper  needs,  of  which  in  his 
sore  agony  he  had  become  conscious.  God  had  spoken,  and 
had  given  him  a  revelation.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the 
full  and  perfect  revelation  through  the  Word  incarnate.  The 
"  latter  days "  of  Christian  light  were  still  far  distant  in  the 
future, — but  this  special  revelation  assured  the  patriarch  that 
he  need  doubt  and  fear  no  longer.  But  his  conflict  has  not 
been  in  vain.  And  the  "  answer"  of  the  Lord,  accepting  Job 
and  rejecting  the  dull  platitudes  of  the  men  who  had  under- 
taken to  "  comfort "  him,  gives  a  divine  and  most  impressive 
sanction  to  that  grand  truth  which  a  Christian  poet  has  eo 
well  expressed, — 

"  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds !" 

His  very  doubts  and  cries  for  help  were  all  prophetic,  though 
he  knew  it  not.  of  truth  and  help  which,  in  the  latter  dajs, 
Christ  Jesus  should  reveal.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  said 
Jesus  to  his  disciples,  "  that  many  prophets  and  righteous  men 
have  desired  to  see  those  thingfe  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 


*  Chap,  xlii,  4. 
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seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have 
not  heard  them."*  Surely,  among  all  the  "  righteous  men  "  who 
thus  longed  for  the  gospel  day,  there  were  none  that  longed 
■  more  earnestly  than  Job,  for  there  were  none  that  longed  so 
blindly  and  in  such  great  mystery. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  view  of  the  book  of  Job  explains  and 
harmonizes  the  varieties  of  interpretation  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  It  shows  how  those  passages,  which  seem  so 
strangely  evangelical,  come  to  be  found  in  a  poem  of  such  great 
antiquity,  and  the  work  of  some  one  so  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
God's  written  word.  They  were  the  utterances  of  a  man  in- 
spired to  see  and  feel  his  need,  and  to  long  for  what  would  sat- 
isfy that  need.  He  had  no  revelation  which  enabled  him  to 
trust  that  such  a  satisfaction  would  be  possible,  but  he  longs 
for  it,  as  if  it  were,  and  wishes  that  it  were.  He  has  even 
practically  worked  out  the  plan  which  God  was  afterwards  to 
execute  for  the  deliverance  of  suffering  and  blinded  men,  sim- 
ply from  the  study  of  his  own  deep  and  bitter  need,  not  know- 
ing that  the  plan  should  ever  be  made  real.  He  cries  out  for 
light,  for  revelation,  for  deliverance ;  he  is  like 

"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

He  is  like  thoBe  who 

"  Stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope  " 

for  truths,  but  cannot  find  them.  The  book  of  Job  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  New  Testament ;  it  is  the  background  against 
which  the  light  of  the  divine  gospel  shines.  It  shows  the  agony 
of  a  good  man  who  needs  the  revelation  which  Christ  brings, 
but  who  is  ignorant  of  it.  The  book  ought  to  stand  as  a  kind 
of  solemn  and  impressive  preface  to  the  volumg  of  God's  reve- 
lation. We  find  the  gospel  in  it,  indeed, — find  it  in  some  pas- 
sages, with  an  almost  startling  distinctness,  but  we  find  it  al- 
ways negatively, — longed  for  by  a  man  who  did  not  know 
that  what  he  needed  would  be  realized,  but  only  dimly  hoped 
for  it,  and  could  not  but  hope  for  it,  just  because  he  needed  it 
so  sorely. 

*  Matt,  xiii,  17. 
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If  the  view  which  we  have  thus  tried  to  present  be  a  true 
one,  the  practical  value  of  it  is  immense.  We  need  not  stop 
to  point  out  that  value  and  show  how  useful  such  an  inspired 
background  to  the  gospel  may  be  to  the  preacher.^  The  view  is 
one  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  careful  study  of  the 
book  of  Job,  in  the  original,  and  by  years  of  meditation  on  it 
It  has  grown  upon  us  more  and  more  all  the  time.  Imperfectly 
as  we  have  here  developed  it,  we  trust  that  it  may  serve  to 
make  this  grandest  of  all  poems  more  luminous  and  precious 
to  those  who,  in  these  Christian  days,  rejoice  in  light,  of  which, 
by  his  very  agony  of  darkness  and  of  skepticism,  this  patriarch 
was  the  unconscious  prophet. 
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Article  VI.— ADJUTANT  STEARNS. 

Adjutant  Stearns.   Boston :    Massachusetts.     Sabbath  School 
Society,  Depository  No.  13,  Cornhill. 

This  is  the  title-page  of  a  volume  of  160  pages,  written  by 
President  Stearns  of  Amherst  College.  It  is  a  memorial  of  his 
son,  a  young  officer  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Newbern,  "  in- 
scribed by  his  father  to  the  gallant  and  noble  commander,  Col. 
William  S.  Clark:  to  the  resolute  and  patriotic  officers  and 
privates  of  the  2 1st  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers :  to 
the  brave  citizens  and  regular  soldiers  of  the  great  army  of  the 
United  States ;  and  to  all  young  men  of  lofty  aims  and  endeav- 
ors everywhere."  It  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  a  beautiful 
character ;  and  although  prepared  by  a  father's  hand,  while 
his  heart  was  freshly  bleeding,  and  amid  the  restrictions  which 
a  conscious  love  and  grief  imposed,  it  loses  nothing  from  this, 
but  rather  gains ;  for  there  is  felt  to  be  a  reserved  power  through 
the  whole ;  back  of  every  fact  there  is  another ;  there  is  a  re- 
strained grieving  throughout,  provocative  of  tears  in  the  read- 
er ;  and  when  the  story  is  told,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  is 
reached, — abrupt  as  the  rifle  shot  which  opened  an  exit  from 
the  body  for  the  young  hero's  spirit,— the  facts  alone  are  sufficient 
to  make  the  desired  impression,  and  all  that  the  parental  com- 
piler might  have  said,  but  could  not,  is  said  by  comrades  and 
commanders. 

We  accept  this  book  thankfully  in  the  name  of  the  young 
men  of  our  country ;  it  is  a  reminder  to  us  how  much  we  have 
lost,  and  also  how  much  we  are  gaining  of  hallowed  and  res- 
torative influences, — redemption  earned  by  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
bloody  flower  plucked  from  the  field  of  battle.  Nature 
scatters  some  of  her  rarest  products  over  her  dreariest  scenes. 
Delicate  and  graceful  hare-bells,  "  flowers  of  loveliest  blue,'* 
bend  over  the  glaciers ;  the  most  beautiful  life  in  nature,  "  skirt, 
ing  the  eternal  frost."    So  the  loftiest  virtues  of  humanity 
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have  flourished  amid  its  deepest  crimes.     Who  can  despair  of 
this  land  of  ours,  or  doubt  the  future  God  will  unroll  before 
us,  whatever  be  the  portents  of  the  hour, — and  we  are  writing 
in  the  darkest  moments  of  our  civil  war, — when,  through  rank 
and  file  of  our  citizen  soldiery,  God  has  sown  broadcast  seeds 
of  heroism  and  martyr-like  sacrifice  ?     True,  we  are  a  wicked 
people,  more  so  than  we  have  been  wont  to  think,  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  us  have  been  disposed  to  admit ;  profani- 
ty has  flamed  over  the  land,  regiments  and  camps  have  spokes 
the  vernacular  of  hell,  as  if  they  were  cohorts  of  Satan's  re- 
bellion, instead  of  loyal  bulwarks  of  a  legitimate  government. 
Fearful  as  is  the  admission,  and  sadly  as  we  make  it,  jet 
it  is  to  be  thankfully  remembered,  that  God  does  not  count 
off  the  evil  against  the  good,  and  decide  the  destiny  of  a  conn- 
try,  by  the  character  of  the  majority.     Had  but  ten  righteons 
persons  been  found  in  Sodom,  the  whole  city  had  been  saved 
for  the  ten's  sake.     God  values  a  single  child  of  his,  above- 
who  is  authorized  to  say  how  many  of  his  enemies  ?— and  tbe 
prayer  of  one  righteous  man  shall  countervail  the  cries  for  ven- 
geance of  generations  of  the  wicked.    As  in  the  mystery  of  re- 
demption, "  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  gift  by  grace  hath  abounded  unto  many;"  so  it  often  is; 
God  has  more  favor  to  one,  than  disfavor  to  multitudes;  "  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."     "  Precions  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."    We  cannot 
tell  how  precious,  nor  how  dear  to  God  is  the  blood  of  onesoeh 
servant  of  His,  as  young  Stearns,  and  many  like  him,  who  for 
the  love  of  God  have  given  their  life  for  their  country.   It  is 
the  glory  of  Christian  sacrifice,  that  Christ  associates  it  with 
his  own,  not  to  atone  but  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his 
atonement,  "filling  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ." 

Adjutant  Stearns  was  a  son  of  New  England,  in  the  strong- 
est and  best  sense ;  he  was  desceuded  from  its  founders  and  first 
planters;  he  numbered  among  his  ancestors  Gov.  Thomas  Dud- 
ley and  Capt.  Edward  Johnson  ;  and  of  the  blood  of  the  now 
classic  John  Alden,  "  three  currents  flowed  in  his  veins."  If 
there  be  anything  in  hereditary  piety,  "  which  dwelt  first "  not 
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"  in  his  grandmother,"  but  in  his  earlier  progenitors  in  this 
country ;  if  there  be  anything  in  liberal  culture  from  genera- 
tion to  generation ;  all  this  refinement  and  capacity  was  the  en- 
dowment of  his  birth ;  for  in  these  respects  he  was  singularly 
happy,  having  sprung  from  a  line  of  ministers,  educated  in 
Harvard  College,  and  families  whose  names  were  never  ab- 
sent from  the  lists  of  members  in  fall  communion  with  our 
churches.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  in  such  a  scion  of  New 
England  so  early  and  strong  a  development  of  its  great  histor- 
ic traits,  the  love  of  knowledge,  of  freedom,  and  of  God. 
Of  his  desire  for  an  education  we  need  not  speak ;  he  shar- 
ed it  in  common  with  most  boys  of  his  native  state,  so  rich- 
ly blest  by  its  public  schools;  and  nothing  less  could  have 
been  expected  of  him,  born  in  Cambridge,  under  the  shadow 
of  old  Harvard,  and  passing  from  boyhood  into  manhood  at  Am- 
herst, in  the  heart  of  the  college,  under  the  roof  of  its  president, 
his  father.  The  noble  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  is  singularly  wit- 
nessed by  his  boyish  notes  to  his  father,  just  before  he  went  to  An- 
dover  to  fit  for  college.  "  In  regard  to  my  studying,  I  feel  as  I  nev- 
er have  before ;  something  within  me  says,  Act ;  and,  as  Sheri- 
dan said, i  It  is  in  me  and  must  come  out.'  I  feel  more  and  more, 
every  day,  the  truth  of  the  6ay  ing, '  Knowledge  is  power.'  I  am 
determined  yet  to  make i  something  or  nothing ;'  that  is  my  mot- 
ato ;  and,  father,  you  shall  yet  hear  from  me  in  other  ways  than  as 
your  son."  Speaking  of  some  obstacles,  and  of  his  plans  to  over- 
come them,  he  writes,  "  Havn't  other  folks  done  so  ?  and  can't  I 
do  the  same  ?  I  will  do  the  same,  can't  or  no  can't.  It  wiU  be 
done,  and  shall  be  done.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  I 
have  the  will ;  the  way  will  follow."  In  his  college  course  he 
became  enamored  of  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences, 
particularly  of  chemistry.  In  this,  as  in  everything,  the  pas- 
sionate energy  of  his  nature  came  out.  To  an  intimate  friend 
he  wrote,  "  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  passionately  fond  of 
chemistry  I  am ;  not  *as  a  person  is  fond  of  music,  or  as  many 
say  they  are  fond  of  languages,  history,  mathematics ;  but  as  a 
part  almost  of  my  very  existence.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  anything, 
bear  anything,  for  its  sake."    But  beneath  this  ardent  love  of 
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science,  there  slumbered  another  passion,  and  stronger ;  it  wis 
the  love  of  country ;  it  was  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  Constitu- 
tion, an  intelligent  devotion  to  the  great  principles  involved  in 
our  institutions.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  majes- 
tic uprising  of  our  people,  the  young  men  of  our  colleges  were 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  impulse ;  they  crested  the  wave  of 
excitement  which  rolled  over  the  land ;  Amherst  particu- 
larly was  distinguished,  and  that  terrible  Sabbath,  which  rose 
gloomily  upon  the  telegraphic  spreading  of  the  news,  the 
young  men  of  the  college  enrolled  a  company  to  be  employed, 
if  needed,  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  and  "  at  the  head  of 
this  list  of  patriotic  warriors,  was  written  in  his  own  hand,  tie 
name  of  Frazar  A.  Stearns."  He  did  not,  however,  immedi- 
ately leave  his  studies,  but  when  the  tidings  of  the  Bull  Run 
defeat  and  shame  arrived,  he  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
He  felt  the  stigma  as  a  personal  disgrace ;  he  wished  to  wipe 
it  off,  if  need  be,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  A  family  in 
the  neighborhood  recall  a  visit  he  made  them  just  then.  <A  Mr. 
D."  he  said,  "  we  are  beaten,  we  kun,  r,  «,  n,  that  spells  in, 
don't  it  ?  Yes,  we  bun.  I  wish  I  had  been  there ;  I  wouli 
not  have  run  /  I  would  have  stood  and  died  alone.  IwlAI 
had."  To  his  father  he  said,  "  We  have  been  beaten,  and  nuw 
there  is  a  call  for  Frazar  A.  Stearns."  After  counsels  against 
precipitation,  and  in  view  of  accumulating  evidences  of  a  call, 
from  God,  his  father  said,  "  If  such  are  your  motives  and  con- 
victions, go,  and  God  be  with  you." 

The  preparations  made  by  the  young  volunteer  were  intel- 
ligent and  earnest.  He  gave  himself  to  assiduous  training 
in  Amherst  and  Boston  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  and  revolver, 
and  in  the  sword  exercise.  With  a  thoughtfulness,  also,  rare 
indeed  in  one  of  his  age,  to  make  himself  useful  in  all  ways 
to  the  men  under  his  care,  he  went  to  his  physician,  and  spent 
hours  in  talking  with  him  about  the  wounds  and  diseases  of  the 
soldier,  his  fatigues  on  the  march  and  his  dangers  in  the  camp, 
as  well  as  the  various  forms  of  death  or  wounds  in  battle.  That 
this  was  no  sudden  impulse,  but,  as  his  father  judged,  "a  call 
from  God,"  was  sufficiently  evidenced  by  this  sober  discipline, 
and  the  more  than  consistent,  the  glorious  fulfilling  of  the 
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promise !  He  was  not  yet  twenty-one,  but  it  is  wonderful  with 
what  sobriety,  forecast,  and  sacred  enthusiasm  he  entered  into 
the  war.  When  asked  how  he  felt  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
what  afterwards  became  a  fact,  he  answered,  "I  hope,  of  course, 
to  escape  and  return ;  but  I  have  thought  of  all  this,  and  if  it 
should  be  God's  will,  I  think  I  am  ready."  When  young  Ells- 
worth was  killed,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  glorious  death.  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  have  stood  in  his  place  if  I  could  save  the 
country."  It  is  the  testimony  of  his  father,  that  no  opposing 
argument  could  be  advanced,  which  he  had  not  considered, 
that  he  believed  himself  adapted  to  a  military  life ;  that  he  had 
courage,  self-control,  the  power  to  influence  and  command  men, 
and  he  thought  to  inspire  them,  at  least  some  of  them,  with 
patriotic  sentiments,  and  a  sacred  enthusiasm;  he  believed, 
moreover,  that  the  country  needed  educated  men,  who  were 
moral  and  religious,  officers  who  would  act  from  principle,  who 
would  feel  for  the  privates  and  take  care  of  them,  and  work 
hard  to  make  them  soldiers,  and  Christian  soldiers.  Was  he 
not  clearly  right  in  this?  and  how  have  subsequent  events 
emphasized  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  sentiments  en- 
tertained by  this  young  soldier?  He  early  gave  proof  how 
lofty  and  how  firmly  fixed  his  views  of  duty  were.  Accepting 
a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  I,  in  the  21st 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  he  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  aid-de-camp,  by  General  Eeno, — alas !  this  gallant  and 
distinguished  officer  is  now,  too,  lamented  by  his  admiring  and 
grateful  country.  But  honorable  and  attractive  as  the  offer 
was,  young  Stearns  declined  it,  resolved  to  stick  by  his  regi- 
ment, for  his  company  actually  needed  him  in  it,  and  he  was 
determined,  by  fighting  for  his  country,  to  deserve  promotion, 
before  he  received  it.  He  wrote :  "  I  have  left  everything  to 
fight  for  my  country.  If,  in  the  course  pf  events,  I  should 
prove  a  good  soldier,  fit  to  command  men,  and  an  able  officer ; 
and  if  God  in  his  great  mercy  should  spare  my  life,  my  success- 
es would  then,  of  course,  be  measured,  at  least,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  my  advancement.  A  good  officer  is  always  known  ; 
and  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  officer  are,  besides  courage, — intelligence,  energy,  good 
vol.  xxi.  51 
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breeding,  and  a  certain  knack  and   power  of  commanding 
men." 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  quickly  told.  He  took  part 
in  the  Burnside  Expedition,  and  was  engaged  in  the  two  battles 
of  Roanoke  and  Newbern,  in  the  first  of  which  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  gallantry  and  was  wounded,  and  in 
the  other,  he  fell,  making  a  difficult  and  dangerous  charge. 
His  own  manly  and  Christian  words  describe  to  us  his  experi- 
ence in  the  first  battle: 

"The  bullets  whistled  all  around  me, — the  cannon  shots  flew  over  me, — and  jet 
none  hit  me  until  the  very  last  Then,  as  if  God  wished  to  show  me  how  kind 
ha  was  to  me,  I  was  hit  twice,  first  by  a  ball  which  passed  within  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  of  my  spine,  made  a  little  furrow  in  my  neck,  and  passed  through  my 
shirt,  vest,  coat,  and  overcoat.  The  other,  a  buckshot,  entered  my  cap,  passed 
through  and  hit  mo  on  the  right  forehead.  A  stunning  sensation,  a  feeling  of 
faintness,  and  I  sank  down  on  the  ground.  Then  I  revived,  and  crawling  a  few 
steps,  I  found  I  was  all  right,  though  the  blood  was  streaming  down  my  face.  I 
thank  Qod  I  was  permitted  that  day  to  do  something  for  my  country.  I  never 
felt  my  wound  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  battle,  when  it  caused  me  some 
trouble  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  it  is  now  quite  well.  Qod  grant  I  may  see  yon 
all,  dear  ones,  again,  and  that  together  we  may  thank  Him  for  preserving  yon 
from  any  harm,  and  me  from  the  bullet  and  cannon-shot,  and  more  still  from  the 
moral  pestilence  of  camp-life.  Pray  for  me  that  my  faith  may  be  strengthened, 
that  my  purposes  may  all  be  changed  for  righteousness.* 

Of  his  first  battle  we  have  given  his  own  account ;  of  his 
last  we  will  give  the  touchingly  simple  and  beautiful  one 
written  by  a  colored  boy,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the  family 
of  President  Stearns,  but  who  then  was  the  servant  of  the 
assistant  surgeon-  of  the  regiment. 

**  The  death  of  my  brave  young  master  has  prevented  me  from  giving  the  par- 
ticulars until  the  present  time.  I  say  that  he  was  brave,  because  I  know  it 
After  I  came  out  here,  a  strong  friendship  grew  between  us,  and  I  came  to  the 
determination  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  his  happiness ;  but  this 
resolve  never  did  him  much  good.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Roanoke.  I 
met  him  in  the  gang-way  of  the  boat ;  we  shook  hands.  He  says,  '  Charlie,  we 
shall  have  a  hard  fight  to-day/  I  looked  up  in  his  face ;  all  I  saw  was  a  pleasant 
smile.  I  turned  away  thinking  he  was  a  brave  man.  In  the  battle  of  Roanoke 
he  was  wounded.  I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  asked  him  how  he  felt  during  the 
engagement.  He  said,  '  I  had  no  time  to  feel/  The  morning  before  the  battle 
of  Newbern,  we  walked  out  on  the  guard  of  the  boat  I  said,  '  Mr.  Frazar,  sop- 
pose  you  should  be  killed  T  He  took  my  hand  and  said,  '  Charlie,  I  shall/  I 
could  not  stand  this,  and  turned  to  go,  but  I  felt  the  pressure  grow  stranger,  and 
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•topped.  My  throat  was  full  of  something  hard.  My  eye  fell  when  I  looked  at 
him,  and  he  let  me  go.  I  think  he  had  something  to  say,  but  he  never  said  it  to 
me.  ....  When  the  sad  tidings  came  to  me  that  he  was  shot,  I  took  lint,  banda- 
ges, and  wine,  Ac,  and  ran  to  the  spot  where  he  was,  but  all  was  over.  A  cor- 
poral of  Company  C.  attended  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  conveyed  to  a 
Ehed  adjoining  the  hospital.  It  is  useless  to  tell  the  many  attempts  I  made  to  re- 
store him  to  life,  but  all  proved  fruitless.  I  closed  his  eyes,  and  pressed  that  cold 
hand  to  my  lips.  I  can  say  no  more ;  but  I  send  you  this  to  let  you  know  that 
his  old  servant  closed  his  eyes.  P.  S.  I  send  his  testament,  that  his  father  gave 
him,  by  this  mail." 

We  do  not  know  where  can  be  found  a  letter,  written  under 
like  circumstances,  that  is  the  equal  of  this  for  natural  and 
subduing  pathos. 

The  religious  experience  of  Adjutant  Stearns  partook  of  the 
iparked  attributes  of  his  natural  character,  sincerity,  decision, 
ardor.  Baptized  in  his  infancy, — a  covenant  privilege  highly 
valued  by  his  parents,  and  highly  favored  by  God  in  the 
children, — he  gave  evidence  from  boyhood  of  Christian  char- 
acter growing  with  his  growth  and  strengthening  with  his 
strength,  and  was  received  to  full  communion  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  after  a  long  probation,  and  when  the  risk  of  denying 
him  seemed  greater  than  of  complying  with  his  request.  The 
most  salient  and  instructive  feature  of  his  religious  experience, 
was  the  skepticism  into  which  he  fell,  and  out  of  which  he 
rose,  not  only  unharmed  by  his  doubts,  but  possessed  of  a 
simpler,  humbler,  firmer  faith.  Like  many  young  men,  and 
most,  pursuing  a  liberal  course  of  study,  he  encountered  dark 
temptations  to  unbelief,  and  the  very  virtues  of  his  nature 
gave  them  additional  power ;  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
them,  he  would  not  disown  them,  and  so  he  went  into  the 
cloud  and  wandered  long  and  stumbled  oft  in  the  chilling 
mists.  He  groped  about  in  a  chaos  of  ideas,  he  was  intellect- 
ually all  unstrung,  and  out  of  joint,  but  through  the  whole  it 
was  manifest  that  he  was  not  bereft  of  the  leadings  of  God's 
spirit ;  he  was  honest  and  teachable,  not  loving  his  doubts  and 
proud  of  them,  but  fearing  them,  and  praying  to  be  delivered. 
"  His  religious  life  was  like  a  harp  not  broken  and  destroyed, 
but  unstrung  and  discordant."  To  his  father  he  wrote,  "  I 
am  very  unhappy,  and  have  been  for  some  time.     Those  old 
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doubts  have  been  coming  up  in  my  mind,  and  until   they  are 
solved  I  shall  be  unhappy.     You  tell  me  '  to  rejoice  evermore,1 
and  'pray  without  ceasing.'     I  can  do  neither,  for  I  seem  to 
believe   nothing.      O !  the  misery,  the  agony  I  endure,  yoa 
cannot   imagine ;  and  sometimes  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I 
thought   I   believed,   rather  than  live  to  become  (as   I  fear 
I  shall)  an  infidel.     I  would   like  to  believe  if   I  could.    I 
know  some  will  call  me  fickle,  changeable,  and  ridicule  me : 
but  I  am  coming  home  to  you  like  the  prodigal  son,  and  hope 
that  you,  at  least,  will  not  reproach  me.     Meanwhile,  ask  the 
Saviour  you  believe  in,  if  he  be  true,  to  convince  me."    We 
believe  that  this  experience  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  young 
men  in  our  literary  institutions,  who  either  from  the  progres 
of  their  own  studies,  or  under  the  influence  of  bold  but  undis- 
ciplined minds,  fall  into  scepticism,  and  keep  their  doubts  to 
themselves,   as  ashamed  of  them,    or  convinced    by   them. 
There  is  no  danger  greater  to  a  young  man,  than   scepticism 
thus  secretly  entertained.     The  frankness  of  Stearns,  his  manly 
grappling  with  his  doubts  by  the  might  of  prayer,  and  his  com- 
plete victory  over  them  in  a  serene  faith,  and  a  life  of  herok- 
self-sacrifice  growing  out  of  it,  and  sustained  by  it,  will  help 
many  a  youth  in  like  peril  to  the  same  gracious  issue.     Biogra- 
phies are  useful,  as  they  are  natural  and  unexaggerated ;  what 
we  want  for  the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  our  youth,  is  not  a 
shining  example  of  seraphic  virtue  from  the  start,  but  lofty  en- 
deavor in  the  midst  of  temptations  "common  to  man,"  and 
felt  to  be  actual,  and  the  eventual  achievement  to  which  Divine 
Grace  conducts  by  the  humble  methods  of  faith  and  patience. 
We  have  reached  the  limits  assigned  this  Article,  and  we  re- 
turn to  the  thought  with  which  we  begun,  the  dignity  of  self- 
sacrifice,  the  compensations  of  this  war,  the  reenacting  of  the 
great  mystery  of  redemption',  the  head  suffering  again  in  his 
members !     We  did  not  know  that  we  had  such  elements  of 
character  among  our  people ;  the  air  was  so  filled  with  lamen- 
tations over  our  covetousness  and  corruption,  our  luxury  and 
materializing  tendencies,   we  feared  the  very  stock  of  our 
national  life  had  been  infected;  but  this  civil  war  has  re- 
vealed virtues,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  our  public  crimes 
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shine  like  the  stars,  and  make  the  night  of  our  history  more 
beautiful  than  day !  We  are  impressed,  also,  by  the  fact,  a 
fact  uniting  the  providence  with  the  word  of  God,  and  striking 
into  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  both,  that  it  is  the  men  who 
have  brought  into  this  war  the  rarest  endowments  and  the 
purest  hearts,  who  have  been  the  first  to  feel  its  bitterness,  and 
sheathe  its  thunders  in  their  own  persons.  While  it  is  true 
"no  man  liveth  and  sinneth  not,"  and  none  of  our  people  can 
claim  exemption  from  God's  primitive  visitations,  but  must 
acknowledge  they  are  lighter  than  their  sins;  still,  as  respects 
the  causes  that  have  brought  on  this  war,  some  are  compara- 
tively innocent,  yet  these  have  not  only  suffered  with  the 
guilty,  but  have  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  been 
the  first  and  freest  to  shed  their  blood.  It  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that  this  young  patriot,  who  was  so  ready  to  fly  to  arms, 
and  with  a  presaging  calmness  to  offer  up  his  life,  brought 
to  the  strife  nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  party-spirit,  but  from 
his  quiet  study,  foreseeing  the  impending  collision,  examined 
the  subject  thoughtfully  and  conscientiously,  and  in  a  spirit 
which,  had  it  been  universal,  would  have  rendered  the  fratri- 
cide impossible,  counseled  a  moderation  commendable,  we 
will  not  say  in  a  boy,  but  a  statesman,  and  with  patriotic  and 
Christian  magnanimity  would  have  shared  the  costs  of  emanci- 
pation between  North  and  South.  "  From  early  youth,"  says 
Professor  Tyler,  in  his  funeral  discourse,  "he  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  history  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
And  as  those  perilous  times  drew  near,  which  foreshadowed 
the  rebellion  and  the  war,  his  mind  dwelt  so  much  upon  those 
perils,  that  amid  the  dreamy  wanderings  of  his  long  sickness 
in  1859,  he  proposed  plans,  not  unworthy  of  a  sound  and  ma- 
ture understanding,  for  the  national  safety.  Especially  he 
urged  with  great  earnestness,  that  his  father  should  write 
articles  for  the  mo6t  patriotic  papers,  and  to  the  most  judicious 
men  of  the  country ;  not  the  extreme  or  the  party  men,  but 
to  the  honest,  fair-minded  and  good,  to  bring  them  together 
for  consultation,  and  try  to  have  the  right  men  sent  to  Con- 
gress, who  would  take  up  the  slavery  question  honestly  and 
kindly,  and  propose   that  the  Government   and   the  Nation 
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should  offer  to  bear  a  reasonable  part  of  the  expense  of  eman- 
cipation." We  have  not  a  word  now  to  say  about  the  wisdom 
of  this  expedient,  or  the  possibility,  even,  of  averting  the 
history  that  has  ensued ;  but  we  call  attention  to  the  spirit  of 
this  youthful  student,  nor  can  we  think,  even  now,  how  the 
patriot  and  the  Christian  could  have  counseled  better,  and  we 
ask,  where  breathed  there  one  less  deserving  the  bullet  shock 
and  the  agony  of  death  upon  the  battle-field  ?  Yet,  thus  it 
has  pleased  God !  By  such  blood-shedding  is  our  country  to 
be  redeemed ;  by  such  fellowship  with  Christ  in  suffering  is 
the  new  life  of  our  countrymen  to  be  generated  ;  the  short  life 
and  early  death  of  young  Stearns  will  accomplish  all  that  any 
human  life  and  death  can,  by  kindling  a  like  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  of  devotion  to  God  and  Fatherland, 
"  though  dead,  yet  speaking,"  though  ascended,  yet  incarnate 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  young  men,  who  are  to  make  the  fiitnre 
of  the  American  continent  what  the  world  needs,  and  Christ 
demands ! 
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Article  VII.— EMANCIPATION. 

The  Ordtal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  West  Indies.    By 
Wm.  G.  Sbwell.    pp.  325.     Harper  &  Brothers.     1861. 

The  West  Indies  as  they  Were  and  Are.    Edinburgh  Review, 
April,  1859. 

Compendium  of  the  Seventh   Census,    pp.   400.     Washing- 
ton, 1854. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States.    An  Address  by  Geo.  M.  Wes- 
ton.   Washington,  1861. 

Message  of  President  Lincoln,  March  6th,  1862. 

The  Message  of  President  Lincoln,  sent  to  congress  in 
March  last,  for  the  first  time  lisping  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  word  Emancipation,  combined  with  the  course  of 
events  during  the  last  few  months,  has  removed  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  speculatists,  philanthropists,  and 
the  hitherto  hated  abolitionists,  and  set  it  up  as  the  chief 
practical  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  nation.  What 
the  War  of  1812  was;  what  the  Bank,  and  Tariff,  and  Sub- 
treasury  questions  have  been  since ;  such  is  now  the  question  of 
Emancipation :  and  such  it  is  to  remain  until  settled. 

In  what  we  have  to  say  we  shall  use  the  terms  Emancipa- 
tion and  Abolition  as  being  of  like  signification.  For,  al- 
though they  are  in  themselves  distinct,  and  neither  necessarily 
implies  the  other,  yet,  as  a  practical  matter,  relating  to  us  at 
the  present  time,  we  think  they  are  inseparably  combined.  If 
the  slaves  held  in  bondage  by  us  shall  be  emancipated,  wheth- 
er by  act  of  congress  or  the  swifter  act  of  military  power, 
such  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  an  institution,  will  quickly  fol- 
low. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  believe  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  is  likely  to  be  effected,  whether  by  act  of  the 
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general  government  or  that  of  the"  separate  states,  with- 
out its  being  accompanied  by  the  emancipation,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  of  the  existing  slaves.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, therefore,  we  shall  use  the  terms  interchangeably. 

The  slavery  question  presents  itself  to  our  consideration  in 
several  distinct,  though  related  aspects,  such  as  the  moral, 
the  political — including  the  social,  and  the  economic  or  finan- 
cial. On  moral  grounds  it  would  seem  easy  to  determine  the 
question.  And  yet,  until  recently,  it  might  have  been  debated 
whether  the  moral  feeling  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  as 
generally  arrayed  against  slavery  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 
The  patent  proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  formal  de- 
liverances of  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  the  South,  and  in  the 
purpose,  publicly  avowed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
rebellion,  to  make  human  slavery  the  corner  stone  of  the 
proposed  southern  confederacy.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  either, 
that  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  the  people  has  not  been  arrayed  against  slavery 
as  it  should  have  been.  Among  those  composing  the  churches, 
of  all  denominations,  we  have  no  doubt  there  has  been  a 
growing  and  decisive  opposition.  But  among  those  not  ac- 
tuated by  distinctively  religions  motives,  such  progress  has 
been  less  manifest.  Partly  through  political  intrigue,  and 
partly  through  the  blinding  influence  of  the  pecuniary  gains 
accruing  to  northern  trade  from  the  products  of  slave  labor, 
there  has  been  bred  extensively  a  disinclination  to  look 
upon  slavery  in  its  true  character,  or  to  treat  it  as  it  has 
deserved  to  be  treated.  The  moneyed  interest  of  the  North 
has  been  on  the  side  of  slavery,  and  has  frowned  upon 
the  expression  of  right  opinion  in  regard  to  the  subject 
And  then  there  has  been  a  large  inert  mass,  as  there  is  in 
every  community,  having  no  positive  opinions  abont  any- 
thing of  a  moral  nature,  and  whose  opinions  upon  any  sub- 
ject are  not  based  upon  well  considered  facts  or  truths ;  who 
have  served,  as  such  masses  always  do,  to  block  the  wheels  of 
moral  advancement  by  their  simple  dead  inertia,  rather  than  by 
any  decided  or  intelligent  opposition. 

But  even  among  a  portion  of  the  pious  and  the  humane, 
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there  has  been  sometimes  a  failure  in  the  development  of 
right  sentiment  and  action.  Taking  it  for  granted,  as  many  of 
this  class  have,  that  slavery  had  become  so  strongly  entrenched 
among  ns  as  to  defy  all  endeavors  to  free  ourselves  from  it, 
they  have  dismissed  the  subject  from  consideration  on  the 
ground  that  feeling  and  endeavor  could  result  in  no  practical 
good,  and  would,  therefore,  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  sympa- 
thy and  effort.  So,  forgetting  that  wherever  there  is  sin  God 
has  made  it  possible  to  be  free  from  it,  and  is  pledged  to  help 
and  give  ultimate  success  tQ  all  endeavors  to  do  right,  it 
has  been  easy  for  such  to  take  the  next  step  and  to  accept 
the  argument  that  our  responsibility  for  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion is  not  so  great,  after  all, — that  slavery  was  introduced 
here  by  Great  Britain  against  the  protestation  of  our  ancestors, 
and  that  the  mother  country  is  responsible,  rather  than  we,  for 
the  wide-spread  fruit  of  that  early  seed-sowing.  The  mind 
once  settled  into  this  attitude,  even  "south-side"  views  of 
slavery  have  been  taken  by  good  men,  and  abolitionists  have 
been  looked  upon  too  often  as  reckless  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

The  most  that  has  been  done  has  been  in  the  endeavor 
to  restrict  its  growth.  And  this  endeavor  has  resulted  from 
economic  and  political,  rather  than  from  moral,  considera- 
tions. Political  and  pecuniary  interests  have  overborne  and 
repressed  those  of  a  moral  character.  The  nation  has  not,  since 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  treated  slavery  as  a 
wrong.  It  has  not  looked  the  subject  in  the  face  as  a  moral 
matter,  but  only  as  a  thing  of  policy.  No  political  party  even, 
if  we  except  the  so-called  liberty  party,  has  taken  ground 
against  it  as  a  moral  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  put  out  of  the 
way. 

But  God  has  had  this  matter  in  hand  all  the  while,  and  though 
we  were  too  oblivious  of  those  moral  considerations  which 
ought  to  have  actuated  us,  he  has  not  been  forgetful  of  his  own 
cause.  And  now,  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  followed  the  political  conventions 
of  the  year  1860,  God  has  brought  all  classes  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  slavery,  as  the  great  practical  question  of  the 
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time.  He  has  brought  them  also  to  look  at  it  in  its  moral,  as 
well  as  in  its  political  and  economic  aspects.  We  of  the  North 
are  looking  upon  the  subject  as  never  before.  New  convictions 
have  seized  the  public  mind  and  have  been  wrought  into  it 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  force  since,  eighteen  months 
ago,  Slavery  exchanged  its  accustomed  threats  for  an  armed  as- 
sault upon  one  of  the  national  fortresses,  and  stood  revealed  at 
once  in  the  attitude  of  a  great  system  of  moral  wrong,  as  well 
as  a  political  inconvenience.  The  practical  question,  "  What 
is  to  be  done  with  slavery  f"  came  up  side  by  side  with  the 
question,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  rebellion  ?" 

It  cannot  be  doubted  either,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  conn- 
try  is  fast  preponderating  in  favor  of  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery.  Such  was  the  power  of  this  iniquity,  it  so  held  North 
as  well  as  South  within  its  grasp,  that  comparatively  few  saw 
at  the  outset  the  real  significance  of  the  revolt  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  states  which  followed  her  lead.  The  war,  begnn 
at  Sumter,  was  replied  to  by  the  government  for  a  long  while 
in  the  mildest  manner  possible  and  with  special  protestations 
that  there  was  no  design  to  interfere  with  slavery.*  But  the 
spirit  which  this  baneful  institution  has  disclosed  in  the  incite- 
ment and  prosecution  of  the  existing  rebellion,  its  unprovoked 
assault,  its  readiness  to  put  in  hazard  the  peace  of  the  nation 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  the  atrocities  and  barbarities  of 
which  it  has  been  guilty,  which  would  put  to  shame  the 
scalping  savages  of  the  forest  or  the  most  brutal  pagans  of  the 
sea,  these  things  have  turned  the  public  feeling  against  it  as 
pulpit  and  platform  discourses  and  the  writings  of  the  most 
humane  and  Christian  could  never  have  done.  To-day  slave- 
ry stands  condemned  before  the  moral  judgment  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  now  looked  upon  by  the  people  generally,  as  we 
hardly  dared  to  hope  it  would  be  in  half  a  century  from  the 
present  time,  as  a  great  power  of  iniquity.  And  the  swift 
rising  tide  of  feeling  cries  out  for  its  overthrow. 

*  The  Peace  Congress,  bo  called,  were  ready  even  to  give  it  new  constitution*] 
guarantees. 
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But  is  this  possible,  and  if  so,  how  ?  Is  Emancipation  prac- 
ticable ?  For,  after  all,  we  apprehend  that  the  right  decision  of 
the  question  before  us  will  not  be  reached,  except  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  is  shown  to  be,  in  the  details  and  necessary  in- 
cidents of  the  process,  a  practicable  matter  as  well  as  a  duty. 
Our  arguments  on  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  will  not  be 
directed  toward  the  moral  aspects  of  the  subject,  except  inci- 
dentally, but  will  be  aimed  at  the  lower  level  of  expediency 
and  practicability,  to  show  that  whether  emancipation  be  a 
duty  or  not,  it  is  not  a  thing  environed  with  so  many  difficul- 
ties, or  of  such  doubtful  expediency,  as  many  suppose. 

We  have  reached  the  conviction,  by  the  help  of  the  rebel- 
lion, that  the  president,  as  the  military  head  of  the  nation,  can 
decree  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  military  necessity, 
whenever  this  is  demanded  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  the  preservation  of  the  national  integrity.  It  would 
seem  also  that  congress,  as  the  legislative  organ  of  public  con- 
viction and  of  the  public  will,  might  pass  an  enactment  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  on  the  ground  of  its  proved  incompatibility 
with  the  national  prosperity,  and  even  the  national  safety. 
And  if  any  one  interposes  a  constitutional  objection  that  slave- 
ry is  a  state  affair,  with  which  the  general  government  cannot 
interfere,  we  fall  back,  if  necessary,  upon  the  admitted  prin- 
ciple, " Solus populi  suprema  lex" — the  preservation  of  the 
nation  is  the  supreme  law. 

No  constitution  can  be  expected  to  provide  for  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  human  affairs.  The  state,  moreover,  makes  the 
constitution,  not  the  constitution  the  state,  as  seems  so  often 
to  be  supposed.  There  is  an  idolatry  of  constitutions,  which 
is  as  blind  and  unreasoning  as  any  African  fetichism.  And  as 
with  fetichism,  so  6elfish  men  find  this  idolatry  a  very  conven- 
ient tool  of  jugglery  for  their  own  advantage.  There  is  much 
also  of  meaningless  talk  about  the  value,  the  sacredness  even 
of  the  Union.  But  union  is  nothing,  constitutions  are  noth- 
ing, compared  with  the  nation  itself.  The  first  duty  of  the 
state  is  self-preservation  ;  and  in  caring  for  this  its  hands  must 
not  be  tied  even  by  the  cords  of  constitutional  restraint.  Con- 
stitutional provisions  are  the  instruments  which  the  nation 
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fashions  for  its  own  convenience,  that  it  may  work  its  appro- 
priate powers  most  harmoniously  and  effectively.  Bet  con- 
veniences must  not  be  made  dangerous  traps  or  impediments 
of  true  progress.  The  nation  must  not  die  by  its  own  hand  or 
its  own  neglect,  even  though  in  a  constitutional  manner.* 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  intimating  by  these  remarks 
that  any  extra-constitutional  or  super-constitutional  action  is 
needful  to  the  solution  of  the  slavery  question.  We  do  not 
think  it  is.  But  we  suggest  in  passing,  and  as  pertinent  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  a  principle  of  interpretation  sometimes  over- 
looked. Great  emergencies  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  as  in  the 
life  of  the  individual,  call  for  original  action.  Statutes  and 
precedents  may  not  always  be  found  at  hand,  and  we  must  then 
take  our  law  from  the  manifest  demands  of  the  hour.  We 
have  acted  upon  this  principle  in  one  memorable  instance  at 
least,  that  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  That  transaction  was 
certainly  unprecedented,  but  not,  in  our  view,  unconstitution- 
al. It  was  not  unconstitutional,  that  is  against  the  constitu- 
tion, or  forbidden  by  it,  but  only  not  distinctly  provided  for  by 
it.  The  letter  of  the  constitution  may  not  have  favored  it, 
but  the  spirit  did  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  as  true  in  politics  as  in 
religion,  that  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
The  founders  of  our  government  and  the  framers  of  its  consti- 
tution were  men  wise  enough  to  know  that  they  had  secured 
in  that  constitution  only  an  approximately  perfect  instrument, 
and  they  were  far  enough  from  holding  it  in  idolatrous  reverence, 
or  thinking  it  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement,  or  that  it  was 
adequate  to  all  possible  demands  in  the  future.  What  they 
aimed  at,  and  what  they  secured  in  an  admirable  manner,  was 
the  creation  of  a  constitution  which  should  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  their  time  and  the  ordinary  demands  of  government 
In  proof  that  they  regarded  the  constitution  as  no  procrustean 
bed  upon  which  all  governmental  policy  was  to  be  stretched, 
we  quote  briefly  from  the  Federalist,  the  acknowledged  expo- 

*  And  while  wo  respect  honest  constitutional  scruples,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers, 
it  has  nevertheless  seemed  to  us  sometimes  during  the  past  year,  that  they  were 
willing  that  the  nation  should  perish  rather  than  to  hare  it  saved  in  any  way  that 
should  not  seem  perfectly  constitutional  even  to  a  border-state  slaveholder. 
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nent  of  the  views  of  those  who  drafted  the  instrument.  Ham- 
ilton, in  urging  the  necessity  of  a  government  not  less  ener- 
getic than  the  one  proposed,  says : 

"  The  circumstances  that  endanger  the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite ;  and  for 
this  reason  no  constitutional  shackles  can  wisely  be  imposed  on  the  power  to 
which  the  care  of  it  is  committed.  This  power  ought  to  be  coextensive  with  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  such  circumstances ;  and  ought  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  councils  which  are  appointed  to  preside  over  the  common  de- 
fense. This  is  one  of  those  truths  which,  to  a  correct  and  unprejudiced  mind,  car- 
Vies  its  own  evidence  along  with  it ;  and  may  be  obscured,  but  cannot  be  made 
plainer  by  argument  or  reasoning.  It  rests  upon  axioms,  as  simple  as  they  are 
universal,  the  means  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  end." — Federalist,  No.  23. 

So  Mr.  Madison  says  : 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  barriers  to  the  impulse  of  self  preserva- 
tion.   It  is  worse  than  in  vain." — Fed.,  No.  41. 

In  another  place  the  same  venerable  author  and  statesman 
seems  to  have  had  a  prescient  vision  of  the  present  condition  of 
things  among  us,  where  he  speaks  of 

"  An  unhappy  species  of  population  abounding  in  some  of  the  states,  who,  dur- 
ing the  calm  of  regular  government,  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  man ;  but  who,  in 
the  tempestuous  scenes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the  human  character, 
and  give  a  superiority  of  strength  to  any  party  with  which  they  may  associate 
themselves.w—i^(f.,  No.  43. 

In  the  same  paper  also  he  discusses  a  question  quite  akin 
to  that  of  the  power  of  congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  and 
decree  its  abolition.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  On  what  prin- 
ciple the  confederation,  which  stands  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
compact  between  the  states,  can  be  superseded  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  to  it  ?"  he  says,  "  The  ques- 
tion is  answered  at  once  by  recurring  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  case ;  to  the  great  principle  of  self-preservation ;  to  the 
transcendent  law  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  which  de- 
clares that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society  are  the  objects 
at  which  all  political  institutions  aim,  and  to  which  all  such  in- 
stitutions must  be  sacrificed." 

But  we  turn,  as  it  was  our  chief  purpose  at  the  outset,  to 
notice  certain  other  practical  difficulties,  which,  perhaps,  will 
have  more  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  einan- 
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cipation,  than  any  moral  or  constitutional  considerations. 
These  are  of  such  a  character,  or  have  been  made  to  seem 
such,  that  those  most  humane  and  most  under  the  sway  of 
benevolent  feeling,  have  often  been  so  impressed  by  them  as 
to  shrink  from  any  deliberate  reflection  upon  the  subject  of 
emancipation.  We  have  brought  before  us,  whenever  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  is  spoken  of  as  a  practical  subject,  visions  of 
riot  and  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  former  masters  and  their  households.  We  are  told  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  would  be  like  the  letting 
loose  of  so  many  wild  beasts  to  devastate  and  devour.  Wheth- 
er it  has  been  a  part  of  the  craft  of  the  slave-power  to  inocu- 
late the  public  mind  with  the  belief  of  such  danger,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  any  action  in  the  direction  of  emancipa- 
tion, or  whether  it  has  come  in  some  other  way,  the  beliet 
the  fear  at  least,  is  certainly  very  wide-spread.  And  yet  the 
deductions  of  reason  and  the  facts  of  history  are  alike  opposed 
to  any  such  belief  or  fear.  It  is  not  usual  for  men  to  turn  upon 
their  benefactors  and  harm  them.  They  are  not  wont  to  do 
so  even  when  those  now  acting  as  benefactors  have  formerly 
injured  them. 

But  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  emancipated  slaves 
might  be  disposed,  in  some  cases,  to  turn  in  revenge  upon 
those  who  had  formerly  wronged  them,  what  power  would 
they  have  to  exercise  their  vengeful  disposition,  that  they  have 
not  now  in  the  state  of  bondage  ?  Emancipation  would  not 
put  arms  in  their  hands,  nor  give  them  any  opportunity  of 
wrong-doing  which  they  have  not  now.  Nor  could  the  danger 
well  be  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  The  slaveholders  and 
their  families  now  live  as  though  over  a  powder-magazine 
with  firebrands  all  around  them.  As  evidence  of  this,  look  at 
the  effect  of  the  descent  of  John  Brown  and  his  little  handfal 
of  followers  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  The  entire  army  under 
McClellan  has  not  stirred  the  whole  state  of  Virginia  more 
profoundly  with  fear  than  did  that  adventurous  old  man  from 
the  woods  of  North  Elba.  Why  ?  Because  society,  where 
slavery  exists,  is  based  on  fear,  because  upon  unjust  power. 
And  when  such  is  the  case,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  quicken 
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fear  into  panic.  Virginia  rightly  feared  that  John  Brown  was 
about  to  spring  a  mine  which  underlaid  the  entire  state. 
She  knew,  at  least,  that  the  mine  was  there. 

Persons  often  reason  upon  this  subject,  also,  as  though  the 
emancipation  of  the  servile  class  from  bondage  was  to  be  like- 
wise their  emancipation  from  the  salutary  constraints  of  law  and 
civil  government;  not  reflecting  that  their  deliverance  from  the 
law  of  the  plantation  brings  them  at  once  and  of  necessity  under 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  law  of  the  whole  land,  and  that 
as  the  freedman  comes  under  its  protection  of  his  personal 
rights,  he  comes,  also,  and  at  the  same  instant,  within  the 
range  of  all  its  penalties.  Emancipation,  on  any  supposition, 
offers  no  encouragement  or  opportunity  to  personal  wrong  or 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  toward  the  masters  or  their 
families.  The  assumption  of  any  danger  of  this  sort  is  purely 
gratuitous.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  have  never  had  any 
fear  of  the  result  of  immediate  emancipation,  and  if  we  were 
to  doubt  the  expediency  of  making  emancipation  complete  at 
once,  it  would  be  on  other  grounds  entirely. 

But  if  the  deductions  of  reason  are  not  enough  on  this 
point,  the  facts  of  history  are  conclusive.  These  facts  are  not 
few,  and  they  speak  with  accordant  voice.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  is  no  record  of  an  instance  of  murder  or  personal 
abuse  as  the  result  of  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  assaults  of  the  black  race  upon  the  white,  or 
of  the  servile  race  of  any  color  upon  the  master-race,  have 
been  committed  by  them  while  held  in  bondage.  This  is  true 
in  regard  to  Grecian  and  Roman  servitude,  and  in  regard 
to  slavery  among  all  modern  nations  by  whom  it  has  been  tol- 
erated. 

"We  hear  often,  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  before  us, 
of  the  "horrors  of  St.  Domingo."  The  phrase  is  a  current 
one  and  stands  as  a  kind  of  algebraic  expression  for  all  that  is 
most  frightful  in  cruelty,  revenge,  and  brutal  violence.  But 
it  stands  for  an  unknown  quantity,  and  one,  too,  that  cannot  be 
found  even  by  most  dexterous  transpositions. 

The  "horrors"  of  St.  Domingo  were  the  horrors  of  slavery, 
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not  of  emancipation.  The  slaves  in  that  island,  held  with  all 
the  rigor  of  unrelenting  servitude,  took  advantage  of  a  bitter 
strife  that  had  arisen  between  the  planters  and  the  parti y- 
colored  but  free  race  there,  to  raise  an  insurrection  ;  and  the 
island  was  swept  with  fire  and  blood.  The  French  govern- 
ment  speedily  dispatched  three  commissioners  to  the  island  to 
mediate  between  the  contending  parties  and  to  adjust  terms  of 
peaceful  emancipation.  While  these  terms  were  under  discus- 
sion the  slaves  were  all  peaceful,  and  it  was  only  as  they  were 
finally  rejected  by  the  implacable  and  inconsiderate  whites, 
and  the  rigor  of  servitude  again  insisted  upon,  that  the  slaves 
renewed  their  insurrection  with  increased  fury.  When,  two 
years  later,  immediate  emancipation  was  decreed,  the  disorders 
at  once  ceased.  Bonaparte's  attempt,  several  years  after- 
wards, to  reduce  Touissant  L'Overture,  and  to  reestablish 
slavery,  kindled  again  the  flames  of  insurrection,  which  went 
out  only  with  the  destruction  of  the  French  army.  Not  a 
single  life  was  lost  even  in  St.  Domingo,  as  the  result  of  giving 
freedom  to  the  enslaved. 

We  have  similar  facts  also  nearer  our  own  time.  It  is  bat 
little  more  than  twenty  years  since  Great  Britain  emancipated 
on  a  given  day,  nearly  a  million  of  slaves  in  her  West  India 
islands.  Many  of  these  islands  were  densely  populated  with 
blacks,  and  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  servitude  had  been 
unmitigated  in  its  cruelty.  Many  were  the  predictions  that 
the  dawn  of  the  day  of  emancipation  would  be  the  dawn  of 
a  day  of  massacre  and  doom  to  the  planters ;  and  in  antici- 
pation of  an  insurrection  that  would  prove  altogether  indis- 
criminate in  its  blind  rage,  large  numbers  of  the  white  popula- 
tion went  on  board  the  shipping  lying  in  the  harbors,  and  the 
vessels  themselves  were  removed  to  what  was  deemed  a  safe 
distance  from  the  shore,  before  the  fatal  day  arrived.  How  far 
predictions  and  forebodings  were  realized,  is  well  known. 
Not  a  planter  suffered  in  his  person  at  the  hands  of  the  libera- 
ted slaves.  Instead  of  inaugurating  their  freedom  with  fires, 
plunderings,  and  murder,  the  emancipated  blacks  resorted  to 
their  churches  and  celebrated  their  entrance  into  the  estate  of 
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freedom  with  prayers  and  thanksgivings ;  and  the  testimony  of 
planters  and  overseers  is  on  record,  in  overwhelming  abund- 
ance, that  they  never  felt  so  safe  in  their  persons  before  as  they 
did  at  once  upon  the  slaves  becoming  free,  and  as  they  have 
continued  to  do  since. 

Mr.  Sewell,  the  title  of  whose  work  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Article,  and  who,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  recent, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats,  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
Jamaica,  says : 

"  I  wish  to  exhibit  the  people  of  Jamaica  as  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  peasantry, 
with  whom  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs  has  had  so  little  weight  that,  from 
the  day  of  emancipation  until  now,  they  hare  never  dreamt  of  a  hostile  combi- 
nation, either  against  their  old  masters  or  the  government  under  which  they  live, 
though  insurrections,  in  the  time  of  slavery,  were  numerous  and  terrible,  and 
were  only  suppressed  after  much  bloodshed  and  lavish  expenditure."    p.  202. 

And  again,  this  writer  says  : 

"  Individual  testimony  on  this  point  might  be  discredited  or  deemed  insufficient, 
but  there  is  no  discrediting  the  fact  that,  since  their  freedom,  no  people  in  the 
world  have  been  more  peaceful  than  the  Creoles  of  Jamaica.  They  seem  to  have 
forgotten  all  ancient  grievances,  and  never  to  have  entertained  a  thought  of  retri- 
bution. The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  reign  of  freedom  and  the  reign 
of  slavery,  carries  its  own  lesson  and  its  own  warning.  Twenty-five  years  of 
freedom,  and  not  a  murmur  of  popular  discontent!  Twonty-five  years  of 
slavery — I  take  any  period — and  what  fears,  and  anxieties,  and  actual  outbreaks ! 
It  cost  the  Government  $800,000  to  suppress  the  single  insurrection  of  1832, 
during  which  private  property  to  the  value  of  $6,000,000  was  destroyed.  But 
the  outbreak,  from  which  the  planters  then  suffered,  would  have  been  light  com- 
pared with  the  one  that  was  ready  to  burst  over  the  island  when  liberty  appeared 
in  the  gap  and  brought  them  salvation."    pp.  217,  218. 

"What  is  true  of  Jamaica  is  true,  as  this  same  writer  bears 
witness,  of  the  other  British  West  India  islands  in  respect  to 
the  safety  of  emancipation.  The  like  is  true  of  the  French 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  where  liberty  was  proclaimed  in  1793. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  states,  also, 
where  the  yoke  of  slavery  was  broken  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  off,  emancipation  has  been 
attended  by  the  most  complete  security  of  person  and  property. 
Not  an  outbreak  or  deed  of  violence  has  resulted  from  the 
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changed  condition  of  the  enslaved.  The  same  is  true  in  re- 
spect to  emancipation  in  the  East  Indies.  In  short,  wherever 
emancipation  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  tried  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  class  who  have  apprehended  assault, — with  perfect 
safety  to  all  classes. 

There  have  been  assaults  of  slaves  upon  their  master*. 
There  have  been  fearful  and  bloody  insurrections.  From  the 
days  of  Athens  and  Rome,  to  the  days  of  St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica,  and  the  days  of  Charleston  and  Southampton,  thee 
have  abounded.  There  have  been  several  hundred  in  the 
West  Indies  alone.  But  they  all  have  been  the  acts  of  men 
held  in  bor*dage  at  the  time,  not  of  those  emancipated.  They 
all  have  been  the  acts  of  slaves,  not  of  freedmen.  Millions  of 
slaves  were  emancipated  in  the  Roman  empire.  Millions 
more  have  been  emancipated  in  other  lands.  But  liistory 
gives  no  record  of  murder  or  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
emancipated  inflicted  in  revenge  upon  former  masters.  We 
may,  therefore,  dismiss  our  fears  of  disorders  and  personil 
violence  as  the  result  of  emancipation.  Freedom  is  an  effect- 
ual assuagement  of  all  feelings  of  revenge.  It  is  slavery,  no: 
liberty,  that  engenders  cruelty  and  provokes  bloodshed. 

But  the  fear  of  violence  and  revenge  removed,  we  are  con 
fronted  with  the  objection  that  the  blacks  are  ignorant,  thrift- 
less, and  improvident  and  that  to  emancipate  millions  of  sucb 
persons,  leaving  them  at  their  own  will,  would  be  a  wrong  to 
society,  would  leave  the  industry  and  productiveness  of  a  large 
section  of  the  country  at  the  caprice  of  laziness  and  ignorance. 
It  is  this  notion  of  the  essential  unthriftiness  of  the  African, 
we  suppose,  combined  with  a  baseless  prejudice  against  color, 
that  has  given  origin  to  the  laws  existing  in  some  of  the 
Northern  states,  which  forbid  the  settlement  of  the  blacks 
within  their  limits.  Because  the  African  in  slavery  is  thrift- 
less, lazy,  and  improvident,  it  is  inferred  that  he  is  always  and 
essentially  such  in  character.  No  inference  could  be  more  un- 
warrantable. For  ourselves,  we  share  very  much  the  feeling 
of  an  intelligent  black  man  of  the  North,  who  recently  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  view  of  the  possible  extinction  of  slavery 
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in  our  country,  as  being  greatly  concerned  as  to  what  would 
become  of  the  whites,  rather  than  the  blacks,  at  the  South. 
The  blacks,  he  thought,  would  be  able  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, having  been  accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
their  masters  also,  but  the  masters,  he  feared,  would  become 
objects  of  pity  and  charity. 

As  proof  of  the  thriftless  character  of  the  African,  and  his 
consequent  unfitness  for  freedom  and  need  of  an  overseer  for 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  master,  the  history  of  emancipation  in 
the  West  India  islands  is  frequently  adduced.  We  are  told 
that  the  negro  there  lies  about  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  or  wallows  in  filth  like  the  swine.  And  we  are  pointed 
to  the  abandoned  estates  of  the  planters  and  the  diminished 
exportations  of  sugar,  as  proof  conclusive  that  the  negro  will 
not  work,  except  on  compulsion.  At  first  sight  there  is  a  show 
of  force  in  this  argument,  for  it  is  true  that  not  a  few  estates  in 
the  British  West  Indies  have  been  abandoned  since  emancipa- 
tion took  effect,  and  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  ex- 
ports in  some  cases,  especially  of  sugar.  These  facts  have  been 
made  the  most  of  by  those  opposed  to  emancipation.  They 
have  been  paraded  again  and  again,  with  all  the  show  of  sta- 
tistical accuracy  and  impartiality.  But  this  is  not  the  first 
time  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that,  so  far  from  its  being 
true  that  "  figures  won't  lie,"  there  is  no  way  in  which  lying 
can  be  perpetrated  more  grossly  than  by  the  familiar  nine 
digits. 

In  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  estates,  the  fact  is  carefully 
concealed  that  their  abandonment  commenced  long  before 
emancipation,  and  went  on  after  emancipation,  from  causes 
having  their  existence  under  slavery.  Emancipation  took 
place  in  1834.  It  became  complete,  by  the  termination  of  the 
apprentice-system,  in  1838.  The  fact  that  exports  were  less  in 
1840  than  in  1830  is  alleged  as  proof  unmistakable  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  India  Islands  was  declining  under 
emancipation,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  and  that  the  negro  is  there- 
by proved  unfit  for  freedom. 

A  little  honest  inquiry  puts  an  entirely  different  look  upon 
the  whole  matter.     The  decline  of  the  West  India  islands,  as 
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we  have  said,  began  long  before  emancipation,  and  as  the  di- 
rect result  of  slavery.  And,  what  will  surprise  those  who  hare 
blindly  credited  the  allegations  of  those  who  have  so  industri- 
ously paraded  statistics  in  the  interest  of  human  bondage,  the 
material  prosperity  of  all  the  islands,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
and  higher  interests,  has,  with  certain  exceptional  cases,  in  no 
way  affected  by  slavery,  manifestly  increased  since  the  decree 
of  emancipation  took  effect. 

As  we  have  found  during  our  present  struggle  with  the  slave 
power  that  the  moral  -sensibilities  of  England  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  her  pecuniary  interests,  and  that  her  sympathy  with 
freedom  is  distinctly  qualified  by  her  prospects  of  trade,  so  the 
vaunted  self-sacrifice  and  abnegation  of  interest  involved  in  the 
emancipation  of  her  slaves  proves  to  have  been  not  without 
some  savor  of  the  old  Ephesian  consideration  of  the  craft  by 
which  "  we  have  our  wealth."  Hansard's  Debates  show  that 
what  carried  emancipation  through  parliament  was  not  so  much 
the  moral  wrongfulness  or  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  slave- 
ry, looked  at  in  the  light  of  humanity  'and  religion,  as  it 
was  the  startling  fact,  made  apparent  by  the  colonial  census 
returns,  that  slavery  was  actually  killing  off  the  laboring  force, 
the  producers  of  the  crops  which  formed  the  exports  of  the 
islands.  The  cruelties  of  the  slave  system  of  labor  were  so 
outrunning  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  black  race,  that 
the  slaves  were  found  to  be  decreasing  at  the  rate  nearly  often 
thousand  a  year.  British  merchants  and  statesmen  saw  in  this 
one  staring  fact  the  diminution  of  the  West  India  trade  and  of 
revenue  from  West  India  imports. 

This  put  the  question  of  slavery  before  the  British  public  in 
the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  view  of  it;  a  view  of  things 
which  John  Bull  is  never  slow  to  comprehend,  and  it  was  the 
comprehension  of  the  subject  in  this  view  of  it,  as  much  as  any 
humane  efforts  of  Wilberforce  and  his  coadjutors,  which  gave 
freedom  to  the  British  colonies.* 

Absenteeism  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  plantation  man- 
agement in  the  West  Indies.     The  proprietors  of  the  estates  in 
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those  islands,  as  a  general  thing,  resided  in  England  ;  in  many 
cases  never  even  visiting  their  estates  for  the  briefest  period. 
These  were  managed  by  resident  agents  or  overseers.  These 
Agents,  again,  were  in  many  cases  non-residents,  living  in  the 
towns,  at  a  distance  from  the  plantations,  and  often  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  agents  for  several  estates,  so  that  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  them  to  exercise  a  proper  superintend- 
ence of  the  plantations,  if  they  had  the  inclination.  This  in- 
clination was,  in  most  cases,  probably,  not  very  strong.  The 
proprietor  living  out  of  sight,  across  the  ocean,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  visiting  his  property,  the  agent  was  subject  to  no  super- 
vision or  proper  accountability.  The  natural  result  was  that 
he  would  secure  his  own  wages,  and  trouble  himself  but  little 
about  the  returns  to  the  proprietor,  who  usually  soon  found 
his  affairs  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  his  estate  worn  out 
or  decayed  beyond  his  power  to  resuscitate  it,  except  at  a  cost 
which  he  could  not  afford.  Then,  of  course,  the  estate  would 
be  sold  for  a  trifle,  to  be  abandoned  soon  by  the  next  propri- 
etor as  worth  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  either  to  keep  or  sell. 
In  proof  of  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
plantation  estates,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Bark- 
ley,  that  in  a  memorial  sent  to  him,  and  signed  by  only  eleven 
men,  they  state  that  they  are  either  owners  of  or  agents  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  estates  !* 

In  Montserrat,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Davy, 
that  out  of  thirty-nine  estates,  four  only  were  in  the  hands  of 
resident  proprietors,  while  twenty-three  of  the  remaining  es- 
tates were  managed,  or  pretended  to  be  managed,  by  one  and 
the  same  person !  In  St.  Kitts,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  estates,  there  were  only  eight  resident  owners  !+ 

This  absenteeism,  involving  the  necessity  of  employing  a  class 
of  selfish  and  reckless  men  as  overseers,  is  enough  of  itself  to 
account  for  the  imperfect  management  and  ultimate  abandon- 
ment of  very  many  estates.  But  when  we  add  to  this  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  many  of  the  proprietors  were  as  reckless  as  their 

*  u  Return  Sugar-Growing  Colonies,  Jamaica,1*  p.  144. 
f  "West  Indies,"  p.  459. 
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distant  overseers,  living  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  England  in 
luxury  and  every  extravagant  indulgence,  often  incurring  heavy 
debts  and  being  obliged  to  pledge  their  crops  in  advance  in  or- 
der to  supply  themselves  with  funds  needed  at  once,  vhat 
could  be  more  certain  than  the  steady  deterioration  and  speedy 
abandonment  in  bankruptcy  of  many  a  once  rich  plantation! 
Pressed  by  the  demands  of  the  proprietors  for  larger  return?  in 
order  to  meet  their  expenses  and  gratify  their  habits  of  extrav- 
agance, the  slaves  were  driven  with  a  brutal  severity,  whitl 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  planters  by  threatening 
the  extinction  of  the  working  class.  The  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  twelve  years  was  found  to  be  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand.  Tims  slavery  was  eating  its  own  head  off 
and  long  before  emancipation.  Before  it  was  hardly  spoken 
of,  the  planters  were  besieging  parliament  for  relief  and  ask- 
ing, among  other  things,  for  the  reopening  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  by  which,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  to  augment  their 
laboring  force.  The  English  blue  books  afford  ample  testimony 
on  this  point.  It  was  possible  to  afford  relief  to  the  planter 
only  by  the  combined  help  of  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade 
and  a  high  bounty  on  the  products  of  the  West  Indies,  or  by 
decreeing  emancipation,  and  so  putting  the  system  of  cnltnre 
on  a  new  basis.  Early  in  the  present  century  the  export*  of 
the  islands  had  fallen  off,  and  the  decline  went  steadily  on,  and 
would  have  continued  until  exports  had  ceased,  if  slavery  had 
not  been  made  to  give  way  to  freedom.  Not  even  bounties 
and  cheap  African  negroes  were  enough  to  make  the  West  In- 
dian slave  system  prosperous. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  show,  by  unmistakable  official  re- 
turns, that  in  the  year  after  emancipation,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
ports were  less  than  under  slavery.  The  decrease  of  exporta- 
ble products,  occasioned  by  the  essential  unthrift  and  bad  econ- 
omy of  slavery,  would  naturally  and  inevitably  go  on  for  some 
time  after  emancipation.  Such  long  continued  falling  off  in  in- 
dustry and  production  could  not  be  checked,  much  less  stopped, 
in  one  year,  or  two.  It  was  soon  checked,  however,  and  a  fair 
comparison  of  official  tables  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  fte- 
dom  and  of  the  character  of  the  enfranchised  African.    So  is 
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the  observation  of  any  candid  eye-witness  of  the  present  state 
of  things  in  the  West  India  islands.  On  this  point  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Sewell  is  most  positive  and  conclusive.  It  is  of 
the  more  value,  too,  as  coming  from  one  whose  prejudices  were 
adverse  to  emancipation,  and  who  looks  at  the  whole  subject 
from  the  material  rather  than  the  moral  point  of  view.  He  says 
very  frankly  in  regard  to  himself — "  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused 
for  alluding  to  myself,  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  came  to  the  West 
Indies  imbued  with  the  American  idea  that  African  freedom 
had  been  a  curse  to  every  branch  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
industry."  p.  177.  Again,  he  declares  that  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  argument  of  the  abolitionists,  that  "  deprecia- 
tion of  property  is  as  nothing  compared  with  a  depreciation  of 
morality ;"  and  says,  "  I  deem  the  question  a  commercial  one, 
to  be  judged  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  commercial  rules." 
p.  27. 

Starting  thus  on  his  investigations  with  a  prejudice  that 
only  the  most  unmistakable  facts  could  overcome,  Mr.  Sewell 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion,  both  by  his  own  observations  and 
the  most  reliable  statistical  returns,  that  in  all  the  West  India 
islands — Jamaica  alone  possibly  excepted — emancipation  has 
been  followed  by  a  large  and  decided  increase  of  the  products 
of  labor.  The  case  of  Jamaica  is  peculiar.  It  would  require 
the  limits  of  a  separate  Article  to  discuss  the  causes  of  its  de- 
cline during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  and  its  present  condi- 
tion of  disorder  and  stagnation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Jamai- 
ca has  suffered  from  the  worst  form  of  slavery  and  the  most 
ill-managed  form  of  government  of  any  of  the  West  India 
islands.  Her  planters  have  generally  been  non-residents,  and 
most  extravagant  in  their  habits  and  expenditures.  Like  many 
of  our  cotton  planters,  they  were  always  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
their  estates  were  mortgaged  and  their  crops  pledged  in  ad- 
vance for  loans  made  in  London,  as  the  necessary  means  of 
working  their  estates  from  year  to  year.  Of  the  government 
of  the  island,  Sir  Charles  Grey  says,  "  There  is  no  system  or 
consistency  whatever  in  the  conduct  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  colony,  nor  any  recognized  organ  of  government  or  legis- 
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lature  which  has  the  power  to  bring  about  effective  and  com- 
prehensive improvements."* 

The  Jamaica  planters  have  done  everything  they  well  coald 
to  make  emancipation  a  failure.  And  yet,  such  is  the  spring 
which  liberty  gives  to  labor,  such  the  motives  to  toil,  to  enter- 
prise, to  decency,  and  morality,  which  it  supplies,  that  even  Ja- 
maica shows  a  marked  improvement  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  despite  the  chronic  effects  of  generations  of  servitude, 
despite  the  financial  crash  also  which  came  upon  the  island  a 
few  years  after  emancipation,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  heavy 
debts  incurred  under  slavery,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  free- 
trade  established  in  England,  together  witli  protective  meas- 
ures, taken  about  the  same  time  in  France,  Belgium,  and  some 
other  countries,  in  favor  of  beet  root  sugar,  as  against  that  pro- 
duced from  the  cane. 

In  looking  to  the  returns  of  exports,  as  many  do,  for  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  industrial  character  of  the  emancipated 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  two  facts  ought  to  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  view.  In  the  first  place,  emancipation  at  once  re- 
leased women  and  children  from  field  labor,  and,  of  corase, 
withdrew  a  large  proportion  of  the  force  whose  toil  had  pro- 
duced the  exportable  commodities.  In  the  second  place,  all 
men  as  well  as  women,  were  now  at  liberty  to  forsake  the  plan- 
tation, the  cane  or  coffee  field,  and  bestow  their  industry 
where  they  pleased.  With  the  distaste  for  plantation  service, 
which  the  compulsion  and  the  cruelty  of  slavery  must  have  be- 
gotten in  most  of  the  slaves,  it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  find  after  emancipation  that  the  plantations  were,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  deprived  of  laborers,  and  of  course  the  pro- 
ducts to  be  exported  diminished  in  quantity. 

But  emancipation  had  been  granted  with  the  condition  that 
the  slaves  made  free  should  remain  in  occupancy  of  their  lints 
and  little  allotments  upon  the  plantation,  only  in  consideration 
of  their  working  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year  for  their 
former  masters,  and  at  a  stipulated  price,  less  considerably  than 
the  current  rate  of  wages  among  free  men.     This  was  inflict* 

*  Papers  relative  to  Jamaica,  1854.    p.  6. 
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ing  upon  them  a  minor  slavery  again.  It  is  n  ot  to  be  won- 
dered at  therefore  that,  in  many  instances,  the  emancipated 
slaves  chose  to  go  off  and  make  new  homes  for  themselves  upon 
unoccupied  lands,  rather  than  remain  upon  the  old  plantations. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  while  the  produce  of  the 
plantations  must,  in  many  cases,  have  declined  on  this  account, 
yet  the  general  exports  from  the  islands  have,  almost  from  the 
day  of  emancipation,  increased.  It  proves  unmistakably  the 
industry  of  the  negro  in  a  state  of  freedom.  With  the  with- 
drawal of  women  and  children  from  the  field,  and  with  the  fact 
that  multitudes  of  the  blacks  have  left  the  plantations,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  gone  to  cultivate  their  own  little  estates  of 
from  one  to  five  acres,  and  with  no  increase  of  population  by 
importation  to  make  good  this  loss  of  hands  from  the  planta- 
tions, the  productions  of  the  islands  have  nevertheless  increas- 
ed. If  some  plantations  have  not  yielded  as  much  as  before,  it 
is  because  the  laborers  chose  to  work  elsewhere.  But  the  total 
amount  of  work,  as  shown  by  the  tangible  product,  has  been 
increased.  And  if  we  are  reminded  of  the  importation  of 
Coolie  laborers,  which  has  recently  taken  place,  as  a  reason  for 
this  apparent  increase,  we  have  to  6ay,  that  the  importation  of 
Coolie  labor  has  as  yet  extended  to  but  few  of  the  British 
islands,  and  its  amount  is  quite  limited  in  any,  and  that  what 
we  state  as  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  increased  production  of  the 
islands  does  not  need  to  be  qualified  on  this  account.  In  other 
words,  a  diminished  number  of  laborers,  emd  that,  too,  without 
the  compulsory  motives  of  slavery,  have  increased  the  amount 
of  exportable  products.  Take,  for  example,  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes.  And  here  not  a  Coolie  has  been  introduced,  unless 
quite  lately.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Sewell,  and  we  take  the  ex- 
ports of  sugar  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  industry  of  the  island, 
sugar  being  its  great  product. 

"In  the  year  1830,  Barbadoes  exported  22,769  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  in 
1834— the  year  of  abolition — she  exported  27,318  hogsheads,  the  largest  crop 
ever  recorded  under  slavery.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  Barbadoes  sugar  exporta- 
tion? of  the  present  day,  premising  that  from  1826  to  1880  the  average  weight  of 
a  hogshead  of  sugar  was  12  cwt ;  from  1830  to  1850, 14  cwt. ;  and  is  now  from 
15  to  16  and  even  17  cwt.     With  this  difference  of  weight  against  her,  Barbadoes 
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exported,  in  1852,48,610  hhds. ;  in  1868,  88,816  hhds.;  in  1854,  44,492  Muk; 
in  1855,  39,092  hhds.;  in  1856, 43,552  hhds.;  in  1857, 88,858  hhds. ;  and  in  lgfc. 
60,778  hhds.,  or  nearly  double  what  she  exported  during  the  most  favorable  jar 
of  slavery."— p.  62. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  exports  to  the  imports,  we  find  the 
annual  value  of  imports  into  Barbadoes  from  1S22  to  1832,  was 
about  $3,000,000,  while  in  1856  they  had  reached  $4,200,0(N). 
In  the  year  1 832,  689  vessels  entered  Barbadoes  with  a  ton- 
nage of  79,000.  In  1856,  966  vessels  entered,  having  a  tan- 
nage of  114,800.  These  imports  consist  mostly  of  food  and 
manufactured  articles  of  household  convenience.  They  are 
consumed  on  the  island,  and  their  increased  amount  and  supe- 
rior quality  bear  witness  at  the  same  time  to  a  growing  indus- 
try which  can  purchase  them,  and  an  increased  civilization 
which  demands  them. 

What  is  true  of  Barbadoes,  is  equally  true  of  other  West  In- 
dia islands.  We  have  not  space  even  for  the  condensed  statis- 
tics which  are  at  hand.  They  are  overwhelming  and  concor- 
dant in  testimony.  Let  us  simply  say  that  the  returns  for 
1857  in  regard  to  St.  Vincent  show  that  not  fewer  than  5,2i# 
persons  were  then  living  in  their  own  houses,  built  by  then- 
selves  since  emancipation.  Nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
are  yearly  brought  under  cultivation  in  this  island  through the 
purchase  of  them  by  the  negroes.  And  what  is  very  notewor- 
thy, there  are  no  paupers  on  the  island.  The  negroes,  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  are  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Owing  to  the  distaste  for  the  cane  field,  begotten  by  slavery, 
and  the  natural  desire  of  men  to  possess  and  cultivate  their  own 
grounds,  the  production  of  the  single  article  of  sugar  in  St 
Vincent  has  decreased.  The  slaves,  become  freeholders,  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  other  things,  and 
we  find  the  export  of  the  one  article  arrowroot  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, increased  from  60,000  lbs.  before  emancipation,  to 
1,352,250  lbs.  in  1857.  The  exportation  of  cocoannts  has  ab> 
become  quite  large. 

We  might  go  through  the  entire  list  of  the  British  West  In- 
dia islands  and  the  same  facts  would  be  repeated.  If  the  ex- 
ports of  a  particular  product,  such  as  sugar,  have  decreased  in 
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any  island,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  owing  to  the  bad 
management  of  the  planters,  which  has  driven  the  laborers 
away  from  them,  or  their  inability  to  pay  the  requisite  wages, 
by  reason  of  the  impoverishment  which  slavery  has  brought 
upon  their  estates,  they  are  more  than  made  up  by  the  increas- 
ed amount  of  other  products  to  which  the  emancipated  slaves 
have  chosen  to  devote  their  labor.  The  colonies  of  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and  Antigua,  for  four  years  prior  to  eman- 
cipation, averaged  an  exportation  of  187,300,000  lbs.  of  sugar, 
while  from  1856  to  1860,  the  annual  average  rose  to  265,000,- 
000.  The  average  annual  imports  of  the  same  colonies  are  at 
the  present  time  of  the  value  of  $14,600,000,  against  a  value  of 
$8,840,000  previous  to  emancipation,  and  Mr.  Sewell  says  that 
if  all  articles  of  export  be  considered,  "  the  annual  balance  in 
favor  of  freedom  will  be  found  to  have  reached  already  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  at  the  very  lowest  estimate."    p.  315. 

But  tables  of  exports  and  imports  do  not  tell  the  whole  story 
of  a  people's  industry.  The  building  of  houses  upon  their 
newly  purchased  little  estates,  and  the  labor  expended  in  the 
cultivation  of  those  estates,  these  do  not  figure  much  in  such 
tables.     Says  Mr.  Sewell, — 

"  The  energy  and  industry  employed  during  slavery,  and  since,  to  produce 
large  crops  of  coffee  and  sugar,  are,  under  freedom,  exerted,  even  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, to  purchase  land  and  erect  houses  and  villages,  of  which  the  number  estab- 
lished in  Jamaica  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  almost  incredible.  The  immense 
quantity  of  provisions  that  the  settlers  grow  for  home  consumption  must  also  be 
taken  into  account ;  and  it  is  partly  demonstrated  by  the  diminished  importation  of 
necessary  articles  of  food.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vast  difference  between  the  living 
of  the  free  peasantry  in  Jamaica  and  the  living  of  her  slaves.  The  people  enjoy 
luxuries  now  where  they  had  not  common  necessaries  before.  Tea,  coffee,  vege- 
tables, and  meat,  that  are  now  indispensable  to  them,  they  never  so  much  as 
tasted  before  they  were  emancipated." — p.  250-1. 

In  Barbadoes  the  number  of  small  proprietors  increased  be- 
tween the  years  1844  and  1859  from  1,100  to  3,537. 

In  1840  the  number  of  freeholders  in  Jamaica,  made  such  by 
their  own  industry,  was  7,340.  Within  eight  years  after 
emancipation  100,000  acres  of  land  had  been  purchased  by  the 
negroes,  and  two  hundred  villages  had  been  built.     And  the 
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names  affixed  to  their  little  homes  indicate  the  interest  which 
they  attach  to  them.  These  are  such  as  "  Comfort  Castle," 
"  Happy  Hut,"  "  Thank  God  to  see  it."  Rev.  Mr.  Philippo, 
in  his  work  on  Jamaica,  speaks  of  one  of  these  homes  as  bear- 
ing the  name  "  Occasion  Call,"  explained  by  the  owner  thus : 
"  If  any  person  hab  business  wid  me,  him  can  come  in ;  but  if 
him  don't  want  me  in  pottickler,  me  no  wants  him  company. 
and  him  no  'casion  to  come." 

Our  own  wharves  at  New  Haven  speak,  too,  with  unmis- 
takable voice  on  this  subject.  A  few  years  ago  a  brig  or  t 
barque  was  occasionally  seen  loading  with  mules,  horses,  and 
onions  for  the  West  India  market.  Now  their  greatly  in- 
creased number,  and  the  greatly  increased  variety  of  goods 
which  make  up  their  cargoes,  tell,  as  Mr.  Sewell  tells,  and  as 
other  intelligent  travelers  all  tell,  of  a  quickened  and  more 
economical  industry  at  work  in  those  islands,  and  which,  if  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  driven  away  from  the  planters  by  their 
injudicious  treatment  of  the  emancipated  serfs,  or  their  ina- 
bility— through  the  bankruptcy  occasioned  by  slavery — to  pay 
the  wages  of  labor  when  due,  is  able  to  support  the  mass  of 
the  population  in  a  style  of  comfort  they  never  knew  before, 
and  to  swell  the  amount  of  both  exports  and  imports  to  a 
figure  never  reached  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  slavery. 
We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  negro's  capacity 
of  self-support  and  willingness  to  labor  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
without  any  fear  that  if  the  slaves  of  our  own  country  were 
emancipated  to-day,  they  would  become  a  government  charge 
for  their  support,  or  that  the  fertile  fields  of  the  south  would 
be  any  less  productive  than  they  are  at  present.  The  experi- 
ment lately  made  by  our  own  government  at  Port  Eoyal  and 
vicinity  with  the  slaves  set  free  by  the  flight  of  their  masters, 
though  of  brief  duration  as  yet,  is  every  way  encouraging, 
and  points  in  the  same  direction  as  the  larger  and  more  pro- 
tracted experiment  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  only  add  incidentally  here,  as  bearing  upon  the  policy 
of  emancipation  regarded  commercially,  a  few  items  in  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  expensiveness  of  slave  and  free  labor. 
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By  a  careful  examination  of  the  accounts  of  a  sugar-estate  in 
Barbadoes,  of  three  hundred  acres,  it  appears  that  the  average 
product  of  sugar  during  slavery  was  one  thousand  and  forty- 
three  pounds  to  each  laborer,  while  during  freedom  it  has 
risen  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The 
estate  produced,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  forty  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  per  annum  under  slavery,  with  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  slaves.  For  the  last  seven  years  it  has 
produced  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  hogsheads  per  annum, 
with  a  free-labor  force  of  only  ninety  persons,  thirty  of  whom 
were  under  sixteen  years  of  age !  Reckoning  the  value  of  the 
slaves  at  $250  each,  and  the  interest  on  that  value  at  six  per 
cent.,  a  low  estimate,  and  putting  the  cost  of  clothing,  food, 
and  medical  attendance  at  $17  only,  the  cost  of  sugar,  under 
slavery,  is  found  to  be  about  $50  per  hogshead,  while  under 
freedom  it  is  only  $20. 

"  Every  planter  in  Jamaica,"  says  Mr.  Sewell,  "  knows  from  his  own  books,  if 
they  go  back  far  enough,  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  He  knows 
that  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  cane  does  not  now  cost  him  $40,  when,  in  other 
times,  it  cost  him  $80.  He  knows  that  under  slavery,  the  cost  of  digging  an  acre 
of  cane-holes  was  from  $85  to  $45,  while,  under  freedom,  it  is  from  $8  to  $16. 
He  knows  that  under  one  system  thirty  per  cent,  of  his  laboring  force  were  non- 
effectives, and  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed  like  the  rest,  while,  under  freedom,  no 
work  is  paid  for  that  is  not  actually  performed." — p.  268. 

It  is  one  of  the  uneconomical  features  of  slavery,  that  the 
planter  is  obliged  to  subsist  his  entire  force  during  the  whole 
year,  though,  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  there  is  little 
work  to  be  done ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  emancipation,  the 
planter  hires  and  pays  for  his  labor  only  when  he  wants  it. 
In  Jamaica,  the  average  number  of  working  days  in  the  year 
is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy.  In  a  state  of  freedom  the 
planter  only  pays  for  labor  during  this  portion  of  the  year. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  freed  black  bestows  his 
labor  upon  his  own  little  farm,  and  can  easily,  by  so  doing, 
subsist  his  family,  while  he  saves  his  entire  earnings  from 
plantation  service.  Here,  therefore,  is  seen  the  double  gain  of 
freedom  to  the  master  and  to  the  emancipated  slave. 

From  careful  estimates  taken  from  the  books  of  several 
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estates  in  Jamaica,  Mr.  Sewell  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  cost  of  labor  in  sugar-production  is  a  trifle  less  than  two 
cents  a  pound,  while  under  slavery  it  was  4^  cents  a  pound. 
Mr.  Sewell  gives  the  following  table  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observations,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hincks,  governor  of 
the  West  India  islands,  in  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
free  and  slave  labor : 


Pounds  of  Sugar 

Labor 

Average 

Cort  of  each .Costofhbcr 

Islaodi. 

Produced. 

Force. 

of  It*,  per 
laborer. 

laborer  per 

per  pound 

Cuba,  (slave), 

577,200,000  120,000 

4,810 

$144.30 

3  cents. 

Jamaica,  (slave), 

160,000,000     70,000 

2,286 

100,00 

w 

Jamaica,  (free), 

50,000,000  j   20,000 

2,500 

50,00 

2        " 

Trinidad,  (free), 

65,000,0001  17,000 

3,823 

66,00 

w 

Barhadoes,  (free), 

68,000,000!  22,000    3,090 

44,00 

11  « 

We  have  no  means  of  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
labor  in  our  slave  states  with  that  of  the  West  Indies.  Jotf 
at  present  the  planters'  books,  if  they  have  any,  are  not  open 
to  our  inspection,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  published  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  annual 
cost  of  a  slave  in  Louisiana  lias  been  set  down  at  $125  per 
annum,  and  not  having  the  cheap  source  of  the  slave-trade 
from  which  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  wornout  and  castaway  slaves 
it  would  seem  clear  that  the  cost  of  labor  must  be  greater  than 
in  the  West  India  islands.  This,  at  any  rate,  we  know,  that  we 
have  been  paying  a  heavy  impost  on  foreign  sugars  to  bolster 
up  the  expensive  slave  labor  of  Louisiana ;  in  other  words, 
the  whole  country  have  been  paying  the  Louisiana  slaveholder 
and  sugar  planter  a  premium  for  the  continuance  of  a  costly  and 
cumbrous  and  unintelligent  system  of  labor  which  might  have 
been  abolished  with  pecuniary  advantage  to  master,  slave,  and 
the  entire  country.*  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  throughout 
the  South  the  crops  of  the  planters  are  mortgaged  in  anticipa- 
tion to  their  factors  in  the  Gulf  or  northern  Atlantic  cities. 


#  The  duties  levied  011  imported  sugar  are  not  less  than  $5,000,000  per  annum. 
or  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  value  of  the  cane  sugar  crop  of  the  coontrr. 
Compare  Census,  1850. 
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The  planters  habitually  live  a  year  in  advance  of  their  means. 
The  fact,  too,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  rebel- 
lion it  was  found  convenient  to  repudiate  so  many  hundred 
millions  of  indebtedness  to  northern  capitalists,  shows  that 
southern  slavery,  viewed  in  a  commercial  light,  was  far  on  the 
way  to  a  bankruptcy  as  general  and  inevitable  as  that  of 
Jamaica. 

We  have  adduced  a  few  of  the  many  facts  at  hand  to  show 
that  in  a  memorable  instance  of  emancipation,  that  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  it  has  been  safe  and  economically  success- 
ful. The  change  from  servitude  to  freedom  has  been,  from  the 
day  in  which  the  emancipative  act  took  effect  until  the  present, 
peaceful.  Crimes  against  the  person  are  now  less  frequent  than 
they  were  under  slavery.  The  fact  that  there  is  more  business 
before  the  criminal  courts  than  formerly,  is  sometimes  adduced 
as  proof  that  there  is  more  of  crime  among  the  blacks  since 
their  emancipation  than  wThen  under  servitude.  And  this  fact 
is  sometimes  unthinkingly  or  ignorantly  taken  as  conclusive. 
But  an  important  consideration  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
which  puts  a  very  different  aspect  upon  the  matter.  A  large 
part  of  the  crimes  which  are  now  taken  cognizance  of  by  the 
courts,  were  formerly  disposed  of  upon  the  plantation.  The 
planter  held  his  own  feudal  court  and  was  himself  prosecuting 
officer,  judge,  and  jury.  In  a  case  of  theft,  for  instance,  it 
was  not  for  his  interest  to  have  the  slave  imprisoned.  He 
would  thereby  lose  his  labor  during  the  time  of  incarceration, 
lie  might  as  well  imprison  a  mule  for  using  his  teeth  or  his 
heels  to  the  injury  of  some  cane-boy.  So  he  scourged  the 
6lave  and  set  him  at  work  again.  It  was  only  the  rare  and 
grosser  cases  of  crime  which  came  under  judicial  cognizance 
during  the  tolerance  of  slavery. 

We  have  abstained  from  entering  upon  other  evidences  of 
the  improved  condition  of  the  emancipated  negroes  of  the 
West  India  islands,  choosing  to  confine  the  argument  mainly 
to  those  points  which  are  within  the  instant  comprehension  of 
all.  We  might  have  adduced  the  statistics  of  education,  as 
well  as  many  other  proofs  of  the  capacity  of  the  negro  and  his 
disposition  in  a  state  of  freedom,  to  cultivate  his  mental  and 
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moral  nature.     The  late  census  of  Jamaica,  for  instance, 
shows  that  in  a  population  of  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand,  eighty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  are  able 
to  read,  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twentj-rix  are 
able  both  to  read  and  write.     The  present   Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  that  island,  Hon.  Edward  Jordan,  is  a 
colored  man.     The  Attorney  General  is  also  of  the  same  race, 
as  are  numerous  officers  of  church  and  state,  and  many  of  tie 
most  influential  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 
Similar  facts  could  be  brought  forward  in  respect  to  the  other 
West  India  islands.     But  we  pass  them  by,  Bimply  alluding 
to  the  matter.     We  deem  the  other  facts  brought  forward  to 
be  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  the  safety 
and  the  economical  advantages  of  emancipation,  in  the  case  of 
our  own  country.     For  we  see  no  reason  why  the  experience 
of  other  countries,  and  especially  the  experiment  of  the  Vest 
Indies,  should  not  be  borne  out  in  our  case.      Nay,  we  gee 
reasons,  we  think,  why  the  experiment  should  be  more  success- 
ful here  than  in  the  West  Indies.     The  slaves  there  were  of  a 
lower  grade  than  ours.     If  we  declare,  as  is  unthinkingly  done, 
that  our  slaves  are  unfit  for  freedom  because  of  the  degrada- 
tion and  ignorance  which  characterize  them,  much  more  was 
this  true  of  those  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
British  islands.    We  have,  and  always  have  had,  a  larger  white 
population  in  proportion  than  any  of  those  islands,  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  whites  has  more  or  less  affected  the  blacks.   Then 
our  system  of  slavery,  bad  as  it  has  been,  has  never  been  so  bru- 
tal and  crushing  to  all  that  is  above  the  animal  nature,  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  those  islands.     Our  slaves,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  now  as  well  prepared  for  freedom  and  citizenship, 
on  the  score  of  intelligence,  as  the  West  India  slaves  were 
many  years  after  their  emancipation. 

But  having  disposed  of  the  economical  argument,  as  it  may 
be  called,  we  meet  that  of  the  amalgamation  of  races.  This 
has  great  horrors  for  some,  and  is  used  with  no  little  effed 
against  emancipation,  among  the  less  reflective  or  observing 
class.  We  have  hardly  more  to  say  upon  this  point,  however, 
than  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  most  absurd  and  in- 
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conclusive  of  arguments,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  slavery  is  the 
grand  cause  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  black  and  white  races 
among  us.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  slaves  have  been 
growing  whiter  and  whiter  continually.  The  cure  for  the 
amalgamation  of  races,  like  that  for  massacres  and  insur- 
rections, is  liberty.  Give  the  slaves  the  control  of  themselves, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  mingling  of  races  at  the  South  than 
at  the  North.  Put  the  races  on  an  equality  as  to  rights,  and 
their  distinctness  will  be  preserved  by  the  laws  of  Nature.  It 
is  the  law,  or  lawlessness  of  slavery,  that  now  so  far  obliterates 
that  distinctness. 

We  can  hardly  separate  the  question  of  Emancipation,  at 
the  present  time,  from  that  of  Colonization,  so  many  are  dis- 
posed to  make  the  latter  the  condition  of  the  former,  or,  at 
least,  to  think  it  practically  necessary  to  the  former.  Many, 
no  doubt,  think  the  removal  of  the  blacks  from  the  country, 
and  their  colonization  elsewhere,  among  those  of  their  own 
color,  or  in  some  country  by  themselves,  would  be  most  desira- 
ble for  the  negroes.  Others  urge  it  as  best  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. By  others,  still,  it  is  urged  as  the  indirect  means  of 
perpetuating  slavery,  because  they  think  no  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation practicable,  and  therefore  the  institution  of  slavery  will 
be  left  untouched.  With  them  it  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
turn  the  rising  tide  of  feeling  against  slavery  into  a  channel 
where  it  will  do  no  harm  to  slavery.  Then,  again,  another 
class,  and  these  are  chiefly  the  planters  themselves,  who  fear 
that  slavery  must  soon  be  given  up,  sometimes  urge  coloniza- 
tion because  of  their  pride  of  caste  and  power.  They  do  not 
like  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  deal  with  their  now 
cringing  and  dependent  serfs  on  terms  of  equality,  to  recog- 
nize them  as  persons  who  are  to  be  bargained  with  for  their 
work,  and  who  will  have  a  right  to  say  for  themselves  at  what 
wages  and  for  how  many  hours  a  day  they  will  labor.  It  is 
the  same  feeling  which  was  manifested  by  many  of  the  West 
India  planters  towards  their  emancipated  slaves,  and  which 
drove  them,  in  many  instances,  away  from  the  estates,  to  the 
subsequent  great  regret   of  the  planters,   who    found  their 
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estates  a  burden  and  a  loss  to  them  for  want  of  the  laborers 
whom  their  pride  and  abusive  treatment  had  repelled  from 
their  service. 

Dissenting  from  all  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  believe 
the  colonization  of  the  blacks  entirely  practicable,  but  entirely 
unnecessary  and  altogether  undesirable.  The  problem  of  the 
transportation  of  the  slaves  from  the  country  is  ho  such  diffi- 
cult one  as  many  suppose.  Why,  we  have  seen  the  problem 
solved  before  our  very  eyes  in  the  migration  of  millions  from 
Ireland  to  this  country.  That  migration  has  proceeded  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  transportation  of  all  our  slaves  across  the 
ocean  in  fifteen  years.  A  period  which  any  one  might  think 
reasonably  brief  in  which  to  remove  our  four  millions  of  bond 
men.  But  that  would  be  slow  in  comparison  with  what  the 
process  might  be.  Our  railroads,  in  the  transportation  of  the 
army  during  the  last  year,  we  presume,  have  done  a  work 
equivalent  to  the  carrying  of  all  the  slaves  from  the  planta- 
tions to  the  Beaports  of  the  southern  coast.  Our  navy,  with 
the  transports  now  in  the  government  service,  we  have  no 
doubt  could  take  the  entire  mass  to  a  new  home  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year.  Nor  should  we  need  to  carry  them  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  island  of  Porto  Eico,  not  two  days'  aril 
from  our  shores,  could  take  them  all,  and  then  not  be  so 
densely  populated  as  some  of  the  West  India  islands  are 
already.  St.  Domingo  would  be  glad  to  take  them,  and  thai 
would  have  room  for  as  many  more.  Our  government  has 
had  more  than  one  offer  of  this  sort  within  the  past  year. 
Other  nations  are  already  competing  in  their  offers  for  what- 
ever portion  of  our  colored  population  we  are  willing  to  spare. 

So  much  for  the  possibility  of  colonization.  But  while  we 
have  no  doubt  on  this  point,  we  see  no  reason  for  raising  in- 
quiry about  it.  As  to  the  slaves,  we  do  not  feel  at  aU  sure 
that  they  would  be  any  better  oft  in  a  colony  by  themselves 
than  if  they  were  to  remain  here.  They  might  be  better  off 
than  they  now  are.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  many  put 
the  question.  But  the  question  is,  would  they  be  better  off 
elsewhere  than  they  would  be  here,  after  emancipation  had 
been  given  them,  and  opportunity  afforded  them  to  secure  the 
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advantages  of  freedom?  We  very  much  doubt  it.  This  is 
their  native  land.  Here  are  the  civilizing  and  stimulating  in- 
fluences of  established  institutions,  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of 
education,  charity,  and  religion.  Give  the  slaves  their  freedom 
amid  these,  and  they  would  soon  show  a  marked  improvement 
both  in  outward  condition  and  inward  character.  And  then, 
if  the  humane  and  benevolent  are  to  help  them  in  the  degra- 
dation and  ignorance  which  slavery  has  brought  upon  them, 
where  could  they  receive  this  help  so  surely  and  in  such 
large  measure  as  just  here  among  us  ? 

But  looking  at  colonization  in  its  relation  to  ourselves  rather 
than  to  the  slaves,  so  far  from  regarding  it  with  favor,  we  are 
utterly  opposed  to  it.  It  seems  to  us  the  sheerest  folly  and 
want  of  policy.  It  may  be  political  wisdom  for  England  to  favor 
migration  from  densely  populated  Ireland.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  wisdom,  in  a  new  country  like  this,  sparsely  settled 
for  the  most  part,  and  where  labor  is  in  demand,  the  supply 
being  almost  everywhere  deficient,  of  sending  off,  or  attempt- 
ing to  send  off,  four  millions  of  its  laborers  ?  Was  ever  such 
folly  dreamed  ?  And  yet  the  president  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  that  is  threatening  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  is 
turning  aside  from  the  work  of  crushing  the  rebellion,  to  see 
if  he  can  find  "  twenty-five  able  bodied  men,  with  women  and 
children,"  with  whom  to  commence  a  settlement  somewhere 
in  the  Central  American  region,  and,  by  his  own  account,  not 
under  very  inviting  prospects.  If  the  president  is  doing  this 
for  any  other  reason  than  to  give  a  sop  to  ignorance  and 
border-state  prejudice,  that  he  may  the  more  easily  open  the 
door  of  a  true  and  proper  emancipation  on  our  own  soil,  we  are 
unable  to  look  upon  it  except  with  surprise  and  disapproval. 

The  colonization  of  the  slaves  could  not  take  place,  except 
in  a  very^gradual  manner,  without  great  detriment  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  South,  and  therefore  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  To  take  away  the  slaves  would  be  to 
give  up  the  culture  of  farms  and  plantations,  to  a  great  extent, 
and  utterly  to  impoverish  many  of  the  planters.  The  poor 
whites  might  be  made  to  do  more  than  they  now  do,  probably. 
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for  years  of  unrequited  service.  Yet  in  any  scheme  of  legal 
emancipation,  none  would  be  more  ready  than  those  of  most 
decided  anti-slavery  feeling  to  make  to  the  masters  something 
in  the  nature  of  compensation,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  preferable 
form  suggested  by  Mr.  Sumner,  to  give  a  ransom  for  the  slates. 
We  aie  all  so  much  involved  in  this  evil  of  slavery,  and  so  im- 
plicated in  the  guilt  of  its  continuance  to  the  present  time, 
that  we  must  ail  pay  our  part  of  the  incidental  cost  of  getting 
rid  of  it.  TVe,  of  the  North,  are  paying  a  portion  of  it  now 
in  all  this  equipment  of  army  and  navy ;  in  the  burden  of 
taxes  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  feel,  and  shall  feel  fur 
generations  to  come ;  and  yet  more  in  the  loss  of  the  noblemen 
who  are  laying  down  their  lives  upon  the  battle-field.  TTe 
trust  that  ere  long  a  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  enslaved, 
made  practically  effective  by  the  swift  march  of  our  armies, 
will  relieve  us  of  any  necessity  of  paying  for  the  ransom  of 
many  slaves.  But  if  it  were  to  become  a  question  of  securing 
emancipation  by  purchase  or  ransom,  we  should  not  shrink 
from  it.  A  year  or  two  of  our  war  expenditure,  at  the  present 
rate,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  For  the 
danger  would  be  that,  in  any  legalized  scheme  of  compensated 
emancipation,  we  should  make  the  compensation  too  great. 
The  rebellion,  brought  on  by  slavery,  if  it  has  not  destroyed, 
has  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  the  slaves,  considered  a» 
property.  The  negro  can  never  again  be  worth  so  much  in  tie 
slave-mart  of  this  land  as  he  has  been.  Even  if  the  system  of 
slavery  is  to  continue  for  a  while  longer,  the  demands  of  the 
cane  and  cotton  fields  will  never  warrant  the  price  which  able 
"  field-hands"  have  hitherto  commanded.  Cotton  is  no  longer 
to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  South.  The  rebellion  has  already 
settled  that  fact,  and  England,  the  great  consumer  of  the 
staple,  has  made  arrangements  for  securing  her  supplies  else- 
where. 

But  not  only  has  the  market  value  of  the  slaves  declined. 
It  is  fair  to  take  into  account,  also,  when  determining  the  rate 
of  compensation,  or  ransom,  to  be  paid  to  planters  in  consid- 
eration of  the  liberation  of  their  slaves,  the  fact  that  emancipa- 
tion would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
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master,  so  that  instead  of  its  being  so  great  a  loss  to  him  to 
emancipate  the  slaves,  it  would  in  many  cases  undoubtedly  be 
a  pecuniary  gain.  The  history  of  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies  points  decidedly  to  this  conclusion.  Estates  have  been 
6old  there  since  emancipation  for  double  the  sum  which  they 
brought  under  slavery,  and  land,  generally,  has  risen  very 
much  in  value.  Says  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Prescod  of  Barbadoes, 
"  Land  that,  thirty  years  ago,  no  one  would  have  taken  as  a 
gift,  with  the  obligation  attached  of  paying  taxes  for  it, — 
sandy  beach,  rocky  gully-sides,  and  the  like, — now  sells  readily 
in  small  allotments  to  laborers,  at  four  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  and  land  of  better  quality  at  an  enhanced  value  of  at 
least  fifty  per  cent."  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
emancipation  would  be  attended  by  like  results  with  us.  Why 
is  it  that  the  present  value  of  land  is  60  much  less  in  the 
southern  states  than  in  the  northern?  Not  because  the  land  is 
worth  less  intrinsically,  not  because  it  is  less  fertile  or  less 
favorably  situated  in  respect  to  climate  or  facilities  of  access  to 
market.  It  is  because  the  system  of  servile  labor  curses  and 
depreciates  it.  Land  in  Missouri,  it  is  well  known,  will  not 
bring  half  the  price  in  market  of  land,  no  better,  in  Iowa. 
The  total  farm-valuation  of  New  York  is  many  fold  that 
of  Virginia.  What  makes  the  difference?  There  are,  pro- 
bably, no  two  states  in  the  Union  possessing  so  great  natu- 
ral value  in  soil,  climate,  mineral  treasures,  and  manufactur- 
ing facilities,  as  Missouri  and  Virginia.  But  slavery  has  laid 
its  ban  upon  the  very  soil.  Take  that  away,  make  every  slave 
a  free  man,  and  those  states  would  be  enriched  at  once. 
Their  loss  would  be  great  gain. 

The  question  of  compensation,  then,  in  any  aspect  of  it, 
need  not  disturb  us.  Though  we  were  to  pay  for  every  slave, 
at  the  highest  price  that  has  ruled  in  the  market  during  the 
last  ten  years,  we  could  easily  do  it,  and  it  would  be  for  our 
advantage  to  do  so.  There  is  nothing  for  which  the  individual 
or  the  nation  can  afford  to  pay  so  high  a  price  as  freedom. 
In  this  bargain,  treacherous  and  deceptive  as  the  slave-power 
is,  it  could  not  cheat  us. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  perhaps,  there  has  never 
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been  a  time,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  when  we  were  so  well 
able  to  handle  this  slavery  question  as  now.  God  is  helping 
us,  by  the  opportunity  which  the  war  gives,  to  settle  it  at  once 
and  forever  ;  and  our  prosperity  in  the  past  enables  us  to  meet 
all  possible  pecuniary  demands  incident  to  its  removal.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  slavery  as  an  evil  grown  be- 
yond our  power  of  control,  and  to  wish  we  could  have  it  with- 
in the  comparatively  narrow  and  manageable  limits  which  it 
had  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  In  this  we  have  been  in  error. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  slaves  has  greatly  increased,  and 
the  number  of  those  specially  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
slavery.  But  we  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  rapidity  with 
which' the  white  population  of  the  country,  and  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  country,  hav§  increased  at  the  same  time.  We 
have  been  disposed  to  think  that  the  slave  population  has  in- 
creased proportionally  faster  than  the  white,  while  the  contrary 
has  in  fact  been  true.  Even  taking  the  long  period  of  seventy 
years,  this  is  so.  From  1790  to  1860,  the  per  centage  of  in- 
crease, in  the  different  classes  of  our  population,  was  as  follows: 

White 731    percent. 

Slave, : 460J    "      " 

Free  Colored, 709      "      " 

Total  Colored 485i    "      " 

In  every  decade  of  years  the  proportional  excess  of  the  increase 
of  whites  over  that  of  slaves  or  free  blacks,  has  been  very  large. 
The  increase  from  1850  to  1860,  was, 

Whites, 87'46  per  cent. 

Slaves, 23-4t    "      " 

Free  Colored, 10.68     "      " 

But  not  only  is  this  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  relative 
proportion  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites,  in  the  slave 
states  themselves,  has  been,  almost  constantly,  in  favor  of  the 
whites.  Taking  the  same  period  as  before,  from  1790  to  1S60, 
we  find  the  increase  of  population  in  the  slave  states  has  been 
as  follows : 

Whites, 532-48 

Slaves 500-78 

Free  Colored, 666*35 

Total  Colored,   508*55 
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From  1S00  to  1830  there  was  a  slight  proportional  increase 
in  favor  of  the  blacks,  but  that  has  been  more  than  made  up 
by  the  more  rapid  proportional  increase  of  the  whites  since. 
In  only  two  or  three  of  the  Southern  states  has  the  relative 
growth  of  the  black  population  exceeded  that  of  the  white. 
In  the  seven  original  states  of  the  attempted  confederacy,  while 
the  slaves  increased  thirty-one  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  whites  increased  nearly  thirty-three  per  cent.  In  the 
eight  slave  states  not  embraced  originally  in  the  confederacy, 
the  increase  of  slaves  during  the  last  ten  years  was  only  four- 
teen per  cent ,  while  that  of  the  whites  was  twenty-eight  per 
cent. 

These  figures  will,  perhaps,  surprise  some  who  have  not  in- 
vestigated the  subject.  They  show  that  we  have  been  all  the 
while  outpopulating  slavery.  But  our  wealth  has  increased  at 
a  more  rapid  ratio  even  than  our  population.  The  North  and 
the  South  are  much  richer  now,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, than  at  any  former  period.  So  that  if  emancipation 
were  to  call  for  the  payment  of  compensation  or  ransom,  and 
even  the  cost  of  colonizing  transportation  besides,  the  burden 
of  expense  could  be  more  easily  borne  by  the  nation  than 
ever  before. 

Looked  at,  therefore,  from  this  material  point  of  view,  and 
setting  aside  all  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  all 
moral  obligations  and  duties,  this  would  seem  the  favored  time 
to  free  our  country  from  the  evil  of  human  bondage.  As  God 
calls  us  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  so  he  has  put  it  in  our  power  to  do  so  now,  more  easily 
than  at  any  former  time.  It  would  have  been  letter  to  have 
emancipated  the  slaves  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  not  easier. 
It  would  have  saved  untold  evils  to  the  slaves,  to  the  masters, 
and  to  the  whole  country.  It  would  have  been  better  still,  had 
we  never  tolerated  slavery  at  all.  But  having  tolerated  it, 
duty  and  interest,  not  to  say  the  sternest  necessity,  now  unite 
in  demanding  at  our  hands  Immediate  Emancipation. 


It  has  come !     We  had  written  as  above.     But  before  the 
tardy  types  could  put  our  thoughts  in  print,  the  proclamation 
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of   emancipation  by  the    president  is  an   established    fact. 
Better  than  our  fears,  swifter  than  our  hopes,  the  nation,  by 
its   acknowledged   head,  has  uttered  the  fiat   of    Freedom. 
And  we  do  not  see  how  its  execution  is  to  be  avoided.     It 
would  have  pleased*  us  better  had  the  president  proclaimed 
emancipation  on  the  instant  rather  than  after  the  lapse  of  an 
hundred  days.     It  would  have  been  more  just,  more  dignified, 
more  manly,  and  more  Clfristian.    As  a  war  measure,  it  would 
have  been  more  effective.     It  would  have  had  the  military 
advantage  of  a  blow  struck  instead  of  a  blow  threatened, — a 
gain  of  time,  if  nothing  more.     But  we  will  not  stand  upon 
trifles,   nor  pronounce  authoritatively  upon   measures.     Nor 
shall  we  now  undertake  to  discuss  the  new  phase  of  emanci- 
pation presented  by  this  proclamation.     The  great  deed,  we 
feel   sure,  is   done.     Henceforth   our   country  may   truly  be 
called  a  free  country.    Although  the  scope  of  the  president's 
proclamation  is  prospective,  and  many  practical  details  in  re- 
gard to  modes   and  measures  are  yet  to  be  settled,  we  are 
willing  to  wait  and  to  trust  the  future  for  their  right  adjust- 
ment.   Ninety  days  will  soon  pass.     Meanwhile,  what  we  had 
written  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation, 
though  it  may  seem  deficient  in   the  warmth  and  coloring 
which  that  instrument  would  now  give  to  words,  may  not  be 
less  appropriate  or  useful  in  assisting  in  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  question  before  us  than  if  it  had  been  inspired  by 
a  document  of  such  grave  and  lasting  import.    The  march  of 
events  is  swifter  than  the  march  of  men.     The  victories  of  opin- 
ion are  more  rapid  far,  and  more  decisive,  than  the  victories 
of  our  arms.     Behind  our  great  host  of  panoplied  men,  and  all 
the  outward  equipage  and  muniments  of  visible  war,  God  has 
been   setting  in   array  the  forces  of  thought  and  principle; 
and  the  movement  of  those  forces,   during  the   last   twelve 
months,  has  been  grander  and  more  august  than  that  of  all 
our  earth-shaking  legions.     Such  a  change  as  has  been  wrought 
in  public  sentiment,  such  an  advance  as  has  been  made  in  the 
general  judgment  in  respect  to  slavery,  is  wonderful  to  behold. 
"  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,   and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.7' 
These  forces  of  opinion,  these  forces  of  God,  are  never  de- 
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feated.  They  never  retreat.  We  have  felt  all  along  that 
there  was  this  higher  and  grander  conflict  waging  under  God's 
immediate  control,  and  that  in  comparison  with  it  the  strife 
for  the  reestablishment  of  national  authority  and  territorial 
integrity  became  dwarfed  and  of  minor  importance.  We 
have  felt  all  along  that,  until  the  nation  should  come  to  look 
at  human  slavery  in  its  moral  aspects,  and  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
moral  matter  and  not  as  a  question  of  policy  only,  the  triumph- 
ing of  our  arms  would  be  but  for  a  season,  and  any  peace 
made  with  the  rebels  would  be  but  a  cheat.  %  Now  we  feel 
that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  be  with  us,  and  that  out  of  this 
Eed  Sea  we  shall  come  in  triumph.  Righteousness  and  peace 
shall  kiss  each  other.  It  only  needs  now  to  stand  by  the 
right,  to  stand  by  principle,  and  though  the  waves  of  this 
trouble  that  is  tossing  the  land  may  not  subside  at  once,  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when,  with  a  voice  that  is  from  above,  there 
shall  be  proclaimed,-*-Peace. 
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?  Article  VIII.— EDWARD  C.  HERRICK. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  our  pages  gave  to  the  public  a 
brief  memoir  of  Professor  Larned  of  Yale  College,  who  had 
been  suddenly  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  usefulness. 
And  now,  by  a  death  almost  equally  sudden,  another  valued 
officer  of  that  Institution  has  been  called  away.  With  what 
startling  frequency  has  death  of  late  taken  his  victims  from 
the  same  small  group  of  associates  in  office !  It  is  only  ten 
years  since  Professor  Kingsley,  full  of  years  and  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  scholarship  and  of  character,  was  summoned  to  depart, 
and,  although  for  many  years  before  the  occurrence  of  that 
6ad  event  the  officers  of  the  college  had  enjoyed  a  singular 
exemption  from  the  visitations  of  death,  yet,  in  the  short 
interval  which  ha9  since  elapsed,  no  less  than  twelve  mea, 
who  had  together  held  professorships  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  have  passed  away.  Three  of  thee 
had  previously  withdrawn  from  the  college  to  other  places  of 
residence,  and  one  other  had  ceased  from  active  duties  as  an 
instructor  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  But  now  all 
of  these  are  numbered  with  the  dead  : — Norton,  Stanley. 
Taylor,  Goodrich,  Olmsted,  Gibbs,  Larned,  Bissell,  Tnlly, 
Storre,  Beers,  Ives.  And  last,  Mr.  Herrick  has  fallen,— not  a 
professor  in  any  department  of  instruction,  it  is  true,  but  a 
most  useful  officer,  and  worthy  to  be  intimately  associated,  & 
he  was,  with  the  most  honored  of  those  who  have  been,  or 
who  continue  to  be,  connected  with  the  Institution.  A  fearfel 
mortality ! 

But  the  friends  of  the  college  are  not  left  unconsoled. 
These  departed  men  have  left  an  abiding  influence  behind 
them ;  and  they  have,  by  their  genius,  their  achievements  in 
the  various  departments  of  science  and  letters,  their  eminent 
usefulness  or  rare  promise,  as  well  as  by  their  faithful  lives, 
left- a  rich  and  honorable  legacy  to  the  institution  with  which, 
while  they  lived,  they  were  in  so  great  a  degree  identified. 
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And  we  feel  sure  that  no  one  of  them  all  has  left  a  fairer  or 
even,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  a  more  enviable  record  than  Mr. 
Herrick.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  natural  endowments,  both  of 
mind  and  heart ;  and  what  nature  bestowed  he  improved  with 
unvarying  fidelity,  until  he  was  called  by  the  Great  Giver  to 
render  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  In  choosing,  so  far  as 
he  wa6  free  to  choose,  the  objects  on  which  to  bestow  his  labor, 
he  showed  an  elevated  mind,  but  he  was  also  an  example  of 
faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  the  most  trivial  and  the 
humblest  duties,  whether  those  duties  were  required  by  the 
stations  which  he  successively  occupied  in  life,  or  by  an  ever 
wakeful,  all-including  spirit  of  charity.  His  labors  did  not  fail 
of  success.  As  a  man  of  science  he  achieved  more  than  most 
scientific  men  achieve,  although  he  was  not  by  profession  en- 
gaged in  such  pursuits.  In  literature  he  made  unusual  attain- 
ments. And  in  self-culture,  which  was  with  him  as  much  an 
instinct  as  it  was  a  conscious  aim,  he  became  one  of  the  best 
of  men.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  his  scientific  labors,  nor  would  it  be  altogether  suita- 
ble in  a  journal  of  this  kind.  We  shall  mainly  content  our- 
selves with  giving  an  outline  of  his  life,  and  a  brief  delinea- 
tion of  his  character. 

Edward  Claudius  Herrick  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Febru- 
ary 24th,  1811.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Claudius  Herrick,  a 
man  of  the  rarest  virtues,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  almost 
without  qualification,  that  none  name  him  but  to  praise  him. 
He  was  born  in  1775,  in  Southampton,  Long  Island,  where  his 
ancestors  for  four  generations  had  lived  and  died,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1798,  and,  after  a  course  of  theologi- 
cal study,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  but  having  been  compelled  by  the  fail- 
ure of  his  health  to  abandon  the  laborious  life  of  a  clergyman, 
he  opened  in  New  Haven  a  school  for  young  ladies,  of  which 
lie  was  the  honored  and  successful  teacher,  till,  in  the  year 
1831,  he  closed  his  most  beneficent  and  amiable  life. 

Rev.  Mr.  Herrick  found  a  fit  companion  of  his  life  in  Miss 
Hannah  Pierpont  of  New  Haven,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1^02.     She  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont, 
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pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  and  one  of  the 
three  clergymen  who,  in  1698,  planned  the  founding  of  Tale 
College.  Mrs.  Herrick  survived  her  husband  nearly  thirty 
years,  during  which  period  she  was  never  separated  from  her 
son  Edward.  Her  life  illustrated  the  quiet  controlling  power 
of  Christian  principle.  She  was  in  sympathy  with  all  Christ- 
ian enterprises,  and  she  was  always  willing  to  deny  herself 
that  she  might  aid  them,  while  her  only  sclf-indulgenee  was 
the  indulgence  of  kindn'ess.  The  law  of  kindness  was  in  her 
heart  and  on  her  tongue.  She  lived  to  old  age,  till  lite 
ripened  corn  she  was  ready  to  be  gathered.  But  no  death 
ever  caused  sincerer  sorrow  than  did  hers  to  the  son  to  whom 
she  had  been  for  so  many  years  an  object  of  true  filial  love- 
We  will  not  undertake  to  describe  that  most  manifest  grief 
which  smote  his  heart  when  those  "  lips  "  no  more  "  had  lan- 
guage,", and  that  form,  long  bent  with  years,  had  to  be  borne 
away  at  last,  to  be  buried  out  of  his  sight. 

Mr.  Herrick's  early  training  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  parents  as  he  had,  and  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  Everything  around  him, 
both  within  the  precincts  of  home  and  beyond  them,  was 
suggestive  continually  of  a  superior  intellectual  culture.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  without  its  influence  upon  him  that 
during  his  earliest  years  the  nearest  neighbor  and  friend  of 
his  father  was  the  venerable  Dr.  Dwight,  and  that  through- 
out his  childhood  and  youth  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  in- 
struction in  the  College,  under  the  very  shadow  of  which 
he  dwelt,  were  also  his  father's  familiar  acquaintances.  And 
the  daily  and  constant  sight  of  these  hundreds  of  youth, 
all  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  liberal  knowledge,  and  among 
them  soon  his  two  older  and  only  brothers,  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  inspire  him  with  a  desire  for  the  same  employ- 
ments. He  could,  however,  hardly  have  needed  any  such  ex- 
ternal impulses,  for  he  always  seemed  to  have  received  from 
nature  a  keen  appetite  for  knowledge  of  every  kind.  He  of 
course  grew  in  knowledge.  He  was  a  successful  student  in 
school,  and  he  remembered  and  repeatedly  referred  to  the  de- 
lightful exhilaration  with  which  he  used  to  accomplish  some  of 
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the  tasks  assigned  him  by  his  classical  teacher.  But  his  edu- 
cation was  at  an  early  period  interrupted  by  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye-lids,  and  this,  combined  doubtless  with  other 
circumstances,  finally  prevented  his  receiving  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, which  he  always  lamented  as  a  disadvantage. 

When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  somewhat  celebrated  bookstore  of  General  Hezekiah  Howe. 
He  remained  in  this  establishment  as  a  clerk  until  the  year 
1835,  when,  in  company  with  a  partner,  .he  became  a  proprie- 
tor of  the  business,  and  carried  it  on,  but  without  pecuniary 
success,  for  three  years.  And,  to  finish  here  the  brief  state- 
ment of  the  most  outward  ordering  of  his  life,  we  may  add,  that 
after  spending  the  next  five  years  in  various  miscellaneous  em- 
ployments, the  principal  of  which  were  his  duties  as  Clerk  of 
the  City  of  New  Haven,  and  his  services  in  the  office  of  the 
Journal  of  Science,  he  was,  in  1843,  appointed  Librarian  of 
Yale  College.  He  was  also  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  College 
in  1852.  But  after  holding  the  two  places  conjointly  for  six 
years,  he  resigned  the  former, — the  duties  of  the  latter  he  per- 
formed until  his  death. 

To  return  now  to  the  period  of  his  youth,  that  we  may  fol- 
low the  course  of  his  life  with  something  more  of  minuteness, 
we  may  say,  that,  if  he  was  not  to  be  educated  in  college,  he 
could  hardly  have  fallen  into  a  more  suitable  place  for  him  than 
the  clerkship  with  Gen.  Howe.  And  we  may  say  with  equal 
truth,  that  Gen.  Howe  could  not  have  found  a  better  clerk.  He 
was  possessed  of  unusual  intelligence  in  regard  to  common 
things,,  and  therefore  knew  what  to  do ;  he  was  faithful  and 
did  it.  Indeed,  there  was  throughout  life  a  kind  of  liberality 
in  his  faithfulness  which  is  rarely  met  with.  In  all,  therefore, 
which  pertained  to  his  relations  to  his  employer,  he  gave  en- 
tire satisfaction,  and  he  was  gladly  retained  for  several  years 
after  he  had  attained  his  majority.  But  this  bookstore  was  to 
this  intelligent  and  open-minded  youth  not  a  mere  place  of 
buying  and  selling.  It  educated  him.  Not  for  trade, — al- 
though he  there  gained  those  thorough  business  habits,  and 
that  clerical  facility  and  accuracy  which  were  all  his  life  so 
useful.     He  gained  there  also  a  bookseller's  knowledge  of 
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books,  their  pecuniary  value,  their  material  quality,  the  meth- 
ods of  exchanges  and  purchase,  of  description,  arrangement 
and  classification,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary,  wheth- 
er of  knowledge  or  care,  to  make  him  an  accomplished  mem- 
ber of  the  guild  of  booksellers.  But  this  was  not  all  the 
education  he  received  there.  The  book-shelves  which  snr- 
rounded  him  on  every  side  were  full  of  living  forces  to  him, 
and  to  these  forces  he  readily  yielded  himself.  Those  well  se- 
lected volumes  interested  him  more  by  what  they  contained 
than  by  the  price  they  would  bring.  They  furnished  hiin  with 
knowledge  on  every  subject,  and  it  was  as  natural  for  him  to 
take  what  they  offered  as  for  the  bee  to  take  honey  from  the 
open  flowers.  In  that  bookstore,  therefore,  Mr.  Herrick  be- 
came an  educated  man.  He  differed  from  other  youth  who 
occupy  like  situations,  partly  because  of  his  previous  training 
and  circumstances,  and  partly  by  reason  of  his  mental  endow 
ments.  As  we  have  already  said,  he  had  a  natural  desire  tor 
knowledge,  and  this  desire  constantly  grew  by  being  gratified. 
His  mind  had,  moreover,  been  brought  into  discipline  and  good 
habits  by  his  early  teachers.  He  consequently  became  not  mere- 
ly a  reader  of  books,  but  a  student.  He  was  fond  of  exact  and 
reliable  knowledge,  and  he  loved  to  find  for  himself  the  verifi- 
cations of  truth.  Being  placed  now  in  the  familiar  presence  of 
the  great  masters  in  science  and  letters,  he  used  the  means 
which  were  at  hand  for  an  uncommon  progress  in  education. 
It  is  probable  also  that  his  naturally  wakeful  mind  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  conversation  of  men  of  letters.  Howe's  book- 
store was  in  those  days  something  of  a  substitute  for  a  univer- 
sity library.  The  college  library  was  kept  in  the  attic  of  the 
chapel,  and  was  opened  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  an  hoar 
at  a  time,  by  the  professor  who  kept  the  key.  It  was  ah> 
gether  an  unattractive  place,  to  which  no  one  ever  went  with 
the  expectation  of  meeting  a  kindred  spirit,  at  least,  not  in  the 
flesh.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  the  custom  for  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  college,  as  well  as  for  other  educated  men, 
to  loiter  at  the  book-shelves  of  this  neighboring  establishment. 
When,  therefore,  such  men  as  Professor  Kingsley,  Dr.  Tnlly. 
Dr.  Percival,  and  Gen.  Howe  himself,  a  man  who  by  no  means 
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limited  his  acquaintance  with  books  to  the  outside  of  them,  en- 
gaged in  conversation  on  literary  or  scientific  subjects,  or  the 
current  topics  of  the  day,  it  needs  not  be  said  that  the  young 
clerk  was  an  interested  listener.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  now 
and  then,  when  increasing  familiarity  and  his  own  nice  sense 
of  propriety  permitted  it,  he  began  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
these  revered  seniors  by  permitting  the  escape  of  a  bright 
thought  of  his  own.  He  certainly  secured  the  regard  and  es- 
teem of  those  with  whom  he  was  thus  brought  acquainted,  and 
with  many,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  them,  this  acquaint- 
ance ripened  into  a  friendship  which  never  came  to  an  end. 

It  may  have  occurred  to  our  readers  that  the  educators  of 
our  young  friend — these  books  which  surrounded  him,  and 
these  veteran  scholars, — were  too  diverse  themselves  to  favor 
concentration  of  labor  in  him ;  that  lie  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  man  of  general  intelligence  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge  without  making  signal  progress  in  any.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  subsequent  life  of  Mr.  Herrick  exhibite'd 
this  effect  in  6ome  degree.  Not  that  he  did  not  make  remark- 
able attainments  in  some  studies;  but  he  was  so  well  prepared 
by  his  exact  knowledge  in  many  branches  of  science,  that  one 
did  not  satisfy  him  as  his  own  separate  field  of  labor,  but  sev- 
eral, simultaneously  or  in  succession,  arrested  his  attention  and 
enlisted  his  efforts  and  his  zeal,  ne  would  doubtless  have 
attained  to  greater  eminence  in  the  scientific  world,  had  his 
prodigious  and  enlightened  industry  been  applied  in  some  single 
department  of  knowledge.  Whether  he  would  thereby  have 
made  his  life  more  valuable  to  the  world  is  a  question  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  answer. 

But  Mr.  Herrick  made  diligent  use  of  the  opportunities  for 
voluntary  education  to  which  we  have  referred.  One  would  see 
from  his  habitual  manner,  that  he  was  earnestly  engaged  upon 
something  and  had  no  time  to  lose.  He  moved  with  a  quick 
step  when  he  walked  abroad,  and  usually  took  the  most  direct 
way  from  point  to  point,  regardless  of  the  paths  which  others 
used.  Many  who  were  connected  with  Yale  College  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years  ago,  will  remember  him  as  he  used  to 
pass  from  his  mother's  door  on  the  college  square,  by  his  own 
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path,  across  the  green  to  his  place  of  business.  They  will  re- 
member, too,  his  genteel  and  cultivated  appearance  in  the  book- 
store, and  how,  while  he  was  always  attentive  to  his  proper 
business,  he  was  nevertheless  more  interested  in  the  contents  of 
the  books  he  was  selling  than  in  their  sale.  The  time  which  he 
would  gladly  have  devoted  to  science  during  this  period,  to* 
broken  by  many  other  engagements  besides  the  duties  of  his 
clerkship.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  adding  to  his  income 
by  copying,  and  by  reading  proofs,  and  in  various  other  way*. 
Still,  with  all  his  interruptions,  he  had  given  such  evidence  o: 
his  proficiency  in  knowledge  during  his  connection  with  this 
bookselling  establishment,  that  in  1838,  the  year  when  he  left 
it,  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  thehon^ 
rary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Herrick  was  early  interested  in  subjects  connected  with 
Natural  History.  His  first  contribution  to  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science — the  joint  production  of  himself  and  Professor 
Dana — was  a  description  of  the  "Argulus  Catostomi,  a  new  par- 
asitic Crustaceous  animal?  found  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven.  It  was  published  in  1837,  but  it  had  been  read  the  pre- 
vious year  before  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science 

It  is  not  known  when  the  subject  of  Entomology  first  attract- 
ed his  serious  attention,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  an 
observer  or  a  student  of  the  subject,  to  some  little  extent  at 
least,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  teens.  He  never,  however,  prt> 
fessed  to  have  undertaken  the  mastery  of  the  whole  science. 
and  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  called,  in  the  largest  sense  of  tie 
word,  an  entomologist.  But  an  article  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  in  the  year  1832,  on  the  subject  of  the  Hessian 
fly,  was  so  obviously  and  thoroughly  erroneous  in  hi3  judgment, 
that  his  scientific  curiosity  was  piqued  to  discover  the  entire 
truth  concerning  this  insect.  The  subject,  also,  he  judged,  with 
reason,  worthy  of  his  labor  for  its  bearing  on  economical  ques- 
tions. He  therefore  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  two  or  three  genera  of  inseck  to 
which  the  Hessian  fly  and  its  parasites  belonged.  But  the  task 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  covering  as  it  did  not  only 
the  entomology  of  the  insect   and  its  parasites,  but  also  it 
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political  history  and  the  questions  connected  therewith,  proved 
a  greater  labor  than  even  he  probably  anticipated,  and  nine 
years  elapsed  before  he  made  even  a  partial  report  of  his  inves- 
tigations to  the  public.  This  delay  was  doubtless  due,  in  part, 
to  the  interruptions  and  embarrassments  of  business,  but  still 
more  to  his  great  carefulness,  and  to  his  purpose  to  say  nothing 
to  the  public  which  should  afterwards  need  correction.  At 
the  very  outset,  also,  he  was  sadly  hindered  by  the  want  of 
books — a  want  which,  therefore,  first  commanded  his  atten- 
tion, and  which  he  made  a  great  effort  to  supply. 

But  his  whole  object  in  this  scientific  investigation,  as  well  as 
the  difficulties  which  were  found  to  attend  it,  are  so  well  stated 
in  a  letter  addressed  in  October,  1833,  to  William  Spence,  Esq., 
of  London,  who  was  an  author  in  this  department  of  science, 
and  the  letter  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  fair  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Ilerrick's  perspicuous  6tyle,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  extracts.  He  had  written  pre- 
viously for  information  concerning  a  royal  proclamation,  issued 
in  178S,  which  forbade  the  importation  of  wheat  into  England 
from  the  United  States,  lest  the  Hessian  fly  should  be  carried 
with  it.  This  proclamation,  with  its  accompanying  documents) 
he  was  anxious  to  see ;  and,  referring  to  what  he  had  written, 
he  says : 

"  It  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  singular  that  I  should  be  so  desirous  to  see 
these  obsolete  papers,  when  an  opportunity  of  making  personal  observation  of  the 
insect  is  so  easily  had.  My  object  was  merely  to  obtain  the  particulars  of  its 
early  political  history.  For  some  time  past,  I  have  spent  my  little  leisure  time 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  Memoir  on  the  Hessian  Fly  and  some  of  its  Parasites/ 
and  I  was  desirous  of  making  the  affair  as  complete  as  possible,  by  adding  an 
abstract  of  this  history.  I  find  the  investigation  much  more  laborious  and  difficult 
than  I  anticipated,  and  I  apprehend  that  two  years  more  will  be  needed  to  render 
it  complete.  I  have  also  made  it  an  object  to  read  all  the  notices  respecting  this 
insect,  which  are  contained  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  this  country, 
both  new  and  old.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  so  much  should  have  been  written 
to  so  little  purpose.  The  grossest  errors  on  this  subject  have  been  promulgated, 
from  the  times  of  the  first  notice  of  the  insect  in  America  down  to  the  pres- 
ent year.  For  one  instance,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  twenty-second  volume  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  printed  last  year,  where  you  will  find  an  Article 
which  is  an  error  from  beginning  to  end.  My  faith  in  the  testimony  of  common 
observers  in  Natural  History  has  been  greatly  shaken,  and  at  the  same  time  my 
conviction  [of  the  importance]  of  exact  scientific  descriptions  of  insects  has  been 
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confirmed.  Indeed,  without  scientific  system,  entomology  would  be  a  mere 
chaos. 

"  It  has  always  been  a  disputed  question  whether  the  Hessian  fly  exista  in 
Europe,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  be  enabled  to  do  something  toward 
settling  it  Sir  Joseph  BankB  asserted  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  there,  ind  Dr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  said  the  same.  From  a  notice  in  Duhamel's  Element* 
«f  Agriculture,  it  would  seem  that  an  insect  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with 
the  Hessian  fly,  has  at  various  times  injured  the  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva, 
As  you  have  recently  traveled  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  have  doubt- 
less had  entomology  considerably  in  view,  I  should  consider  your  opinion  on  the 
subject,  of  great  value.  If  it  does  exist  in  Europe,  It  is  indeed  strange  that  it 
should  never  have  boen  noticed,  and  if  it  ib  a  native  of  this  country,  it  is  equally 
strange  that  it  should  not  have  been  observed  before  1 776 

"  Entomology  has  but  few  cultivators  in  this  country.  Mr.  Thomas  Say  his 
undoubtedly  described  more  new  American  species  than  any  one  else  here,  bat  he 

rarely  tells  us  anything  respecting  their  habits A  great  obstacle 

to  the  advance  of  the  science  in  this  country,  is  the  want  of  entomological  books, 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  Ac.  For  the  want  of  these,  we  must  ever  be  un- 
certain whether  a  given  insect  is  or  is  not  new  to  the  entomological  world  In 
this  city  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  more  than  Bix  or  eight  books  on  this 
subject." 

Mr.  Herrick's  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Hessian 
fly  and  its  parasites,  and  on  entomology  generally,  was  very 
voluminous.  A  portion  of  that  which  he  carried  on  through 
more  than  twenty-five  years  with  Dr.  Harris,  the  distinguished 
entomologist  of  Massachusetts,  is  just  publishing  in  connection 
with  a  memoir  of  the  latter.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  very  obliging  correspondent,  Dr.  Vallot, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Dijon,  France.  It  shows  in  some 
measure  the  nature  of  his  correspondence  with  those  interested 
in  tliis  subject,  as  having  to  do  mainly  with  questions  concern- 
ing books,  and  it  also  indicates  his  own  method  of  observa- 
tion. The  new  edifice  referred  to  is  evidently  the  Divinity 
College. 

"  I  feel  very  sensible  of  your  kindness  in  entertaining  so  favorable  an  opinion 
of  the  value  of  my  labors,  and  so  readily  extending  me  a  helping  hand  in  my 
difficulties.  The  very  particular  and  minute  manner  in  which  you  have  made 
your  references,  is  of  great  advantage  to  me,  and  is  altogether  satisfactory. 

**  My  investigations  into  the  economy  of  the  Hessian  fly  have,  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form you,  been  seriously  delayed  by  an  unavoidable  occurrence.  That  part  of  the 
garden,  attached  to  my  residence,  in  which  I  had  for  two  years  planted  serenl 
parcels  of  wheat,  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  and  more  practicable  study,  and  in 
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which  there  were  at  the  time,  in  addition  to  two  patches  of  common  wheat,  three 
rows  of  wheat  from  Mahon,  and  also  rye,  lay  directly  in  the  site  of  an  intended 
public  edifice.  Early  in  February  last,  while  the  earth  was  still  hard  frozen, 
large  quantities  of  building  material  were  deposited  in  this  garden,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  my  little  plantation,  and  deprived  me  during  the  succeed- 
ing spring  and  summer  of  the  means  of  investigation ;  for  there  are  no  fields  of 
wheat  in  the  environs  of  this  city  to  which  I  could  resort  Last  autumn,  how- 
ever, I  planted  anew,  and  hope  in  the  spring  to  resume  my  labors. 

"  Since  my  last,  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  in  the  entomological  way  has 
been  published  in  this  country.  Alas !  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  tell  so  lean  a 
story.  You  arc  doubtless  aware  that  our  chief  entomologist,  Thomas  Sny,  has 
departed.  He  has  been  dead  more  than  a  year,  and  has  indeed  left  a  wide  gap. 
He  has  published  more  than  all  other  American  entomologists  together.  The  re- 
sults of  his  labors  are  principally  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Science  of  Philadelphia,  a  society  which  has  done  much  for  the  advancement 
of  American  natural  history,  and  which  possesses  by  far  the  most  extensive 
library  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States 

11  During  the  year  past  several  important  works  have  come  into  my  hands. 
Wiedemann's  Anssrreuropaixche  zweifiugelige  Insekten  I  find  less  satisfactory 
than  I  expected,  because  he  gives  no  generic  characters.  For  these  he  refers  the 
student  to  Mcigen.  Of  the  latter  work  I  have  seen  the  first  five  volumes. 
The  sixth  volume  I  am  anxious  to  see,  because  it  probably  contains  much  supple- 
mentary matter.     Meigen  appears  to  be  an  admirable  work. 

"Macquart's  late  book  on  the  Diptera,  (2  vols.  8vo.  Paris:  1834  and  1836), 
does  not  fulfill  my  expectations.  I  find  nothing  new  of  much  importance  among 
the  Tipulariae  Gullicolae. 

"  I  hAve  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
sixth  volumes  of  Degeer's  immortal  work — Jfimoirea  dea  Insectet,  in  4to.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  full  and  clear  manner  in  which  he  describes,  and  feel  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  numerous  illustrations.  His  sixth  volume  contains  some  insects 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  Hessian  fly,  and  his  memoirs  on  these  will  be  very 
serviceable." 

Mr.  Herrick's  personal  observation  of  the  insects  which  he 
had  taken  in  hand,  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and 
patience,  and  repeatedly  verified  anew,  year  after  year.  In- 
deed, as  an  investigator,  on  whatever  subject,  he  was  worthy 
to  be  studied  as  a  model ;  for  with  an  eye  trained  to  the  most 
exact  accuracy,  and  a  mind  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  not  satis- 
fied in  the  least,  so  long  as  any  element  that  might  aifect  the 
result  remained  unaccounted  for,  he  had  a  patience  of  labor 
which  left  him  entirely  free  to  keep  in  mind  the  single  object 
of  his  search.  Labor  was  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  weariness 
to  him  so  long  as  it  promised  any  good  results.  It  was  the 
element  in  which  he  lived. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations in  the  small  field  of  entomological  science  which 
he  cultivated,  formed  a  contribution  to  that  science  of  imma- 
nent value.  He  never  gave  to  the  public  the  extended  merauir 
on  the  subject  which  he  had  promised ;  but  the  Brief  Pre- 
liminary Accoimij  as  he  entitled  it,  in  the  forty- first  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  Science,  contained  the  most  important  con- 
clusions of  his  mind  concerning  the  Hessian  fly  itself,  its  histo- 
ry, and  its  parasites.  More  than  twenty  years  have  since 
elapsed ;  but,  although  the  questions  connected  with  this  im- 
portant subject  have  been  much  discussed,  he  still  remains  a 
leading  authority  on  almost  all  the  points  involved.* 

Before  leaving  the  entomological  labors  of  Mr.  Herrick,  we 
wish  to  refer  again  to  his  investigation  of  the  question  of  fact, 
already  spoken  of  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Spence,  whether  the 
Hessian  fly  was  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  it  is  there  stated  that  naturalists  in  Europe  itself 
denied  its  existence  there,  and  that  the  same  opinion  was  held 
in  America.  On  this  point  Mr.  Herrick  not  only  consulted 
Mr.  Spence,  but  also  Dr.  Hammerschmidt  of  Vienna,  and  Pro- 
fessor Vallot,  and  doubtless  others.  The  answer  of  Professor 
Vallot  was  so  full  of  evidence  derived  from  European  authori- 
ties favoring  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  Mr.  Her- 
rick was  almost  ready  to  consider  the  question  settled,  and  lie 
replies  to  him  as  follows  in  April,  1834 : 

"  Although  I  have  hitherto  been  disposed  to  think  the  Hessian  fly  not  indige- 
nous to  this  country,  yet,  after  reading  your  opinion,  and  after  considering  the 
improbability  that  the  insect  would  escape  the  observation  of  the  Europeaa 
savans,  if  it  did  indeed  exist  there,  I  feel  almost  compelled  to  abandon  the  suppo- 
sition. It  is,  however,  very  surprising  if  it  is  a  native  of  this  country,  that  it 
should  not  have  been  noticed  before  1776.  Another  consideration  ought  tote 
mentioned,  viz,  neither  wheat  nor  r)*e  (to  which  plants  the  Hessian  fly  principally 
confines  its  attacks)  is  indigenous  here.  On  what  vegetable,  then,  did  this  in*ei 
support  itself,  before  these  were  introduced?  I  am  now  experimenting  with 
various  native  grasses,  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  Hessian  fly  will  deposit  its 
eggs  on  any  of  them." 


*  Vid.  A  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  Ac  <fcc. 
By  Thaddeus  Wm.  Harris,  M.  D. ;  especially  the  last  edition.  Boston  :  1 862,  pf . 
568-687. 
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But  while  he  was  thus  ready  to  give  weight  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  he  was  continuing  his  own  independent  observations. 
He  had  some  time  before  this  awakened  the  interest  of  Pro- 
fessor Dana,  then  a  student  in  college,  in  these  inquiries,  and 
the  departure  of  that  gentleman  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
autumn  of  1833,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  on  a  United 
States  frigate,  afforded  the  best  of  opportunities  for  an  actual 
examination  of  European  wheat  fields.  Professor  Dana  was 
not  only  well  fitted  for  this  search  by  the  knowledge  he  had 
already  gained  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  insect,  but 
he  also  took  with  him  its  likeness,  which  had  been  very  care- 
fully delineated  by  Mr.  Herrick,  as  a  help  to  the  identification. 
The  result  of  the  search,  which  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  was  that  the  existence  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  Europe  was 
established  beyond  a  question,  for  it  was  found  in  abundance 
at  Mahon,  and  on  the  main  land  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in 
Italy.  Satisfactory  evidence  was  also  found  to  prove  that  the 
insect  was  no  new  comer  there,  but  had  been  known  from  time 
immemorial. 

It  was  doubtless  a  gratifying  result  of  their  labors  to  these 
young  naturalists,  one  of  whom  had  just  left  the  student's 
bench  in  college,  and  the  other  was  scarcely  past  the  average 
age  of  a  college  senior,  to  have  discovered  so  interesting  a  fact 
respecting  an  insect  more  important  to  the  world  for  its  inju- 
ries than  the  bee  for  its  benefits.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
card  which  carried  to  the  Hessian  fly  of  Europe  the  picture  of 
his  American  cousins,  was  never  thrown  into  the  fire. 

The  passage  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  in  which,  after  some 
years,  this  discovery  was  narrated,  is  worthy  to  be  reproduced 
here.  Mr.  Herrick  had  been  the  leader  in  all  these  laborious 
investigations,  and,  as  we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying, 
had  instigated  his  friend,  Mr.  Dana,  to  a  participation  in 
them ;  and  the  latter  felt,  although  he  was  himself  deeply 
interested  in  the*  subject,  that  he  was  rather  executing  his 
friend's  commission,  than  laboring  for  himself,  when  he  was 
exploring  the  wheat  fields  of  Europe.  But  with  what  modesty 
and  generosity  does  Mr.  Herrick  throw  himself  into  the  back- 
ground in  this  published  statement.     At  the  time  of  the  publi- 
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cation,  Professor  Dana  was  absent  in  the  South  Seas  with  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes. 
We  quote  the  passage  in  question  from  the  forty-first  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  Science,  154th  page : 

"  In  1833,  Mr.  Dana  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  in  the  V.  S.  ship  DekYan. 
An  opportnnity  was  thus  afforded  him  to  make  personal  exploration  for  the  Hes- 
sian fly  among  the  wheat  fields  of  the  old  world;  a  work  for  which  he  was  veil 
prepared  by  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  insect  in  its  various  stages.  IBs 
examinations  were  rewarded  with  the  most  gratifying  success,  for  they  proved 
that  the  Hessian  fly  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  On  the  13th  of  March,  ls&, 
and  subsequently,  he  collected  several  larve  and  pop®,  from  wheat  plants  grav- 
ing in  a  field  on  the  island  of  Minorca.  From  these  pnpas  were  evolved  oc  the 
16th  of  March,  1834,  two  individuals  of  an  insect  which  his  recollections  (tided 
by  a  drawing  of  the  Hessian  fly  with  which  he  was  provided'  enabled  him  to 
pronounce  to  be  the  Cecidomyia  Destructor.  More  of  the  perfect  insects  were  evolv- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  month,  one  of  which  deposited  eggs  like  those  of  the  Hessui 
fly.  In  letters  dated  Mahon,  April  8  and  21,  1834,  Mr.  D.  sent  me  five  of  the  in- 
sects, and  several  of  the  pupce.  They  arrived  in  safety,  and  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination I  saw  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  this  insect  with  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  The  Mahonese  asserted  that  the  insect  had  been  there  from  time  maoe- 
morial,  and  often  did  great  damage  both  there  and  in  Spain.  On  the  28th  d 
April,  1834,  Mr.  D.  collected  from  a  wheat  field  just  without  the  walls  of  theritj 
of  Toulon  in  France,  several  pup®  and  one  larva  like  those  before  obtained.  Ob 
the  4th  of  June,  1834,  he  obtained  similar  pupse  from  a  wheat  field  near  Kaple*' 

But  Mr.  Herrick's  leisure  time  during  these  bookselling 
years  had  not  all  been  devoted  to  entomological  subjects.  He 
was  equally  zealous  in  his  study  of  celestial  phenomena. 

The  remarkable  shower  of  meteors,  which  fell  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1833,  attracted,  as  many  of  our  readers  well  re- 
member, great  attention  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In 
New  Haven,  especially,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  earnest  in- 
quiry by  scientific  men,  and  important  results  were  obtained. 
Mr.  Herrick,  with  his  inquisitive  and  quick  intelligence,  coold 
hardly  have  kept  himself  aloof  from  what  was  going  on,  even  if 
he  had  desired  to  do  so.  Accordingly  the  eye  which  was  turn- 
ed on  insects  in  the  day  time,  at  night  swept  the  heavens,  and, 
from  that  day  to  this,  there  has  been  no  other  observer  in  Xew 
Haven  who  could  be  called  his  equal  in  constancy,  at  least ;— not 
to  say  in  accuracy  and  good  judgment.  He  gave  himself  afeo 
to  laborious  research,  putting  under  contribution  every  work, 
scientific  or  historical,  which  could  yield  any  facts  connected 
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with  these  phenomena ;  he  corresponded  with  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  some  of  whom  he  consulted  as  men  of 
science,  while  others  he  wished  to  engage  in  observation  of  the 
meteors,  while  his  very  carefully  kept  records  and  reports,  all 
involving  an  amazing  industry,  could  not  but  promise  valuable 
results.  Nor  did  the  promise  fail.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
been  an  efficient  promoter  of  meteorological  and  astronomical 
science  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  for  the 
year  1S37,  he  announced  the  theory  of  the  periodical  occur- 
rence of  an  unusually  large  number  of  shooting  stars  on  or 
about  the  ninth  of  August.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, in  an  Article  dated  November  29th,  1837,  he  proceeds  to 
substantiate  his  theory  by  giving  accounts  of  eleven  different 
meteoric  showers,  all  of  which,  according  to  the  records  which 
his  laborious  research  had  discovered,  had  occurred  on  or 
about  the  ninth  of  August,  in  various  years.  This  theory, 
thus  announced  and  proved,  (and  it  has  been  since  substan- 
tiated), promised  permanently  to  connect  Mr.  Herrick's  name 
in  the  annals  of  science  with  the  periodic  meteors  of  August. 
But  unfortunately,  for  this  result  at  least,  Mr.  Herrick  had  to 
report  on  the  last  pages  of  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Science  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  that  one  of  the  astrono- 
mers of  Europe  had  anticipated  him  in  his  theory.  M.  Quet- 
elet,  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Brussels,  had  suggested 
it  at  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels. 
The  periodical  (L Imtitut,  Paris,  No.  218,  Aout,  1837)  which 
contained  this  scientific  information,  was  received  in  New 
Haven  just  twelve  days  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Herrick's  second 
Article.  But  although  he  was  anticipated,  his  absolute  merit 
in  the  premises  must  yet  seem  to  us  to  be  no  less  than  that  of 
the  Belgian  astronomer  himself. 

Honor,  however,  did  not  seem  a  prominent  object  of  pursuit 
with  Mr.  Herrick,  though  like  all  generous  souls  he  must  have 
derived  pleasure  from  having  his  name  connected  with  the 
achievement  of  worthy  ends.  His  most  ardent  aspiration 
seemed  to  be  to  contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of 
science.     This  desire  of  his  youth,  expressed  only  incidentally 
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and  in  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  exerted  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  him,  throughout  his  life,  prompting  him  to  engage 
in  a  variety  of  scientific  labors.  Combined  with  this  noble 
desire,  and  nearly  akin  to  both  in  its  spirit  and  its  influence 
on  him,  was  a  generous  rule  of  his  life,  which,  when  we  observe 
how  universally  he  applied  it,  is  well  adapted  to  awaken  our 
admiration  of  the  man.  The  rule  to  which  we  refer  was  this: 
That  he  would  leave  everything  which  he  took  in  hand  better 
than  he  found  it.  In  view  of  these  things,  he  certainly  had  no 
reason  to  feel  that  the  labor  devoted  by  him  to  the  shooting 
stars  was  to  be  regretted  because  M.  Quetelet  had  secured  the 
honor  to  which  we  have  referred. 

"No  one  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  Mr. 
Herrick's  scientific  labors  than  this  veteran  astronomer.  A» 
was  natural,  after  the  announcements  of  1837  and  183S,  a 
correspondence  was  soon  opened  between  the  two,  which,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  was  commenced  by  M.  Quetelet  himseii 
It  was  continued  for  more  than  twenty  years,  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Herrick  brought  it  to  an  end.  Throughout  this  long 
period  these  letters  were  the  vehicle  of  scientific  information, 
and  that  which  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Herrick  made  its 
way  through  scientific  journals  to  the  European  public.  The 
last  letter  from  M.  Quetelet  was  written  Nov.  9th,  1861,  and  is 
endorsed  "answered."  It  contains  an  estimate,  not  hastily 
formed,  of  the  value  of  some  of  Mr.  Herrick's  labors,  which 
we  quote : 

"  I  have  just  finished  a  large  work  in  quarto,  of  which  I  shall  certainly  seal 
you  a  copy.  It  is  a  treatise,  or  rather  an  essay,  on  the  Physics  of  the  QUA*.  Of 
coarse  shooting  stars  are  included  in  it  I  have  been  careful  to  mention  the  genera* 
aid  which  your  kind  communications  upon  the  shooting  stars  have  for  a  long  tin* 
given  me.  The  American  observations  I  consider  of  the  very  greatest  valne,  acd 
especially  those  made  with  your  care  and  exactness.  You  were  one  of  the  fr3 
to  remark  the  difference  in  the  number  of  these  phenomena  in  your  climate  tad  m 
ours ;  also  the  difference  in  the  different  hours  of  the  night. 

"  I  can  but  thank  you  again  for  the  assistance  you  have  been  pleased  to  give 
me.  The  additions  you  have  made  to  science  will  always  be  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  useful  for  the  conclusions  which  can  be  derived  from 
them 

"Accept,  I  pray  you,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  most  distinguished  and 
most  affectionate  regards. 

*'  QOZTKLIT." 
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This  testimony,  which  would  doubtless  be  confirmed  by 
many  other  persons  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  assures 
us  that  Mr.  Herrick  accomplished  the  object  of  his  labors, — he 
contributed  something  to  science. 

The  additions  which  Mr.  Herrick  made  to  meteoric  history, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  were  valuable,  and  they  cost  him 
an  amount  of  labor  which  would  have  appalled  most  men.  No 
volume,  no  matter  what  the  language  in  which  it  was  printed, 
was  permitted  to  escape  a  most  thorough  search,  if  there  was 
any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  could  yield  any  record  of  a  show- 
er of  meteors.  The  results  were  given  to  the  public  through 
the  American  Journal  of  Science.  We  would  refer  our  readers 
particularly  to  the  40th  volume,  pages  349-365. 

The  Aurora  Bore^lis  early  attracted  Mr.  Herrick's  attention. 
In  a  modest  but  interesting  letter  addressed  to  Arago,  in 
November,  1837,  he  says:  uIn  the  Aurora  Borealis  I  have 
long  felt  much  interest,  and  have  made  careful  observations  of 
the  phenomena  since  March  1,  1837.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  I  have  made  record  every  evening  definitely  whether 
or  not  the  Aurora  occurs,  together  with  the  particulars  of  the 
weather,  as  whether  overcast  or  not,  and  also  whether  the  moon 
is  present."  This  minute  and  careful  record,  which  involved 
of  course  the  necessity  of  making  the  observations  which  were 
recorded,  he  kept  for  seventeen  years,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1854,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  year  in  which  he  was 
disabled  by  serious  illness.  It  will  remain  a  monument,  not 
only  of  his  laborious  devotion  to  science,  but  also  of  the  finish 
and  beauty  of  his  workmanship.  Verily,  nihil  tetigit,  quod 
non  ornavit. 

This  subject  of  the  Aurora,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Zodiacal 
Light,  was  the  burden  of  an  active  correspondence  with  men  of 
science  who  lived  remote  from  New  Haven  and  from  each  other. 
For  he  hoped  that  simultaneous  observations  of  these  phenomena 
from  distant  points  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts 
in  science  or  new  laws.  His  skill  in  enlisting  others  in 
scientific  labors  was  one  of  his  most  important  means  of  pro- 
moting science.  He  knew  how  to  aid  and  encourage  the  young, 
and  he  knew  how,  without  offense,  to  give  direction  and  stim- 
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ulus,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  the  labors  of  more  advanced 
scholars. 

And  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  what  he  did  in  this  way 
seemed  to  be  singularly  free  from  selfishness,  and  it  was  mark- 
ed with  great  delicacy.  He  did  not  desire  to  make  the  labors 
of  others  subsidiary  to  his  own  fame,  nor  would  he  appropriate 
the  credit  of  their  achievements,  as  if  he  had  given  direction  to 
their  life.  He  was  content  with  the  main  result, — the  advance- 
ment of  science.  We  will  only  delay  our  readers  here  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  which  he  thus  exerted  npon  others  by  one 
honorable  example.  The  testimony  comes  from  his  friend  of 
thirty  years,  Professor  J.  D.  Dana ;  and  it  is  the  more  valua- 
ble because  it  was  contained  in  a  private  letter  written  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Herrick  was  at  the  time  suffering 
from  the  dangerous  and  almost  hopeless  illness,  to  which  vre 
have  already  made  a  single  allusion,  and  Professor  Dana  refer- 
ring to  the  apprehended  result,  says : 

"  His  loss  would  be  a  most  grievous  calamity.  There  has  been  a  very  gecere? 
anxiety  throughout  the  whole  community,  every  one  inquiring  with  deep  feeEn* 
for  any  signs  of  change.  There  is  no  person  living  whose  example  and  adr.ce 
have  had  more  influence  upon  my  scientific  character  than  Herrick's.  From  him 
I  learnt  how  to  investigate ;  his  thorough  method  of  research,  and  his  accuracy, 
were  the  models  I  studied.  And  my  hand-writing  is  a  mark  of  his  inffaeflc* 
which  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the  grave." 

The  whole  subject  of  astronomy  came  more  or  less  within 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Herrick's  studies,  but  more  especially  that 
portion  which  has  to  do  with  the  solar  system.  He  spent  much 
time  in  searching  the  heavens  for  comets,  having  procured 
an  excellent  instrument  of  his  own  for  that  purpose.  In 
1847,  in  company  with  Mr.  Francis  Bradley,  he  engaged  in  a 
systematic  search  for  a  planet  or  planets  between  Mercury  and 
the  Sun.  This  search  was  continued  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  with  several  daily  observations,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Leverrier's  tables  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  perturbations  of  Mercury  were  all  accounted  for.  But  Mr. 
Herrick  was  earnest  in  the  belief  that  one  or  more  planets  were 
in  existence  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  sun  ;  and  when,  twelve 
years  later,  in  1859,  Leverrier  introduced  to  the  French  Acade- 
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ray  the  subject  of  Mercury 's  perturbations,  and  called  on  observ- 
ers to  watch  the  sun's  disc  for  the  transit  of  the  suspected  plan- 
et, he  was  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  enterprise,  and  renew- 
ed his  labors,  although  his  previous  search  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. The  honor  of  the  discovery,  however,  had  already  been 
appropriated  by  a  poor  country  physician  in  France,  Dr.  Lescar- 
bault,  who  practiced  his  profession  for  a  living,  but  who,  having 
entertained  the  belief  that  such  a  planet  might  be  discovered, 
had  supplied  himself  with  such  instruments  as  his  means  al- 
lowed, and  searched  till  he  found  it. 

Mr.  Herrick  kept  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
astronomical  science,  nor  did  he  refuse  to  devote  considera- 
ble labor  of  his  own  to  the  fixed  6tars  as  well  as  to  the 
planets.  It  was,  moreover,  his  regular  task  to  furnish  for 
the  successive  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Science  the  Arti- 
cles on  astronomy,  which  served  as  a  general  bulletin  to  its 
readers  for  that  branch  of  knowledge. 

Before  leaving  these  scientific  labors  of  Mr.  Herrick,  we  will 
only  6ay  that  Mr.  Herrick  for  many  years  rendered  important 
service  to  the  valuable  journal  to  which  we  have  so  many  times 
referred.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  very  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  its  pages  from  his  pen,  which  could  not  well  have 
been  spared,  but  of  his  assistance  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 
His  great  skill  and  accuracy  as  a  proof-reader  were  at  a  very 
early  period  made  available,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
found  that  his  judgment  on  the  subjects  usually  discussed  in 
the  Journal,  and  his  general  and  practical  knowledge  of  what 
was  suitable  in  its  management,  made  him  a  very  valuable  aid 
and  counselor ;  so  that  as  long  ago  as  1838  he  was  substantial- 
ly the  editor  of  an  occasional  number,  during  the  absence  of 
the  senior  editor  from  New  Haven.  During  all  the  interval 
from  that  day  to  this  it  may  be  said  to  have  leaned  somewhat 
on  him ;  for  during  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
submit  every  form  of  every  number  to  his  inspection  before 
it  was  finally  printed. 

We  were  proposing  to  follow  in  general  the  order  of  Mr. 
Ilerrick's  life,  but  the  connection  of  the  subjects  under  consid- 
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eration  has  led  us  past  some  events  of  importance.  Still, 
all  that  we  have  narrated  had  its  roots  in  those  years  of  his 
clerkship, — the  branches  extended  down  into  the  latest  peri 
od  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1835,  he,  rather  against  his  owi 
inclination,  became,  as  we  have  said,  a  bookseller  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  induced  to  take  the  step,  not  by  the  hope 
of  gain,  but  by  the  spirit  of  kindness  to  others.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  he  withdrew  from  the  business  with  a  heavj 
pecuniary  burden  upon  him,  and  this  burden  was  for  a  long  time 
an  oppressive  weight.  Still,  there  was  but  one  way  in  which  he 
sought,  or  would  consent,  to  be  relieved.  Bankrupt  laws  and 
other  contrivances,  by  which  men  diminish  their  debts  withont 
paying  them,  were  not  made  for  such  as  he.  It  wonld  unqoes^ 
tionably  have  been  a  greater  burden  to  his  spirit  to  fail  of  finalk 
meeting  all  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  last  farthing,  than 
to  have  those  obligations  doubled.  To  the  canceling  of  these 
obligations  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  from  the  year 
1838,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  objects  to  which  lie  was  pant- 
ing to  devote  himself.  They  compelled  him  to  let  slip  what 
he  considered  golden  opportunities.  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  written  at  this  time  to  a  friend  and  frequent  cor- 
respondent, present  a  touching  picture  of  the  man  when  he 
was  moved  by  the  noblest  aspirations  and  yet  almost  sunt  in 
despair. 

"  Nothing  would  have  suited  me  better  than  devotion  to  scientific  subjects. 
Next  to  doing  good  to  our  fellow  men,  the  pursuit  of  science  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  For  the  last  two  years  my  time  has  been  excessively  occupied,  tad 
much  of  it  unpleasantly.  As  a  relief  to  my  mind,  and  to  satisfy  my  coneriera, 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  something  which  might  advance  science.  Althoagi 
nominally  out  of  business,  yet  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done  before  I  «& 
practically  free.  I  must  stay  in  town  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  finisathe 
last  ends  of  our  business,  and  in  that  tine  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  to  a  cosdfr 
sion  my  labors  on  the  Hessian  fly. 

a  What  I  may  hereafter  do  I  leave  partly  to  the  circumstances  which  but 
turn  up.    If  I  can  do  it,  I  mean  to  employ  myself  chiefly  in  scientific  labors.* 

About  six  weeks  later  he  writes  again  to  the  same  friend,  as 
follows : — 

"  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  waste  the  whole  summer  in  endeavorfag  tu 
settle  my  affairs.    Perhaps  I  may  be  compelled,  moreover,  to  abandon  all  «tea- 
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tific  pursuits.  The  prospect  afflicts  me  deeply ;  and  I  hope,  but  yet  faintly,  that 
each  a  necessity  may  not  come  upon  me.  The  '  golden  moment  of  opportunity/ 
which,  when  once  suffered  to  pass,  rarely  comes  again,  seems  to  have  gone  by  for 
me.  For  the  last  three  years  my  leisure  time  has  been  so  scanty  and  bo  much 
broken,  that  although  I  have  begun  many  things,  (important,  as  it  seems  to  me), 
yet  it  has  been  out  of  my  power  to  bring  scarcely  any  of  them  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  Utterly  and  forever  to  relinquish  these,  is  a  thought  too  distressing  to  en* 
dure." 

It  will  suprise  most  of  those  who  knew  Mr.  Herrick  well,  to 
learn  that  he  ever  wrote  so  much  respecting  himself.  It  cer- 
tainly was  an  unusual  thing  for  him,  and  he  even  concludes  the 
second  letter  by  saying,  "  I  have  said  much  more  about  myself 
than  I  intended,"  adding,  "  for  the  distress  weighs  upon  me." 
Moreover,  each  extract  is  at  the  close  of  a  long  letter  full  of 
scientific  information  and  discussion. 

Not  far  from  this  time  he  received  several  invitations  to  con- 
nect himself  with  literary  institutions,  which  he  declined.  But 
the  necessity  which  prevented  his  accepting  the  offer  of  a 
place  in  the  scientific  corps  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, under  Capt.  Wilkes,  caused  him  the  greatest  regret. 
He  had  hoped  to  go,  but  "  most  reluctantly,"  as  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  same  friend  who  is  addressed  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts, "  I  was  compelled  to  decline.  I  shall  ever  regret  it." 
It  is  probable  that  filial  affection  united  with  pecuniary  obli- 
gations to  prevent  his  departure  from  the  country  for  so  long 
an  absence  as  his  acceptance  of  this  invitation  would  have  in- 
volved. But  either  cause  would  have  been  sufficient  with  him. 
Justice  is  more  than  science,  and  so  is  filial  duty. 

When,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  he  was  called  to  fill  an 
office  in  Tale  College,  there  was  fortunately  nothing  in  his  re- 
lations to  others  to  forbid  his  acceptance  of  it.  His  appoint- 
ment marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  college  in  one 
very  important  department.  Certain  friends  of  the  institution 
had  united  in  a  generous  effort  to  give  the  library  something 
of  the  prominence  which  it  deserved.  By  their  contributions 
mainly,  a  costly  edifice  had  been  erected  in  a  central  position  on 
*the  college  grounds,  and  when  a  librarian  was  sought  for,  it  is 
not  strange  that  Mr.  Herrick  should  have  seemed  to  have  .been 
trained  by  Providence  expressly  for  the  post.    Under  his  su- 
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perin  tendence  the  library  was  transferred  from  its  old  hiding- 
place  to  the  new  hall,  and  to  it  was  added  the  large  purchase 
of  books  made  by  Professor  Kingsley  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Thus  with  a  new  procurator  came  at  the 
same  time  a  great  improvement  and  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
province.  The  library  took  its  place  in  the  college  as  an  im- 
portant centre  of  its  intellectual  life. 

Mr.  Ilerrick  devoted  himself  to  his  new  duties  with  his  wont- 
ed faithfulness  and  industry.  His  task  was  to  do  all  that  in 
him  lay,  not  only  to  make  the  library,  in  its  existing  condition, 
serviceable  to  knowledge  and  education,  but  also  to  provide 
broadly  for  its  increasing  value  and  usefulness.  His  task  was 
a  large  one,  but  he  gave  himself  to  it.  He  made  hirnself  fa- 
miliar with  what  was  already  in  his  hands,  and  thus  became 
surprisingly  useful  to  those  who  did  not  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them.  Not  only  under- 
graduates, but  scholars  of  maturer  years,  often  found  that  he 
could  tell  them  better  than  they  themselves  knew,  what  books 
they  needed  for  the  investigations  they  were  engaged  in.  And 
he  met  the  inquiries  of  those  who  would  use  the  library,  not 
with  official  curtness,  but  with  a  truly  obliging  temper,  as  if 
every  such  inquiry  gave  the  library  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  its 
end. 

His  readiness  to  give  his  time  to  those  who  consulted  it,  and 
the  desire  which  he  manifested,  not  so  much  to  deliver  the 
book  which  was  called  for,  as  the  book  or  books  which  were 
really  needed,  often  showed  what  he  conceived  in  his  generous 
mind  to  be  his  official  duty.  He  also  looked  well  to  the  future, 
forming  for  himself  an  idea  of  what  a  university  library  should 
be,  and  acquainting  himself,  so  far  as  he  might,  with  the  world 
of  books  from  which  it  must  in  small  successive  installments 
be  drawn.  He  also  studied  long  and  carefully  the  difficult 
problem  of  a  catalogue  for  a  growing  library.  He  constantly 
felt  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  him  in  the  care  of  so 
large  and  valuable  a  collection  of  books,  ever  using  the  great- 
est vigilance  and  caution. 

It  may  also  be  here  mentioned,  that  he  contrived  a  plan  for  a 
library  building  which  we  hope  may  yet  be  realized  in  some 
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quarter.  It  provides  for  convenience  of  arrangement,  econo- 
my of  space,  complete  supervision,  ventilation,  and  expansibil- 
ity, and  permits  the  full  effect  on  the  eye  and  the  mind  which 
ought  to  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  library.  And 
while  all  these  interior  advantages  are  secured,  it  at  the  same 
time  allows  in  the  construction  all  the  architectural  display  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Kome,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

Mr.  Herrick  had  been  only  nine  years  in  the  service  of  the 
college  as  Librarian  when  the  Treasurer's  impaired  health  led 
him  to  offer  the  aid  of  his  facile  hand  in  that  office  also  ;  and 
when,  in  1852,  the  Treasurer  found  himself  too  ill  to  retain  his 
place,  no  one  else  seemed  so  well  qualified  to  be  his  successor 
as  Mr.  Herrick.  The  Corporation,  therefore,  made  him  the 
new  incumbent,  without,  however,  withdrawing  from  him 
the  care  of  the  library.  He  served  in  this  double  capacity  for 
six  years,  aided  in  the  library  during  the  last  two  by  the 
gentleman  who  succeeded  him  there  in  1858. 

It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  exchanged  the  care  of 
books  of  science  and  literature  for  account  books,  but  he 
yielded  his  preferences  to  the  judgment  of  others  and  his 
own  sense  of  duty.  He  carried  to  his  new  post  the  same  thor- 
ough fidelity  in  becoming  acquainted  with  everything  which 
pertained  to  this  department,  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty.  Here,  too,  the  question  with  him  was,  not  what  was 
required  of  him  by  others  or  by  precedent,  but  what  would  be 
useful  to  the  institution,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time.  All 
that  could  be  included  in  such  a  broad  and  generous  view  of 
duty  he  performed  with  a  free  readiness,  which  showed  that  it 
was  the  work  of  his  choice.  Nor  did  he  lay  any  plans  for  ease 
or  relaxation.  His  nature  rejoiced  in  activity,  and  the  only 
condition  he  required  seemed  to  be  this — that  his  activities 
should  be  directed  to  worthy  objects.  The  same  obliging  cour- 
tesy also  marked  his  demeanor,  so  that  it  was  almost  as  agree- 
able to  part  with  money  at  his  desk  now,  as  it  had  before  been 
to  receive  literary  treasures  from  him  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Herrick  evinced  very  great  fidelity  to  the  various  pecu- 
niary trusts  which  the  college  had  in  the  long  course  of  its  his- 
tory received,  and  he  devoted  much  time  to  a  thorough  review 
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of  them,  not  only  that  he  might  understand  each  case  for  him- 
self a£  Treasurer,  but  also  that  he  might  make  it  sure  that  no 
unapplied  balances  should  fall  into  the  general  funds  of  the 
college  through  neglect  and  lapse  of  time. 

One  of  the  duties  which  fell  to  Mr.  Herrick  was  the  editing 
of  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  the  college.  He  was  well  quali- 
fied for  this,  by  his  habits  of  great  accuracy  in  deciding  upon 
questions  of  fact,  and  by  his  legible  penmanship,  which,  in  mh 
a  work,  is  so  necessary  for  the  printer,  as  well  as  by  his  pre- 
vious familiarity  with  the  work.  For  he  had  long  been  a  help- 
er of  Professor  Kingsley,  having  prepared,  in  the  year  183$. 
the  complete  Index  of  Names,  which  appeared  in  the  catalogue 
that  year  for  the  first  time.  When  the  chief  responsibility 
for  this  work  was  devolved  upon  him,  he  applied  to  it  the  same 
rule— of  touching  nothing  without  improving  it — to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  He  subjected  everything  connected 
with  this  academic  record  to  the  test  of  such  examinations  as 
few  men  have  the  patience  and  judgment  to  make.  He  was 
especially  severe  in  his  search  into  the  history  of  the  eark 
graduates,  and  the  result  was  that,  on  evidence  which  wO 
hardly  be  set  aside,  he  made  important  changes.  For  instance, 
the  class  of  1702,  which,  in  the  edition  published  in  1847,  k 
honored  with  six  names,  is  permitted,  in  the  last  edition  which 
he  prepared,  to  retain  only  the  name  of  Nathanael  Chaunwj. 

The  inquiries  which  he  was  thus  led  to  institute,  as  well  a? 
his  own  interest  in  the  subject,  brought  him  to  a  minute  and 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  college.  It 
is  not  yet  known  to  what  extent  he  recorded  the  results  of  his 
researches,  but  if  the  record  is  complete  it  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  future  historian  of  the  institution.  He  collected  a  great 
number  of  brief  memoirs  of  graduates  of  the  college,  and  enter- 
ed them  as  a  beginning  of  a  work  which  he  planned  for  final 
completeness.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  durable  folios 
in  which  the  memoirs  from  his  pen  are  scattered  along,  accord- 
ing to  the  classes  to  which  their  subjects  belonged,  will  wait 
long  before  an  equally  accurate  and  industrious  and  ready  hand 
undertakes  to  contribute  as  much  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Many  of 
the  notices  referred  to  were  probably  obtained  from  the  lips  of 
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Professor  Kingsley,  whose  exact  memory  was  full  of  interesting 
incident  connected  with  the  names  of  the  graduates.  Others 
of  them,  as  well  as  those  contained  in  the  obituary  record  an- 
nually presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  graduates,  were  gather- 
ed by  laborious  correspondence.  Of  this  his  large  files  of  let- 
ters are  a  valuable  evidence.  This  annual  contribution  of  his 
cost  him  not  only  time  and  labor,  but  also  great  solicitude, 
for  it  was  prepared  chiefly  when  his  other  duties  were  most 
pressing ;  and  as  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  forgive  himself 
for  an  error  in  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  distressed  by  the  want 
of  sufficient  opportunity  for  investigation. 

In  enumerating  the  duties  of  Mr.  Herrick  as  Treasurer, 
it  should  not  be  omitted  that  he  had  the  general  super- 
intendence of  all  the  property  of  the  college,  not  only  its  vest- 
ed funds,  but  also  its  lands  and  buildings,  whether  used  for 
academic  purposes  or  not,  and  also  the  care  of  the  college 
grounds,  and  of  the  repairs.  He  had  also  to  look  to  the 
pecuniary  rights  of  the  college,  which,  in  some  cases,  involv- 
ed great  responsibility.  But  in  them  all,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  the  Ellsworth  legacy,  he  exhibited  both  prudence  and 
ability,  being  governed  invariably  by  the  spirit  of  faithfulness 
to  his  office  and  jnstice  to  all  men. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Herrick's  official  duties  and  labors. 
These  always  commanded  his  first  attention.  Next  to  these, 
were  his  intellectual  employments,  running  along  with  his  du- 
ties, but  never  crowding  them,  though  commanding  his  una- 
bated zeal,  even  to  the  end  of  life.  And  third,  woven  like  a 
thread  of  gold  into  every  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  life, 
were  the  ten  thousand  little  activities  by  which  he  served  his 
generation  day  by  day.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  to 
our  readers  the  variety,  even,  much  less  to  tell  the  number,  of 
his  voluntary  labors  for  others.  The  only  limit  to  them  was 
his  ability ;  for  the  law  which  he  laid  down  for  himself  was, 
to  do  good  as  he  had  opportunity.  He  did  not  vaunt  this 
broad  precept  as  the  rule  of  his  life,  but  yet  it  did  not  remain 
undiscovered  among  his  friends  that  it  was  a  precept  to  which 
he  consciously  gave  heed. 

We  refer  to  these  things  here  because  many  of  them  stand 
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connected  with  his  official  relation  to  the  college.  Thus  his 
position  as  Librarian  exposed  him  to  very  frequent  calls  for  in- 
formation, which  involved  long-continued  research  and  labor. 
We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  inquiries  of  visitors,  such  as  we 
have  spoken  of  before,  but  rather  to  written  inquiries,  brought 
by  the  mails,  which  left  to  him  the  whole  labor  of  investiga- 
tion and  the  labor  of  a  written  reply.  How  many  persons, 
finding  such  interruptions  a  serious  tax  upon  their  tiuie,  would 
soon  have  adopted  a  course  to  diminish  them,  on  the  ground 
that  the  world  at  large  had  no  claim  on  them  for  such  gratui- 
ties ?  But  such  seemed  never  to  be  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Her- 
rick. He  did  what  he  could,  however  great  the  demand,  and 
usually  did  it  with  such  minute  accuracy  and  detail  that  the 
inquirer  could  but  regret  the  trouble  he  had  occasioned  him. 
But  there  was  in  such  cases  no  upbraiding  in  his  mind.  He 
was  largely  generous  of  his  intellectual  stores ;  willing,  appa- 
rently, to  lavish  all  he  had  upon  any  one  who  had  a  good  ob- 
ject in  hand,  if  he  wished  his  aid,  being  abundantly  satisfied 
with  being  really  serviceable.  He  never  gave  a  stone  when 
he  was  asked  bread.  He  would  not  turn  off  a  letter  with  a 
seeming  answer,  that  he  might  save  himself  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing up  what  was  valuable ;  nor  did  he  content  himself  with 
showing  the  inquirer  how  he  might  find  the  information  for 
himself,  but  sent  it  in  lull  if  it  was  in  his  power.  And  often, 
where  his  sense  of  propriety  permitted  it,  he  added  unasked  in- 
formation and  new  suggestions  and  cautions,  which  evinced  the 
utmost  friendliness. 

While  speaking  of  this  branch  of  Mr.  Herrick's  correspond- 
ence we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague  of  Albany,  New  York, — whose 
distinguished  labors  in  the  field  of  American  biography  give 
his  words  an  especial  value.  Dr.  Sprague,  it  is  true,  corres- 
ponded with  Mr.  Herrick  as  a  friend  and  acquaintance,  and 
was,  moreover,  making  large  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  graduates  of  the  college,  but  we  think  that  what  he  says  of 
Mr.  Herrick's  communications  to  him  may  be  said  of  his  corres- 
pondence on  similar  subjects  with  strangers. 
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"  He  seemed  to  know  everything  that  I  ever  had  occasion  to  consult  him  about ; 
or  at  any  rate  he  knew  it,  and  made  me  know  it,  before  he  had  done  with  me.  My 
inquiries  generally,  perhaps  always,  had  respect  to  matters  historical  or  biographi- 
cal ;  and  the  answers  which  I  ultimately  received  from  him,  I  always  regarded 
as  coming  with  a  sort  of  oracular  authority. %  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
detected  him  in  the  semblance  of  a  mistake.  And  then  he  was  so  free  and  gener- 
ous in  imparting  from  his  almost  bouniless  treasures.  Whenever  I  proposed  an 
inquiry  to  him,  I  was  sure  to  have  the  answer  almost  as  soon  as  the  mail  could 
get  to  New  Haven  and  return  to  Albany ;  and  he  had  a  graceful  facility  at  reliev- 
ing one  from  an  oppressive  sense  of  obligation,  even  when  he  was  conferring  a 
very  great  favor." 

Many  others,  doubtless,  would  endorse  this  honorable  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Herrick's  removal  to  the  treasurer's  office  did  not  dimin- 
ish his  labor  of  this  sort,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  greatly  in- 
creased the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  enlarging  the 
range  of  subjects  on  which  he  was  consulted.  But  in  meeting 
all  these  demands  he  acted  consistently  with  his  own  elevated 
principles  and  impulses.  He  was  satisfied  to  serve  a  good 
cause, — the  more  noble  the  better, — whether  it  was  science  or 
literature,  or  the  welfare  of  the  state  or  race.  But  no  cause 
was  so  humble  that  he  despised  it,  or  felt  that  it  was  condescen- 
sion in  him  to  aid  it. 

Thus  there  was  nothing  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
college  which  did  not  interest  him,  and  we  doubt  whether  there 
was  ever  a  precedent  for  his  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  care 
in  this  academic  world.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  himself 
as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  other  officers,  to  do,  so  far 
as  he  might  with  propriety  do  it,  whatever  they  omitted. 
Still,  he  was  not  in  the  remotest  degree  officious  or  obtrusive 
in  all  this.  He  awoke  no  feeling  of  jealousy,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  true  gratitude  that  such  a  man  had  been  given  to  the 
institution.  His  eye  was  on  the  college  more  than  that  of  any 
other  person.  He  spent  his  days  there,  often  beginuing  be- 
fore the  dawn,  and  almost  invariably  an  hour  or  more  before  the 
first  morning  bell ;  and  he  kept  vigils  over  it  in  the  still  night, 
while  from  the  tops  of  the  towers  he  waited  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens.  He,  alone  of  all;  spent  his  vacations  at  his 
post.  He  thus  became  familiar  with  the  whole  establishment 
and  identified  with  it.     The  trees  and  the  grounds  and  the 
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buildings  and  the  fences  and  the  faithful  clock, — all  knew 
him  familiarly,  and  recognized  the  touch  that  kept  them  to 
their  best  estate.  Who  but  he  planted  a  creeper  by  the  wall. 
or  dropped  a  seed  in  the  grass  to  call  up  the  beauty  of  the 
morning-glory  for  his  early  greeting? 

But  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  college,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  so  absorbing  and  active  that  one  would  have  thought 
that  no  time  was  left  for  other  occupations,  was  not  a  mere  sen- 
timent,    lie  looked  upon  the  institution  as  one  of  the  great  in- 
struments for  the  best  human  advancement,  as  a  promoter  «»: 
science  and  all  learning,  and  of  the  highest  mental  and  mora! 
culture ;   and,  taking  this  view  of  it,  he  felt  that  the  m«-t 
trifling  service  to  the  college  was  a  service  to  a  noble  caurf. 
But  he  did  not  labor  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty.    He  wa- 
warmed  by  generous  impulses.     He  was  cordial  as  a  fellow- 
worker,  and  evinced  a  genuine  but  unostentatious  kindling 
towards  all.     Indeed,  his  very  courtesy  came  near  to  consum- 
ing as    much    time   as  his   regular  duties,   and    would  have 
done  so  but   for  those   early  hours  in   which    he  anticija- 
ted   all   interruptions   and   performed  well   nigh  a  day's  la- 
bor while  others  slept.     But  when  the  day  was  fairly  com 
menced,  and  the  college  world  and  the  outside  world  were 
astir,  then  he  was  accessible  to  visitors,  and  all  were  received 
with  the  same  politeness.     It  made  no  difference  whether  it 
was  a  poor  woman  asking  his  help  in  obtaining  employment  at 
washing  clothes,  or  a  philosopher  submitting  to  his  perusal  and 
judgment  a  new  theory  of  the  zodiacal  light;  indeed,  he  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  interrupt  the  latter,  that  he  migh: 
hear  and  give  a  kind  suggestion  to  the  former,  than  the  reverse, 
for  the  petition  of  the  poor  woman  might  not  come  again,  bat 
science  was  permanent. 

His  daily  life,  as  he  sat  at  his  post  in  the  Treasurer's  office, 
would  be  worthy  of  a  faithful  record,  if  such  a  record  werenrt 
impossible.  He  was  always  busy  and  appeared  to  be  so.  But 
it  was  a  rare  occurrence  that  he  failed  to  give  to  those  who 
entered  some  look  or  word  of  welcome,  even  though  he  did  not 
raise  his  eyes  from  his  busy  pen.  If  it  was  a  call  of  business 
he  was  most  prompt  in  despatching  it,  yet  even  this  be  did 
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in  such  a  manner  that  the  visitor  went  away  with  a  kindly 
impression  of  the  man.  But  the  calls  which  made  the  chief  de- 
mands upon  his  time  were  generally  unconnected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Treasury.  lie  was  interested,  and  was  known  to 
be  interested,  in  every  thing  that  pertained  to  the  college, 
whether  intellectual  or  material,  and  he  was  up  to  date,  so  to 
speak,  in  all  the  academic  progress.  This  fact,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  intelligence  of  what  the  learned  world  was  doing 
in  all  its  various  activities,  and  his  hearty  readiness  to  serve 
every  one,  brought  very  many  there,  who  came  neither  to  pay 
nor  receive  money.  At  one  time  you  would  say  that  he  was 
the  factotum  of  the  institution,  bargaining  for  wood  and  coal, 
directing  the  sweepers  in  the  purchase  of  brooms  and  soap,  or- 
dering the  laborers  in  the  *care  of  the  paths  and  the  grounds, 
directing  strangers  to  the  various  objects  of  interest ;  at  anoth- 
er you  would  judge  him  to  be  a  private  broker,  sitting  to 
give  counsel  to  modest  people  who  ventured  to  consult  him 
confidentially  on  investing  some  little  surplus  of  money  which 
their  daily  wants  had  not  consumed ;  again  he  would  seem  to 
you  the  victim  of  the  printer,  whose  frequent  calls  asked  not  so 
much  for  "  copy"  as  for  "  proofs ;"  more  frequently  you  would 
be  surprised  at  the  wide  variety  of  literary  and  scientific  dis- 
cussion which  you  would  hear,  and  would  almost  fancy  him  a 
philosopher  of  the  Porch,  arguing  with  all  comers,  while  he 
was  serious,  or  humorous  and  inclined  to  banter,  disposed  to 
laugh  at  the  fallacy  of  human  opinions  and  the  unreliable- 
ness  of  historical  statements,  or  earnest  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  new  view  of  truth,  according  as  the  persons  with 
whom  he  conversed,  or  the  subject  of  conversation,  or  his  own 
mood,  varied.  But  his  mind  was  always  wakeful.  There  was 
no  spot  in  the  whole  university  where  there  was  a  more  free 
play  of  intellectual  life  ;  nor  was  there  any  place  where  a 
jaded  mind  could  be  more  effectually  or  more  pleasantly  whet- 
ted to  new  keenness  and  activity.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  was 
an  attractive  place,  not  only  to  the  graduates  connected  with 
the  college,  but  to  those  also  who  came  on  temporary  visits  to 
their  alma  mater.  A  quick  recognition  and  a  hearty  greeting 
with  some  racy  and  suggestive  thought  were  almost  sure  to 
await  them. 
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We  will  not  detain  our  readers  to  describe  the  many  offices 
of  kindness  he  was  called  on  to  perform  at  this  place  of  daily 
duty — how  he  was  consulted  on  questions  of  business,  and  how 
he  in  such  cases  exercised  his  best  judgment  in  advising,  and 
then  doubled  the  favor  by  drawing  up  the  necessary  papers  with 
the  most  reliable  exactness, — how  he  undertook  the  care  of  prop- 
erty for  those  who  preferred  his  wisdom  to  their  own  in  such 
things,  and  not  only  made  the  investments,  but  collected  and 
paid  over  the  income,  and  did  many  other  things  of  the  same 
kind, — and  how  he  invariably  refused  compensation  for  such 
services, — nay,  how  he  made  good,  in  repeated  instances,  the  in- 
come which  failed  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  all  the  while 
concealing  his  generosity  from  its  recipients.  If  in  the  finan- 
cial changes  in  the  country  some  of 'the  advice  he  gave  proved 
unfortunate,  there  was  probably  never  a  person  among  those 
who  had  asked  it,  whose  faith  in  his  disinterested  integrity  was 
in  the  least  diminished  thereby.  These,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  of  a  homely  sort,  made  a  part  of  his  daily  life.  And 
they  were  done  with  a  cheerful  alacrity, — for  he  did  good  as 
he  had  opportunity. 

Mr.  Herrick  was  a  college  officer  nineteen  years.  But  as  we 
have  said,  his  interest  in  natural  history  and  celestial  phenom- 
ena was  not  dulled  by  the  nature  or  multitude  of  his  official 
duties.  lie  was  also  literary  as  well  as  scientific.  One  won- 
dered where  he  found  time  to  read  so  many  books, — not  a  few 
of  them,  too,  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  reading  with 
literary  men.  There  has  probably  not  been  another  man  con- 
nected with  the  college  for  the  last  ten  years  who  could  have 
told  so  much  about  quaint  and  queer  literary  productions  as 
he.  The  old  English  prose  authors  of  established  reputation 
were  especially  his  choice  for  standard  literature ;  but  he  also 
enjoyed  and  was  a  diligent  reader  of  poetry,  and  had  no  little 
store  at  his  tongue's  end.  He  kept  up  his  interest  in  classical 
studies.  Scarcely  any  one  was  more  ready  with  an  apt  Latin 
quotation  than  he.  With  one  Greek  volume,  at  least,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  enjoyed  a  daily  familiarity. 

He  was  also  much  interested  in  the  elements  of  literature — 
the  study  of  words.  There  were  few  sharper  critics  of  English 
dictionaries ;  and  he  would  have  been,  and  was  indeed,  a  valu- 
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able  helper  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  work  of  Dr.  "Web- 
ster. His  interest  in  this  important  branch  of  literary  labor 
was  first  awakened  by  the  familiar  acquaintance  he  obtained 
with  the  works  of  Dr.  Webster,  on  which  he  spent  no  lit- 
tle time  as  proof-reader,  when  he  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  old.  This  interest  never  abated,  but  it  led  his  active  and 
judicious  mind  to  very  just  conceptions  of  what  such  a  work 
should  be  in  its  etymologies  and  definitions  arid  in  its  whole  plan 
and  scope ;  and  if,  in  the  edition  now  in  progress,  great  and 
valuable  changes  shall  be  discovered,  we  think  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  due  to  his  sug- 
gestions. 

As  it  was  implied  in  our  quotation  from  the  letter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Sprague,  he  was  interested  in  various  branches  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  biography.  But  he  was  especially  famil- 
ar  with  the  history  of  his  native  state  and  native  town, 
and  was  worthy,  as  we  think,  to  bear,  as  he  did  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  office  of  a  vice-president  in  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society.  The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Her- 
rick  as  a  student  of  New  England  History,  extracted  from 
a  letter  kindly  addressed  to  us  by  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  the 
eminent  author  of  the  History  of  New  England,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  been  given  to  the  public,  will  interest  our 
readers.  Nor  will  they  regret  to  find  associated  with  Mr. 
Herrick,  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Palfrey,  the  name  of  the  veteran 
scholar  to  whom  we  have  repeatedly  referred  in  this  Article. 
The  beauty  of  his  tribute  to  Professor  Kingsley's  memory  is 
only  equaled  by  its  truth.     Dr.  Palfrey  says : — 

"When  I  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  History  of  New  England,  ono  of  my 
first  movements  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  gentlemen  eminently  versed  in  the 
history  of  different  sections  of  that  community.  My  advances  were  met  in  the 
most  liberal  spirit  ....... 

"  Mr.  Herrick  did  me  the  great  favor  to  rea4  in  the  proof-sheets  all  the  chapters 
of  my  work  which  have  yet  seen  the  light,  and  to  correct  and  instruct  me  by 
copious  suggestions,  equally  learned  and  judicious.  I  miss  him  very  much  as  my 
studies  proceed.  He  not  only  helped  me  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  details, 
but  his  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  was  that  of  a  master  mind.  He  penetrated 
with  a  shrewd  sagacity  into  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  and  actors  of  the  primi- 
tive age.  He  judged  without  bigotry  and  without  indifference.  The  fulness  of 
his  knowledge,  united  with  his  aptness  for  patient  and  comprehensive  thought, 
enabled  him  to  apply  what  to  superficial  readers  would  have  been  only  isolated 
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and  insignificant  facts  to  the. clearing  of  the  great  historical  problem?.  He  wa? 
one  of  those  from  whom  your  excellent  state  had  a  right  to  claim  a  history  bitttr 
than  can  possibly  be  written  by  any  alien,  however  diligent  and  well  disposed. 

"  On  those  who  had  communication  with  his  mind,  its  absolute  integrity  m:  3e 
at  once  an  ineffaceable  impression.  Not  less  was  I  impressed,  from  first  to 
last,   with  the  singular  modesty  which   set  off  his  uncommon   endowments. 

"  Along  with  Mr.  Herrick,  the  image  rises  in  my  mind  of  Professor  Kinsskr, 
a  man  unsurpassed  in  that  department  of  knowledge  which  he  cultivated  to  <  i<i 
age  with  the  appetite  of  youth,  yet  seeming  utterly  unconscious  of  his  grand  «s- 
periority,  incapable  of  any  selfish  thought  of  rivalry,  learning  for  the  pleasure 
and  dignity  of  knowing,  and  for  the  profit  of  imparting,  gentle,  artless  and  tra-ii 
as  a  child,  with  no  ambition  but  that  most  respectable  ambition  to  be  useful  in  hi* 
place." 

Mr.  Herrick  possessed  a  great  store  of  definite  knowledge 
respecting  the  history  and  antiquities  of  New  Haven  and  the 
local  traditions  which  bring  down  to  us  the  story  of  interesting 
persons  and  events  and  localities,  so  that  a  stranger  desiring  t«. 
make  minute  inquiries  into  any  of  these  things,  would  have 
been  generally  referred  to  him  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  able 
to  give  the  information  sought  for. 

Nor  was  his  interest  in  New  Haven  confined  to  the  past 
He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  often  b  called  on  and  always 
ready  to  do  his  full  share  of  public  duties.  Some  of  these  du- 
ties he  performed  with  especial  love.  The  place  where  our 
dead  are  buried  was  a  sacred  and  a  cherished  spot  to  him, — and 
it  was  a  pleasant  care — such  a  care  to  him  as  most  of  even 
the  public-spirited  would  have  found  too  great  a  burden,  Iiot- 
ever  lively  their  interest.  But  the  keeping  of  the  books  an  J 
maps  of  the  cemetery,  the  drawing  of  deeds  when  lots  were 
sold,  the  laying  of  boundaries,  the  superintendence  of  laborers, 
the  maintenance  of  propriety, — a  task  never  approaching  it* 
end,  except  as  he  who  performed  it  was  drawing  near  to  the 
time  of  his  own  lying-down  under  the  pleasant  shadows, — all 
was  to  him  a  work  of  cheerful  love.  How  many  a  one  also  has 
blessed  him  in  secret  for  the  delicate  care,  often  long-concealed, 
which  removed  from  about  the  new  grave  all  things  out  of 
harmony  with  tender  grief,  or  cast  upon  it  some  token  of 
thoughtful  sympathy. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Herrick  appeared  in  his  outward  life, 
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and  we  might  leave  it  even  to  this  imperfect  record  of  what 
he  did,  to  answer  the  more  important  question  of  what  he  was. 
But  his  outward  life  did  not  entirely  reveal  him.  There  are 
those  who  never  wholly  unveil  themselves  to  the  world  by  their 
visible  acts,  but  whose  souls  are  nevertheless  adorned  with  a 
spiritual  beauty,  the  mild  lustre  of  which  far  outshines  the 
mere  fame  of  beneficence.  Indeed, .  some  of  those  refined 
graces  whose  -delicate  lines  perfect  the  likeness  of  the  soul  to 
heavenly  models,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  marred  by 
exposure  to  the  public  eye.  Mr.  Herrick  lived,  it  is  true, 
in  full  sight  of  the  world,  but  yet  he  held  his  soul  in  reserve, 
so  that  his  inmost  character  was  not  easily  known.  All  out- 
ward signs,  however,  indicated  a  rare  elevation  of  the  nature 
within. 

No  one  could  doubt,  for  example,  that  he  was  scrupulously 
just,  not  only  in  pecuniary  affairs,  but  also  in  his  opinions  and 
feelings,  which  is  a  justice  far  more  difficult  of  attainment. 
"Who  ever  saw  him  carried  away  into  unjust  expressions,  even 
by  temporary  excitement  ?  Or  we  might  ask,  who  ever  saw 
him  excited  at  all,  unless  it  was  over  some  scientific,  discovery 
or  enterprise  ?  A  delightful  enthusiasm  may  be  said  to  have 
been  even  a  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  to  have  contributed 
no  little  to  make  social  intercourse  with  him  so  agreeable.  But 
neither  anger,  nor  its  twin-brother,  resentment,  rested  in  his 
bosom. 

Nor  was  his  loyalty  to  justice  hindered  by  prejudice,  for  from 
unjust  prejudice  he  was'remarkably  free.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  moveable  of  men  towards  the  things  that  were  truly 
good — not  because  he  was  weak,  but  because  he  was  honest. 
Truth  was  always  allowed  an  unobstructed  entrance  to  his 
mind  and  heart,  and  he  considered  any  other  decisions  than 
those  dictated  by  her  as  of  no  value  and  therefore  unworthy  of 
a  man. 

Justice  alsq  had  the  victory  over  selfishness  in  him ;  that  is, 
if  there  ever  was  such  a  conflict  in  him  between  these  two  pow- 
ers as  would  make  it  proper  to  speak  of  a  victory.  For  who 
ever  heard  of  an  act  of  his  which  had  even  the  slightest  ele- 
ment of  meanness  in  it  ?     Who  ever  suspected  him  of  self-6eek- 
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ing  ?  Taking  a  fair  view  of  the  rights  of  others,  his  true  soal 
would  have  found  no  more  pleasure  in  disregarding  those  right?, 
than  in  doing  violence  to  any  other  truth.  He  took  hold  of 
the  reality  of  things ;  and  to  such  a  one,  false  seemings  are  not 
emptiness  only,  they  are  offensive  and  worthy  of  scorn.  To 
call  things  one's  own  when  they  are  another's,  may  possibly 
deceive  the  lookers-on,  but  what  mockery  to  the  soul  itself - 
Mr.  Herrick,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  moved  by  any  con- 
sideration to  attempt  to  hold  as  his  own,  what  was  another?; 
and  we  speak  now  not  only  of  material  things,  but  also  oi 
things  pertaining  to  reputation,  either  in  the  domain  of  learning 
or  of  character.  For  ambition,  which  is  a  form  of  selfishness 
had  no  conflict  with  justice  in  his  life.  He  loved  an  honora- 
ble name,  no  doubt,  but  all  his  manifestations  evinced  rather 
a  desire  to  be  a  promoter  of  good  objects  than  to  seem  one. 

Nor  did  he  approve  injustice  in  others.  How  settled — set- 
tled beyond  the  possibility  of  being  disturbed — were  his  opin- 
ions— his  instincts  they  may  be  called— of  the  inherent  inja5- 
tice  of  slavery.  He  held  these  opinions  all  his  life.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  expressed  to  Dr.  Palfrey  his  gratification  at  the 
perusal  of  his  published  views  on  this  subject.  But  earnest  as 
his  opinions  were,  he  held  them  alike  without  bitterness  and 
without  concealment. 

He  also  took  just  views  of  life,  looking  through  the  super- 
ficial distinctions  of  society  to  the  substance  of  things,  and 
paying  homage  to  that.  He  wrought,  however,  no  rndeness  to 
the  views  or  feelings  of  others, — he  was  only  honest  to  his  own. 
What  a  trifle  was  it  in  his  estimation — a  trifle  not  worth  * 
thought — that  he  was  of  so  called  noble  descent,  and  that  there 
could  be  discovered  not  many  generations  back  a  ducal  coronet 
in  the  line  of  his  unstained  blood.  Neither  titles  nor  wealth 
were  of  any  great  value  in  his  eyes,  unless  real  merit  were  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Wealth,  therefore,  as  an  object  of  pursuit  in 
itself,  was  contemptible,  but  as  a  means  of  usefulness  was 
honorable ;  and  yet  he  did  not  seek  it.  He  found  no  little  satis- 
faction in  the  pecuniary  history  of  his  father,  who  left  at  his 
death  only  a  few  dollars  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  his  debts 
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and  all  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  And  he  held  money  with 
a  light  grasp  himself,  not  wasting  it  withont  judgment,  but  con- 
sidering its  true  value  and  use. 

To  himself  perhaps  he  was  unjust;  but  towards  himself 
he  might  use  more  freedom  in  this  respect  than  towards  others. 
He  might  be  generous,  and  he  was.  He  might  deny  himself, 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  generosity,  and  no  one  could  condemn 
him,  for  he  had  high  examples.  How  unpretending,  therefore, 
his  dwelling  and  all  that  pertained  to  it  within  and  without ! 
How  simple  his  diet  I  How  plain  his  attire !  His  whole  ward- 
robe, every  article  included,  his  executor  could  hardly,  with  a 
good  conscience,  rate  so  high  as  one  pound  sterling  after  his 
death.  He  gave  no  entertainments  and  for  many  years  attend- 
ed none.  Having  no  wife  or  children,  he  lived  with  his  aged 
mother,  who  had  her  own  means  of  support.  Thus  his  own 
expenses,  that  is,  his  expenses  upon  himself,  were  very  light. 
But  his  official  income  was  as  large  as  that  of  his  colleagues, 
and  he  hoarded  nothing. 

One  object  of  all  this  frugality  in  his  last  years,  doubtless 
was  that  he  might  make  good  some  losses  which  persons  had 
suffered  through  his  advice  concerning  their  investments. 
He  was  of  course  only  under  the  obligation  of  kindness  to  do 
this,  for  he  had  used  his  best  judgment,  and  his  advice  and  ser- 
vices had  been  entirely  gratuitous.  Moreover,  the  persons 
concerned  would  generally  have  been  the  last  to  ask  of  him 
self-denial  for  their  sakes.  But  it  is  plain  that  another  object 
of  his  frugality  was,  that  he  might  have  the  means  of  gene- 
rosity ;  for  his  manner  of  living  was  nearly  the  same  when  he 
ha<J  no  such  fancied  burden  of  obligation.  In  this  respect  his 
accounts,  which  he  kept  with  great  accuracy,  are  his  sufficient 
eulogy.  He  left,  indeed,  but  a  small  estate;  but  when  in  his 
whole  life  did  he  ever  waste  anything  upon  himself?  His 
generous  deeds  were  numerous,  many  of  them  concealed  for 
years  till  accident  discovered  their  author ;  and  his  agency  in 
many  others  is  doubtless  still  unknown.  There  were  some  dis- 
tinguished cases,  which  he  would  shrink  frcm  having  men- 
tioned even  now,  although  the  parties  have  all  been  removed 
by  death,  in  which  he,  year  after  year,  acted  almost  the  part  of 
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a  son  in  delicately  warding  off  poverty  from  those  whose  doors 
it  was  entering. 

But  all  this  involved  more  than  the  mere  giving  of  money. 
The  Eoman  philosopher  estimated  well  the  difference  between 
pecuniary  generosity  and  personal  service.  The  former  mar 
be  very  easy  and  even  involve  no  self-denial,  but  the  latter 
always  requires  more  or  less  personal  effort.  How  much  of 
actual  labor  and  of  time  did  Mr.  Herrick  freely  give  not  only 
to  those  who  asked  it  of  him,  but  also  to  those  who  did  not ! 
Could  all  those  who  have  received  valuable  personal  favois 
from  him,  be  called  on  to  indicate  it,  how  many  hands  would  lie 
quickly  raised  in  glad  and  grateful  acknowldgement!  Amoa«r 
them  would  be  illustrious  scholars,  men  in  public  life,  youth 
struggling  for  an  education,  young  aspirants  for  scientific  facie, 
plain  laboring  men,  strangers  needing  counsel  and  guidance, 
the  destitute  poor,  the  despised  negro,  and  whoever  else  need- 
ed anything  that  his  fertile  mind  could  suggest  or  his  dexter- 
ous hand  perform.  But  there  was  no  feeling  of  condescensioL 
when  he  performed  the  lowest  service.  There  was,  however, 
true  humility,  which  is  free — free  as  the  light — to  do  good, 
without  asking  even  in  the  most  transient  thought  whether  the 
act. will  bring  the  world's  praise  or  not, — which  blesses  the 
poor  and  the  humble  with  an  act  of  kindness  only  because 
they  need  it.  Such  humility  takes  to  itself  no  credit  for  its 
good  deeds.     It  only  counts  itself  happy  in  its  opportunities. 

Mr.  Herrick  was  a  man  of  true  gentlemanly  qualities, — re- 
spectful and  modest  on  the  one  hand,  as  all  gentlemen  are, 
and  on  the  other  possessed  of  a  quiet  manliness  and  self-re- 
spect. These  qualities,  existing  in  their  reality  within  him 
but  never  paraded  for  effect,  marked  his  intercourse  with  all 
men.  The  humblest  person  who  approached  him  was  sure  to 
be  received  with  respect,  while  those  whom  years  and  character 
had  made  venerable,  were  treated  with  the  greatest  deference 
when  they  were  present,  and  were  remembered  with  rever- 
ence. 

Reverence,  indeed,  was  a  part  of  his  nature.  He  stood  with 
awe  under  the  starry  heavens,  never  losing  by  familiarity  the 
impression  of  their  sublime  grandeur.     It  was  interesting  to 
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observe  how  his  whole  being  was  at  times  hushed,  so  to  speak, 
to  an  impressive  silence  by  a  grand  sight  in  nature,  or  the  con- 
templation of  some  worthy  thought.  An  expression  of  lofty 
nobleness  would  then  come  over  his  manly  face.  You  might 
see  it  sometimes  as  he  stood  looking  up  with  you  under  the 
overarching  elms,  or  when  he  was  in  the  house  of  worship,  or 
when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  That  expression, 
heightened  beyond  all  that  had  been  seen  of  it  while  he  lived, 
rested  unchanging  on  his  features  when  at  last  his  soul  had 
passed  to  sublimer  visions  and  higher  thoughts. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  already  seen  indications  of  re- 
ligious principle  and  character  in  this  life  of  singular  elevation 
and  useful  activity.  In  his  youth  he  had  "  never  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  vast  importance  of  provision  for  the  life  which  is 
hereafter,"  but  "the  reading  of  all  6orts  of  theological  and  anti- 
theological  works"  had  years  before  "  brought  into  his  mind 
many  doctrinal  difficulties,  which  always  kept  him  undecided." 
So  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1838.  But  he  was  even  then  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  a  change  in  his  religious  char- 
acter. It  is  not  known  when  he  escaped  from  his  difficulties, 
nor  in  what  year  he  began  to  consider  himself  a  truly  religious 
man  ;  for  his  life  was  always  exemplary.  But  when,  in  1851, 
he  completed  his  fortieth  year,  he  seriously  contemplated  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  his  Christian  faith,  and  would  have  done  so 
had  not  a  serious  illness,  which  occurred  soon  after  and  for 
many  days  threatened  his  life,  delayed  the  execution  of  this 
purpose.  As  soon,  however,  as  returning  health  enabled  him 
to  go  abroad,  he  presented  himself  in  the  house  of  worship  for 
admission  to  the  church,  and  was  received.  But  it  was  plain 
that  that  was  not  the  beginning  of  his  religious  life ;  for  he 
would  hardly  have  been  willing  to  conduct  the  united  devotions 
of  the  family,  as  he  had  done  for  a  number  of  years,  unless  it 
had  been  in  harmony  with  his  own  feelings.  And  during  the 
dangerous  sickness  to  which  we  have  referred,  his  whole 
deportment  was  such  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  he  was 
no  stranger  to  the  consolations  and  support  of  Christian  hope. 
But  the  profession  he  had  now  made  he  honored,  and  he  illus- 
trated the  teachings  of  our  Lord  by  a  consistent  life.    He  was 
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habitually  reserved  in  the  expression  of  his  inmost  feelings, 
bnt  still  the  interest  he  took  in  good  enterprises,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  aid  them,  his  method  of  spending  the  sabbath,  in  short 
the  whole  air  and  bearing  of  the  man,  are  a  satisfactory  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  of  his  Christian  character. 

He  was  true  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  As  a  friend  he  wag 
cordial,  faithful,  and  constant,  yet  unobtrusive,  pervaded  by  the 
very  spirit  of  friendship,  and  yet  accustomed  rather  brusquely 
to  put  by  the  expression  of  it.  As  a  brother,  he  was  more 
than  a  brother  could  ask  him  to  be.  He  showed  a  father? 
kindness  to  his  brothers'  children,  some  of  whom  were  most 
of  the  time  inmates  of  his  family,  and  there,  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  enjoyed  his  counsel  and  affection. 

His  whole  life  testifies  to  his  dutifulness  and  devotion  as  & 
son.  His  father  died  before  he  attained  his  majority,  but  he 
always  cherished  his  saintly  memory.  In  his  touching  farewell 
to  the  home  in  which  he  was  born,  which  was  found  in  a  frag- 
ment of  a  diary  of  his,  he  exclaims :  "  Dear  old  house !  I 
leave  thee  with  sorrow.  Thou  art  the  place  of  my  birth  and 
hast  been  my  abode  unto  this  day : — Holy  to  me,  for  from 
thee  ascended  the  spirit  of  ray  father.  No  other  spot  shall 
ever  be  to  me  like  thee. 

Vale,  iterumque  vale." 

His  mother  was  the  object  of  his  unvarying  love  and  tender 
care  until  her  death.  He  refused  steadily  to  leave  New 
Haven  while  she  lived,  although  his  friends  unitedly  urged  him 
to  take  some  relief  from  the  incessant  labors  which  were  con- 
suming his  life.  And  when,  at  last,  she  died,  the  man  of 
fifty  years  mourned  for  her  as  a  child.  Love  had  lost  its  most 
cherished  object,  and  the  truth  revealed  itself  that  his  care  had 
been  his  comfort,  his  cup  of  unfailing  refreshment,  his  support 
even,  in  these  years  of  almost  unequaled  labor.  Surviving 
love  consoled  itself  by  dwelling  with  her  memory  and  watch- 
ing her  grave,  until,  after  no  long  interval,  he  was  gathered  to 
the  silent  companionship  of  death. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1861,  he  had  a  sudden  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  which  caused  him  for  a  few  minutes  to  appre- 
hend immediate  death,  as  appears  from  a  brief  letter  which  he 
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wrote  at  the  instant  to  a  familiar  friend.  The  danger,  how- 
ever, soon  passed  away,  and  he  made  no  mention  of  it  foi 
some  months,  and  then  only  to  the  friend  to  whom  he  had 
written  the  nnpresented  letter.  But  before  the  next  summer 
came  he  had  arranged  his  affairs,  which,  owing  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Ellsworth  legacy,  were  somewhat  complicated, 
and  about  the  first  of  June  he  executed  his  will.  His  daily 
life,  however,  was  unchanged,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered, 
except  that  it  was  afterwards  remembered  that  for  some  months 
he  had  made  his  simple  diet  still  more  simple.  His  days  were 
as  much  crowded  with  h>6  various  occupations  as  ever,  his 
spirit  as  cheerful  and  responsive,  and  his  mind  as  active  and 
original. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  early  morning  at  his  office  at  college. 
But  he  had  felt  unwell  the  day  .before,  and  as  he  was  suffering 
very  severe  pain  that  morning,  he  called  on  his  physician 
for  medical  relief  when  on  his  way  home  to  breakfast.  He 
said,  however,  that  he  had  not  time  to  be  sick,  and  wished  to 
be  cured  in  half  an  hour.  The  playful  tone,  which  we  re- 
member as  so  common  with  him,  may  have  prevented  the 
physician  from  observing  fully  how  ill  he  was.  Still,  he 
made  him  a  proper  prescription  and  Mr.  Herrick  returned  to 
his  house.  All  the  grateful  affection  and  care  awaited  him 
there  that  could  have  been  desired.  But  it  was  his  custom 
to  shove  by  all  care  that  was  intended  for  himself.  And  so, 
making  no  ado  about  his  illness,  he  in  part  took  the  medicines 
ordered,  and  in  part  neglected  them,  until,  towards  night,  in- 
creasing pain  compelled  him  to  send  for  his  physician.  Opi- 
ates were  administered.  But  before  he  sought  the  quiet  of  the 
night  and  dismissed  his  friends — for  he  insisted  on  being  left 
alone — he  desired  his  nephew  to  read  to  him  certain  hymns 
which  he  himself  indicated.  One  was  the  familiar  hymn  by 
Montgomery,  beginning, 

"  Forever  with  the  Lord." 

The  other  contains  the  following  stanzas : — 
vol.  xxi.  56 
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"  O  Thou  from  whom  all  goodness  flows, 
I  lift  my  soul  to  Thee 
In  all  my  sorrows,  conflicts,  woes, 

0  Lord,  remember  me. 

"  When  in  the  solemn  hour  of  death 

1  wait  thy  just  decree, 

Be  this  the  prayer  of  my  last  breath, — 
0  Lord,  remember  me. 

"  And  when  before  thy  throne  I  stand, 
And  lift  my  sonl  to  Thee, 
Then,  with  the  saints  at  thy  right  hand, 
O  Lord,  remember  me." 

# 

After  the  reading  of  these  impressive  petitions,  his  nephew 
withdrew  as  he  was  requested  to  do,  and  Mr.  Herriek  was  left 
alone  for  the  night.  He  can  hardly  have  realized  fully,  how 
very  appropriate  were  the  selections  he  had  made, — how  near 
to  him  was  "  the  solemn  hour  of  death."  And  yet,  when  * 
friend  entered  his  room  about  an  hour  before  noon  the  next 
day,  he  said  to  him,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  wished  to 
attend  to  a  matter  of  business  first,  "  There  is  a  letter  in  my 
pocket  addressed  to  you  in  case  I  die."  But  he  had  still  the 
same  cheerful  and  even  playful  manner,  and,  to  some  extant, 
he  directed  what  should  be  given  him  for  nourishment  or 
medicine.  His  countenance  indicated  alarming  disease,  and 
yet  his  symptoms  did  not  seem  to  threaten  any  immediate 
danger. 

Three  or  four  hours  later  the  unexpected  blow  fell.  When 
it  was  announced  in  his  hearing  that  death  was  doing  its  wort 
he  turned  on  a  friend  standing  near  an  inquiring  and  some- 
what surprised  look,  and  then,  without  a  word,  fell  into  the 
calm  of  death. 

The  letter  to  which  he  had  referred  was  found  in  his  pocket 
and  with  it  was  the  one  written  when  he  was  apprehending 
sudden  death,  the  preceding  October.  The  one  is  nearly  a  rep- 
etition of  the  other.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  man.  TTno 
but  he  would,  in  the  moment  of  impending  death,  have  has- 
tened to  record  these  last  requests ! 

We  give  our  readers  the  one  of  the  earlier  date,  omitting 
only  the  expressions  of  personal  regard  at  the  end : 
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"Should  I  die  suddenly,  as  a  sudden  heart  palpitation  this  morning  warns  mo 
I  may,  I  have  to  request 

"  1.    That  no  post-mortem  examination  of  my  body  be  made. 

"  2.    That  my  funeral  may  be  as  simple  and  unostentatious  as  possible. 

"  3.  That  a  plain  stone,  not  costing  more  than  $40  or  $50,  be  placed  at  my 
grave ;  and  that  the  inscription  be  very  brief,  and  without  eulogy. 

"Oct.  30,  1861,  9i a.  m." 

The  other  was  written  "  in  haste  and  pain  "  on  the  10th  of 
June,  the  day  before  his  death.  It  adds  to  the  former  the  fol- 
lowing directions : — that  his  funeral  be  "  from  his  house  " — 
that  "  all  biographical  notices  be  as  brief  as  possible  " — and 
that  his  body  be  buried  "  in  his  mother's  burial  lot."  It  also 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  monument  to  the. limit  of  $30. 

His  requests  were  carefully  respected.  His  body  rested  un- 
disturbed in  the  safe  guardianship  of  watchful  love,  until,  at 
the  time  appointed  for  the  burial,  friends  gathered  at  .his 
dwelling — the  lowly  and  despised  being  not  excluded — and,  af- 
ter simple  but  appropriate  services,  followed  him  in  silent  pro- 
cession, without  the  noise  or  pomp  of  carriages,  to  his  resting- 
place  at  the  feet  of  his  mother.  Then  under  the  pleasant  sun- 
light and  verdure  of  June,  after  a  few  words  of  remembrance 
and  consolation  uttered  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  by 
the  President  of  the  college,  followed  by  the  sweet  harmonies 
of  a  sacred  song,  we  gave  him  to  the  earth  and  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  is  able  to  keep  that  which  is  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day.  After  the  throng  had  dispersed,  those  who 
had  been  his  friends  for  many  years  cast  the  light  earth  over 
him  and  reared  his  mound. 

44  Now  of  a  lasting  home  possest, 
lie  goes  to  seek  a  deeper  rest. 
Good  night !  the  day  was  sultry  here 

In  toil  and  fear ; 
Good  night !  the  night  is  cool  and  clear." 

And  here  we  end,  without  eulogy,  the  record  of  his  unique 
life.  "We  know  how  inadequate  it  is  to  set  forth  the  man  whom 
we  would  commemorate,  but  it  consoles  us  to  reflect  how  many 
persons  there  are  who  have  in  their  own  hearts  a  nobler  image 
of  him  than  our  skill  can  create. 
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Article  IX.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lbs  Perspectives  du  Temps  Present.* — Count  de  Gasparin  is 
known  to  Americans  chiefly  through  those  admirable  works  in 
defense  of  our  national  cause — "  The  Uprising  of  a  great  People," 
and  "America  before  Europe."  Christians  who  have  taken  a 
special  interest  in  the  progress  of  evangelical  religion  in  France 
and  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  also  been  familiar 
with  his  services  and  writings  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty,  espe- 
cially in  the  cause  of  the  independent  or  dissenting  Protestants  of 
France  and  the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  His  Chist- 
ianisme  et  PaganUme, — Le  Christianisme  aux  Qwatrihrne  Steele^ — 
Le  Christianisme  au  Moyen  Age, — are  able  and  timely  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Church  and  State — now 
of  the  gravest  import  for  European  Christendom.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  are  treatises  of  permanent  value  in  the  philosophy  of 
church  history.  But  the  volume  whose  title  is  given  above, 
introduces  Count  de  Gasparin  to  us,  not  as  a  disputant  upon 
political  ethics  or  ecclesiastical  polemics — in  both  of  which  de- 
partments he  has  proved  his  pen — but  as  a  writer  for  Christian 
edification  upon  themes  of  practical  theology  and  of  religions  ex- 
perience. It  belongs  to  a  series  of  discourses  pronounced  at 
Geneva  from  time  to  time,  as  lay-sermons  upon  truths  of  present 
interest.  The  first  of  this  series  embraced  three  discourses, 
upon  the  Law  and  Grace ;  the  second  was  entitled  "  la  Veritij  h 
Foiyla  Vie;"  the  subject  of  the  third  was  "le  Boriheur"  which 
has  passed  to  a  fourth  edition,  and  been  adopted  into  Levy's 
BibliothSque  Contemporaine ;  and  the  fourth  deals  mainly  with 
rationalism  and  the  Bible,  with  reference  to  the  future  of  the 
Christian  faith.     Of  these,  the  last  two  are  perhaps  the  best  sped- 

•  Les  Perspectives  du  Temps  Present,  par  Le  Comte  Agenor  de  Ga*parin.  Paris : 
Ch.  Meyrneia  et  Ce.    New  York:  F.  W.  Christern. 
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mens  of  De  Gasparin's  style  and  skill  in  questions  of  theology  and 
of  personal  religious  experience. 

Les  Perspectives  treats  of  the  prospects  of  evangelical  religion, 
under  the  heads  of  Perils,  Forces,  and  Hopes.  "  Sensualism, 
rationalism,  and  finally  absolute  skepticism,  was  the  formidable 
series  of  negations  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  god-destiny,  a 
man-machine,  a  monotonous  reign  of  the  laws  of  nature,  all  this 
was  not  only  the  opinion  of  a  few  extreme  minds,  it  was  the 
doctrine  which  little  by  little  penetrated  all  the  strata  of  society. 
It  happened  then  as  always ; — the  masses  did  not  adopt  the  sys- 
tems, but  yielded  to  these  influences."  From  these  almost  extinct 
forms  of  unbelief,  he  passes  to  its  type  in  the  present  generation — 
a  devout  rationalism.  "  Commonly  this  does  not  deny  God,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Baron  d'  Holbach  ;  nor  relegate  him  to  heaven, 
after  the  example  of  Rousseau ;  nor  curtail  the  supernatural,  and 
publish  an  expurgated  gospel,  after  the  manner  of  Lessing ;  it 
only  declares  that  the  truth  which  is  without  us  must  be  measured 
by  the  truth  that  is  within  us.  We  overturn  nothing,  we  sit  as 
supreme  judges.  Man  repels  the  notion  of  authority ;  that  which 
he  approves,  is  divine ;  the  revelation  is  within  himself,  and  this 
inner  revelation  must  determine  the  outer.  Thus  one  may  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  everything,  without  preserving  the  reality 
of  anything." 

After  showing  how  this  species  of  rationalism  displaces  parts  of 
the  Bible  at  will,  he  points  out  its  insidious  influence  upon  society. 
"Some  entire  classes  absent  themselves  systematically  from 
churches.  They  no  more  condescend  to  hate  Divine  revelation ; 
they  respect  it  as  they  respect  the  other  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
knowing  that  the  multitude  cannot  advance  at  the  same  pace  with 
the  wise,  but  knowing,  also,  that  they  will  advance,  and  by  and 
by  come  to  the  same  end. 

"  There  are  no  longer  the  vain  mockings  nor  the  passionate  out- 
bursts at  Christianity,  of  other  days ;  but  the  cool  annunciation  of 
axioms  by  which  Christians  are  declared  not  only  without  the  pale 
of  truth,  but  without  the  pale  of  common  sense ;  these  sceptics 
no  longer  discuss  the  supernatural,  they  pronounce  it  absurd,  and 
pass  on." 

The  central  question  of  the  times,  De  Gasparin  conceives  to  be 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.  "  The  Bible  is  assailed  by  those  who 
pretend  to  revise  its  canon ;  it  is  assailed  by  those  who  pretend  to 
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cite  its  doctrines  before  the  tribunal  of  their  consciences ;  by  those 
who  pretend  to  complete  it  and  develop  it,  by  means  of  their 
theological  systems.  According  to  some  it  contains  truths  indif- 
ferent, about  which  one  may  do  as  he  likes ;  according  to  others, 
some  of  its  truths  have  become  inapplicable  since  Apostolic  time*: 
according  to  these,  doctrine  is  always  in  process  of  formation: 
according  to  those,  the  principal  facts  of  the  Gospel  are  true,  but 
its  details  may  be  false,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  apostles  can- 
not be  law  for  us ;  according  to  all,  we  are  called  upon  to  appre- 
ciate the  distinction  between  that  which  is  true  and  that  which  i* 
false  in  the  Bible,  between  what  wejtee/  to  be  obligatory,  and  that 
which  causes  an  opposite  impression." 

The  prevalence  of  infidelity,  and  especially  of  that  Hegelian 
pantheism  which  is  properly  humanism,  he  traces  in  its  effect 
upon  language.  "Observe  the  care  with  which  in  ordinary 
language  our  generation  avoid  the  mention  of  a  personal  God. 
They  speak  either  of  the  Absolute,  or  of  the  Infinite,  or  of  th« 
Necessary  motion  of  matter,  or,  at  best,  of  the  First  Cause,  of 
Providence,  of  Nature, — yes — especially  Nature,  that  neuter  term 
which,  better  than  all  others,  allows  one  to  suppress  the  Deity,  by 
reducing  him  to  nothing  but  a  principle  and  a  force," 

This  Pantheism,  he  proceeds  to  show,  wrests  from  us  not  only 
the  Gospel,  but  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  liberty,  responsibility, 
and  therefore  it  takes  away  from  us  duty.     As  if  with  Mr.  Buck- 
le's theory  especially  in  mind,  he  adds,  that  "  in  presence  of  a 
forced  development,  of  that  algebraic  series  of  terms  that  consti- 
tutes history,  everything  is  determined,  in  us  as  in   God,  if  we 
may  yet  be  allowed  to  use  that  name."     He  pays  special  attention 
to  the  views  of  Messrs.  Salvador  and  Renan,  touching  the  develop- 
ment of  religion  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  human  nature. 
According  to  these  writers,  "the  law  of  development  explains  the 
successive  origins  of  religions,  including  the  Gospel ;  pagan  re- 
ligions appear  no  longer  under  the  head  of  degradation  and  infa- 
my,  but  under  that  of  preparation   and  progress.     Moses  and 
Mohammed  figure  side  by  side,  and  so  to  speak  in  the  same  rank,  as 
Semitic  revelators ;  for  the  rest  there  remains  no  question  of  reve- 
lation properly  so  called,  for  prophecy  is  nothing  but  a   present- 
iment, and  inspiration  is  nothing  but  that  keen  perception  of  truth 
which  presents  itself  to  higher  intelligences  and  to  pious  souls." 

The  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  our  author  next  proceeds  to 
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show,  is  followed  by  the  denial  of  every  fact  of  revelation.  "God 
has  not  revealed  himself,  is  the  first  axiom  of  Deism ;  man  cannot 
offend  the  Deity,  is  the  second.  How  could  the  idea  of  a  fall,  of 
sin  properly  so  called,  find  place  in  a  system  where  all  is  natural, 
regular  ?  It  is  inadmissible  that  God,  who  once  established  immu- 
table laws,  and  then  withdrew,  leaving  them  to  perform  their 
functions  with  the  exactitude  of  a  mechanism,  has  created  beings 
capable  of  revolting  against  him."  In  reply  to  this,  De  Gasparin 
proceeds  to  show  that  on  the  principle  of  Deism,  Nature  is  a  stu- 
pendous immorality,  since  its  workings  destroy  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad  ;  and  history  is  immoral,  since  it  shows  us  the  triumphs 
of  iniquity.  He  insists  that  there  is  no  way  of  reconciling  the 
evils  in  nature  with  the  goodness  of  God,  but  by  admitting  the 
Biblical  fact  of  sin  through  man's  free  agency.  Next  he  shows 
that  Deism,  under  every  form,  is  still  the  same.  "It  is  always  the 
same  horror  of  the  supernatural,  and  consequently  the  same  list 
of  three  or  four  invariable  dogmas ;  always  the  same  morality 
without  depth  and  wanting  in  spring ;  always  the  same  mechan- 
ism to  which  it  does  not  fail  to  resort.  It  is  always  the  same  God 
without  Providence,  (although  it  continues,  I  know  not  why,  to 
employ  that  word) ;  always  the  same  negation  of  prayer ;  always 
the  same  way  of  viewing  the  goodness  of  God,  and  of  exalting 
the  excellence  of  man,  whose  only  wrong  is  that  of  being  imper- 
fect because  he  is  limited."  The  emptiness  and  desolation  of  such 
a  faith,  De  Gasparin  portrays  in  these  eloquent  words :  "  Well 
may  one  cry  with  Mary,  '  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.'  And  without  the  Lord,  O 
what  indescribable  solitude  exists  everywhere  around  us!  It 
there  is  nothing  but  laws ;  if  there  is  neither  Father,  nor  Son,  nor 
Holy  Spirit;  if  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven  is  broken; 
if  the  supernatural,  which  is  to  say,  Providence,  has  disappeared ; 
if  it  is  no  more  true  that  angels  ascend  and  descend ;  what  horri- 
ble silence  in  the  whole  vast  creation  ! .  Your  telescopes  have  ex- 
panded  its  limits,  you  have  discovered  yet  more  worlds,  you  have 
pierced  the  nebulae  where  myriads  of  suns  and  of  worlds  greater 
than  ours  traverse  the  infinite  space ;  ah !  so  much  the  worse ! 
the  spaces  that  you  people  thus  are  but  voids  ;  these  myriads  of 
worlds  furnish  not  the  least  sigh  of  sympathy  and  love." 

"  Give  me  one  word  that  lifts  me  up,  one  word  of  the  Gospel ; 
deliver  ray  nature  from  your  natural  religion,  and'  I  shall  feel  at 
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ease,  even  I,  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  creation ;  then  I 
shall  comprehend  it  clearly,  and  my  heart  will  beat  with  joy." 

But  while  De  Gasparin  thus  insists  upon  faith  in  the  Bible  as  s 
supernatural  revelation,  he  would  not  discard  the  functions  or 
reason  nor  the  results  of  science.  On  the  one  hand,  he  would  pre- 
serve the  immutability  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  equally  accessi- 
ble to  all  the  humble,  be  they  learned  or  ignorant ;  and  on  the 
other  he  would  preserve  the  precious  rights  of  science  and  of  phi- 
losophical reflection.  "  The  Gospel,"  he  says,  "  does  not  mutilate 
any  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  man.  It  is  well  for  it  that  there  are 
thinkers,  if  only  the  thinkers  are  few"  He  would  guard  against 
substituting  dogmatism  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Theology, 
he  says,  has  installed  itself  by  the  side  of  revelation ;  and  thus,  in 
place  of  the  role  that  is  its  own,  it  has  usurped  one  that  does  not 
belong  to  it.  He  would  have  the  theology  that  springs  from  s 
devout  and  reverent  study  of  the  Bible  ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  he  argues,  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  evangelical 
protestantism ;  and  those  who  are  striving  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  are  doing  more  to  vanquish  protestantism, 
than  Bossuet  and  his  books,  than  Louis  XIV  and  his  dragoons. 

From  our  perils,  he  passes  to  consider  our  forces.  First  of  aR, 
he  falls  back  upon  the  inherent  witness  of  the  Bible  to  its  own 
divinity — the  life  and  character  of  Christ,  and  the  moral  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel.  Next,  he  appeals  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  men,  and  then  to  its  results  in  human  society.  De  Gas- 
parin  shows  the  subtilty  of  that  scepticism  which  refrains  from 
attacking  the  Gospel  as  a  system,  but  attacks  the  books  in  which 
it  is  contained,  and  he  enters  into  a  minute  and,  in  the  main,  satis- 
factory argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  of  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  crucifixion  and 
the  resurrection.  But  he  places  his  main  reliance  for  opposing 
the  spirit  of  infidelity  upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  resident 
in  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  .  From  this  point,  he  speaks  in  a  cheer- 
ful tone  of  our  hopes,  relying  much  upon  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  spread  of  missions,  the  obvions  decline  of 
paganism  and  the  papacy,  the  progress  of  religious  liberty  and 
the  increasing  vitality  of  churches  separate  from  state  alliance. 
Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  most  timely  contribution  to  the  re- 
ligious discussions  of  the  day. 
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Le  Bonheur.* — This  is  a  treatise  of  a  more  practical  character ; 
the  third  of  the  series  of  discourses  by  De  Gasparin,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  in  our  notice  of  '•  Les  Perspectives"  It  opens 
with  a  series  of  meditations  upon  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
as  entered  into  by  mankind  at  large,  and  shows  that  all  mere 
human  expedients  must  result  in  the  sad  experience  of  the  preach- 
er,— "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  The  conditions  of  happi- 
ness are  the  theme  of  the  second  series  of  meditations,  based 
upon  the  beatitudes  of  our  Lord.  These  conditions  he  reduces  to 
one,  viz,  conversion,  or  the  new  birth.  His  thoughts  upon  con- 
version, its  nature,  its  method,  its  evidences,  are  so  clear,  so  scrip- 
tural,  so  much  in  accordance  with  our  best  New  England  theology, 
that  we  must  gratify  the  reader  with  a  few  examples. 

"  To  be  converted,"  he  Bays,  "  i9  the  odious  word  of  the  Bible.  We  speak  of 
faith,  of  piety ;  we  accept  these  expressions  because  we  know  how  to  weaken 
them.  We  do  not  speak  of  conversion,  because  this  does  not  admit  of  a  double 
sense;  conversion  is  conversion.  Men  are  willing  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  they  are  even  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  yet  more,  they 
are  willing  to  make  efforts  to  fulfill  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  but  the  funda- 
mental principle,  the  royal  law,  the  giving  of  the  heart,  and  the  complete  change 
of  the  life,  this  is  what  man  refuses,  for  to  yield  this  would  be  to  renounce  him- 
self.   The  Christian  system  is  pleasing  to  our  intelligence ;  we  do  not  re- 
fuse to  admit  its  most  mysterious  doctrines.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth, 
so  long  as  it  is  only  a  doctrine,  we  can  hear  developed  perhaps  without  wincing. 
Ye  must  be  born  again ;— except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — these  words  of  the  Saviour  do  not  offend  us  merely  as  the  text  of  a  ser- 
mon ;  and  the  sermon  heard,  we  enter  again  within  ourselves,  the  spirit  lively 
and  the  heart  content.  But,  thanks  to  God,  a  day  comes  when,  for  the  first  time, 
these  words  so  long  heard  for  others,  we  hear  for  ourselves.  It  is  we,  it  is  we  who 
are  perishing;  it  is  we  who  are  wholly  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  it  is  we  who 
can  be  made  alive  only  by  turning  to  the  gracious  pity  of  our  Lord ;  it  is  we  who 
need  to  be  born  again.  At  once  all  our  pride  is  in  revolt  and  the  combat  begins ; 
the  combat  against  Him  who  loved  us,  the  combat  against  holiness,  the  combat 
against  happiness. 

"  Who  shall  describe  its  phases  ?  its  struggles  are  as  many  and  as  diverse  as 
its  subjects.  With  one,  a  crisis  profound,  sudden,  that  marks  a  solemn  and  a 
precise  point  in  his  existence,  that  separates  completely  his  existence  with  God, 
from  his  existence  without  God.  With  another,  and  tit  is  is  the  ordinary  way,  a 
gradual  change  which,  through  many  alternations,  through  doubts  and  exalta- 
tions, ends  by  delivering  pa  from  our  old  servitude  to  cause  us  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  a  new  Master.  It  matters  not,  the  fact  is  the  same,  always  the  same  un- 
happiness  that  goes  before  and  leads  us  on,  always  the  same  sinful  stubbornness 
that  resists,  always  the  same  humiliation  and  the  same  joys 

*  Le  Bonheitr,  Discours  prononc6s  a  Geneve  par  le  Comte  Ag£nor  de  Gas- 
parin.   Paris :  Michel  L£vy  Fr6res.    New  York :  F.  W.  Christern. 
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"  He  only  has  a  right  to  affirm  that  he  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  he  is  • 
Christian,  who  knows  that  Jesus  Christ  has  redeemed  him  himself,  loves  him  his- 
self,  who  knows,  in  fine,  that  between  Jesus  Christ  and  himself  there  is  henceforth 
an  eternal  bond ;  the  only  believer  is  the  converted  soul." 

This  philosophy  of  conversion  rests  in  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  fall,  conscience  or  the  moral  sense  remains  in  mm 
capable  of  being  appealed  to  by  the  truth  and  the  spirit  of  God. 
"  How  "  he  asks,  "  could  one  repent,  if  conscience  had  participated 
in  the  fall?  Yet  the  law,  while  it  quickens  conscience,  wou.il 
never  effect  conversion.  That  which  breaks  our  hearts,  that 
which  subdues  all  resistance,  is  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.*' 
The  possession  of  happiness,  is  the  third  and  concluding  theme  of 
the  book,  in  which  the  author  points  out  the  sources  of  joy  op«i 
to  the  true  believer.  There  are  few  books  on  practical  piety  more 
fitted  to  be  useful  than  this.  Mr.  Scribner  has  already  announce*] 
it,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  Tract  House  at  Boston,  as 
admirably  adapted  for  circulation  in  an  English  dress. 

Congregational  Church'  History.* — A  new  and  distinctive 
literature  has  sprung  into  existence  in  England  during  the  current 
year.  It  would  seem  that  the  two  thousand  voices  so  arbitrarily 
silenced  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  had  burst  forth  simul- 
taneously in  sermon,  speech,  and  song,  to  vindicate  their  own  lib- 
erty, and  to  prove  once  more  that  a  just  cause  cannot  die.  The 
London  book-lists  advise  us  of  a  "  New  History  of  England,  wrk- 
ten  from  a  Nonconformist  point  of  view,"  by  G.  S.  Tarlton ;  of 
"  Church  and  State  two  hundred  years  ago ; — a  history  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  from  1660  to  1663,"  by  Rev.  John  Stoughton ;  of 
u  Joseph  Allcine,  his  Companions  and  Times ;  a  Memorial  c*f 
Black  Bartholomew,  1662,"  by  C.  Stanford ;  of  u  Troublous  Times 
or  Scenes  from  the  Note  Book  of  the  Rev.  John  Hicks,  an  Eject- 
ed Minister,  1670-1,"  by  James  B.  Cranch;  of  addresses  by  Dr& 
Vaughan,  Stoughton,  Edmond,  Spence,  <fcc.,  and  of  speeches,  lec- 
tures, sermons  innumerable,  illustrating  the  period  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  II  to  the  Revolution.  Never  before  have 
English  dissenters  been  so  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  church  independence,  and  the  cost  of  religious  liberty. 

In  addition  to  the  scores  of  volunteer  essays,  sketches,  and  bio?- 

*  Congregational  Church  History,  from  the  Reformation  to  1662.  By  J«e* 
Waddinoton,  D.  D.  A  Bicentenary  Prize  Essay.  London:  Ward  <fc  Ca,  Pater- 
noster Row.     pp.  136. 
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rapines  commemorative  of  the  era  of  Nonconformity,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  have 
invoked  the  best  historical  talent  in  their  denomination,  by  the 
stimulus  of  prizes,  to  prepare  a  series  of  essays,  upon  specified 
epochs  and  topics  connected  with  the  grand  testimony  of  the  Non- 
conformists. One  of  these  assigned  topics  was  the  tracing  of 
Congregationalism  from  the  Reformation  until  the  Uniformity  Act 
of  1662.  Those  of  our  readers  who  know  with  what  assiduity  and 
success  the  Rev.  John  Waddington,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Church  in  South wark,  London,'  has  investigated  the  ob- 
scure beginnings  of  Congregationalism,  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  an  essay  on  that  subject  from  his  pen  would  distance  compe- 
tition from  almost  any  quarter.  Of  course  the  prize  fell  to  him, 
and  the  result  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  opening  section  treats  briefly  of  the  Reformers  from  1523- 
62,  with  special  reference  to  their  views  of  church  organization. 
44  In  the  ardor  of  their  conflict  with  the  4  man  of  sin,'  the  continen- 
tal reformers  overlooked  the  simple  principles  of  church  polity 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  The  champions  of  Protestant- 
ism were  impatient  to  call  into  existence  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation that  should  rival  or  surpass  the  Romish  church  in  its  visible 
unity,  the  vastness  of  its  resources,  and  the  extent  of  its  influence. 
They  were  anxious,  in  consequence,  to  secure  the  favor  of  princes, 
and  to  consolidate  the  temporal  power  of  reformed  churches  as  a 

material  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy 

The  earliest  writings  of  the  Reformers  contain  their  clearest  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  Christian  Church.  The  more  they  became 
entangled  in  secular  alliances,  the  more  confused  and  complicated 
were  their  statements  on  this  important  subject."  Dr.  W.  traces 
the  unfortunate  influence  of  these  views  upon  many  of  the  English 
exiles  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  His  views  are  verified  by 
the  plea  of  the  moderate  and  amiable  Tillotson,  so  late  as  1678,  for 
a  national  church  as  the  only  efficient  support  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  England.  In  his  sermon  at  the  Yorkshire  feast,  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  the  good  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pleading 
for  Christian  love,  affirms  that  "  nothing  can  be  a  bulwark  of  suf- 
ficient force  to  resist  all  the  arts  and  attempts  of  popery,  but  an 
established  national  religion,  firmly  united  and  compacted  in  all  the 
parts  of  it."  The  evil  of  such  reasoning  is  felt  in  England  to  this 
day. 
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In  his  second  section  Dr.  Waddington  draws  out  the  distinction 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Separatists,  and  traces  with  clear- 
ness and  precision  the  point  of  divergence  between  them.  He  re- 
deems the  Separatists  from  the  odium  of  Brown's  eccentricities, 
and  gives  a  touching  account  of  Harrison,  Greenwood,  Barrowe, 
Johnson,  Penry,  and  other  early  witnesses  for  the  principle  of  an 
independent,  self-governed  Church.  This  section  brings  ns  down 
to  the  formation  of  the  church  in  Southwark  in  1592,  the  original 
nursery  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Section  third  continues  the  theme  of  the  martyrs  and  exiles  un- 
der Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  violence  of  Bancroft's  measnres 
for  repressing  Puritanism,  and  the  exodus  of  the  first  Separatist* 
to  Amsterdam. 

Section  fourth,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  essay,  covers  the 
period  from  1602  to  1620,  and  is  devoted  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
John  Smyth  and  the  Church  in  Gainsborough  ;  John  Robinson  at 
Scrooby ;  Henry  Jacob ;  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden ;  the  Church  in 
Soutnwark ;  the  Departure  for  America, — these,  and  kindred  top- 
ics, are  skillfully  handled  in  a  brief,  lucid,  and  graphic  narrative. 
In  an  Appendix,  Dr.  W.  vindicates  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  from 
the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  their  colonial  policy. 
When  Dr.  W.  was  in  this  country,  he  visited  Plymouth,  and  took 
part  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  proposed  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  But  the  monument  he  has  now 
erected  to  vindicate  their  honor  and  consistency  is  worth  more 
than  a  record  upon  marble. 

Section  fifth,  in  which  he  treats  of  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents, from  1625  to  1638,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  boot 
showing  the  great  advantage  which  the  Separatists  had  over  the 
Puritans  in  their  principles  and  methods  in  opposition  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  in  religion.  The  conflict  of  these  two  parties 
in  the  men  of  the  commonwealth  furnishes  the  theme  of  section 
sixth,  from  1640-46. 

The  concluding  section  treats  of  parties  before  the  Restoration. 
and  the  development  of  Congregationalism.  The  essay  terminates 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Dr.  Waddington,  however,  eulo- 
gizes the  triumph  of  moral  consistency  in  the  Separatists  of  1662. 
and  eloquently  urges  upon  the  Dissenters  of  to-day  the  duty  of  a 
reiterated  testimony  in  behalf  of  conscience.     In  an  Appendix,  Dr. 
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Waddington  thus  connects  the  Non-conformists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  English  Congregationalists  in  the  nineteenth. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  from  a  partial  glance  at  the  unpublished 
records  from  1672  to  1688,  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  from  the 
clearest  and  fullest  evidence,  that  the  Congregationalists  properly 
represent  the  men  of  the  exodus  of  1 662 ;" — though  at  the  time  of 
the  ejection  the  majority  were  State-Church  Presbyterians,  "  those 
who  survived  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  identified  themselves 
mainly  with  the  Congregationalists,  and  so  gave  strength  and  con- 
solidation to  that  body,  which  have  never  since  been  lost." 

Dr.  Waddington's  essay  covers  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
important  period  of  Congregational  history — a  period  which  he 
has  already  illuminated,  with  much  pains-taking  and  expense,  by 
his  original  researches  among  state  papers  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  British  Museum.  We  trust  that  he  will  continue  this  line  of 
investigation,  and  give  us  in  his  own  simple  and  lucid  style,  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Spots  on  the  Sun  :  or  the  Plumb-Line  Papers.* — "  The 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,"  examined  in  this  lively  volume, 
are  the  passage  in  Judges  xv,  4-5,  concerning  Samson  and  the 
foxes  ;  the  passages  in  2  Kings  xx,  9, 10, 11,  and  in  Isaiah  xxxviii, 
8,  concerning  the  going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz ; 
and  the  passage  in  Joshua  x,  12-15,  on  the  standing  still  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  "  dogmas  of  the  church,"  upon  which  "  care- 
ful inquiry  "  is  bestowed,  are  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body ;  the 
Image  of  God  in  Man ;  the  Inexorable  Element  in  Law ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  Sin  to  his  Posterity. 

The  author  holds  and  seeks  to  establish  that  the  story  of  Sam- 
son and  the  foxes  is  no  story  about  foxes,  but  about  sheaves  of 
wheat,  which  were  laid  two  and  two,  and  set  on  fire ; — that  there 
were  no  dials  in  the  times  of  Ahaz,  and  therefore  there  could  have 
been  no  shadow  on  them,  but  that  the  sign  spoken  of  was  symbol- 
ical language,  which  he  does  not  very  definitely  interpret  and  the 
received  story  of  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  poeti- 

*  Spot*  on  the  Sun  :  or  the  Plumb-Line  Papers.  Being  a  series  of  essays,  or 
critical  examinations  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture ;  together  with  a  careful  in- 
quiry into  certain  dogmas  of  the  church.  By  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.     Auburn :  William  J.  Moses.     1862.     12mo.    pp.  367. 
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cal  language  interpolated  from  the  book  of  poems  called  the  lx>ok 
of  Jasher. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  he  explains  by  the  aid  of  the  ilk- 
tration  borrowed  by  Paul  from  the  grains  of  wheat,  and  shows  by 
a  careful  computation  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  race 
could  have  been  interred  in  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  than  has  been  represented.  He  holds  that  men  are  created 
in  a  natural  likeness  to  God,  in  several  particulars  which  he  speci- 
fies and  defends  at  length.  The  inexorable  element  in  Law  i> 
treated  in  a  discussion  of  the  passage  of  James  ii,  10 — "Whosoev- 
er shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  offend  in  one  point  is  guikr 
of  all ;"  of  which  the  true  import  is  explained  and  defended.  L&* 
of  all,  the  doctrine  of  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  Sin  is  earnest 
and  ably  refuted. 

There  is  some  wit  and  more  wisdom  in  this  plain-spoken  vol  one; 
and  though  we  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  all  the  exegeticalth*- 
ries  of  the  author  we  can  commend  the  volume  to  all  lovers  of  sl 
earnest  discussion  in  a  manly  and  truth-loving  spirit. 

Dk.  Habwood's  Convention  Sermon.* — The  annual  Con- 
vention Sermon,  preached  this  year  at  Bridgeport,  by  Dr.  Ilar- 
wood  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  is  deserving  of  altogether 
a  more  extended  analysis  than  our  crowded  pages  will  allow. 
"  The  Preeminence  of  Jesus  Christ:  or,  the  order  in  things  to  k 
believed"  is  his  own  statement  of  its  theme.  The  manly,  ear- 
nest, and  scholarly  manner  in  which  the  preacher  illustrates  and 
defends  this  central  truth  is  significant  of  the  position  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  in  the  new  controversy  which  has  been  awakened  in 
the  English  Church  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Essays  an<l  Re- 
views." 

Prof.  Shedd's  Discourses  and  Essays. f — Mr.  Draper  of  Audo- 
ver,  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the  admirable  volume  of  Dis- 
ourscs  and  Essays  of  Professor  Shedd,  an  extended  examination  and 
review  of  which  appeared  in  this  Quarterly  in  1856,  (Vol.  XIV, 

*  The  Preeminence  of  Jesus  Christ :  or,  the  order  in  things  to  be  beUet#L  A 
sermon  before  the  twenty-eighth  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  io& 
John's  Church,  Bridgeport,  June  10,  1862.  By  Edwin  Harwood,  rector  of  Trifi- 
ity  Church,  New  Haven.    8vo.    pp.  81. 

f  Discourses  and  Essays.  By  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  Andover:  1862.  Ifmo- 
pp.  824. 
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p.  362).  The  titles  of  these  Essays  are — 1.  The  Method,  andlnflu- 
ence,  of  Theological  Studies.  II.  The  True  Nature  of  the  Beauti- 
ful, and  its  Relation  to  Culture.  III.  The  Characteristics,  and 
Importance,  of  a  Natural  Rhetoric.  IV.  The  Nature,  and  Influ- 
ence, of  the  Historic  Spirit.  V.  The  Relation  of  Language,  and 
Style,  to  Thought.  VI.  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  To  these 
has  been  added  another  Essay,  which  was  originally  published  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in  October,  1859,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Ihe 
Atonement. 

THE   REBELLION. 

Putnam's  Record  op  the  Rebellion. — Three  large  octavo 
volumes  of  this  work,  averaging  over  seven  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  each,  and  abundantly  furnished  with  maps,  dia- 
grams, and  portraits  on  steel,  were  some  months  ago  completed, 
and  announced  in  this  Quarterly.  Parts  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  which 
are  the  first  five  numbers  of  the  fourth  volume,  have  since  appear- 
ed, and  the  Record  is  now  brought  down  to  the  battle  of  Pitts- 
burgh Landing.  The  portraits  in  these  five  numbers  are  of 
Admiral  A.  H.  Foote,  Major-General  John  Pope,  Major-General 
David  Hunter,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  General  S.  P.  Heintzleman,  Ben  McCullock,  Major- 
General  Kearney  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  For  sale  by  T.  H. 
Pease,  New  Haven. 

Cairnes's  "Slave  Power."* — This  book  was  placed  in  our 
hands  just  as  our  last  sheet  was  sent  to  the  press.  We  have 
glanced  over  its  pages — reading  here  and  there  a  weighty  passage 
— with  sufficient  attention  to  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  no  more 
timely  volume  has  been  issued  from  the  American  press  since  the 
Southern  Rebellion  was  inaugurated.  Certainly  no  more  grateful 
volume  has  appeared  from  the  English  press  for  this  many  years. 
It  consoles  us  somewhat,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment 
and  the  intensity  of  the  displeasure  with  which  we  respond  to  the 

*  The  Slave  Power:  Its  Character,  Career,  and  Probable  Designs:  being  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  real  issues  involved  in  the  American  contest.  By  J.  £• 
Cairxes,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  Queen's 
College,  Galway ;  and  late  Whately  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  New  York :  Carleton,  Publisher,  413  Broadway.  1862. 
Large  8vo.    pp.  170.     [For  sale  in  New  Hayen  by  Judd  <fc  Clark], 
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selfish  unreason  and  the  envious  exultation  manifested  by  the 
great  mass  of  our  English  cousins,  to  read  from  an  English 
Professor  so  able  and  so  dispassionate  a  discussion  of  the  sole  czv& 
of  our  disasters.  We  mean  what  we  say,  when  we  call  it  alile 
and  dispassionate.  It  is  able,  as  it  is  thoroughly  philosophical  in 
its  estimate  of  the  nature  and  essential  tendencies  of  slavery;  as 
it  is  comprehensive  in  the  recognition  of  all  the  modifying  circum- 
stances which  serve  to  check  for  a  while  its  malign  action ;  as  it 
evinces  an  accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of  American  society 
and  of  American  institutions ;  and  as  it  is  founded  on  wide  induc- 
tions and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  facts  and  statistics. 

It  is  dispassionate — not  characterized  by  excessive  heat  or 
undue  partiality  for  either  party,  not  committed  to  all  the  conclu- 
sions and  expectations  of  the  Northern  people,  but  cool,  even 
tempered  and  judicial  in  its  tone  and  temper.  Of  course  we  can 
not  accept  all  the  views  of  the  author,  but  we  are  certain  that  hi* 
main  principles  are  just  and  sound. 

We  wish  that  it  might  be  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
through  the  country,  to  give  steadiness  and  intelligence  to  the 
opposition  to  the  slave  power  that  has  been  already  awakened, 
and  to  enforce  some  caution  and  restraint  on  the  true  fanatics  of 
the  North,  who  in  hypocritical  garb  and  with  demure  faces,  are 
just  now  ready  to  say  to  any  advances  from  this  power— Par 
vobiscum  ;  i.  e.  Peace  on  your  own  terms. 

Lieber  on  Guerrilla  Parties.* — The  learned  author  of  the  lit- 
tle pamphlet  which  bears  this  title  was  induced  to  prepare  it  at 
the  special  request  of  Major-General  Halleck,  who  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  him  asking  for  his  views  on  the  subject  of  guerrilla  partie. 
The  General  says : 

"  The  rebel  authorities  claim  the  right  to  send  men,  in  the  garb  of  peaceful  cit 
zens,  to  waylay  and  attack  our  troops,  to  barn  bridges  and  houses,  and  to  desav 
property  and  persons  within  our  lines.  They  demand  that  such  persons  be  treat 
ed  as  ordinary  belligerents,  and  that  when  captured  they  have  extended  to  thes 
the  same  rights  as  other  prisoners  of  war ;  they  also  threaten  that  if  such  persr* 
be  punished  as  marauders  and  spies,  they  will  retaliate  by  executing  oar  print- 
ers of  war  in  their  possession." 

*  Guerrilla  Parties  considered  with  reference  to  (he  Laws  and  Usage*  of  War.— 
Written  at  the  request  of  Major-General  Henry  W.  Halleck,  General-in-chief  <& ti? 
army  of  the  United  States.  By  Francis  Likbkr.  New  York :  P.  Van  Xortnod" 
1862.     21mo.     pp.  22. 
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No  person  is  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Lieber  for  the  work  to 
which  he  was  thus  invited,  and  the  monograph  thus  called  out 
will  be  found  to  be  an  admirable  resumS  of  what  may  be  consider- 
ed the  law  of  war  toward  so-called  guerrilla  parties.  It  is  well 
deserving  of  the  wide  circulation  which  it  is  to  have,  as  it  has  very 
properly  been  ordered  by  the  department  of  war,  to  be  printed  for 
distribution  in  the  army. 

MISCELLANY. 

Dr.  Hill's  Address  on  Liberal  Education.* — The  recent 
election  of  the  author  of  this  address  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
University,"  and  the  publication  of  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  respecting  the  propriety  of  this 
election,  have  turned  our  attention  a  second  time  to  the  principles 
avowed  by  him  in  this  brief  discourse  on  Liberal  Education.  In- 
deed, the  address  has  now  all  the  interest  of  a  new  publication,  by 
reason  of  the  prominence  in  which  its  author  stands  before  the 
public.  The  positions  taken  by  Dr.  Hill  are  not  disguised.  They 
are  frankly  and  even  boldly  avowed.  They  are,  briefly,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  last 
two  centuries  in  the  sciences  of  nature,  greater  attention  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  in  a  course  of  mental  culture  than  is  generally 
conceded  by  the  judgment  of  the  learned.  While  he  allows  just 
honor  to  all  those  branches  of  study  usually  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance,  viz,  the  study  of  language  in  a  philological  spirit, 
of  mathematics,  history,  politics,  and  metaphysics,  he  contends 
that  a  much  greater  attention  should  be  given  than  heretofore 
to  physics  and  natural  history. 

Some  alarm  has  been  expressed  lest  the  author  of  the  sentiments, 
thus  avowed  and  defended,  should  prove  a  bold  and  reckless  inno- 
vator in  the  administration  of  the  ancient  and  justly  venerated 
university  at  Cambridge,  so  long  and  so  honorably  known  for  its 
attention  to,  and  attainments  in,  classical  learning.  We  think  this 
alarm  is  needless,  and  that  a  considerate  perusal  of  this  address 
will  tend  to  dissipate  rather  than  increase  it.  It  is  true  Mr. 
Hill  does  not  adopt  all  the  accustomed  formulas  of  phraseology  in 
respect  to  a  college  education,  and  that  if  judged  by  a  few  bold  ut- 
terances he  might  be  set  down  as  a  daring  reformer ;  but  on  the 

*  Liberal  Education.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Socie- 
ty of  Harvard  College,  July  22,  1858.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Hill  of  Waltham.  Cam- 
bridge:  Published  by  John  Bartlett.     1858.     8vo.    pp.34. 
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otber  hand,  we  find  that  his  estimate  of  the  time-honored  studies  is 
so  generous  and  profound,  and  that  it  springs  from  no  mean  schol- 
arship in  them  all,  and  is  justified  by  the  rational  grounds  winch  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  appreciate.  We  cannot,  therefore,  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  a  scholar  so  enlarged  in  his  comprehension, 
so  generous  in  his  sympathies,  so  exact  in  his  knowledge,  and  so 
enlightened  in  his  appreciation  of  the  true  ends  of  all  learning,  will 
fail  when  he  comes  to  apply  his  theories  to  the  actual  situation  and 
real  wants  of  the  young  men  whom  he  will  encounter  in  college.  We 
assent  to  all  that  he  says  of  the  importance  of  a  study  of  nature  to 
the  young  student.  We  give  our  earnest  adhesion  to  all  that  he 
can  urge  respecting  the  beneficial  effects  upon  the  intellect  and 
upon  the  character  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  many  branches  of  natural  history  at  a  very 
early  period. 

But  the  practical  question  still  returns ;  can  these  studies,  from 
tbcir  nature,  be  employed  so  largely  as  he  fondly  thinks,  for  the 
disciplinary  uses  of  a  college  and  even  of  a  university  education  ? 
We  think  not ;  and  we  argue  from  the  known  dispositions  of 
young  men  and  the  peculiar  process  through  which  it  seems  inev- 
itable that  they  should  pass,  that  no  very  important  changes  can 
be  effected  in  the  relative  proportion  of  such  studies  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  university.  Nor  do  we  expect  that  President  Hill, 
with  all  his  genius  and  power,  will  himself  find  that  his  experi- 
ence of  college  life  at  Harvard  will  increase  his  desire  to  make 
them  more  prominent  We  augur  and  wish  for  him  all  that  suc- 
cess in  his  new  position  which  his  earnestness  of  purpose  and  his 
.scholarly  enthusiasm  deserve  to  win. 

Rkv.  Prop.  William  A.  Larned. — President  Woolsey's  Funeral 
Discourse,  delivered  in  the  Center  Church,  New  Haven,  February 
€th,  1862,  commemorative  of  Rev.  William  A.  Larked,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Yale  College,  has 
been  published.  (8vo.  pp.  32).  A  photographic  portrait  accom- 
panies it,  of  unusual  excellence,  which  will  be  in  every  way  satis- 
factory to  the  numerous  friends  of  the  deceased. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works. — Volume  IV  of  the  princely  edition 
which  Messrs.  Brown  &  Taggard  of  Boston  are  publishing,  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  Riverside  press.  Nine  volumes  have 
now  appeared ;  six  more  are  yet  to  come.  [T.  H.  Pease,  agent  in 
New  Haven]. 
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from  the  French,  by  J.  Lbander  Starr.  Appleton' 9  Library  of  Cheap  Novels. 
8vo.    pp.  80. 

A  Catechism  for  Sunday  Schools  and  Families.  In  fifty-two  Lessons.  With 
Proof-Texts  and  Notes.  By  Philip  Schaf*,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston.     1862.     24mo.    pp.  167. 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Pacification  of  tlte  Country,  for  the  Consideration  of  the 
North  and  the  South.    By  Peter  Walker.    8vo.    pp.16. 

Tlte  War  and  Its  Lessons.    By  Ezra  M.  Hunt.     8vo.    pp.  35. 

God  Timi»g  ail  National  Changes  in  the  Interests  of  hi*  Christ.  A  Discourse 
before  the  Amei  ican  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  at  its  Annnal  Meeting  in  the 
City  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  29th,  1862.  By  William  R.  Williams.  18mo. 
pp.  56. 


/- 
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Pulpit  and  Rostrum.  Supplement  No.  I.  Sketch  of  Parson  Browjclow,  end 
his  Speeches  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  Cooper  Institute.  New  York:  May, 
1862.  Fully  and  correctly  reported  in  short-hand,  by  Charles  B.  Collar.  18mo. 
pp.  36.     Price,  10  cents. 

A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  National  Fast,  September  26th,  1861,  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Dartmouth  College.  By  S.  P.  Leeds,  Pastor.  8vo.  pp.  36. 
Drain's  Great  Speeches.  On  Slavery  and  Emancipation,  delivered  in  London, 
March  12th  and  13th,  1862 ;  also  his  great  speech  on  the  Pardoning  of  Traitors. 
By  Geoeok  Francis  Train,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  4 
Brothers.     8vo.    pp.  82. 

The  Present  Attempt  to  Dissolve  the  American  Union,  a  British  Aristocratic 
Plot    By  B.     8vo.    pp.  42. 

National  Symptoms.    A  Discourse  preached  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
New  Haven,  Fast-Day,  April  18th,  1862.    By  S.  D.  Phelps,  Pastor.  8vo.  pp.  16. 
Bankrupt  Law ;  its  Present  Necessity  and  Importance  as  a  Permanent  Act 
Speech  of  Hon.  Elijah  Ward  of  New  York,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, June  3d,  1862.     8vo.     pp.  15. 

An  Investigation  and  Exposure  of  the  Management  of  the  Home  for  LiitU 
Wanderers,  and  the  Benevolent  Operations  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Vats  Meter.  Sto. 
pp.  16. 

Correspondence  with  officers  connected  with  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hatt- 
ford,  Conn.,  relating  to  the  Removal  of  a  Patient  from  the  Parlor  Hall  of  the  In- 
stitution, dsc.     8vo.     pp.  33. 

Statistics  of  the  Class  of  1859,  in  Andovsr  Theological  Seminary.  Compiled  by 
the  Class  Secretary,  Charles  Ray  Palmer.     1862.     8vo.    pp.  40. 

An  Historical  Discourse,  delivered  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  tie 
Hollis  Association  of  Ministers,  May  6th,  1862,  at  Hollis,  New  Hampshire. 
By  JosiAn  G.  Davis,  with  Sketches  of  deceased  Ministers,  by  Humphrey  Moos*, 
D.  D.f  Amos  W.  Burnham,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  Leb,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Good- 
win.    1862.     8vo.    pp.  76. 

The  Faithful  Minister's  Joy  in  Death.  A  Sermon  preached  March  9th,  1862, 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  for  thirty-three  years  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Durham,  Conn.,  who  died  March  5th,  1862,  aged  94.  By  A***"** 
C.  Baldwin.    8vo.    pp.  46. 

Lemons  for  the  Little  Ones,  adapted  to  use  in  the  Infant  School,  the  Family,  fflrf 
the  Younger  Classes  in  the  Sabbath  School.  By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  HiLDEsotfc 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee.     24mo.     pp.  90. 

Publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  150  Nassau  street 
Illustrations  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  pp.  172.  18mo.  Price,  25  cento.— 
The  Prodigal  Son.  pp.  161.  18mo.  Price,  15  cents.— The  Christian  Physi- 
cian; or,  Reasons  why  the  Physician  should  be  a  Follower  of  Christ.  By  Wox- 
cott  Richard 8,  M.  D.  pp.  68.  24mo.— The  Seaman's  Compass  and  Chart,  for 
daily  use,  afloat  op  ashore.  By  Rev.  S.  W.  Bonney.  24 mo.  pp.  207.— Jhtie* 
of  the  Citizen  to  Civil  Government.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.  36mo.  pp.  $4. — 
The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity  ;  proved  by  above  a  hundred  short  and  dear 

rguments  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  compared  after  a  i 
ner  entirely  new.    By  Rev.  Wm.  Jones,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.     24mo.    pp.  142. 
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NEW  ENGLANDER  ADVERTISER. 


jy  English  advertisers  have  found  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  advertise 
more  largely  in  the  Quarterlies  and  Monthlies,  than  our  American  advertisers 
have  hitherto  done.  The  reasons  which  have  influenced  them  are  the  facts 
that  periodicals  of  such  a  character  are  not  destroyed  as  newspapers  are,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  carefully  preserved.  Such  advertisements  have  more  the 
character  of  a  directory,  which  is  always  at  hand.  In  newspapers,  also,  there 
is  such  a  multitude  of  advertisements,  that  they  do  not  receive  the  attention  or 
make  the  impression  which  advertisements  in  a  Quarterly  or  Monthly^  make 
when  properly  displayed  and  indexed. 

Price  of  advertising  in  the  New  Englander  Advertiser. — Ten  Dollars  a  single 
page ;  fractions  of  a  page  in  proportion ;  yearly  advertisements  of  a  page, 
Thirty  Dollars. 

INDEX  OF  ADVERTISERS. 


Smith,  English  <fc  Co., 1,  2 

I.  M.  Singer  <fc  Co., 3 

Crosby  &  Nichols, 4,  5 

Leonard  Scott  <fe  Co., 5,  6 


Perkinpine  <fc  Higgins, 7 

William  L.  Kingsley, 8,  9,  10,  11 

Ticknor  <fc  Fields, 12 

J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co., 13, 14 


For  an  Advertisement  of  the  INDEX  of  the  first  nineteen  volumes  of  the 
New  Englander,  to  be  published  March  1,  1862,  see  pape  9  of  the  Advertiser. 


".A-N-    INVALUABLE    BOOK!. 


FLEMINGS'S 

VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy;  Mental,  Moral,  and  metaphysical: 
With  Quotations  and  References  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

BY  WILLIAM  FLEMING,  D.  D., 

PROF.   OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  GLASGOW. 

From  the  second,  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition,  with  Introduction, 
Chronology  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  brought  down  to  1860,  Biblio- 
graphical and  Analytical  Index,  Synthetical  Tables,  and  other  addi- 
tions, by 

CHARLES  P.  KRAUTH,  D.  D., 

TRANSLATOR  OF   "THOLUCX  ON  THE  G08PKL  OF  JOHN." 

687  Pages.  Large  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

J3?"  The  Publishers  respectfully  invite  the  special  attention  of  College  Pro- 
fessors and  Students  to  this  great  Work,  and  to  the  opinion  of  eminent  men  as 
given  in  the  following  selection  from  many  commendatory  notices  received. 


From  Rev.  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton : — 
"  I  know  of  no  work  that  so  well  answers  the  purposes  of  a  vade  mecum  for 
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the  English  or  American  student  of  Philosophy,  whether  in  the  more  elementary 
or  advanced  stages  of  study.  As  a  Thesaurus  of  the  dicta  of  the  great  marten 
of  Philosophy  in  the  English,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  tongue*,  on  cardinal 
points,  it  is  invaluable.  Midway  between  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  it  U  ' 
precisely  what  is  wanted,  not  only  by  all  students  of  philosophy,  bat  by  all 
men  of  letters  and  liberal  culture." 

From  the  Hon.  Thko.  Freunghuysen,  President  of  Rutger's 
College,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey : — 
"  A  jrery  valuable  help  to  the  student,  and  the  main  work  is  enriched  by  the 
Chronological  Table  and  Bibliographical  Index,  (fee.  It  deserves  a  large  pat- 
ronage. Scholars  will  prize  it,  and  all  who  would  grow  in  useful  knowledge 
would  find  that  the  cost  paid  would  be  well  expended." 

From  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Phi- 
losophy in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine : — 

"  I  regard  it  as  a  highly  valuable  work.  It  exhibits  abundant  evidence,  not 
only  of  the  learning  which  is  requisite  in  such  an  undertaking,  but  of  intel-  I 
lectual  ability  and  good  judgment.  Every  student  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy will  find  an  advantage  in  possessing  it,  and  if  he  has  not  a  large  library 
and  great  opportunity  for  reading,  and  the  comparison  of  books  and  system*, 
such  a  work  becomes  quite  indispensable  to  him." 

From  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. : — 

"  The  additions  of  the  American  editor  increase,  very  materially,  the  value  \ 
and  usefulness  of  the  work*   Every  student  of  Philosophy  will  find  it  useful  to  ' 
have  a  volume  which  presents,  in  a  clear,  concise,  ana  convenient  manner,  the 
definitions  and  statements  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers,  upon  all  the  leading  i 
terms  pertaining  to  the  human  mind,  its  operations  and  ideas." 

From  Rev.  W.  Lord,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesi- 
astical History  in  North-Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chi- 
cago, 111. : — 

"  It  is  indeed  an  admirable  compend  of  Philosophical  terms  and  definitions, 
which,  when  once  possessed,  will  be  felt  to  be,  not  only  a  convenience,  but  a 
necessity." 

From  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa. : — 

"  Upon  examination,  I  find  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  help  to  the  student  of 
Philosophy,  combining  extensive  research  and  accurate  scholarship,  with 
clearness  and  force  of  diction.  As  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  superior  to  any 
work  in  the  English  language." 

From  Lorix  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental 
Philosophy,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O. : — 
"  I  have  examined  with  care  and  interest '  Fleming's  Vocabulary  of  Philoso- 
phy/ and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  most  valuable  aid  to  teacher 
and  pupil.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  interested  in  the  study  of  Philosophy  can 
afford  to  do  without  this  almost  indispensable  work." 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &,  CO.,  Publishers, 
No.  33  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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In  order  to  place  the  BEST  FAMILY  MACHINES  IN  THE  WORLD 
within  the  reach  of  all,  we  have  reduced  our  Letter  A,  or  Trantveree  Shuttle 
Machines,  beautifully  ornamented,  to 

FIFTY    DOLLARS ! 

These  Letter  A  machines  contain  recent  valuable  improvements.  We  would 
ask  for  them  (before  purchasing  elsewhere)  the  special  attention  of  Vest  ma- 
kers, Dressmakers,  and  all  those  who  want  machines  for  light  manufacturing 
purposes. 

SINGERS  No.  1  and  2  STANDARD  SHUTTLE  MACHINES, 
both  of  very  general  application  and  capacity,  and  popular  in  the  family  and 
manufactory.     Prices  reduced  respectively  from  $135  and  $150  to  $90  and 
$100. 

SINGERS  No.  8  STANDARD  SHUTTLE  MACHINE, 
for  Carriage  makers  and  heavy  leather  work.    Price,  complete,  $125. 

THE  SINGER  MACHINES 

make  the  interlocked  stitch,  which  is  the  best  stitch  known.  They  are  of 
great  speed,  easily  understood,  simple  in  structure,  of  great  durability,  adapted 
to  the  heaviest  and  lightest  goods,  are  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  may  be  used  for  several  years  without  requiring  repair. 

THE  STANDARD  MACHINES 

or  Tailoring,  Boot  and  Shoe  making,  Harness  making,  Carriage  Trimming, 
etc.  etc.,  will  do  more  work,  earn  more  money,  and  are  cheaper  than  those  of 
anyother  maker  as  a  gift. 

We  have  always  on  hand  Hemming  Guages,  Silk,  Twist,  Linen  and  Cotton 
Thread  on  Spools,  best  Machine  Oil  in  bottles,  etc.,  etc. 

|y  All  persons  repuiring  information  about  Sewing  Machines,  their  sizes, 
prices,  working  capacities,  and  the  best  methods  of  purchasing,  can  obtain  it 
by  sending  for  a  copy  of 

I.  M.  SINGER  A  COMPANY'S  GAZETTE, 

which  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  paper,  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject.  It  will  be 
sent  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  k  CO., 

458  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
New  Haven  Office,  304  Chapel  Street.    |y  All  letters  for  this  Agency,  should 
be  addressed  "  I.  M.  SINGER  <t  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn." 
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CROSBY  &  NICHOLS, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 
ITIAY'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  SINCE  THE  AO 

CESSION  OF   GEORGE  III,    1760-1860.     By    Thomas    Ebskhx  Mat, 

C.  B.    Volume  I.     12mo.    Price  $1.25. 

This  work  is  substantially  a  continuation  of  Hallam's  great  work,  tracing 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  British  Constitution  during  an  entire 
century.  It  gives  evidence  of  research  and  impartiality,  and  is  highly  com- 
mended by  the  London  critics. 

The  North  American  Review  says : — "  He  has  performed  his  task  with  sign*!  I 
ability  and  success.    *    *    *    ma  volume  everywhere  gives  evidence  of  the 
depth,  as  well  as  of  the  extent,  of  his  information.     •    •     •     The  work  will 
take  its  place  among  our  standard  histories,  and  will  form  an  inseparable  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Hallam's  first  two  works." 


HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  From  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  Three  Volumes. 
12mo.    Price  $1.75. 

Of  thit  work  Macaulay  wrote : — "  We  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  Con- 
stitutional History  the  most  impartial  book  that  we  ever  read.1* 

FINE  EDITION  OF  ITIACAFLAY. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND,  FROM   THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES 
II.    By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulat,  with  a  Portrait.     In  five  Volumes,  j 
12mo.     Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper.    Price  $6.25. 
The  Publishers  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  edition,  in  all  respects,  the 
most  valuable  and  satisfactory  of  any  published  in  this  country  or  in  England, 
inasmuch  as  The  Fifth  Volume,  in  addition  to  a  full  and  wtuclauified  Inda, 
contains  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  of  Sf acaulay's  Life,  Character  and 
Writings ;  by  S.  Austin  Allisons,  whose  eminent  fitness  for  this  work  will  be 
universally  admitted.     Mr.   Allibone's  Biography  and  Criticisms  upon  his 
writings,  down  to  1857,  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  whose  personal  re- 
vision thus  renders  the  article  accurate,  and  therefore  perfectly  reliable.    The 
Fifth  Volume  also  contains  a  Double  Page  Fac-Simile  from  one  of  Mr.  Macao- 
lay's  latest  MSS. 

***  The  above  are  elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  uniform  with  oar 
Library  Editions  of  Standard  Works. 

ON  BAPTISM. 

BAPTISM.  THE  COVENANT  AND  THE  FAMILY.  By  Rev.  Pmuin 
Wollf,  late  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Translated  freely  from  the  French  bj 
the  author,  with  some  additions.     16mo.    Price,  75  cents. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Hume,  6  Vols. ;  Gibbon,  6  Vols. ;  Macaulat,  5  Vols.  Duodecimo  editioo. 
Printed  on  fine  paper.  Price,  in  Cloth,  40  cents  per  Volume ;  Sheep,  60  cento 
per  Volume. 

[See  next  page.] 
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NEW  LATIN  BOOK. 

A  PREPARATORY  LATIN  PROSE-BOOK;  containing  all  the  Latin  Prose 
necessary  for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Runner's  and  Andrews 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars,  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Vocabu- 
lary, and  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Index.  By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.  12mo.  pp.  762. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Rev.  Dr.  Champlin,  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in,  and  now  Presi- 
dent of,  Waterville  College,  says : — 

"  Permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hanson  of  Portland,  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  much  need  in 
preparing  for  College.  The  lone  experience  in  teaching  and  excellent  scholar- 
ship of  Mr.  Hanson,  have  enabled  him  to  adapt  it  most  admirably  to  the 
wants  of  beginners.  We  have  here  in  a  single  volume  all  the  Latin  Prose,  with 
grammatical  and  philological  notes  and  vocabulary,  required  in  preparing  for 
College.  The  book  cannot  fail  of  being  favorably  received  by  classical 
teachers." 

HEW  WORK  BY  DR.  CHAMPLIH. 

First  Principles  of  Ethics.  Designed  as  a  Basis  for  Instruction  in  Ethical 
Science  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  T.  Chaiiplik,  President  of  Waterville 
College*     12mo.  pp.  204.    Price,  80  cents. 

CHABIPUff'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Text-Book  in  Intellectual  Philosophy,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Contain- 
ing an  Outline  of  the  Science,  with  an  Abstract  of  its  History.  By  J.  T. 
Champlin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Waterville  College.     12mo.    Price,  80  cents. 

%*  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  our  Publications,  12mo.,  pp.  177,  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  stamp. 

CROSBY  &  NICHOLS, 

111  Washington  Street,  Botto* 


THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Henry  Stephens,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Norton,  Profes- 
sor of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  2  vols.  Royal 
Octavo.     1600  pages,  and  numerous  Engravings. 

This  is,  confessedly,  the  most  complete  work  on  Agriculture  ever  published, 
and  in  order  to  give  it  a  wider  circulation,  the  publishers  have  resolved  to  re- 
duce the  price  to 

FIVE    DOLLARS  FOR  THE  TWO  VOLUMES! 

When  sent  by  mail  (post  paid)  to  California  and  Oregon  the  price  will  be  $7. 
To  every  other  part  of  the  Union,  and  to  Canada,  (postpaid,)  $6. 

f3ST  Ik**  oook  •*  »ot  the  old  "  Book  of  the  Farm." 

Remittances  for  any  of  our  publications  should  always  be  addressed,  post 
paid,  to  the  Publishers, 

LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO. 

No.  64  Gold  street,  New  York. 
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Blackwood's  Magazine  and  British  Reviews. 

«•» 

L.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  continue  to  publish  the  following  leading 
British  Periodicals,  viz : 

1. 
THE  LOTOOH  QUARTERLY  (Conservative.) 

2.  

THE  KDJLHBUMOH  REVIEW  (Whig) 

8. 

TEE  HORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW  (Free  Church ) 

4.    

TEE  WE8TXDT8TER  REVIEW  (Liberal.) 

5. 

BLACKWOOD'S  EDIHBTJRGH  MAGAZUTE  (Tory.) 


The  present  critical  state  of  European  affairs  will  render  these  publications 
unusually  interesting  during  the  forthcoming  year.    They  will  occupy  a  middle 
ground  between  the  hastily  written  news-items,  crude  speculations,  and  flying 
rumors  of  the  daily  Journal,  and  the  ponderous  Tome  of  the  future  historian,  . 
written  after  the  living  interest  and  excitement  of  the  great  political  events  of  ' 
the  time  shall  have  passed  away.    It  is  to  these  Periodicals  that  readers  mast 
look  for  the  only  really  intelligible  and  reliable  history  of  current  events,  and 
as  such,  in  addition  to  their  well-established  literary, .scientific,   and  theologi-  jj 
cal  character,  we  urge  them  upon  the  consideration  of  the  reading  public.  I 

EARLY  COPIES.  i 

The  receipt  of  ADVANCE  SHEETS  from  the  British  publishers  gives  addi-  - 
tional  value  to  these  Reprints,  inasmuch  as  they  can  now  be  placed  in  the  || 
hands  of  subscribers  about  as  soon  as  the  original  editions.  | 

TERMS.  ! 

Per  ma.  \\ 

For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews, $8.00  I 

For  any  two  of  the  four  Reviews, 6.00  j 

For  any  three  of  the  four  Reviews, 100  > 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews, 8.00  || 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine S.00  ■ 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review, 6.00  | 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews, 7.00  ■ 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews, 9.00  l 

For  Blaekwood  and  the  four  Reviews, 10.00 

Money  current  in  the  State  where  issued  will  be  received  at  par.  ji 

CLUBBING.  I 

A  discount  of  twenty -five  per  cent  from  the  above  prices  will  be  allowed  to 
Clubs  ordering  four  or  more  copies  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above  works,  i 
Thus:  Four  copies  of  Blackwood,  or  of  one  Review,  will  be  sent  to  one  address 
for  $9 ;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Blackwood,  for  $30 ;  and  so  on. 

POSTAGE. 

In  all  the  principal  cities  and  Towns  these  works  will  be  delivered  Face  or 
Postage.     When  sent  by  mail,  the  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  | 
will  be  but  Twenty-Four  Cents  a  year  for  Blackwood,  and  but  Fousrno 
Cents  a  year  for  each  of  the  Reviews. 

N.  B. — The  price  in  Great  Britain  of  the  five  Periodicals  above  named  is  $31 
per  annum. 
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ONLY  FULL  AND  ACCURATE  EDITION ! 


BEWS  GNOMON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Pointing  out  from  the  Natural  Force  of  the  Words,  the  Simplicity,  Depth, 
Harmony,  and  Saving  Power  of  it*  Divine  Thoughts.  A  New  Translation 
from  the  Original  Latin.  By  C.  T.  Lewis,  A.  M.,and  M.  R.  Vincent,  A.  M., 
Professors  in  Troy  University.  Two  Volumes  8vo.  Muslin,  $6.00.  Sheep, 
$6.00.    Half  Morocco,  $7.50. 


A  Few  of  Many  Favorable  Notices. 

s 

"  We  have  sought,  by  personal  examination  of  it  at  many  different  points,  to 
test  the  correctness  of  the  favorable  impression  made  upon  us  at  the  outset  by 
the  very  modest  and  manly  preface  of  the  Translators.  The  result  has  been  a 
still  deepening  persuasion  that  the  work  of  editing  and  translating  has  fallen  into 
hands  in  all  respects  competent,  and  has  been  aone  in  the  most  thorough  and 
intelligent  manner.  No  book  deserves  better  to  be  on  the  table  of  every  Bib- 
lical Student." — New  York  Independent. 

"  A  decided  improvement  on  the  Edinburgh  edition." — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

"We  regard  with  true  admiration  the  general  success  of  a  very  difficult 
translation." — N.  Y.  Examiner. 

"  This  new  translation  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  true  principle." — 
Boston  Recorder. 

"  The  work  is  peculiar  in  character  and  permanent  in  value." — Princeton 
Review, 
Published  by 

PEKKINPINE  &  HIGGINS, 

56  North  4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  sale  by  booksellers  generally. 


PROPHECY  AND  THE  TIMES,  OR  ENGLAND  AND  ARMAGEDDON. 
By  Rev.  Jos.  F.  Berg,  D.  D.     12ma    Muslin,  Retail  Price,  50  cte. 

'*  We  recommend  it  cordially  to  our  readers ;  it  is  interesting  and  satisfactory 
beyond  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  read." — Lutheran  Observer. 


THE  STONE  AND  THE  IMAGE,  OR  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC  THE 
BANE  AND  RUIN  OF  DESPOTISM.  By  Rev.  Jos.  F.  Beeo,  D.  D.  12mo. 
Muslin,  Retail  Price,  60  ets. 

"  The  author  states  and  enforces  his  views  with  much  plausibility  and  force ; 
and  some  of  them  are  sufficiently  startling  to  excite  serious  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  even  the  most  casual  reader. — Presbyterian. 

Either  of  the  above  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price,  or  both  in  one 
Volume,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

PEKKINPINE  &  HIGGINS, 

56  North  4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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THE 
TWENTIETH  VOLUME 

OF  THE 

NEW     ENGLANDER 

WILL  COMPRISE 

AN    INDEX 

Of  the  Quarterly  from  its  commencement,  in  1843,  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  probably 
be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  first  of  March,  or  soon  after.  It 
will  contain  a  list  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  with  the  titles  of  the  Articles 
they  have  each  funished.  Also  a  Topical  Index,  and  a  full 
Index  of  all  Books  which  have  Jbeen  reviewed  or  noticed. 
The  price  will  be  $1.50,  on  receipt  of  which  the  volume  will  be 
sent,  by  mail,  free  of  expense. 

For  a  Prospectus  of  the   Twenty-first  Volume   of  the  | 
Quarterly,  (for  1862),  seepage  10  of  the  Advertiser. 


NAMES  OF  WBTTEBS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLANDEB, 
with  the  number  of  ArtioleB  each  has  famished. 


i 


F.  A.  Adams, 2 

D.  O.  Allen, 1 

Mrs.  Sarah  Allen,....  1 

E.  B.  Andrews, 1 

8.  W.  Andrews, 1 

W.  W.  Andrews, 1 

J.  R.  Arnold 1 

L.  H.  Atwater, 8 

D.  F.Bacon, 2 

6.  B.Bacon, 2 

L.  Bacon, 62 

L.  W.Bacon, 3 

W.T.Bacon- 2 


H.  M.  Baird 1 

A.  C.  Baldwin, 1 

A.  Barnes, 2 

J.  H.  Barrett, 1 

W.  Barrows, 3 

C.  Beecher, 1 

MissC.  M.  Beecher,...  1 

W.  Bement 6 

J.  G.  Birney 2 

J.  B.  Bittinger, 1 

P.  Blakeman 1 

A.  Blanchard, 1 

W.  E.  Boies 1 


W.  O.  Bourne, 1 

H.  Bronson 1 

W.  I.  Budington, 4 

E.F.Bnrr, 8 

H.  BnshneU 7 

H.  A.  Carrington, 1 

S.  Chase, 1 

A.  S.  Cheeebroogfa, ...  1 

C.  W.  Clapp 5  : 

S.D.  Clark, 4 

W.Clark, 1  I 

T.S.  Clark, S! 

H.Colton, 1 


li 
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W.  H.  Corning, 2 

J.  P.  Cowlea, 1 

E.  B.  Crane, 1 

T.  L.  Cuyler, 2 

J.  P.  Dabney, 1 

0.  £.  Daggett, 8 

J.  D.  Dana, 2 

E.Davis, 1 

J.  G.  Davis 1 

G.  E.  Day, 1 

H.  N.Day, 2 

J.Day 2 

J.  W.  DeForest, 1 

A.  C.  Denison, 1 

H.  M.  Dexter, 2 

J.  L.  Dimon, 2 

E.  0.  Dunning, 5 

II.  Dutton 2 

S.  W.  8.  Dutton, 43 

B.  W.  Dwight, 8 

T.  Dwight, 2 

W.T.  Dwight, 1 

1.  E.  Dwinell 3 

B.  B.  Edwards, 8 

T.  Edwards, 2 

N.  EL  Eggleston, 8 

J.  Eldridge 2 

I.  M.Ely, 2 

W.  T.  Eustis, 9 

ELM.  Field,. 3 

George  P.  Fisher, 9 

F.W.Fisk, 1 

N.  W.  Fiske, 1 

E.  T.  Fitch, 2 

W.  C.  Fowler, 2 

R.  A.Fyfe, 1 

W.  L.  Gage, 1 

G.  Gaiani 1 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Gale 1 

A.  Geikie 1 

J.  W.  Gibbs, 14 

D.  C.  Gilman, 5 

E.  W.  Gilman 2 

C.  A.  Goodrich, 1 

W.  EL  Goodrich, 1 

H.M.  Goodwin, 3 

A.  D.  Gridtey, 1 

L.  Grosvenor, 1 

J.  Guernsey, 1 

J.P.Gulliver, 1 

J.  Hadley, 6 

E.  E.  Hall, 1 

E.  F.  Hall, 1 

G.Hall 8 

J.  G.Hall 1 

D.  H.  Hamilton, 1 

C.  Hammond,. 3 

S.Harris, 14 


B.  Hart 4 

J.  C.Hart 1 

T.  Hastings, 1 

J.  Haven,  Jr., 1 

C.  L.  Hequembourg, . .  1 

E.  Hitchcock, 1 

G.  H.  Hollister, 1 

W.  Hooker,  6 

H.  Humphrey, 1 

E.  B.  Hunt, 1 

8.  W.Johnson, 1 

E.  C.  Jones, 1 

J.  H.  Jones, 1 

E.  Judson 1 

H.  C.  Kingsley, 4 

J.  L.  Kingsley, 9 

D.  Kirkwood, 2 

H.  D.  Kitchel 2 

J.  Knight, 1 

J.  G.  E.  Larned, 4 

W.  A.  Larned, 27 

S.  D.  Law 1 

E.  A.  Lawrence, 2 

R.  C.  Learned, 3 

J.  Leavitt, 5 

E.  Loomis, 1 

H.  Loomis,  Jr., 1 

Wm.  DeLoss  Love,. ...  8 

C.  8.  Lyman, 8 

G.  McClelland, 1 

8.  McKeen, 1 

J.  W.  McLane, 3 

A.  McWhorter, 1 

S.W.Magill, 1 

G.  F.  Magoun 1 

D.March, 8 

F.A.March, 1 

B.  N.  Martin, 10 

A.  P.  Marvin, 8 

T.Miner 1 

D.G.Mitchell, 3 

J.  Moore, 1 

J.  Murdock, 3 

W.  A.  NicholB, 1 

E.  D.North, 2 

B.  G.  Northrop, 1 

D.  L.  Ogden, 4 

D.  Olmsted, 12 

8.  Page 1 

R.  Palmer, 5 

W.  Patton 1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peabody,l 

G.W.Perkins, 1 

L.  Perrin, 2 

A.  A.Phelps, 1 

D.  PUtt, 1 

E.  Pond, 6 

G.  M.  Porter, 2 


J.  A.  Porter, 1 

N.  Porter,  Jr., 28 

T.  M.  Post, 2 

L.  Rav, 8 

C.  8.  Renshaw, 2 

8.  P.  Riggs, 1 

M.  Richardson, 5 

E.  W.  Robbing 2 

R.  Robbins, 2 

J.  A.  Root, 

J.  8.  Ropes, 

L.  Sabine,. 

E.  E.  Salisbury, 

W.  G.  Schauffler, 

J.  8.  Sewall 

T.  H.  Skinner,  Jr., . . 

E.  Smalley, 

J.  C.  Smith, 

J.  Spaulding, 

W.  B.  Sprague, 

M.  P.  Squier 

W.  A.  Stearns, 

R.  8.  Storrs,  Jr., 

E.  Strong, 

W.  Strong 

J.  M.  Sturtevant,. . . . 

L.  Swain, 

Mrs.  D.  KSykes,.... 

LN.Tarbox, 

T.  C.  Teasdale 

T.  A.  Thacher, 

E.  Thayer, 

W.  H.  Thomson, 

Joseph  P.  Thompson,. 38 

C.  a  Tiffany, * 

H.  T.  Tuckerman, . . . 

J.  B.  Turner, 

J.  F.  Tuttle 

A.  C.  Twining, 

K.  Twining, 

W.  Twining, 

B.  Tyler, 

E.  R.  Tyler, 

E.  A.  Walker, 

LP.  Warren, 

D.  A.  Wasson 

H.  L.  Wayland 

W.  B.  Weed, 

A.  D.White 

W.  D.  Whitney, 

O.W.Wight, 

L.  Withington, 

G.I.Wood, 

A.  Woodbury, 

W.W.  Woodworth,.. 

T.  D.  Woolsey, S1 

C.Yale, 

Unacknowledged,  ...  .1 
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PROSPECTUS 

OP  THE 

TWENTY-FIRST    VOLUME 

OF  THE 

NEW  ENGLANDER. 


The  New  Englander  is  published  Quarterly,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  Jan- 
nary,  April,  July  and  October.   It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions  I 
of  the  day  in  every  department  of  theology,  literature,  and  politics.    In  each  I 
number  are  full  notices  of  the  publications  of  any  importance  which  have 
appeared  during  the  preceding  three  months,  || 

The  price  is  three  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  The  price  of  single 
numbers  is  seventy-five  cents.  When  payment  is  made  in  advance,  the 
postage  will  be  prepaid  in  New  Haven. 

BACK  NUMBERS. 
The  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  procure  compute  sets  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander from  the  commencement    These  are  now  becoming  very  rare.    For  a 
short  time  the  few  which  are  on  hand  will  be  furnished  at  rates  which  can 
never,  probably,  be  offered  again. 

Complete  sets  or  the  nineteen  volumes,  in  numbers,  are  offered  for  $25. 
(Postage  or  express-charge  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.)  Sets  com- 
plete, with  the  exception  of  tix  numbtrt,  at  the  price  of  $16,  (without  postage  or 
express-charge  prepaid.) 

Persons  who  now  have  incomplete  sets,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
subscriber,  who  will  inform  them  of  the  price  of  the  numbers  and  volumes 
they  need. 

Volumes  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  for  $1.25 
per  volume.  Single  numbers,  40  cents.  Volumes  XTV,  XVI,  XVII, 
XVIII,  XIX,  $3  per  volume.    Single  numbers,  75  cents. 

WILLIAM  L.  KENGrSIiEY, 

No.  80  Grove  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  at  the  celebration  of  its  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth.  Anniversary  at  Norwich,  June,  1859,  voted  that  the  Histor- 
ical Address  which  was  delivered  on  that  occasion  should  be  printed.  They 
also  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  volume  which  should  contain,  together 
with  the  Historical  Address,  the  other  Addresses  which  were  there  delivered 
on  the  polity,  principles  and  future  prospects  of  Congregationalism :  and  all 
the  Historical  Papers  which  were  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

This  volume  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  The  title  which  has  been  given 
to  it  is  "  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut." 

It  contains  an  acccount  of  all  the  proceedings  at  the  celebration  at  Norwich* 
June,  1859.  The  Historical  Address,  delivered  at  that  time,  by  Rev.  Leonard 
Bacon,  D.  D. — Twelve  Addresses,  respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  Con- 
gregationalism, and  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  denomination,  by  Prof. 
E.  A.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary ;  President  T.  D. 
Woolsey,  Yale  College ;  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.,  Hartford ;  Rev.  T.  M.  Post, 
D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Rev.  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover,  Mass. ;  Rev.  John  Waddington,  D.  D.,  London,  Eng. ;  Rev.  President 
A.  L.  Chapin,  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin ;  Rev.  S.  W.  S.  Dutton,  D.  D.,  New 
Haven ;  Rev.  Joseph  Eldridgb,  D.  D.,  Norfolk ;  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.  D., 
Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D„  New  York  City;  Rev.  W.  I. 
Budington,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Also  twenty-five  "  Historical  Papers,"  prepared  by  Rev.  Myron  N.  Morris, 
West  Hartford ;  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  Farmington ;  Rev.  Horace  Hooker, 
Hartford ;  Rev.  Charles  Hyde,  Ellington ;  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.,  Hartford ; 
Rev.  John  Marsh,  D.  D.,  New  York  City ;  Rev.  George  P.  Prudden,  Water- 
town  ;  Rev.  Hiram  P.  Arms,  Norwich  Town ;  Rev.  6.  A.  Calhoun,  D.  D.,  North 
Coventry ;  David  N.  Camp,  Esq. ;  Rev.  R.  C.  Learned,  Berlin ;  Rev.  Henry 
Jones,  Bridgeport ;  Rev.  Abel  McEwen,  D.  D.,  New  London,  and  others. 

In  addition  there  is  a  History  of  each  of  the  fifteen  District  Associations  in 
the  State,  with  lists  of  all  their  licentiates,  and  a  history  of  each  one  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  in  the  state,  (284  in  number),  with  the  names  of  their  Pas- 
tors, the  dates  of  their  ordination,  of  their  dismission  and  death ;  also  a  his- 
tory of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  State,  (21  in  number),  which  have 
become  extinct.  No  care  has  been  spared  to  make  the  volume  as  complete  a 
history  as  possible  of  everything  connected  with  the  Congregational  denomi- 
nation in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  volume  is  a  large  octavo,  contains  nearly  600  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth, 
and  its  price  is  $3.  It  vcill  be  sent  by  mail,  or  by  express,  postage  prepaid,  after 
the  receipt  of  the  money  in  New  Haven,  by  Oie  undersigned.  It  is  expected  that 
it  mil  be  a  constant  book  of  reference,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Address  all  letters  and  communications  to 

WTT.T.TAM  L.  KBKJSLEY, 

No.  30  Grove  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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TIOKNOR  &  FIELDS'S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Remains 

OF 

ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE, 

Autiiob,  of  "  Democracy  in  Amerca." 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  GUSTAVE  DE  BEAUMONT. 

2  vols.     12mo.     Price  $2.50. 


The  memory  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  belongs  scarcely  less  to  America  than 
to  France.  The  volumes  of  his  Inedited  Works  and  Correspondence,  with  the 
Memoir  by  his  friend  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  which  hare  lately  appeared  in 
Paris,  have  a  special  claim  to  the  attention  of  American  readers*  The  intrinsic 
interest  of  these  volumes  is  very  great,  as  well  for  the  soundness  of  the  political 
opinions  and  reflections  which  they  contain,  as  for  the  insight  they  afford  into 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  country. 
SPARE  HOURS.  By  John  Brown,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Rab  and  hi*  FriendC 
1  voL  12mov  Elegantly  printed  and  bound.  Price  $1.50. 
The  author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends "  scarcely  needs  an  introduction  te 
American  readers.  By  this  time  many  have  learned  to  agree  with  a  writer  in 
the  North  British  Review,  that  "  Rab  "  is,  all  things  considered,  the  most  perfect 
prose  narrative  since  Lamb's  "  Rosamond  Gray." 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WRITINGS,  comprising  Relioio  Medici,  Lmti 
to  a  Friend,  Christian  Morals,  Urn  Burial,  and  other  Papers.  A  new  and 
elegant  edition,  with  fine  portrait  of  the  author.  1  vol.  12mo.  Price  $1.60. 
IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  With  a  Memoir  of  Arthur  Heut 
Hallam,  and  portraits  of  Hallam  and  Tennyson.  A  sumptuous  holyday  edi- 
tion, printed  from  new  type,  upon  superfine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound. 
Price,  in  stamped  muslin,  $2.50 ;  calf  and  morocco,  $5.00. 
SONGS  IN  MANY  KEYS.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     1  vol.    $1.25. 

This  volume  includes  all  the  later  poems  of  Professor  Holmes. 
CECIL  DREEME.     By  Theodore  Winthrop.     Eighth  edition.     1  vol    $1.00. 
This  novel  has  achieved  a  most  brilliant  success,  and  has  gained  for  its  author 
a  high  place  among  American  novelists.    Eight  Editions  have  been  sold  in 
two  months. 
SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  HARVARD  CHAPEL.    By  Jamks  Walker,  D. 

D.,  late  President  of  Harvard  University.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.50. 
POEMS.    By  John  Godfrey  Saxe.     In  Blue  and  Gold.     1  voL     75  cents.    The 
many  admirers  of  Mr.  Saxe's  poetry  will  welcome  the  addition  of  his  Poems,  ' 
in  a  complete  form,  to  the  popular  "  Blue  and  Gold  "  library. 
TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER.    By  Sir  Waltir  Soott.    Uniform  with  the 
Household  Waverly  Novels.     6  vols.    $4.50. 

These  charming  stories  will  be  most  acceptable  as  holiday  gifts  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  "  as  authentic  as  history,  and  as  entertaining  as  Robinson 
Crusoe.    They  are  vivid,  picturesque,  and  thrilling  tales  of  life  and  valor." 

HF*  Any  of  the  above  work*,  or  any  of  IXcknor  dc  FitldJt  publication*,  ttni 
post-paid,  for  the  advertised  price. 

TICENOR  &  FIELDS, 

135  Washington.  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 
JSSiSro  TO  THE  UBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


ego*  Out  A 
OCT  3  -  1993 


